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Coriolanus is thundering at the gates of 
From Frazer’s Magazine. | Rome, by ail means send Menenius tottering 

THE ASHBURTON TREATY. forth; his age, his feebleness, the memories 
of old companionship, will plead potently for 
We expected little good from Lord Ash-| the beleaguered city. When in sad straits, 
burton’s mission, and we have not been dis-| though not yet in hopeless destitution, send 
appointed. Nor will we now play the part, Phenix to propitiate the wrath of divine 
of those who indulge in ignorant or inte-| Achilles, but send along with him Ajax, who 
rested panegyric, or of those who, whatever | cannot be bullied, and Ulysses, who cannot 
their private convictions on the subject may | be cajoled. When, however, in the con- 
be, are fain to gloss the matter over and lend | sciousness of might and right, and with a 
their efforts to enforce the convenient doc-| determination that your honour shall moult 
trine, “ It is done, therefore let it be held to; no feather, you send to a haughty rival na- 
be well done.” We entertained long since tion, leave old good-natured Phenix, who 
the question committed to the judgment of | had fondled your antagonist in his youth, 
our late plenipotentiary, and we took some | comfortably at home, and despatch Ulysses 
pains to make ourselves acquainted with it. | |—the man combining in his mind all sleights 
We prefer not the republican institutions of | of cunning and all passages of wisdom, the 
America to the institutions of our native man of matchless eloquence and of dauntless 
country. Our sympathies are not with the | courage, and, above all, the heart-home pa- 
success of the American populace over the/|triot. Let not the moral be lost sight of. 
British people, whether it be in diplomacy or | though our late plenipotentiary be no Phe- 
in war. We regard the question as a national nix, and we neither had, nor have any Ulys- 
one, and not as a question of party. No|ses who might have officiated in his stead. 
squeamish regard for the position of any in- | The object of our choice was peculiarly ac- 
dividuals concerned—no subservient tender-| ceptable to the Americans because he was 
ness for their persons shall prevent us from | bound to them by so many ties, that they in 
expressing now, as we did before, our honest | some sort regarded him as one of themselves. 
feelings, our deliberate opinions. When Lord | He had passed a good deal of his life among 
Ashburton was named to go forth, we did| them, he had taken to wife a daughter of 
not fail to raise our voice against the ap-| their people, he had amongst them kindred, 
pointment. We argued to the effect, that) friends, and old associates; he was a mer- 
although it would have been impossible to} chant,a character which they love to elevate 
have found in all Europe a man more ac-/ and honour; he was a merchant proverbially 
ceptable to the Americans as an ambassador | rich, and riches is the god of their idolatry; 
than Lord Ashburton—impossible to have | he was a merchant bedizened with the glories 
conjured up, even by art magical, a public) of a British peerage, and this to them, the 
national functionary in whom they would | churlish outwardly, but in their secret souls 
more naturally recognise a man after their | the slavish worshippers of conventional rank, 
own heart—yet that the very differences, | seemed to shed a halo round themselves, so 
properties, and accidents which rendered him | little was the distance which divided him 
sO welcome to the Americans might impair | from them, so congenital the recollections 
his efficiency on behalf of England. When| which drew them together. He was a re- 
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velation in the flesh of a sort of beatified 
merchant descended amongst them from on 
high; he was a merchant, moreover, whose 
chief trade was with America and whose 
commercial prosperity was deeply interested 
in the well-being of the United States. No 
longer actively engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits himself, he was yet, they doubted not, 
all peer as he had become, still identified 
with the feelings of his house of business ; 
so, we repeat, he was still in their eyes the 
American merchant, only swelled (as they 
loved to style him on his visit the other day) 
into “the merchant prince.” Setting aside 
the etiquette of the thing as far as the peer 
was concerned, as to the trading (at which 
they would not cavil because they could not 
believe it would have the power to induce 
any merchant, prince or plebeian, to forego 
the opportunity of fingering a dollar) they 
knew that he had moneys invested in all 
manner of American securities, and that he 
was an extensive owner of American soil; 
and for this and all the preceding reasons 
they were convinced his feelings towards the 
United States must amount to no ordinary 
degree of friendliness. It could not have 
escaped their recollection, too, that there was 
a happy accordance of opinion between Mr. 
Baring, as appeared by his pamphlet, and 
themselves (whatever his Lordship might be 
instructed by his government to say upon 
the matter) as to the question whereon, of all 
others, they feel most sore, from the fact of 
its touching nearly two of their most profita- 
ble sources of revenue, as “ fishers of men” 
—we mean the “right of search””—a terrible 
hinderance alike to their trade in black slaves 
and in British seamen. But great and well 
founded as was the “acceptability” upon 
the part of our adversaries of the object of 
our choice, it will scarcely be contended that 
this was the “ one thing needful” in the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary superseding the necessity 
of all things else. If, indeed, he were des- 
patched, not to negotiate with a foreign 
power upon a footing of equality, but to 
make sacrificial offerings in propitiation of an 
angry authority, this would be the case. But 
as we still affect to believe, we sent an am- 
bassador to treat, and not a mediator to com- 
pute and to compound, we are at liberty to 
consider some of the other qualifications 
which might be deemed desirable in one to 
whom the interests and the honour ofa great 
empire were intrusted, and to inquire to what 
extent and in what degree they might have 
been possessed by Lord Ashburton. Long 
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ago, it has been observed by one of our great 
writers, that in this country every body feels 
himself competent to judge of matters of re- 
ligion and polities, the two most vast and 
intricate subjects upon which the human in- 
tellect can be employed. In the spirit of this 
feeling, we presume it is, and upon the prin- 
ciple of politely yielding to others, our fel- 
low-countrymen, those ordinary attributes 
which as “free-born Britons” we elaim for 
ourselves, that we consider every gentleman 
of the community who may find favour in the 
eyes of our Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, 
qualified to act as a diplomatist. No educa- 
tion, no experience, is deemed necessary. 
By the inverted rule as applied to every other 
department in publie life or private business, 
the office is adjusted to the man, or else it is 
held to be self-sufficing to the extent of con- 
ferring on the occupier the befitting qualifi- 
cations. This isa Turkish doctrine. “ When 
God gives office,” says the Muhammedan 
fatalist, “he also grants the ability to fill it.” 
Not alone in the practical enunciation of this 
proposition, but in divérs other passages of 
our diplomatic arrangements, we are excellent 
Turks. From the moment we appoint an 
individual to a diplomatic office, we invest 
him with the sanction and irresponsibility 
conferred by the Muhammedan upon a fool. 
If he goes wrong—* It was his fate.” We 
feel the consequences. ‘They may be to the 
last degree bitter, dread, disastrous—“ Jt was 
our fate.” But let the instrument whereby 
the mischief was wrought be held quite free 
from harm, nay more, let us—like the pious 
son of Noah—walking backwards, so that 
we spy not his nakedness, fling a mantle 
over him—let us screen him from all inquisi- 
tion—let us shield him from all reprobation 
and reproach! Jt was his fate! Allah ac- 
bar! And here we stop, like good Chris- 
tians, declining to follow the Turk a stage 
farther. An official personage sacrifices the 
interests of his country—It was his fate! 
The imperial manslayer strikes his head off 
—Allah acbar! Jt was his fate! Perhaps 
it may be fancied by some sceptical people 
that if we do not carry this doctrine of fa- 
talism to its practical conclusion, it would be 
better not to adopt so much of the theory. 
However, in the nomination of Alexander 
Baring, Lord Ashburton, as our plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States of America, we had 
a grand exemplar of the Anglo-Turkish doc- 
trine of fatalism in all matters of diplomacy. 
Never, surely, was there a nobler instance of 
the entire trust in fate. We had many men 
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to employ who had no ties of any kind to 
attach them to America—no interests there 
at stake—no partial bias towards the coun- 
try, the institutions, or the people. Should 
we appoint them ?—Muhammed forbid! It 
would be a distrust in Fate. We had many 
men of long experience as diplomatic agents 
—men who had passed through the several 
grades of office to the highest. Should we 
employ them ?—Muhammed forbid! We 
had men who were peculiarly well acquainted 
with the particular questions on which we 
had to treat with America—who had la- 
boured upon them practically, honourably, 
zealously—who had made themselves inti- 
mately masters of all the principles and all 
the details. The chief persons engaged in 
the preparation of the case respecting the 
Boundary (America) Question, to be sub- 
mitted to the King of Holland as arbitrator, 
were Sir Stratford Canning and Mr. Adding- 
ton. Sir C. Vaughan was then, Lord Aber- 
deen being minister for Foreign Affairs, our 
representative at Washington. These gen- 
tlemen bear the highest reputation for know- 
ledge, ability, and zeal in the service of their 
country. They are familiar with all the 
forms and modes of diplomatic business ; 
they have had the advantage of long experi- 
ence in high stations and on wide fields of 
action; and they would have inspired the 
nation with that confidence which is cheer- 
fully accorded to those who have _ been 
already tried in the balance, and not found 
wanting. Should we then employ Canning, 
or Addington, or Vaughan? Muhammed 
forbid! Jt were an impious distrust in Pro- 
vidence. No! let us curiously select a gen- 
tleman whose prejudices of education, whose 
leanings and interests, bend strongly towards 
America; who never before was employed as 
a diplomatic agent, or in any shape, form, or 
way, conversant with diplomacy in theory, 
any more than he was in practice; who, as 
regarded the particular question at issue, was 
in the plenitude of ignorance against us in 
the principle, and knew nothing whatsoever 
of the details; let us take him from the ranks 
of a profession or avocation the least calcu- 
lated to fit him for acting as a public servant 
in any capacity, and least of all a diplomatic 
one; and then, folding our arms, and softly 
ejaculating Allah acbar ! let us leave the rest 
to Fate and Fortune. We can sit down in 
the beatific consciousness that we have not 
embarrassed their free course by the slightest 
shadow of a precaution. 

In the course of these observations, we 





have already effected one object which we 
proposed to ourself,—we have shown the 
peculiar merits and qualifications which re- 
commended Lord Ashburton for the American 
mission. Another object was, to inquire 
what would be the qualifications requisite for 
the plenipotentiary of a great nation de- 
spatched on a most important mission, in- 
volving questions of a nature delicate and 
difficult in the extreme. In a state in the 
management of whose diplomatic affairs the 
Anglo-Turkish doctrine of fatalism did not 
obtain, it would be easy to conceive what on 
the great scale these qualifications should be. 
The ambassador should be in the full vigour 
of mind and body,—his learning general and 
political,—his knowledge of books and men 
should be vast, various, and accurate in the 
details, and splendid in the combination. 
He should be a man trained to the habits and 
in the pursuits of the public business, and he 
should have been exercised in the experience 
of high and confidential trusts. His abilities 
should be as lofty as his intellect was clear 
and his courage immovable. The honour 
of his country should be dear to him as his 
own; the spirit of Fabricius should breathe 
from his lips, the patriotism of Regulus 
should swell his bosom. But this, it will be 
said, is the fair ideal of an ambassador not 
to be realized upon earth. Undoubtedly! 
But it may be properly and pertinently taken 
as a model to which a nation, in its choice 
of one to whom it would confide its honour, 
should endeavour to approach as near as pos- 
sible. Never, perhaps, in our history, did 
we go much more signally far from it than 
on the late occasion. There isa bitter irony 
ever and anon bursting through the passage 
in Mr. Webster’s late speech at Boston, 
wherein he alludes to Lord Ashburton. It 
seems as if the man’s manliness recoiled from 
the task of flattering an opponent, to have 
overreached whom, whatever profit it might 
have brought to his country, brought no ho- 
nour to himself. The irony is involuntary ; 
it is his loathing of the flattery he is com- 
pelled to pour forth which sours that flattery 
into intense irony. Mr. Webster says :— 


“ A happy selection was made by England 
of the minister to whom her interests were 
confided,—a true Englishman, well under- 
standing, and faithfully pursuing, the interests 
of his country,—a statesman of large and li- 
beral views,—of such standing and weight 
at home, that whatever he did was almost 
sure to receive the sanction of his govern- 
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ment and the approbation of his countrymen, | tish fleet. But reverting to the supposition 


—at the same time well acquainted with the 
relations between the two countries,—think- 
ing favourably, and always on suitable occa- 
sions acting favourably towards the United 
States,—if he finds his work well received at 
home, he may congratulate himself on having 
made an arrangement conformable to the 
honour and interests of all concerned, and 
may well say that in this he achieved the 
greatest labour of his life.” 


The qualifications in this panegyric are 
abundantly amusing,—* almost sure”—* if 
he finds.” Mr. Webster, although an Ame- 
rican, was too much a gentleman “to go the 
whole hog,” and stultify a nation who had 
received him with kindness and honour. He 
had done the best for America, and had gained 
every thing; but he felt his triumph was a 
poor one, and he disdained to chuckle as a 
weaker man might over such a victory. The 
very praise he bestows upon Lord Ashburton 
is condemnatory of a British plenipotentiary. 
What a sarcasm on the English government 
there is in every sentence, in every line, for 
choosing a gentleman so very well disposed 
and so acceptable to the Americans !—the 
*“ true Englishman !”” whose weight and stand- 
ing were such ‘at home that whatever he did 
was almost sure to receive the sanction of his 
government and the approbation of his coun- 
trymen! The a/most has certainly come into 
play, so far as his countrymen are concerned, 
to qualify the assuredness ; but it might have 
been well for us in rousing a proper spirit of 
indignation, if some such proposition as this 
about Lord Ashburton’s weight and standing 
had been propounded by our authorities at 
home before he started on his mission. 
Come what might, it would at least have pro- 
moted universal inquiry. The result would 
have been the determination of this question, 
What is there in this gentleman’s career 
which has qualified him for the execution of 
such a trust to England? He was in the 
House of Commons! ‘True; for the rest he 
is known only as a loan-contractor and a 
merchant. Was this a career to fit him, per 
saltum, without a moment’s previous study 
or practice to take the place of plenipotentia- 
ry? Were the details of the counting-house 
or the operations of the Stock Exchange the 
exercise to form the capacious mind of a 
great statesman? A _ statesman—pshaw ! 
They were just as likely to do so as the cir- 
cumstance of his being a ship-owner would 
qualify him to take the command of the Bri- 





that we chose him to please the Americans, 
and make “ peace” on any terms and at any 
sacrifices, he most assuredly discharged the 
duties of his mission most successfully. One 
of our weekly contemporaries, the John Bull, 
has treated this topic in a lightsome and 
happy vein. It observes :— 


“ Jt is certain that Lord Ashburton has dis- 
charged the duties of his mission as the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary supereminently to the 
satisfaction of one of the contracting parties. 
Throughout the whole vast territory of the 
United States, from the old debateable land 
of Maine to the mouth of the Mississippi— 
from the city of New York to the remote 
banks of the Missouri, there is not one single 
murmur of disapprobation at any one of his 
proceedings. No ‘free and enlightened citi- 
zen,’ for the sake of proving as well to him- 
self as others that he 7s a free and enlight- 
ened citizen, and not in the least enslaved 
or obscured, has thought it becoming to utter 
a reclamation upon the subject, or even to 
vent a growl. No critic has ventured ‘to 
hint a fault. Surely, therefore, in America 
there was none. In that free country the 
wielder of the pen is subject practically to 
no greater danger than may arise from ‘ the 
wild justice’ of personal revenge. ‘This was 
not to be apprehended from an ambassador. 
If, then, the American votary of ‘ the ungentle 
craft,’ who is not the most staid, or scrupu- 
lous, or refined, or conscientious of persons, 
when even an idle, unpaid caprice of malice 
against an individual or a nation can be gra- 
tified, is upon this occasion silent, we may 
well conjecture that Lord Ashburton’s work 
is considered and declared to be perfect by 
all classes of citizens, and that any attack 
upon it would draw down their utter and 
universal reprobation. 

“ What a happy, and not less happy than 
peculiar, state for one representing the inte- 
rests of a rival power to find himself in! How 
wonderful kas been the unanimity of the 
citizens of the great Republic on this the 
first and only occasion they ever were unani- 
mous! In their admiration, too, of the di- 
plomatist, those sturdy republicans have for- 
given the man for being a foreigner and a 
peer, and treated him with as much frank 
affection as if he had been one of themselves. 
Shouts and speeches, and shakes of the hand, 
have accordingly attended his lordship wher- 
ever he went, and this to an extent which 
might well have rendered us in England ap- 
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prehensive that he was destined to be over- | be purchased at any cost ;)—how idle, then, 
whelmed with the weight of compliments, | the attempt to persuade us that we have no 
like the Vestal virgin of old with the Sabine | reason to repine at this settlement—that there 


shields, if we did not happen at the same 


| 


is no cause for sorrow or for shame. Let 


time to be satisfied of our ambassador’s good | us glance at the negotiations and their results. 


faith and capabilities of endurance in his 
country’s cause, and of the kindly and gene- 
rous feelings entertained by the Americans 
towards this country. Still, the shaking of 
hands must have been a severe trial; three or 
four thousand shakers a-day, and nine out 
of every ten of these shakes accompanied 
by a squeeze. How ardently his lordship 
must have desired that it was the fashion 
amongst the Americans, as it was formerly 
among the Scotch, that every body should 
shake his own hand! Still, his lordship bore 
his sufferings most heroically ; and had he 
sunk under them, even an enemy would be 
compelled to admit, that no individual had 
ever established a fairer claim to the palm of 
martyrdom.” 


Seriously, it cannot be disguised that when 
Priain and the Trojans rejoice so heartily, 





The correspondence between our plenipo- 
tentiary and the American minister is very 
ludicrous; sorely as the joke is against our 
own England, it is impossible for us even, 
who love her to our heart’s core, not to 
laugh. Ina jocose publication rejoicing in 
the name of Punch, and certainly for the one 
number that fell under our observation cun- 
ningly mingling the hot and the cold, the 
sweet and the sour, with the adequate infu- 
sion of strength, and thus making an agree- 
able compound, there is a ridiculous version 
of the essence of this correspondence, which 
the while you roar at it, you cannot help 
feeling is painfully true. Pass this by, it 
glitters on the surface; but, oh! in the 
depths of the transaction what a scene might 
it not have furnished to a Moliére in a 
comedy to be called The Diplomatist ! 
Peace, peace! Vous étes orfévre, monsieur! 


all cannot have gone well with the Greeks. ‘But we do not wish to pursue it too closely. 
Not only the American government but the | We may, however, observe, that the negotia- 
American populace, down to the most rabid | tion between the parties was carried on pretty 
and ragged declaimer against “ the British,” | much after this fashion, if we take an illus- 


lift up their voices in one great shout. Not 
one murmur of discontent has been breathed, 
not one single reclamation has been made; 
not one point of the Ashburton treaty has 
been cavilled at. No human being through- 
out the United States has come forward with 
tongue or pen, and in reproach, remonstrance, 
criticism, or expression of opinion or fancy, 
ventured to hint to Mr. Webster, “ You 
ought not to have done this,” “ You omitted 
to do that.” On the contrary, men go about 
congratulating each other as though they 
had achieved a great victory without any 
loss to be bewailed. If, then, a dispute in 
which there were so many and such nice 
points of difference has been settled by this 
treaty to the unequivocal and entire satisfac- 
tion of the most blustering, bullying, and ex- 
acting nation in the world, can there be any 
doubt of the character of that treaty as re- 
gards the interests, if not the honour of 
England? Dees not the unanimity of 
the Americans—the full satisfaction which 
enables them to do violence to their insolent 
nature and bear their triumph with a sort 
of modest joy, proelaim it? How idle, then, 
the attempt to persuade us (unless, indeed, 
we are in such a position that peace—that is 


to say, a hollow truce with America, was to 
1* 





tration from private life. An elderly gentle- 
man, a retired merchant, who has elevated 
himself into one of the terrarum dominos, 
having purchased the estate of one Jacques 
Bonhomme, has claims to certain lands, part 
and parcel thereof, of a portion whereof for- 
cible possession has been taken by a lawless 
rabble belonging to a neighbouring parish. 
His bailiff, John Hervey, was upon the point 
of chastising the ruffians and driving them 
headforemost off the land; when the old 
gentleman—from a very ill-appreciated and 
ill-applied, and still worse requited love of 
peace—interfered and made his reclamation 
for redress to the authorities of the aforesaid 
parish. They in the most insolent manner 
justify the legality of their ragamuffins’ pro- 
ceedings, and refer the old gerttleman to their 
attorney, Yankee Gammon. He waits upon 
this legal gentleman accordingly ; and after 
having performed some very elaborate civili- 
ties, and expressed the highest possible re- 
spect and esteem for Gammon and his clients 
collectively and individually, he proceeds 
forthwith to inform him that no earthly con- 
sideration would induce him to go to law. 
No, he abhors law. He is an old man, a 
devoted lover of harmony, a sworn friend to 
peace. “Ho, ho!” says Yankee Gammon, 
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but not aloud. No! with the most insinuat-| to buy that third part of his estate in which 
ing gentleness of tone he expresses his admi- | there is the least valuable land, taking care, 
ration of the old gentleman and his principles. | however, to intrude into its configuration 
He, too, Yankee Gammon, is an ardent ad-.“a monstrous cantle,” so that Gammon’s 
mirer of peace; and if the matter lay with | clients shall be always at liberty to cut off 
him, it could be settled without a moment’s | all communication between the old gentle- 


difficulty. But then he is only an agent; he | 
has his instructions, and must act up to them; 


tory ; he regrets to say they are the very | 
reverse of lovers of peace—a perverse, stiff- | 
necked generation. ‘They are, on the con-_ 
trary, determined upon litigation; not only | 
will they not give up one ‘foot of the land | 
they have seized, but they put forward, and | 
are resolved to insist upon, their claim to | 
the whole of the old gentlemun’s estate, and | 
that claim they never will abandon without | 
the verdict of a jury. Nay, such desperately | 
litigious persons are they, that even if the | 
verdict should be against them, they are re-| 
solved to move for a new trial. So that 
when the legal warfare may be brought to a 
conclusion, and what must be the amount of 
costs to the old gentleman, let it end as it 
may, it is impossible for him, the aforesaid 
Yankee Gammon, to tell, to prophesy, much 
less to compute. ‘The poor gentleman is 
horror-stricken at the prospect! He is old; 
he loves peace. He will make large sacri- 
fices; he will give up half his estate! Yan- 
kee Gammon smiles and bows with a sort 
of half-mock reverence. His venerable friend, 
surely, could not mean that he, Yankee 
Gammon, should make such a proposition to 
his clients, whose right to the whole estate 
is indisputable, as no doubt it would speedily 
appear from the verdict of a high-minded and 
fearless jury. ‘The old gentleman stands 
aghast! When he recovers a little, he offers 
two-thirds of his estate. No! no! no! a 
la Staudigl, Gammon’s clients will trust to 
law for the whole; but, pitying the distress 
of the poor old gentleman, and unwilling to 
drive him into a court of law, Gammon will 
consent to treat with him on the basis, that 
he has all along been in wrongful possession 
of the estate. After a grimace or two, for 
the sake of peace and on the understanding 
that he is to be allowed to purchase a portion 
of that which was his own estate, the old 
gentleman consents. He has plenty of 
money; what matters a few thousands for 
the sake of blessed peace? Gammon claps 
him heartily on the back, tells him he is a 
true-hearted Englishman, a man of station 


and of standing, an honour to his sex, and, 


finally, for the love he bears him, allows him 





man’s house and stable when it shall so 


| please them. 
he is very sorry, but his clients are peremp- 


Such is the history of the celebrated Ash- 
burton treaty in parable. We will by and 
| by endeavour succinctly to show what it is 
in dry uncoloured facts. But first, let us 
|take the opportunity of stating that, notwith- 
| standing the light manner in w hich we have 
| just spoken, nothing can be further from our 
‘intention than to speak disrespectfully of 
either of the gentlemen engaged in the nego- 
tiation. Lord Ashburton is a most respect- 
able, amiable, and estimable nobleman, en- 
lightened and well informed upon all subjects 
‘he had the leisure to apply to, and the 
opportunity of learning. ‘This we beg most 
distinctly to state, while we reiterate our 
opinion that he was a peculiarly unfit per- 
sonage to select for our plenipotentiary, and 
most especially so if he were intrusted by 
our government with the same unlimited dis- 
cretion and powers which were accorded by 
his government to Mr. Webster. ‘That gen- 
tleman in his speech at Boston says :— 


“A negotiator, distrusted by his own go- 
vernment, must always find himself in a 
painful and embarrassing condition. A ne- 
gotiator so situated would, indeed, be an 
unequal match for a cool and sagacious states- 
man, invested by the proudest government on 
earth with entire authority to bind it in the 
most important respects. 1 shall never forget 
the frankness and generosity with which, 
after a conference with the President, he did 
me the honour to say that on my shoulders 
rested the entire responsibility, and on my 
discretion the ultimate decision of every 
question.” 


From this passage we may conclude that 
Lord Ashburton was intrusted with the same 
powers as Mr. Webster, and thus our opinion 
gains additional strength. We may set aside 
Sir R. Peel and his colleagues on one side, 
and Mr. Tyler and his colleagues on the 
other; the treaty is solely and wholly the 
work of Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster. 
And this reads us a sad lesson, to which we 
will advert hereafter. We chose our Atlas ; 
how he bore his load, and how it was com- 
mitted to him, we know only from America 
—the first probably through a breach of of- 
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ficial confidence in the publication of the | 
correspondence, the second through this ex- 
planation of Mr. Webster’s. From the cor- 
respondence, as well as from the treaty, it 
appears that “ the cool, sagacious statesman, | 
the representative of the proudest government | 
on earth,” was very unequally matched against 
the American. Mr. Webster as a lawyer, an 
orator, and an acccmplished gentleman, has | 
been long known as one of whom any coun- 
try might be well proud. From the talents 
he has exhibited since he took office as Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, and the enlight- 
ened views he has disclosed on points where 
he was free to express an opinion, we are 
much mistaken if he do net prove the great- 
est statesman, and altogether the greatest 
man America has produced, and one whom 
England, if her own child, would have de- 
lighted to honour. The Americans are na- 
turally enraptured at the mode in which he 
has conducted the late negotiation. Mr. 
Evans, one of the commissioners of Maine 
(the state that was most rabid for war or 
ceded territory,) said at the Boston banquet 
to Lord Ashburton, with reference to Mr. 
Webster’s labours :— 


“] am restricted, sir, from speaking minutely 
of the correspondence which preceded the 
termination of this important negotiation ; 
but I may add, without any breach of trust, 
that whenever the world should be treated 
to a perusal of all the documents connected 
with this matter, no American will find a 
blush on his cheek when those important 
and able state papers, which have emanated 
from that man’s pen, shall be read to the 
civilized nations on earth. (Loud cheers.) 
And sure I am, on the other hand, that there 
is no man in this land who loves his coun- 
try, who regards the duty which he owes to 
God and his fellow-men, but will feel prouder 
of the land which gave him birth, at the ma- 
nifestation of gigantic intellect and noble 
patriotism which will then be seen in the 
documents to which I refer. (‘Tremendous 
cheers.”’) 


At the banquet given to Mr. Webster him- 
self the other day, at the same city, the 
mayor truly introduced him to his enter- 


litical feeling, no national jealousy, no un- 
worthy spleen, ever prevented them from 
doing justice to learning and genius, wher- 
ever they were to be seen, and by whomso- 
ever they were displayed. In truth, we 
always sought them that we might do them 
honour, that we might render unto them the 


_homage of the heart. We now come to the 


treaty, and the facts antecedently bearing 
thereupon. In our 129th Number (Septem- 
ber, 1540,) immediately after the publication 
of Messrs. Mudge and Fetherstonhaugh, we 
reviewed their report, and considered the 
whole question. We, moreover, took the 
trouble of reducing the commissioners’ map, 
and published it with that number of our 
| Magazine. To that paper with great com- 
|placency, and, from the course of events, 
with some pardonable pride, we refer. We 
there, amongst other matters, showed that the 
| commissioners were perfectly right in assign- 
ing to us every foot of the disputed territory. 
|It is not necessary we should go over the 
| old ground. But so barefaced has been the 
attempt to stultify the public into the belief 
that we have been, if not gainers, at least not 
'shabby losers in this transaction, and so 
| much is yielded by the idle public to bold 
‘assertion, that it behoves us to say some- 
‘thing. The map published lately by Mr. 
Wyld of Charing Cross has the advantage 
over the commissioners’ map originally re- 
'duced by us—that in the boundary lines it is 
coloured, and declares to us the late arrange- 
ment made by Lord Ashburton. It has been 
truly observed by the especial poet of com- 
_mon sense, that things subjected to our vision 
affect us much more vividly, and with a more 
'enduring impression, than those which are 


‘committed only to our ears. We would, 


| therefore, request any person who has been 
|misled into a doubt as to the very peculiar 
nature of the treaty just concluded with 
| the United States of America, to look on that 
‘map. Let him only observe on the one hand 
| the position of Quebec, the course of the St. 
| Lawrence and the adjacent territory, on the 
other side the spread of our province of 
New Brunswick, and then mark the gigantic 
| print of a buffalo’s hoof which is trampled in 
between. Let him do this calmly and dis- 








tainers as Daniel Webster, the faithful repre- | passionately, discharging his mind of all pre- 
sentative, the manly and able statesman, your judice wherewith it may have been befouled 
fellow-citizen and friend! No soreness by the “measureless lying” of some of the 
which must naturally affect the losing party | newspapers, and we say that the evidence 
shall prevent us from bearing testimony to | upon the face of this map will convince him 
his great merits. Regina may justly boast, | that the boundary we have taken voluntarily, 
on the part of her elder children, that no po-| after negotiation, is one which should have 
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been forced upon us only by the last com- | 


pulsion. Let the observer close his ears and 


appeal only to the faithful eye, we say he | 


must come to this conclusion. Well! let 
that be. Fold up the map. But stop! first 
look at the boundary claimed by the Ameri- 
cans with more than American impudence ; 
mark how it runs, overlapping the St. Law- 
rence, and penetrating to the heart of our 
territories, and bear it in mind. We will 
now address ourselves without the aid of the 
diagram to our reader’s reason and common 
sense. ‘lhe Americans claim that vast tract 
of land, including above eight millions of 
acres, whose site and configuration you bear 
in mind. This claim was based on insolence 
and falsehood, supported by fraud and for- 
gery. We are told that we have made a 
good compromise by dividing this disputed 
territory with them. In the first place, this 
is not true, we have not got half the territory : 
we have little more than a third part, and 
that intrinsically, so far as the land is con- 
cerned, the least valuable. But supposing it 
were so, is it indeed a good compromise to 
surrender to a claimant one half of a territory, 
to a foot of which he had not the slightest 
shadow of the shade of a right? There can 
be but one reply. And this is putting the 
question, as to the naked possessions merely, 
without considering the far more important 
differences, properties, and accidents, con- 
nected with them. We have now again (as 
we did before) to show that the Americans 
had no right to a perch beyond the boundary 
eve claimed. ; 

Bu‘ as to that portion of the territory 
which has been spared to us by the Ashbur- 


second article of the treaty of 1783, and 
knows any thing of the physical geography 
of the country, would be so audacious a rebel 
to common truth and common decency as to 
say the Americans could, by any figment of 
possibility, have a claim to a foot of the 
land. The words of the second article to 
which we allude are these :— 


“ And that all disputes which might arise 
in future on the subject of the boundaries of 
the said United States may be prevented, it is 
hereby agreed and declared that the follow- 
ing are and shall be their boundaries; viz. 
from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia ; 
viz. that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the source of the St. 
Croix River to the Highlands, along the said 
Highlands which divide those rivers that 
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empty themselves into the River St. Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north-westernmost head of Con- 
necticut River ; thence down along the mid- 
dle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude.” 


And so on; but this is enough. It is ob- 
vious that the one great indispensable element 
to fixing the boundary is the determination 
of “ Highlands,” to be ascertained by this es- 
sential difference from all other “highlands” 
in the disputed territory,—that they shall be 
the highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
River. Now what are “the highlands” 
which support the line of boundary claimed 
by the Americans? ‘They are of two sorts, 
the one fictitious, the other false. On the 
American surveyor’s (Burnham’s) map a line 
of highlands is laid down upon a marshy 
plain, through which the streams wend so 
slowly that the progress of a feather on the 
surface of the water is a matter of wearisome 
observation. ‘This line of highlands, there- 
fore, never had any existence, except that 
which the surveyor, who never went over 
the ground, never made any exploration or 
survey, was pleased to confer. ‘The other 
line of “ highlands” laid down by the Ame- 
ricans as running parallel with the St. Law- 
rence, at a mean distance of twenty miles, is 
false. It is not a ridge of highlands, it is not 
a continuous chain of hills, it does not divide 





rivers running in opposite, directions. In 


| point of fact, it consists of a number of peaks 
ton treaty, no human being who has read the | 


far removed from each other, falling within 
nearly the same magnetic direction. Our 
commissioners state, “Observed from great 
distances these isolated peaks naturally as- 
sume an apparently continuous character ; 
but on nearing them, we find them separated 
by wide intervals, occasionally of twenty or 
thirty miles of marshy tabular lands.” Far- 
ther, it appears that this so-called line of 
highlands “ does not pass nearer than from 
forty to fifty miles of the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River, and, therefore, 
has no pretension to be put forward as the 
line intended by the treaty of 1783.” 

Nor is there any other line in the disputed 
territory which fulfils the conditions of the 
treaty of 1783 (article 2,) excepting that line 
which proves our case. Clear, therefore, it 
is that as the American could not get to the 
first great point of establishing a “line of 
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highlands,” seeing that all else depends upon | axis of elevation in which it takes its rise, 
it, his claim to the territory which we have | turns to the south-east, and at the great falls 
had the good fortune to be allowed to divide | of the St. John, in north latitude 47° 2! 39", 
with him was no better than “the baseless passes through the same axis, and proceeds 
fabric of a vision.’ Good! That proves, ! to discharge itself into the Bay of Fundy. It 
at all events, that in the portion of the terri- | is further of importance to observe, that the 
tory we retain we only have got our own, trail, or path, of the Indian nations between 
and have no cause to boast of an acquisition. | the Atlantic Ocean and the river St. Law- 


But how stood our claim to the rest? The | rence, lay across that height of land from the 


commissioners in summing up say :— 


“ We report, That we have found a line of 
highlands, agreeing with the language of the 
second article of the treaty of 1783, extend- 


ing from the north-westernmost head of the |}, 


Connecticut river to the sources of the Chau- 
diére, and passing from thence in a north- 


easterly direction, south of the Roostuc, to | 


the Bay of Chaleurs.” 


Was this a discovery? Certainly not. 
This identical line of highlands on which we 
rested our claim was known from the time 


of the aborigines (if, indeed, the Indians were | 


the aborigines, and not the lost tribes of the 
Jews,) and must have been notoriously fa- 
miliar to the framers on either side of the 
treaty of 1783. Our Report states :— 


“From the earliest periods it had been 
known to the French and English settlers in 
that part of North America, that a great axis 
of elevation, or height of land, which had 


its origin in the English colonies, passed to, 


the north-east, throwing down from one 
flank, at about forty-five degrees north lati- 
tude, the head waters of the Connecticut 
River, which empties itself to the south into 
that channel of the Atlantic Ocean which se- 
parates Long Island from the continent; and 
from the other flank, the head waters of the 
St. Francis River, which empties itself in a 
north-westerly direction into the River St. 
Lawrence. Farther to the north-east, the 
head waters of the Kennebec and the most 
western sources of the Penobscot take their 
rise in the same height of land. These two 
rivers discharge themselves into the Atlantic 
Ocean, whilst the Chaudiére River, the 
sources of which almost interlock with those 
of the two last named rivers, empties itself 
into the St. Lawrence nearly opposite to 
Quebec. Equally close to the sources of the 
Chaudiére and the Penobscot, and in about 
forty-six degrees of north latitude, the south- 
west branches of the St. John are derived 





earliest times; and that Quebec, which is 
situated on that part of the St. Lawrence 


| where the river suddenly contracts in breadth, 


and which receives its name from the Indian 
word Kebec, signifying narrow, appears to 
e been a place of resort for the Indians 


| long before the white men visited the country. 


“ From Quebec, the Indians were wont to 
pass up the Chaudiére in their bark canoes, 
carrying them across the Portages, and over 
the height of land to the waters of the Pe- 


_nobscot, and continuing down which to near 


the forty-fifth degree of north latitude, they 
then turned up one of its eastern branches 
called Passadumkeag ; whence, making a small 
portage of about two miles, they got into the 
westernmost waters of the St. Croix, and so 
reached the Bay of Fundy; performing the 
whole distance of about 275 miles by water, 
with the exception of perhaps twelve miles 
of portage, over which, according to the cus- 
'tom still in use by the North American In- 
dians, they carried their light birch-bark 
canoes. 

“ The facility of reaching the river St. Law- 
rence by this route was well known to the 
first settlers, all of whom had for their pria- 
cipal object a trade with the Indians. There 
is a letter extant, from Sir Thomas Temple 
to the Lords of the Council, dated November 
24, 1668, from which it appears, that the 
route was known to the French court before 
that time, the * passage by land,’ evidently re- 
ferring to the ‘ height of land.’ 

“¢M. Doubourg informs me that the Most 
Christian King intended to plant a colony at 
Pentagoet (Penobscot,) and make a passage 
by land to Quebec, his greatest town in Ca- 
nada, being but three days’ journey distant.’ ” 


It is shown, also, that the highlands 
claimed for us were accurately described by 
Governor Pownall,in 1755. Again, after the 
treaty of 1783, they are equally distinctly set 
forth in a contract between the state of Mas- 


sachusetts and persons named Flint and 





from the same height of land. This river,| Jackson. Not circumstances alone, but the 
after running for about 160 miles, ina north-| very wording of the second article of the 


easterly course, nearly parallel to the same! treaty, tend to establish the fact, that the 
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highlands possessing the distinctive proper- 
ties required by the treaty were familiar to 
its framers. An attempt was made by the 
Mr. Webster of 1783 to obtain something like 
the Ashburton treaty, but far short of its mu- 
nificence. Mark the result: 


“The great principle of demarcation ob- 
taining from the earliest periods in America, 
seems to have been the very convenient one 
that boundaries should pass, as far as it was 
practicable, clear of the sources of rivers 
flowing through the respective territories. 
This principle, no doubt, influenced the ne- 
gotiations of the Treaty of 1783. When the 
plenipotentiaries of the Congress proposed a 
line of demarcation which infringed this 
principle—viz. to make the river St. John 
the boundary between the two countries, and 
so admit the United States to the navigation 
of that river, it was instantly rejected.” 


In the wording of the second article of the 
treaty of 1783, “ the highlands” in question 
are defined, so that in a hilly country there 
should be no mistake. The land rises from 
the St. Lawrence on one side, from the At- 
lantic on the other, and in the space between 
them are many ridges; but the treaty, not 
content with simply saying the line shall be 
drawn from the source of the St. Croix river 
to the highlands, declares it shall run 
along the said highlands; and then defines 
them as the highlands which divide those ri- 
vers that emply themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the north-westernmost head 
of the Connecticut river. There is but one 
range of highlands in the whole district 
which fulfils this condition. And, accord- 
ingly, there ought to have been no mistake ; 
and there would have been none, if, after the 
certain memory of this range came to be dis- 
puted, we had employed engineers to survey, 
instead of diplomatists to scribble. Just, 
however, when, after multitudinous blunders 
and delays, we had fallen into the right track, 
and proved the whole of our case, we send 
out a plenipotentiary who yields all, and 
more than was repudiated in 1783. ‘Time, 
trouble, and money, during the intervening 
time, have been all thrown away. It is un- 
necessary we should enter more minutely 
into the case. We have yielded every thing, 
—the Upper St. John River,—the navigation 
of the whole river to the Bay of Fundy,— 
right of fisheries—two-thirds of the territory 
in dispute——a formidable island in the St. 
Lawrence,—military positions along our fron- 
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tier piercing our line of defence and com- 
manding our positions,—one established line 
of communication (in the words of Sir John 
Harvey) with Canada by the valley of St. 
John and the Madawaska settlement—a large 
strip of land at the 45th parallel,—all demands 
with respect to the boundary-line beyoud 
Lake Erie,—every thing—every thing! And 
what have we got in return? The third and 
worst part of our own territory—and peace. 
Peace !—that is to say, a hollow truce, until 
the Americans fancy they can attack us at 
advantage. Peace! we will never have a se- 
cure peace with those our most inveterate 
enemies (unnatural as it seems to be) until, 
in Napoleon’s phrase, we conquer it. Some 
stress has been laid by the journals upon Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh’s speech in favour of the 
Ashburton treaty. We remember when we 
were qualifying ourselves to review the re- 
port published by him and Colonel Mudge, 
that Mr. Urquhart, in one of his pamphlets, 
challenged this civil engineer with having, 
from his connexions and course of life, the 
interests of America more at heart than those 
of England. We thought the charge more 
unfounded at the time than we do at present. 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh must have known that 
he was dealing in fallacies. We have not, as 
he says, half the disputed territory—we have 
not a good military frontier. ‘The cession of 
Rouse’s point and other stations renders it 
any thing but secure—we have not a free and 
safe communication with New Brunswick. 
On the contrary, we are at the mercy of the 
American guns for the transport of every 
letter. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh must have known 
all this—the amount of territory—the mili- 
tary positions ceded—the course of our line 
of communication with New Brunswick, 
where it almost touches on the boundary 
yielded to America. Yet he had the good- 
ness to advise Lord Aberdeen, in vulgar 
phrase, “to split the difference” with the 
Yankee. How grateful we ought to be to 
this minister of peace! almost as grateful as 
to Romeo Coates for his intercession with 
the King of the French to avert a warlike 
collision betwixt the two great nations. A 
vast deal of nonsense has been written in de- 
fence of our giving up the navigation of the 
river St. John to the Americans as part pay- 
ment for a portion of our own territory. The 
treaty of Vienna as to the free navigation of 
certain European rivers has been _prattled 
about. It would be just as germane to the 
matter to talk of the treaty of Limerick and 
the river Shannon. In 1783 we held that 
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the whole of the St. John’s river, from its 
source to its mouths, was our own, and this 
it is evident was acknowledged by the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries and acquiesced in by 
the American people. Is it not, then, with- 
out mincing words, an unworthy abandon- 
ment in 1842 to give up a portion of that 
river and the right to the navigation of the 
whole? Who would be bold enough to re- 
ply in the negative to the question put in this 
straightforward manner? But there has been 
a worse abandonment than that of river or 
territory—the abandonment of a whole set- 
tlement of British subjects. 

Lord Ashburton might have bartered away 
British land for American peace, as Esau 
did his birthright for the mess of pottage ; 
but how came Lord Ashburton to be author- 
ized to sell his brethren? Is the reciprocity 
of engagements betwixt the crown and the 
subject, in Sir Joseph Yorke’s phrase, “ all 
on one side?” Jt used not to be so in those 
feudal times at which Mr. Webster sneers. 
The law of England declares “ the perpetual 
and indissoluble allegiance of the subject, 
and his obligation, under all circumstances, 
to render military services to the crown 
whenever required.’ This Mr. Webster 
admits to Lord Ashburton. Is it not strange 
that a British plenipotentiary should not have 
felt some doubt, some slight “ compunctious 
visiting” as to his right, and as to the just 
and lawful authority,in the eyes of God and 
man, which could, ‘by any possible delega- |! 
tion, enable him to dissolve by his breath a 
link at one end of a chain, every other link 
of which is indissoluble? The people of 
the Madawaska settlements, on that bank of 
the St. John’s river ceded to America, boasted 
to be British, they desired to be governed by 
British laws and under British institutions, 
and they acknowledged allegiance to the 
British crown. The allegiance was accepted, 
and authority. exercised over, and in relation 
to those who embraced it. The land they 
occupied, and in the possession of which 
they were encouraged and protected by the 
British government, civil and military, in 
Canada, under the auspices of the British 
imperial government, was as much British 
ground as the county of Middlesex. The 
only question to be asked under these cir- 
cumstances is, Were they, or were they not, 
British subjects? If they were, they could 
not heve divested themselves of their alle- 
giance to the British crown during any time 
or under any circumstances. 





finquire into this with the due accuracy. 
Looking to the Correspondence relating to the 
North American Boundary, we find from a 
letter dated Frederickton, N. B., April 16, 
1840, addressed by Sir J. Harvey to Mr. 
Fox,— 


“ A sudden and entirely unexpected irrup- 
tion had been made by a large body of the 
militia of the State of Maine, under the au- 
thority of certain ‘resolves’ of its legislature, 
adopted after long discussion with closed 
doors, into a portion of the territory in dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the United 
States (the whole of which territory had up 
to that period continued in the possession of 
Great Britain, and had provisionally consti- 
tuted an integral part of the province of New 
Brunswick, subject to its laws, and acknow- 
ledging no other jurisdiction,) viz., the Val- 
ley of the Restook, where they took post, 
fortified their position, and loudly announced 
their intention of taking immediate posses- 
sion of the whole of the disputed territory ; 
and, to support this advanced force, a further 
call was made by the government of Maine 
on the militia of the state, large bodies of 
which accordingly assembled at Houlton and 
elsewhere, proclaiming their object. Under 
circumstances so extraordinary, and proceed- 
ings so little comprehensible on the part of 
a subordinate section of a nation at peace 
with Great Britain, I could only look to the 
instructions which J held from her majesty’s 
government for my guidance; by these I 
found myself required to protest in the first 
instance, both direct to the authorities of 
Maine and through your excellency to the 
general government of the United States, and 
in the second, to be prepared to assert and 
maintain the possession and jurisdiction of 
Great Britain in and over the disputed terri- 
tory, to give protection to her majesty’s sub- 
jects settled therein, and to guard our esta- 
blished line of communication with Canada 
by the valley of the St. John and the Mada- 
waska settlement.” 


Sir John then proceeds to state :—“ The 
measures which I adopted with a view to 
the fulfilment of these instructions, are known 
to your excellency and the world.” At this 
crisis your excellency interposed! That is 
to say our fatal diplomacy stepped in and 
paralyzed the arm of the soldier. He goes 
on to say :— 


“ A correspondence was shortly afterwards 





But were they British subjects? Let us|opened with me upon the subject by my 
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friend General Scott of the United States’ 
army, of which the object was to avert a 
conflict of arms upon a point of comparatively 
minor importance with respect to the deter- 
mination of the great question at issue be- 
tween the two countries, by proposing that 
each party should pause, shouid mutually 
forbear from collision, and should continue 
in the position in which they then stood as 
to actual possession, neither party admitting 
or conceding the ultimate right of the other 
to such possession,—Maine agreeing to with- 
draw the whole of her militia forces, upon 
my engaging to abstain from any offensive 
operations against them with a view to their 
expulsion.” 


Upon the ratification of this agreement, 
coupled with an assurance from his friend 
General Scott, that it would be fulfilled by 
Maine “cheerfully, and in good faith,” Sir 
John withdrew “her majesty’s 11th regi- 
ment, which was then in occupation of both 
banks of the St. John river, just below its 
confluence with the Madawaska.” In their 
room, he despatched a warden with an un- 
armed posse to protect the timber. But 
scarcely had they entered upon the sphere 
of their duties, when they were attacked by 
an armed body of men from Maine, who 
advanced into the valley of the Upper St. 
John, and there commenced fortifying them- 
selves at the mouth of the Fish river. 
John protested to General Scott, the state of 
Maine, the general government, against this 
atrocious breach of good faith; but, of course, | 
in vain; because, in point of fact, the matter 
was now in the hands of our diplomatists. 
General Scott could only be ashamed of the 
cheerfulness and good faith with which 
Maine had observed the agreement. That 
aggregation of honourable men declared 
loudly they would keep what they had 
seized; and the general government sup- 
ported them after its usual fashion by vile 
quibbling and audacious falsehood. Mr. 
Forsyth, the organ of the government, chose 
to put upon the agreement between Sir J. 
Harvey and General Scott a truly American 
interpretation, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing passage :-— 


“The declaration therefore by Mr. For- 
syth, in his note of the 25th ultimo, that I 
had by that agreement assigned to the State 
of Maine, and therefore myself parted with 
the right and duty of protecting the public 
timber in the disputed territory, cannot be 
regarded as otherwise than a gratuitous, and, 


Sir | 
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I might add, an unfounded assumption which 
all my public acts, more especially my pro- 
clamations and instructions to the warden, 
sufficiently refute and prove that those rights 
and duties have never ceased to be exercised 
by this government.” 


This assumption on the part of Mr. Forsyth 
led naturally to an inquiry as to the limits 
of the Madawaska settlements, with which 
we are now immediately engaged—an in- 
quiry which never would have been neces- 
sary, if the 11th regiment had been left in 
position ; or, in other words, if his excellency 
had not interposed. And Sir John con- 
cludes by,— 


“] invite your excellency’s attention to 
the annexed very clear, satisfactory, and con- 
clusive memorandum on the limits of the 
Madawasca settlements by the respected chief 
justice of this province (before whom Mr. 
John Baker was tried,) and to the sketch 
appended to it, of which the fidelity admits 
of no doubt.” 


We give this memorandum, and from its 
great importance in every point of view, we 
give it entire :-— 


“The geographical limits of the Mada- 
waska settlements may be pointed out with 
a near approach to precision. ‘These settle- 
ments have been progressively formed during 
a period commencing upwards of fifty years 





ago, and extending down to the present time, 
| principally by the French Acadian popula- 
|tion from the lower parts of the St. John, 
and their descendants, that have from time 
to time set down upon ‘the lands, some under 
grants from the government of New Bruns- 
wick, and many without title. The lower 
limit of these settlements, as they existed in 
March, 1839, may be stated to be the Great 
Falls, and the upper limit the river St. 
Francis; and the settlements are made on 
both banks of the river (that is the Maine 
River St. John) without distinction, and are 
not confined to the north side of it. For 
some distance below the confluence of this 
river, quite up to the St. Francis, although 
the population is not so dense as it is below, 
yet there is such continuity of settlements 
on one bank or the other, that it may be 
stated as the general fact, that a traveller on 
the river is always in sight of a dwelling or 
a clearing. A reference to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
sketch, which accompanies these remarks, 
will show this to be the case, and also shows 
the chapel for the upper settlements on the 
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southern bank of the river, about nine miles 
above the confluence of the Madawaska. 
The French settlers throughout this tract of 
ceuntry, without any distinction between 
those in the upper and those in the lower 
parts of it, are known in New Brunswick by 
the common appellation of the ‘ Madawaska 
settlers,” and owe a common allegiance to 
the crown of Great Britain. The authorities 
of this province have always deemed their 
jurisdiction to extend alike to ail parts of 
these settlements, and there are many in- 
stances of the exercise of this jurisdiction on 
record. The most remarkable instance is 
that of the case of John Baker, who was 
tried and convicted in the Supreme Court at 
Frederickton, in the month of May, 1825, 
for acts in resistance to British laws and 
authority, committed on the lot upon which 
he then resided, and still continues to reside, 
at the mouth of the Meriumticook River, 
about five miles below the Fish River; 


which lot, when he first went upon it, about | 


1823, Baker considered as being within the 
province of New Brunswick, and subject to 
its laws, and he received a provincial bounty 
for grain raised upon this land. In this case 
it was proved and held by the Court, that in 
point of fact, the possession and jurisdiction 
of the province of New Brunswick existed 
throughout the Madawaska settlements, in 
their whole extent upwards and downwards, 
and that there was no line of division, in this 
respect, between the several parts of the 
whole settlement, nor any principle known 
to the Court, upon which any such line of 
division could be formed. This ease was 
one of notoriety, and a subject of discussion 
between the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States. A report of it was 
among the documents laid before the King 
of the Netherlands on the Boundary arbitra- 
tion, and will be found in the Appendix to 
the Boundary Pamphlet, published at St. 
John in 1839. <A copy of this pamphlet 
accompanies these remarks, in which are 
marked the several passages in the trial of 
Baker, which are particularly applicable to 
the limits of the Madawaska settlements. 

“Thus Mr. Forsyth’s reasons for not con- 
sidering the territory contiguous to the mouth 
of the Fish River as included in the Mada- 
waska settlement—viz. ‘That it is distant 
some twenty-five miles above it, and the two 
points are not connected by any continuous 
occupation or settlement of the country,’ fall 
to the ground.” 


Vor. I.—Jan. 1843. 2 





It would be superfluous to add one word 
to this document, so properly styled by Sir 
John Harvey as clear, satisfactory, and con- 
clusive, to show that the Madawaska settlers 
at either side of the river considered them- 
selves British subjects, paid allegiance as 
such, and in return received bounties, had 
unto them extended the benefit of our laws 
alike in doing justice to the innocent and 
curbing the guilty, and the protection of our 
arms: it is clear that in the same capacity 
they were acknowledged by the neighbour- 
ing Americans. And yet a body of these 
settlers on the southern bank, to the amount 
of some 1700, have been abandoned to the 
fellowship, the association, the citizenship 
of these very Americans of Maine, against 
whom, for at least the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, they had been accustomed and en- 
couraged to rear an independent front. 

On the great scale, to abandon an ally has 
been at all times held infamous among 
nations, as in the particular, for the citizen 
to fall from his friend or be faithless to his 
guest. Nay, in the case of the being that 
acknowledges his dependence on you, whe- 
ther it be in the words of the subdued fellow- 
creature who appeals thus,—* Behold I am 
thy slave,” or in “the mute eloquence” of 
the dog who licks®your feet, protection is 
his due, and the person to whom his homage 
had been paid, if he refuse that protection, 
is disgraced. Let us then ask, after indulg- 
ing in these allusions, if the lamentable 
nature of the abandonment is decreased be- 
cause it is made in reference to subjects, and 
not mere allies? We should not fancy this 
would be urged, even by that very accom- 
modating voucher and most extraordinarily 
“civil” engineer, Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, who 
bears witness in his own person to his own 
belief that he was the Pagan deus, competent 
to interpose, and proceeds solemnly, seeing 
that the knot was worthy his ingenuity, to 
cut it, for the benefit of Lord Aberdeen. 
Neither does it enter into this consideration, 
whether those our fellow-subjects were poor 
or rich, or how they were employed,—how 
laboriously, how primitively, how unintel- 
lectually,—having once suffered them to 
throw themselves forth into the wilderness 
and there establish a settlement where we 
acknowledged, ruled, and protected them 
against that adverse violence to whose mer- 
cies they are now bequeathed, the less-they 
were able to help themselves the more we 





were bound to help them, and the less could 
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we be justified in falling from them. Wood- | 


fellers, lumberers, squatters (for this sort of 
speech to them may be used in an oppro- 
brious sense, though, if the region be consi- 
dered, not justly,) no doubt, in the honest 
sense of the terms, they are; but they are 
also our own people. They have said to us 
dutifully, “ Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” We aspire to the 
priceless honour of being British men. And 
if, even under the necessity of a “compro- 
mise,” we should have felt it ** expedient,” 
the “ sesame” of modern politics when we 
want to do any thing wrong or shabby, to 


commit them to the desert, like the child of | 


Hagar, at least our patriarchal plenipotentiary 
ought to have been able to show that he 
had provided for the terrible adventure the 
“bread and bottle of water.’ Slavery we 
boast not to tolerate in the individual speci- 


men of human misery and human crime; | 


surely, then, it is scarcely to be believed that 
any lawful authority could exist amongst us 
which, by its delegation, might enable any 
one Englishman to make a sacrificial offering 
to a foreign power of a whole community 
of his countrymen? If this, mdeed, can be, 
a greater blow to the doctrine of indefeasible 
allegiance has been struck by the power 
whose vital interest it is to insist upon it, 
than has yet been achieved in the wildest 
dreams of the most rabid American. Mr. 
Webster’s ingenious arguments, as Lord 
Ashburton calls them, relating as they do 
to the question of the impressment of sea- 
men, cannot go half so far to startle men into 
the belief that if there be the power to let go 
on the one end of the rope, there is the same 
on the other. That this sacrifice has been 
made we must believe, if the least degree of 
faith is to be placed in Sir John Harvey and 
the authorities he has cited, in the reports of 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh and Colonel Mudge, 
and in those of the same civil engineer and 
Captain Broughton. It is needless to refer 
again to the Report, but it is stated in the 
first instance and confirmed by the subse- 
quent investigations, “That the claims of 
Great Britain to the whole of the disputed 
territory are founded in justice, and are in 
plain accordance with the second article of 
the treaty of 1783, and with the physical 
geography of the country.” At one tip of 
the buffalo’s hoof which has been trampled 
into our territory, stands this settlement we 
have abandoned. Abandoned, we say again 
and again, because, not to speak of those 
having regular grants, even the people who, 
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as British subjects, without waiting for the 
tardy operations of engineers occupied it, 
had every reason that common sense could 
suggest or rational honour guarantee, that 
once there under the protection of Great 
Britain, it was their own. It is not within 
the scope of imagination, as we look upon 
the map, to suppose the persons who made 
the original treaty with that revolted popu- 
lace now called the United States, could have 
been so preposterously mean or preternatu- 
rally insane as to have indicated in their 
agreement any thing like the line accepted 
by Lord Ashburton. Look at the map. 
We say it is impossible. At the time in re- 
tiring from the limits of civilization enjoyed 
by the American colonists, and prescribed as 
such when we gave up their cities and strong 
places in our possession, they could not 
have well presumed to follow us into the 
desert and declare for us a preposterous 
frontier as regarded our French territories 
won by arms, to be drawn in the inter- 
mediate desert. They could not have well 
asked us to take a worse boundary-line than 
the old French; yet we are, it appears, to be 
thankful that we have one worse by several 
millions of acres, and with the sacrifice of 
every point or consideration which could 
ever make a frontier valuable. There was 
no earthly reason why we should have given 
up our free communication between New 
Brunswiek and Quebec. There is not the 
shadow of a shade of evidence to show that 
any body ever yet for an instant entertained 
the notion except our late plenipotentiary. 
But, perhaps, good may come out of this 
evil; and that this signal instance of the im- 
propriety of placing a heavy burthen upon 
the shoulders of one not trained to bear it 
may lead, at no distant day, toa change in 
our whole system of diplomacy. 

If our ministry force diplomatic employ- 
ment on gentlemen unacquainted with diplo- 
macy, it is, perhaps, but just to screen those 
gentlemen from inquiry, and however as- 
tounding their failure, to protect them from 
all evil consequences. The government is 
bound to presume they have acted according 
to the best of their ability and judgment, and 
they are not to be punished for the error 
committed in their selection to perform duties 
for which neither practice, nor education, nor 
genius, which on great occasions supplies 
well-nigh all deficiencies, had qualified them. 
But we ought no more to have an ambassador 
whose plea of incompetency shall be ad- 
mitted, than an ignorant, an unqualified, an 
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unfortunate, captain of a man-of-war. We 
make the captain, in the widest sense of the 
word, responsible for every thing he does 
and suffers. Is it not absurd that the am- 
bassador to whom interests ten million times 
more important are committed, in whose 
hands, as well as in those of the naval com- 
mander, are the glory and honour of Great 
Britain, and this on a much longer and more 
enduring scale, should be held irresponsible ? 
Is it not monstrous at the age of our empire 
that even after the negotiations have been 
concluded, not alone the public, but the im- 
perial parliament is as far as may be, pre- 


vented from examining and pronouncing an | 


opinion on the past with a view to the 
amendment of that which has been wrong, 
in the time to come? Is it not ridiculous 
that the people and its representatives should 
be constantly indebted to foreign govern- 
ments and a foreign press for a knowledge 
of what their own servants engaged on diplo- 
matic missions have said and done? While 
negotiations are pending, let ministers, “ from 
their regard to public business,” be as re- 
served and as discreet as they please—let 
public opinion be mute—let the House of 
Commons be silent—but an affair once con- 
cluded, the House of Commons and the peo- 
ple have a right to know what has been done, 
and why it has been done. Let us hear no 
official jargon on this subject from tape-tiers. 
The time for that trash is gone by. The 
people must and will know how their busi- 
ness is done by their servants. The word 
has gone forth against “fictions” of all 
kinds. We have arrived at the substantial 
region of sturdy facts. The system of lum- 
bering diplomacy we have dragged after us 
is utterly unsuited to the climate, and it 
must be altered and amended thoroughly. 


RACING IN FRANCE. 


NotwitTHsTANnpING the death of the Duke 
of Orleans, it seems to be determined that 
every thing shall be done to keep up with 
spirit the amusement of horse-racing in 
France, and in consequence to encourage 
the breed of horses. The King has given 
his patronage to racing; the Government 
supports it by liberal donations; the aristo- 
cracy, in imitation of the King, favour it 
with their patronage; and the mass of the 
people follow the general example. At 
Chantilly the races went off with spirit, but 





the attendance of fashionables was not large, 
owing, however, to the very unfavourable 
state of the weather. On Sunday last the 
Paris races took place on the Champ de 
Mars, and the day being beautifully fine, 
there was a good attendance of all classes of 
people, from the aristocracy down to the 
small tradesman. In the midst of the course 
were the carriages of the exclusives of ton, 
and many dashing cavaliers on noble steeds ; 
and around were the people in circles of two 
and three deep, kept back by a goodly array 
of soldiers, armed with sword and bayonet. 
The racing was exceedingly good, and ex- 
cited the very highest interest, and altogether 
the affair went off to the great admiration of 
the gay and ungodly Parisians. 





THE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Dvurine the present century, has been in 
the following ratio :— 


1801 . . 10,472,048 


Decennial Increase. 


1811 . . 11,969,364 . 1,497,316 
1821 . . 14,073,331 . . 2103,967 
1831 . . 16,260,381 2,187,050 
1841 . . 18,656,414 2,396,033 


The statistics collected for the purpose of 
establishing a comparison of the sources of 
income in 1814 and at the present time, 
show an increase in the rent of houses from 
£16,260,000 to £25,000,000; in tithes, 
mines, quarries, canals, iron works, &c., 
from £4,470,000 to £8,429,000, the divi- 
dends of railways, a fresh source of income, 
and other property of a similar class, being 
included in the latter amount; in the profits 
of trades and professions from £38,310,000 
to £56,000,000. In the income of public 
officers there is, on the other hand, a de- 
crease from £11,744,000 to £7,000,000. 


Up to the present time capital executions 
in Algeria have been performed with the 
yatagan, but are in future to be performed 
as in France. guillotine has been made 
in Paris, which is to be sent immediately to 
Algiers — Galignani. 





In the season of 1840-1841 the produce 
of silk in the Lombardo-Venetian country 
became doubled. Nine-tenths is exported ; 
England taking annually about 500,000 lbs. 
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From the United Service Journal for November. 
JUSTICF AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
WAR UPON THE AFFGHANS. 


Tue affairs of Afighanistan still remain in | 
mysterious and uncertain form, while the | 
suspense that hangs over their solution has | 
only served to give currency to vague con- 


jecture, and to offer an occasion for party” 
disputes and invective, founded on the dif-, 


ference in politics of the late and present 
Governor-General of India. Without wish- 
ing to enter into these, we still feel ourselves 
at liberty to make a few general remarks on 


this war, which, both in its origin and re-| 
sults, has disappointed the hopes of all those | 
who are well-wishers to the military honour | 


of the country, and who are still in doubt in 
what way the question is to be finally 
resolved. 

Holding, as we do, every respect for the 


prerogative of the Crown, we feel most pain- | 


fully when we think, as in this case, that the 
privilege may be used not for the general 
benefit of the nation, but to fulfil the chime- 
rical views of individuals. If it should ever 
enter into the head of the Sovereign of Eng- 
Jand to declare war against any nation, and | 
the measure should be highly unpopular at | 


home, the prerogative would not be ques-| 


tioned, but the war would not proceed, be- 


cause the House of Commons would refuse | 
the supplies. ‘This, we believe, is a received | 
axiom in our political code; but its opera-| 


tion appears to cease when carried beyond 


the limits of Europe, where Ministers take | 


upon them to wage war without any previous 
consent being granted or asked; and before 
they lay their motions before Parliament, the 


war is so far in progress, that there is no_ 


withdrawing, without disgrace. It has hi- 


therto been pleaded, that in India, when a 
hostile attitude is assumed by any of our| 
frontier neighbours, the most valuable time | 


would be lost if the matter was to be referred 
home, and wait for approval. 
vernors-General have then tacitly been per- | 
mitted to use the Sovereign’s prerogative of | 
making war, which they do on their own) 
responsibility ; ; and this power has been very 
rarely abused; the necessity of these wars | 


has been made apparent, and every succour | 


and support been afforded from home. 

Not so the war in Affghanistan: it was 
provoked by no hostile attitude on the part 
of the Affghans, such as might threaten the 
security of our Indian empire,—the Governor- 


The Go-| 


THE AFFGHANS. 


|General was in no way pressed for time ; on 

| the contrary, he had communicated his views 
|to the Government at home, and it was with 
the approbation, and even it is said, at the 
| suggestions of Ministers, that he launched 
| the country into a war against a collection of 
mountain tribes, that never gave us any real 
cause of complaint, and without any other 
apparent or ostensible motive than an exag- 
gerated apprehension that the intrigues of 
Russia and Persia, on this north-western < ap- 
proach to our dominions, might be attended 
with ultimate danger to our Indian empire. 
If such had really been the case, and the 
Government possessed proofs to that effect, 
would it not have been more honest and 
straightforward to have declared war against 
the Russians or Persians, in preference to at- 
tacking a set of half-savage mountaineers, 
who had been seduced by these nations ? 

By way of conciliating the people, we 
carried with us a hated ty rant, who had been 
expelled the country, and placed him on the 
throne of Cabul. Jt would certainly have 
defied the intelligence of the most acute Aff 
ghan to guess what were our ulterior views 
with regard to Shah Soojah, and whether we 
intended to make him an independent Prince, 
|or a dependent Satrap, like the Rajahs of 
| ‘Hindostan. The war begun on false pretexts 
was carried out against every maxim or 
‘principle of military science; the success in 
the first instance seemed to sanction the de- 
parture from rules, but the penalty was at 
hand. In utter ignorance of the feeling or 
disposition of the tribes, as how they felt 
disposed to the government we had thrust 
upon them, the principal part of our Army 
was withdrawn; and in place of being sta- 
tioned at Peshawar, Loudiana, or Ferozepore, 
to be ready to give assistance if required, they 
were scattered all over India. The garrison 
of Cabul was further weakened by sending 
away Sale’s brigade—an invalid General or 
ficer, on his Way home, for the recovery of 
his health, was sent up to take a divided 
command with a Political Agent: between 
_the two, the commonest precautions were en- 
| tirely neglected, the supplies of the Army left 
“unguarded, and to add to these embarrass- 
| ments and difficulties, the officers’ wives had 
been allowed to go up from India. This isa 
short abstract of the faults which have been 
paid for by the lives of ten thousand people. 

We would fain attribute this tragedy of er- 
Tors to any thing but design; but what shall 
we say of those who, endeavouring to save 


| themselves from the consequences of these 
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olunders, tamper with the despatches of their 
own emissaries, and so alter and garble them, 
as to make appear that it was by the advice and 
suggestions of these envoys that the different 
measures were entered into? ‘The very re- 
verse of the truth! Unfortunately for those 
who wish to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter cause, it has been found that dead men 
can tell tales. Every day brings forward 
proofs; and, when the whole correspondence 
of M‘Naghten and Burnes comes to light, 
such a mass of evidence will appear, that the 
British nation may give up all claim for jus- 
tice or consideration for its own honour, un- 
less a searching and bond fide inquiry is 
made into these delinquencies. In all the 
charges brought against Warren Hastings, he 
never was accused of falsifying despatches! 
In a former notice on the possibility of 
withdrawing our troops, we advanced such 
arguments as we thought might serve to 
“ break our fall,” and reconcile us to the ne- 


cessity ; but we never gave up the hope that | 


a brighter prospect would still open upon us, 
and, if forced to abandon the country ulti- 
mately, from motives of strict prudence, we 
should beat our retreat under the shade of 
our laurels. 


HOME. 


Wuar a feeling does that simple word 
convey to his ears who knows the real bless- | 
ing of a home—that shelter from the world, 
its jealousies and its envies, its turmoils and 
its disappointments—where, like some land- 
locked bay, the still, calm waters sleep in 
silence, while the storm and hurricane are 
roaring without—where glad faces and bright 
looks abound—where each happiness is re- 
flected back from every heart, and ten times 
multiplied, and every sorrow comes softened 
by consolation and words of comfort: and 
how little like this is the abode of the great 
leader of fashion; how many of the fairest 
gifts of humanity are turned back by the glare 
of a hundred wax-lights, and the glitter of 
guilded lacqueys ; and how few of the chari- 
ties of life find entrance where the splendour 
and luxury of voluptuous habits have stifled 
natural feeling, and made even sympathy un- 
fashionable-——Jack Hinton. 


Ir appears that, in 1816, the population of 
Prussia amounted to 10,349,000 souls, and, 
in 1840, had increased to 14,928,500. 

9* 
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A REMARKABLE physiological phenome- 
non occupies the attention of all Venice— 
the complete renewal of the teeth of the Sis- 
ter Theodosia, of the Carmelite Convent in 
Venice, a vivacious lady, ninety-two years of 
age. What makes it still more extraordinary 
is, that a similar renewal took place at the 
age of forty-seven years, and of sixty-three, 
so that she has had new teeth five times in 
her life. This phenomenon is only another 
illustration of the exceeding impropriety of 
looking to the Almanack de Gotha, the Peer- 
age, the Baronetage, and other indiscreet 
volumes, for the age of the ornaments of so- 
ciety. Ladies must not be judged of by their 
years, when arrived at that period 

Which certain people call a certain age, 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears. 
The fairest and most vivacious leaders of so- 
ciety are still the same ladies which ruled it 
some fifteen years ago. What if Viscountess 
P , Lady J ,and the Marchioness of 
L— be all born in the past century ; each has 
made the best 

Of time, and time returns the compliment. 

May their wisdom-teeth thrice go and come, 
like those of Sister Theodosia! 











ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN CHINA. 


An English newspaper has been lately es- 
tablished in Hongkong, called the Hongkong 
Gazette, conducted by a gentleman recently 
residing in London. It is intended soon to 
commence one in the Chinese language. In- 
deed, the Gazette sometimes contains extracts 
in that language. The Chinese are Tepre- 
sented as very anxious and persevering in 
their efforts to learn English, as well as to 
learn all relating to this country. Certainly, 
they need learn something true of us, if they 
still hold opinions similar to those of one of 
their own treatises in geography, which de- 
scribes England as “the kingdom of Yizg- 
keihle, a dependent or tributary estate, of 
Holan” ( Holland.) 


ARRANGEMENTS are in active progress at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris, under the 
direction of M. Duban, the architect of the 
establishment, for the classification of the nu- 
merous works of sculpture and architecture 
which have been collected in the last half 





century, to form the museum of that school. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


PAINTINGS FROM HERCULANEUM AND = 
POMPEII. 


THE paintings cut from the walls of Her- 
culaneum or Pompeii are more instructive 
than whole tomes of archeology. What a 
number of curious facts have we gathered, in 
this one day, respecting the interior of 
Roman houses—the furniture, the trades, the 
toilet, the comestibles, the fruits, fishes, the 
beasts and birds, that were familiar objects 
to their inhabitants! Attracted by the real 
beauty of some of the specimens, let us first 
look at the ladies, and endeavour to make 
out something about them. That they must | 
have liked dress, as now, is evident by the 
toilettes here displayed. Of the total num-, 
ber of female figures, about two-thirds wear 
ear-rings, almost all have necklaces; many 
wrist-bracelets—some few carry them on the 
fore arm, while it is remarkable that, on the 
fingers of one or two only, there are rings— 
rings then for women were not in favour or 
in use. ‘They appear, without exception, to 
have taken as much pleasure as their descend- 
ants in the management of their hair. We 
once went over the whole series of em- 
presses in the Florence gallery, where mar- 
ble has rendered hair dressing monumental, 


and would not answer for it, that the sur- | 
passing ugliness of several coiffures will | 


never be revived. Here, on the contrary. 
where all the knots, and curls, and braidings, 
and nettings, are represented by a more pe- 
rishable art, taste had so much improved 


would, notwithstanding his equal vanity and 
skill, be compelled to admit that his art has 
received small improvement or addition since 
Pompeii was destroyed. Here we have a| 
lady, whose loose tresses, still in the hands 
of her maid, fall beautifully over her shoul- 
ders; and here the simple ammonite curl is 
just g ‘gathered up, and going to be confined, | 
as now, by the tortoise-shell comb. Behold! | 
the tiara twist and the flat band of our own 
days had already been adopted. We are 
glad to find that some of these ladies could 
read. ‘That is probably the housekeepers’ 
diary in their hands—that roll of papyrus 
which occurs in these paintings more than 
once. Of many, the features are really very 
handsome ; some, no doubt, are portraits, and 
some seem to have that general air of “ wo- 
men of fashion” that none, as it is supposed, 
but the privileged class ever acquire. In 


18 PAINTINGS FROM HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 


short, there is nothing like Herculaneum and 
Pompeii in all the w orld! Both have fur 
nished materials for volumes—of which 
volumes the very titles occupy several pages 
in the preface to the “Museo Borbonico.” 


If nothing but one street of an ancient city 
had been excavated, the interest would be 


immense; but all the objects of daily use in 
the domestic life of the Romans were found 


‘in these streets, and every year is adding 


more! For ourselves, we found incessant 
interest in the paintings of the museum, taken 
from these walls—more, indeed, than else- 


where ; besides the progress of that first of 


arts, so exactly ascertained, and the branches 
in which it was originally defective or ex- 
cellent exposed. The figure drawing is 
sometimes admirable—wonderful! in other 
pieces it is false and faulty. The expression 


is often marvellous—the grouping not sel- 
_dom well conceived, and the story, of course, 
well told. One has only to study the Aoschy- 
lus, and a female fisure sacrificing to Me ‘I po- 


mene; either of the Medeas; the Perseus 
liberating Andromeda; the discovery of 
Orestes by Electra; to be satisfied on this 
head. The attitude of the Medea, in full front 


of the spectator, with the two children in the 


_back-ground, is incomparable, and fit for the 
study of a Siddons. The sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia is finely conceived. ‘Then there are 
some pretty fancies: Cupid fixing an ear- 
ring into a lady’s ear; or putting his head 


| into the helmet of Mars—who has removed 


it, as an embarrassing article of dress, during 


a little colloquy with Venus. The sale of 
,| Loves, of which there is a cage-full, was an 
that we venture to say, a Parisian coiffeur | 


early discovery in Herculaneum. A female 
seller of that mischievous sort of poultry is 
taking one out by the wings, for the choice 
or approval of a lady purchaser. ‘The repre- 
sentation of common objects identifies them 
‘as our own. ‘The napkin-press; the hooped 
| frame for airing clothes over charcoal; the 
| carafles for water; the ink-stand ; the truss- 
ed fowls; the fish of to-day’s market: the 
| trighia, or red- mullet, in all its fresh pink co- 
‘lour; the hedge-birds ; the Etruscan vases, 
| painted into ornaments. ‘There is no end to 
these things! A concert, in which one 
party plays the harp, another blows the dou- 
ble-flute,and a third sings from musical nota- 
tion on a sheet held in the hand. How well 
they painted water! There is the head of 
Medusa, of which the reflection is seen in 
the sea below. A bottle of clear glass half 
full, with the play of light on it,and a drink- 
ing glass inverted over the neck of such a 
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bottle—as they sometimes lay the cloth at 


taverns. ‘There is a quadriga, (this, however, | 
is on a vase,) in which two of the horses are | 
bay, one white and one black. Guercino had 
probably that vase and that quadriga in his | 


mind when he painted the Aurora. 


LUCUS A NON LUCENDO. 


Tuat sort of practical jocosity which 
made the Russians call a place lightsome be- 
cause it was darksome, often animates men 
in the judgment on their own characters, or, | 
vice versa, makes their very profession of 
some quality the provocative to its opposite ; 
as Nero gave a zest to his atrocities by the 
preliminary affectation of cultivating senti- 
ment. The Queen’s tour in Scotland has 
brought to present light two records of regal 
resolves. prevented or abandoned. Victoria 
and her consort were asked to write their 
names in the Guildry-books of Perth, and 
they did so; the Queen displaying her cali- 
graphy in the usual motto of the Sovereign ; 
Prince Albert setting forth his autograph ina 
German phrase, the opportune motto of his 
house, or one adopted by the faithful cavalier 
—each happening to suggest no glaring im- 
propriety. ‘They were shown the signature 
of two royal personages who had _ preceded 
them—very different people, and having a 
very different fate even in youth—James the 
Sixth of Scotland and Charles the First. 

Theautograph of the minion-ridden despot- 
pedagogue stands thus— 

“1601. 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
James R.” 


HEALTH OF LONDON. 


THE season now appears to be re- 
markably healthy. The deaths for the week 
ending Oct. 8 were 848 ; for the correspond- 
ing week, on an average of the four years 
1838 to 1841, they were 912. If we take 
into consideration the increase of the popu- 
lation, we shall find the decrease in the rate 
of mortality to be fully ten per cent. 


THE MENTZ BIBLE. 


A Betaian journal mentions that a person 
lately purchased at St. Trond, among a heap 
of old books, a sixth known copy of this 
bible ; and that for one purchased by Louis 


LORD WELLESLEY. 


Tue attachment of Lord Wellesley to 
Eton was of so ardent a nature, that when 
in the course of conversation it was suggested 
that a public funeral in Westminster Abbey 
should crown a life spent, as his had been, 
in the service of his country, he expressed a 
decided preference to have his remains placed 
in Eton College Chapel. Shortly afterwards 
he wrote the following lines :— 


“Lord Wellesley wishes to be interred in 
the Chapel of Eton College, with the follow- 
ing lines engraved on his tomb: 


‘Fortune, rerumque vagis exercitus undis 

In gemium redeo serus, Etona, tuum: 

Magna sequi, et summe minori calmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 

Auspicede didici Puer, atque in limine vite 
Ingenuas vare laudis amare vias. 

Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitaret honos, 

Muneris Alma tui est: altrix da terra sepulerum, 
Supremam lacrymam da! memoremgue mei! 


“ Kingston House, Jan. 5, 1842. Ww.” 


* 


SHE DIED! 


BY ELIZABETH SHERIDAN CAREY. 


“Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.’’ Matherbe 


Sur died, 
In youth’s bright dawn—life’s morning hour— 
Ere shadows o’er her pathway fell! 
She died in Beauty’s fragrant flower, 
And Love’s first breath’d enthralling spell! 


She died 
Ere yet one charm had wan’d away— 
Eve paled her cheek’s vermilion dye— 
Ere blent her golden Jocks with grey— 
Or dimm’d her darkly-brilliant eye! 


She died, 
Nor felt the with’ring hand of Time 
Lead her, reluctant, to the tomb. 
In youth’s sweet spring, in beauty’s prime, 
She met the sever’d rose’s doom! 


She died, 
Nor knew the canker-blight of care, 
Of feelings chill’d, and hopes deject— 
Of pining thoughts, and lone despair, 
And faithless passion’s cold neglect. 


She died, 
And o’er that corse, that flower-strewn bier, 
Age bends, and shrouds its hoary head ; 
And Love, with fruitless, anguish’d tear, 
Unchanging mourns the early dead. 





the Eighteenth, he gave 20,000 frances, or 
about £800. 


October, 1842. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. Geschichte der Philosophie. 


20 THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. 


to those who suppose the ancient beliefs to 


|have been included in the popular mytho- 
Von Dr.| logy; and who have yet to learn, that even 


Heinrich Ritter. (History of Philoso-/ from the age of Solon, in the breasts of a 
phy. By Dr. Heinrich Ritter.) Hamburg. | succession of the men who govern general 


1838—41. 


Dr. Heinrich Ritter. 


: ‘intellect sooner or later, Jupiter and his 
2. The History of Ancient Philosophy. By gods had but a divided empire. 


An outline 


Translated from the | of these matters would seem essential to all 


German by Alexander J. W. Morrison,| who desire thoroughly to understand the 


B.A. 3 vols. Oxford. 1838—40. 

3. Introduction a Il’ Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie. Par V. Cousin, Pair de France, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur de Philo- 
sophie a la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. 


(Introduction to the History of Philoso- | 


1839. 


phy.) Paris. 


4. Nouveaux Fragments Philosophiques. Par 
(New Philosophical | 


V. Cousin, &e. &e. 


Fragments.) Paris. 1841. 


Tue relation of the Early Greek Philoso- 





phy to the Source of Modern Civilization has | 


never been formally dwelt upon by historians, 
and is rarely the subject of even occasional 
remark with any English writer. Ritter 
opens the consideration of it in his later vo- 
lumes, devoted to the Christian Philosophy, 


and of which the English translation has not | 


yet appeared. Its deep interest and great im- 
portance will hardly be brought in question. 

When the Emperor Julian determined, by 
every means within his power, to obstruct 
the progress of Christianity, his first step 
was to interdict to the followers of the new 
faith any further cultivation of the Greek 
Eclectic Philosophy. And rightly to ascer- 
tain in what way that system of thought had 
become available for the purposes of the 


Christian Fathers, is to contemplate the im+| 


portant action of still earlier modes of phi- 
losophic thinking in Greece, on the history of 
the world. 

That a great power was called into exist- 
ence by Plato, is always admitted : as are the 
later usurpations of Aristotle, his most famous 
scholar. What in reality this power was, 
how it originated or acted, is never brought 
within the view of modern historical inquiry. 
Yet it is as certain that Plato could not have 
arrived at the results which are embodied in 
his philosophy, but for the tracks left by 
previous thinkers in whose steps he followed, 
as it is that the largest and most fruitful ac- 
cessions which have been made to literature 
since his day, and especially to the literature 
of theology, would not have been made if 
Plato had not lived. How such a man arose 
in that period of Greece, can be little known 


greatness, their vast importance. 





/history of any subsequent civilized time; 


and in a particular manner to those who 
would trace out the forms and fluctuations 
of belief, the exactions and assumptions of 
power, which followed the introduction of 
Christianity, and are so large a part of our 
own English Annals. 

History would be a disheartening catalogue 
of lives and deaths, instead of the hopeful 
and delightful study that it is, if its events 
were not thus viewed, in their relations to 
past and future. Simple and ordinary in 
themselves, it is from this they derive their 
In them- 
selves, it may be, melancholy or disastrous, 
it is in this that the surviving principle of 
hope is still discovered. Profoundly sad as 
it is to contemplate the fall of a great faith, a 
great literature, or a great people,—it is here 
the wise consolation is suggested, that what 
are thus called national catastrophies are in 
truth but new periods of successive develop- 
ment. 


“« All changes, nought is lost : the forms are changed ; 
And that which has been, is not what it was, 
Yet that which has been, is.” 


When the Sophistical Effort made itself 


‘felt in Athens, a heavy and hopeless night 





seemed to have overtaken the Greek Philo- 
sophy. Yet it was only the forerunner of 
its brightest day. It indicated the period of 
decline when new development is inevitable : 
a crisis in the disease of the older systems 
of thouglit, which was to recover itself in the 
persons of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
And thus it must always be while the scheme 
of the world continues. To Advance is the 
Great Law, and it is not pursued less steadily 
for the retrograde movements that appear so 
often to retard it. The straight line in civili- 
zation is nowhere discoverable: progress, the 
law of civilization, never comes to a stand. 
Where great communities have perished, it 
was because of those vices and imperfections 
which, had they longer existed, might have 
rendered progress impossible : not because of 
that eminence in virtue or in wisdom, the vital 
part of which continues to exist, for the sake of 
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progress, and for its lasting guidance. Where | wards attend us, with the achievements of 
what are called Dark Ages throw their sha-| civilizations which had been so narrow and 
dow upon history, it is not that light has be- | | imperfect, that even their memory is well 
come extinguished, but that the accession | nigh lost. At the same time it is not in the 
of new fuel takes time to give new brilliancy least implied by this, that their philosophy 
and strength to the fire. was not the native spontaneous growth of the 

The triumphs of individual mind are not | Greek.Mind. It must be admitted, i in a par- 
to be confounded with the struggle of hu- ticular manner, to have been so. What Plato 
manity. Individual great men, than whom | said generally, and with a just pride, of his 
it is scarcely possible for greater to arise,| countrymen, is here applicable: “ Whatever 


have adorned almost every age, as if to show | 
us what the human stature may be made: 
and there is no known instance in which the | 
thoughts of such men have been wholly lost, | 
or that it could be said of them—they have | 
ceased altogether to exert any kind. of in-| 
fluence. ‘Thus, though none of the condi-| 
tions of progress are strictly incident to such | 
discoveries as the individual reason may | 
make into the mysteries of the soul, the | 
physical phenomena of nature, or even just 
laws of human government; yet these trea- 
sures are for its furtherance, ultimate if not 
immediate, and in its great stages are felt, if 
they are not recognised or seen. ‘Time si- | 
Jently concentrates, and is ever reproducing | 
them. It is in finding such calm great truths | 
immutable, that the variable efforts of civili- | 
zation are guided to the secrets of their) 
failure, and the hopes of a new attempt; that | 
they learn to take the centre of exertion with 
a wider circumference; and know that, if | 
baffled again, they must enlarge it to take in | 
other interests, and embrace yet wider aims. 

Nor can this general movement of endeavour 
cease, nor the action and reaction of indivi-| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


we Greeks receive from the Barbarians, we 


‘improve and perfect.” Whatever the amount 


of knowledge or past experience they inhe- 
rited,—the method in which they applied At, 


the results to which they directed it, the in- 


vention and spirit of system by which they 
harmonized it, with that exquisite love of 
form which they carried into every province 
of the mind,—all these were emphatically 


| their own. pal announced the liveliest and 


most acute race of men; the intellect the 


most active, ingenious, and capable of close 


and distinct reasoning; the idea of art the 


most true and beautiful; that the world had 


seen. And hence it is that it becomes so 
important to look at these earlier stages of 
the Greek philosophy ; wherein, let the pride 
of later and more complete investigation 
Imagine what it will, began that era of Thought 
by which, in all its most important concerns, 


| the world has since been guided. 


We have placed the work of Dr. Ritter at 
the head of this paper, because we are glad 
‘to confess to it many obligations which shall 
be acknowledged in detail before the subject 
is laid down. At once we will not hesitate 


dual minds upon the continual progress it to say that his book is not only able and 
involves, nor the alliance of present with | "comprehensive, but not unworthy of becom- 
past and future——until the light of their long | ing the standard book in relation to the mat- 


expe rience shall have found a place at each 
man’s hearth; and these explored secrets and | 
mysteries of ‘the individual soul have disco-| 
vered their final use, in a better adjustment 
of the relations of humanity.— 

For the part which, before the Christian 
era, was taken by Thought in development | 
of this law, we turn to Greece. ‘To the ob-| 
scure and priestly memory of Epimenides, 
more of imposture than philosophy has been 
affixed, by the indignant verdict of Solon: 
Thales and Pythagoras, therefore, first occur 
to us. And remembering their travels to the 
East, with the knowledge which seems to 
have been saved by Pythagoras from the 
wrecks of philosophy in Egypt and India, 
they carry the imagination back to a remoter 
antiquity than their own, and serve to connect 





the future, in every step of which they after- 


ters of which it treats. It has this manifest 
superiority over the great work of Tenne- 
mann, that he has carefully avoided colour- 
ing its historical picture with his own views, 
or with those of some master in philosophy 
whom he follows with implicit reliance.* 
Dr. Ritter is anxious on all occasions to give 
the doctrine of each philosopher as much as 
possible in its original forms of expression ; 
and we receive it in the majority of cases, in 
the very words of the Greek authority. In 
what follows, however, it is right to state 


* Mr. Morrison’s translation of Ritter, as far as pub- 
lished, is entitled to great praise. It is spirited and 
easy, yet extremely faithful and correct. In the lat- 
ter respect, it contrasts favourably with a translation 
of Tennemann’s Manual, also issued within the last 
few years from Oxford, and a faithless, garbled, most 
discreditable production. 
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that we have not restricted ourselves to his logy. The idea of a liquid element as the 
researches; but have gone for the most part | origin of things, for example, Aristotle attri- 


to the original sources ; 


nor omitted to as-| butes to very simple observation on the uses 


certain what other German writers, the dis- of moisture in the nourishment of animal 
ciples of Cousin in France, or the more | and vegetable life: just as, by a similar pro- 
accomplished classical scholars of our own cess, some century later, Anaximenes was 
land, have contributed to this large field of |led to think that air, since it encompassed 
| and sustained the earth and the heavenly 

‘THaces or Mitetus—said to be of Phe-_ bodies that float in it, must be the universal 
nician family, and who had certainly travelled | source of life; the breath of the world; that 
which animates all the beings that live i in it. 


inquiry. 


through Egypt—flourished so early that he | 
has won the quasi-fabulous distinction of one 
of the Seven Sages: Herodotus, Plato, and 


only on the vague authority of tradition. 
Yet it would seem certain, that amidst his 


Of this theory of Thales, the greatest living 


| inquirer into nature has also remarked, that 
Aristotle can speak of the events of his life, 


“ modern geologists will not be at a loss to 


conceive how an observant traveller might 


republican views of the destiny of man (on, 


which a number of moral precepts have been 
somewhat gratuitously attributed to him,) and 
his curious speculations on the animated and | 
ensouled nature of the World (which he held 
to be a living being, gradually maturing and 


forth-forming itself from an imperfect seed- | 


state of moisture,) he had struck upon some 
extraordinary truths. He asserted the round- 
ness of the earth, and made known many 
properties of triangles and circles. Such 
problems as that of the equality of the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle, are attri- 
buted to him: he is said to have measured 
the pyramids by their shadows: and he first 
advised his countrymen, when at sea, not to 
steer by the Great Bear, which forms a con- 
siderable circle round the pole, but to take 
the Lesser Bear for their polar star. His 
most famous expression is preserved by Aris- 
totle: “ Every thing is full of gods ;” in proof 
of which he assigned the magnet and amber, 
in which he had discovered the magnetic and 
electric properties. We have the competent 
authority of Sir John Herschel in alleging, 
that his ideas of eclipses and of the nature of 
the moon were sound. Indeed, it rests upon 
the statement of Herodotus, that he absolutely 
predicted—employing, no doubt, the astrono- 
mical formule of the Chaldeans—that solar 
eclipse which became memorable in history 
for the effect it produced in separating the 
contending armies of the Lydians and Medes, 
when Cyaxares fought against Halyattes ; 
and which is supposed to have occurred more 
than six hundred years before Christ. 

When Aristotle alludes to Thales, with a 
view to claim for Greece the merit of his 
philosophy, he does him but justice in attri- 
buting his theories as much to the spirit of 
rational inquiry into nature, as to his ac- 
quaintance with Oriental learning or mytho- 


become conversant with this notion, without 
having recourse to the mystic records of 


Egypt or Chaldea.”* It may in short be said 
of him, that he first discarded the mere im- 


| pressions of the senses; first looked beneath 
the surface of appearances ; first appreciated 
the value of that serious examination of the 
phenomena of the natural world, which, even 
while his disciples suffered themselves to be 
carried most distantly away from the path of 
sober and rational inquiry, was never after- 
wards wholly lost sight of. “Great men,” 
exclaims Pliny, with just enthusiasm, after 
naming him and Ptolemy’s great precursor 
Hipparchus, whose later discoveries resulted 
from those of Thales: “elevated above the 
common standard of human nature, by dis- 
covering the laws which celestial occurrences 
obey, and by freeing the wretched mind of 
man from the fears which eclipses inspired. 
Hail to you and to your genius! [Interpreters 
of Heaven! Worthy recipients of the laws of 
the universe! Authors of principles which 


|connect gods and men !” 





PyTHacGoras, meanwhile, had arisen in the 
age of Thales, and plucked out the heart of 
a greater portion of the mundane mystery. 
He was born in the island of Samos, some- 
where about five hundred and seventy years 
before Christ. He travelled Egypt in his 
youth, bearing letters to king Amasis from 
Polycrates (then, or shortly after, the tyrant 
of Samos ;) and going thence to Asia, is said 
even to have visited India and the Gymnoso- 
phists. But extreme caution is necessary to 
discriminate any event of his life, obscured 
as all of them are by a cloud of fables: 
merely to accept the popular accounts of the 
men with whom he had associated or studied, 
would be to stretch his term of existence 
through more than three centuries. In this 


‘* Sir John Herschel. 
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respect, ancient tradition seems entitled to 
implicit belief on one point only: that he 
had certainly, as a young man, conversed 
much with PHEerecypdEs or Scyros, who is 
alluded to by Josephus as having studied 
philosophy in Egypt; and to whom also, it 
is on record, supernatural powers were sup- 
posed to belong, because of his having pre- 
dicted the events of an earthquake and a 
thunder-storm, both of which actually fol- 
lowed. If this were so, modern inquirers, 
though they follow hard upon his steps, 
have not yet overtaken Pherecydes of Scy- 
ros. Nothing can be more uncertain, how- 
ever, than the nature of the progress Phe- 
recydes had made in physical or moral 
sciences. He seems to have used his know- 
ledge chiefly to amaze the vulgar, and chal- 
lenge ignorant adoration. What remains of 
his writing—and the prose he set down 
upon sheepskins, as the Jonians were wont 
to do before they got papyrus from Egypt, 
is worth notice as the earliest extant speci- 
men of Greek prose—allies him with the 
Orphic theologers rather than with the philo- 
sophers. The only decided tribute to his great- 
ness is preserved by Cicero and contirmed by 
previous tradition : that he was the first of the 
sages who plainly and unequivocally declared 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
The first public appearance of Pythagoras, 
and his alleged earliest assumption of that 
title of philosopher which was afterwards so 
famous, are recorded by Cicero. Having 
alluded to the seven wise men, the cogo:—by 
which term the earliest Greeks expressed 
their men of action as well as thought—he 
proceeds: “ from whence all who were exer- 
cised in the contemplation of nature, were held 
to be, as well as called, wise men; and that 
name of theirs continued to the age of Pytha- 
goras, who is reported to have gone to 
Phlius, and to have discoursed very learnedly 
and copiously on certain subjects, with Leon 
prince of the Phliasii. Leon, admiring his 
ingenuity and eloquence, asked him what art 
he particularly professed; his answer was, 
that he was acquainted with no art, but that 
he was 2 Philosopher. Leon, surprised at 
the novelty of the name, inquired what he 
meant by the name of philosopher, and in 
what they differed from other men : on which 
Phythagoras replied: ‘That the life of man 
seemed to him to resemble those games, 
which were kept with the greatest entertain- 
ment of sports, and the general concourse of 
all Greece. For as there were some, whose 


cro‘vn, so others were merely induced by 
gain: but there was likewise one sort, whose 
aim was neither applause nor profit, but who 
came merely as spectators through curiosity, 
to remark what was done, and to see in 
what manner things were carried on there. 
Thus we come from another life and nature, 
unto this ; as it were out of another city, to 
some much-frequented mart; some slaves to 
glory, others to money: but there are some 
few, who, taking no account of any thing 
else, earnestly look into the nature of things : 
these call themselves studious of wisdom, 
that is, philosophers: and as there it is more 
reputable to be a looker-on, without making 
any acquisition, so in life, the contemplating 
on things, and acquainting yourself with 
them, greatly exceeds every other pursuit of 
life.’ Nor was Pythagoras,” it is justly 
added by Cicero, “the inventor only of the 
name, but he enlarged also the thing itself.” 
So did he enlarge it indeed, that the truth of 
this tradition, beautiful as it is in itself, is 
more than questionable. Contemplation was 
with him no more the highest aim of life, than 
as it should directly lead to the highest and 
most perfect order of Action. It was in the 
combination of both he saw the triumph of 
philosophy. Holding, in that respect, the opi- 
nion of the wisest man of two thousand years’ 
later date,* who said that, “in this theatre of 
man’s life, God and angels only should be 
lookers-on: that knowledge is never so dig- 
nified and exalted, as when contemplation 
and action are nearly and strongly conjoined 
together: a conjunction like that of the two 
highest planets; Saturn, the planet of rest 
and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of 
civil society and action.” 

In what way the vast discoveries of Pytha- 
goras originated, is now for ever lost. All 
we can with certainty judge is the impress 
of striking originality, of the growth of true 
Greek Mind, borne by the system. His great 
guiding principle was in all probability the 
one bond, by which he would have esta- 
blished the connexion of physics and ethics : 
his perception of the inner virtue, by which 
he taught that all mundane phenomena were 
only subservient in reality to moral ends 
and designs. It is certain that he absolutely 
attained to a just conception of the general 
disposition of the parts of the solar system, 
and the place held by the earth in it: nay, 
had even, according to some accounts, raised 
his views so far as to speculate on the at- 








pursuit was glory and the honours of a 











* Lord Bacon. 
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traction of the sun as the bond of its union. | 


The universe was with him an harmonious | mental theorem of geometry—that in every 


whole, consisting (according to a plan of | 
Decades) of ten great bodies revolving | 


fice of a hecatomb on discovering the funda- 


| right-angled triangle the square of the largest 
side is equal to the sum of the squares of the 


around a common centre agreeably to har-| twoshorter ones. Even in the most mystical 


monious laws: whence he derived the music | 


and fanciful notions of numerical combinations 


of the spheres, and explained the symbolical ‘that are commonly said to have been held 


lyre of Apollo. Diogenes Laertius has pre- 
served the traditions of his belief in the di- 
urnal rotation as well as the annual revolu- 
tion of the earth, the central position of the 
sun (in its primary form as the central fire,) 
and the revolutions of the planets : to which 


by him, there lay a subtle tendency to truth. 
It would be difficult not to recognise their 
connexion, and that by no means remote, 
with the chemical doctrine of the combina- 
tion of all material elements in certain defi- 
nite numerical proportions. 





he added a just idea of the nature of comets ; 
first maintained such truths as that the even- 
ing and morning stars were the same body ; 


and is said to have taught even the probable | 


existence of other systems, of which the) 
fixed stars were the suns. Aristotle’s lan- 
guage is explicit, as far as it goes. “ Most | 
of those,” he remarks, “ who assert that the 
whole concave is finite, s say that the earth is 
situated in the middle point of the universe ; 
those who are called Pythagoreans, who live 
in Italy,are of acontrary opinion. For they 
say that fire is in the centre, and that the earth, 
which, according to them, is one of the stars, 
occasions the change of day and night by its | 
own motion, with which it is carried about | 
the centre.” Nor is his evidence directed, 
as it might have been by this passage, to the 
mere theory of the diurnal motion of the. 
earth: a little further on (it is in the second | 
book, De Ceelo) he adds : “ Some, as we have | 
said, make the earth to be one of the stars ; 
others say that itis placed in the centre of the | 
universe, and revolves on a central axis.” 
The principle or method of investigation 


But this part of the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras requires a careful discrimination. It 
seems to have been the scheme of his physics 
to resolve all the sensible qualities into cer- 
tain mathematical forms, issuing from a Pri- 
;mal Unit: which Unit he considered as the 
formal as well as material basis of all things, 
and as identical with the One Supreme Being, 
or God. So based, the fundamental doctrines 
of the system appear shortly to have been: 
That the essence of all things rests upon a 
numerical relation; that the world subsists 
by the harmony, or conformity, of its differ- 
| ent elements ; and that numbers are the prin- 
ciple of all that exists. In giving this real 
objective existence to numbers, he is sup- 
| posed to have confounded a numerical unit 
| with a geometr ical point, and this again with 
a mater ‘ial atom :* a kind of confusion, how- 
ever, which would yet imply a more rigid 
‘method of investigation than the recent his- 
‘torian of Inductive Science seems inclined to 
concede to him. Mr. Whewell argues that, 
in representing the essential properties and 
| attributes of things by the relations of num- 





> | 





which he used, was, beyond doubt, as with | ber, it is not a necessary, and hardly a fair 
Thales, a simple but steady attention to na- | consequence, that the existence of ‘objects 
ture and inquiry into facts. He is said to/| distinct from the existence of all their pro- 
have ascended from the observation,—that a! perties and qualities should be assumed to 
musical string gives the same sound with| have been also brought in question. But the 
another of twice the length, if the latter be| argument leaves us with precisely the same 
straightened by four times the weight that! reason as before to believe, that the numeri- 
straigthens the former,—to the result. that | cal speculations of Pythagoras may have 
the gravity of a planet is four times that of | been in many cases really combined with the 
another which is at twice the distance. | doctrine of atoms. 

From the same method of reflection proceeded| It would be impossible altogether to ex- 
his discovery of what is called the musical | clude that suspicion, in giving any reality to 
canon (the monochord,) universally attri-| his view of numbers as the actual elements 
buted to him: and but one of the many sci-| out of which the universe was constructed. 
entific truths of every-day interest and appli- | Premising that our authority is in the writ- 
cation derived from the same source. Arith-| ings of Philolaus, a much later disciple of the 
metic he venerated as the key to mathema-|school,} and who is likely to have inherited 
ties, and our common multiplication-table is | ——— 

to this day called Pythagorean. It is on 





*See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. ii., page 
7 420 B.C. 


record also that he offered the solemn sacri-/ 142. 
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all its external mysticism, with perhaps but 
a small part of its inner wisdom,—the broad 
detail of the Pythagorean plan of the uni- 
verse would seem to have been this. Be- 
ginning, it is probable, from observation of 
the periodical occurrences of nature, and 
those numerical relations on which so many 
of the Greek institutions and religious obser- 
vances were founded, and which were likely 
to have conducted him to a metaphysical 
analysis of the general ideas of relation,— 

Pythagoras traced up the various forms and 
phenomena of the world to numbers as their 
basis and essence : whence, ascending further 
to the principles of numbers themselves, he 
conceived them in the form of contrasting 
pairs: of which Aristotle (in his Metaphy- 
sics) enumerates ten, describing them as ac- 
cording to some Pythagoreans the most im- 
portant elements of the universe, while for 
himself he characterizes them as but ten dif- 
ferent aspects of one vague idea. ‘They were 
—Limit and Unlimited : Odd and Even: One 
and Many : Right and Left : Male and Female : 
Still and Moved: Straight and Curve: Light 
and Darkness: Good and Evil: Square and 
Oblong. Following up contrasts probably 
of this nature, Pythagoras himself is said to 
have arrived at his one first principle and 
element—his Unit—which included both the 
even and the odd, and harmonized All in 
One: immediately advancing to it, however, 
through what he called the triad, or number 
of the whole; so called because it had a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. And thus 
Plato afterwards conducted his celebrated 
argument of unity in multiplicity and multi- 
plicity in unity, on which he based his phi- 
losophy. “ You cannot,” he said, “have 
the idea of one thing, without the notion of 
three things also. The thing itself, another 
thing which is not it, and a third thing be- 
tween them: for if there were nothing be- 
tween, they would be one, not two. Neither 
can you see two things, and something be- 
tween them: that is, see in the whole, three 
things, without conceiving of them as one: 
for the third thing connects and binds toge- 
ther the two extremes.”* So had it been 


* This is in his refutation of a doctrine of the Elea- 
tic school hereafter to be described, that All is One: 
where the argument, as it appears in the Sophist and 
the Parmenides, may be thus given in abstract: “That 
although entity may be posited as a plurality of things 
—for example, as warm and cold—its unity neverthe- 
less is not therefore denied; for the warm and cold are 
both alike a being, in such a manner that both—inas- 
much as being is not posited as a third something, 
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that Pythagoras connected his primitive root 
of number three, with a still prior root of 
unity, which without the other was not to be 
conceived to exist. 

Having thus arrived at his first principle, 
he laid down the vital process of the uni- 
verse as a process of breathing ; and the first 
principle itself, as a breathing being, which, 
by inhaling the infinite atmosphere of the 
universe, partook of its infinity, and became 
capable of developing itself into a multiplicity 
of numbers or things. In our actual world, 
which he held to consist of large and small 
wholes in the greatest variety, Pythagoras 
then recognised a perfect development of the 
original unit. Again, even in the special 
principle of every single whole or organiza- 
tion, he discovered a unit, or a point separat- 
ing itself from the rest; and also developing 
itself, as a living germ, by breathing the in- 
finite atmosphere of the universe, into a dis- 
tinct body, of peculiar form and properties. 
In this way every abstract idea became with 
him a number; and physical objects, the 
symbolical representations of number. It 
was thus he would have reconciled the many 
with the one; thus detected the simplicity 
of truth in its multiplicity of forms; and, 
through every variety of organized being, 
pierced to the Eternal Unity. 

In the world which had arisen from the 
final union of contrasts, he proceeded to dis- 
tinguish five elements: fire, air, water, earth, 
and a so-called fifth element, which is sup- 
posed to have been the ether. In his theory 
of the construction of the universe, he seems 
to have had peculiar regard to that doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, which he in- 
culcated as a kind of purifying process, and 
used for some of the greatest motives of hope 


independent of them, but, on the contrary, comprises 
the two—can only be thought of as one being. If, on 
the other hand, the one alone is asserted to be being, 
in that case there are at least two names predicated of 
that which is—being and one—since it would be ri- 
diculous, even on the assumption that there is but one 
being, to admit further that there is but one name. 
For assuming that there is one name of the one, then 
it must either be allowed that the name of the one is 
something different from the one itself, and, conse- 
quently, that there is not only the one; or that.the 
name is in no wise distinct from the one itself, from 
which it would follow that the name of one is the one 
of the one, or name of the name.” —Ritter. An argu- 
ment based on what will in the course of these articles 
be shown to be one of Plato’s ruling principles : that 
to neglect the clear distinction between any given 
thought itself which is expressed in a proposition or 
name, and the object of it, or the entity, is to confuse 
all science, 
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and enthusiasm with which he was wont to' 
animate his followers. In the centre of the, 
system he placed the Central Fire—as it 
were, its altar—the grand principle of life in| 
the world. The sun,—which, with eight 
other bodies (the moon, the earth, the five 
planets, and the firmament,) moved around, 
—was only a reflex of this Central Fire: but. 
all the members of the system were either 
divine, or inhabited by divinities, inferior | 
only to the supreme God who ruled the} 
whole: and all were continually moving, as | 
ina choral dance, around their sacred, life- 
giving Centre. So constructed, this universe | 
was then divided into three regions. The 
first was the sublunary region, between the | 
earth and the moon; the scene of change, | 
and passing events, where beings come into, 
existence and perish again: it was called the | 
heaven. The second region was that from | 
the moon upwards to the firmament, and had | 
the name of the world. The third was the 
firmament itself, which he called Olympus, 
and, to propitiate the national faith and tradi- 
tion of the Greeks, still assigned to the abode 
of gods. Now, the souls of men, he taught, | 
—being originally light particles of the uni- | 
versal soul diffused through the whole world, | 
and proceeding mediately from the sun as| 
those of the gods proceeded directly from | 
the central fire,—previous to their entering 

into human bodies, floated in the air: from | 
whence they were inhaled by the process | 
of breathing at the moment of birth. At the | 
moment of death, they descended into the | 
lower world, where for a certain number of | 
years they were supposed to dwell. After | 
this, they again rose into the upper world, | 

and floated again in the air, until they entered 
into new bodies. Entire purification thus | 


completed, these perfect souls were raised to | 


higher regions, where they were allowed to 
continue to exist; and to enjoy, for ever, the 
presence and company and knowledge of 
the gods. 





Whatever the various views that may now 


mathematical theory of the origin of numbers 
and corporeal multiplicity, he connected, in 
profound unison, with his moral view of the 
universe. The soul had a harmony, he 
taught, like that which carried the spheres 
around their central fire: and in it, dwelt 


virtue. It was by this that the sensual de- 


sires, the irrational part of man, were brought 
into subjection to the reason; and the whole 
course of life reduced to unity and moral 
consistency. And, carrying out the moral 
analogy of that music of the spheres by 
which alone they were fused in sublime 
agreement, he earnestly inculcated upon all 
his disciples the study of music, for its ten- 


dency to mental repose and harmony of 


spirit. For himself, night and morning, there 
was singing to the cithara. 

The constituent parts of the soul were of 
his favourite number, three. The under- 
standing and rational faculties he placed in 
the brain: the appetite in the heart: thus 
distinguishing the rational and animal soul. 
Pythagoras was in this the author of the first 
known attempt, however rude, to analyze 
the faculties and operations of the mind. 
|What remains of his system of ethics, sha- 
'dowy outline as it is, expresses its great 
construction and admirable tendency: war- 
ranting the opinion so emphatically given by 
Aristotle, that he was the first who absolutely 
determined any thing in moral philosophy. 
Moral good he identified with unity: evil, 
with multiplicity : conscientiousness and up- 
rightness he inculcated in all the affairs of 
‘life. Including not only the perfect, but the 
imperfect also, in the First One, he nobly 
‘taught that the good and the beautiful were 
not at the beginning of things, but were only 
first brought about by development of the 
divine essence in the world. This is dis- 
cernible through the worst corruptions and 
mystifications of his later school; it is still, 
in whatever fantastic form we find it, the 
essential Pythagorean Idea, that humanity 
should be in a constant state of advance from 


be taken of the extent of value he placed | the less beautiful and good to the better and 
upon numbers, it is certain, from all this, that 'more beautiful. The perfect harmony and 


Pythagoras was the first great master of their 
scientific principles: and as to his theory 
of contraries and their connexion by secret 
harmony, whatsoever the objections urged on 
a ground of the vague or mystical, it was 
assuredly a grand result to exhibit at length, 
in the whole living world, One Harmony : 
issuing from a single source, and perceptible 
by proportion and measure, and orderly rela- 
tion of the parts to the whole. For this 





unison of soul in which he discovered virtue, 
he expressed in other words as a likeness to 
God. In the same grand way he defined 
justice, and right; and for the chief rule of 
life, advised a constant self-command. The 
condition of friendship he described to be 
equality, and condemned self-murder as a 
crime. There were three methods into which 
his moral system shaped itself, by which man 
might be rendered worthy his being: and 
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they include the noblest approaches made 
by the ancient world to the teaching and 
example of Christ. The first was, by Con- 
versing with God: for during that commerce 
he would abstain from every evil action, and 
become like the divinity as much as such a 
thing was possible. The second was, by 
Doing Good to Others : for as that was God’s 
property it would be a genuine imitation of 
his example. The third was designed to 
imply the rewards and perfection which 
awaited, hereafter, those that had done well 
here; and simply consisted in Going out of 
this Life. In the records of his career, the 
sublime second maxim meets us every where. 
To Speak Truth and to Do Good Offices: 
these two things, he said, resemble indeed 
the works of God, and are the best presents 
which Heaven can give to man. 

If, then, Pherecydes of Scyros did originate 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
as certainly it was Pythagoras who carried 
it from the world of abstract dogma, into 
that of reality and every-day life. It was 
the entire drift of his teaching to show that 
this life upon earth is a life of the soul in its 
estrangement from God: an imprisonment 
of the soul in the bonds of the body: oc- 
casioned certainly by its own misdeeds, but 
designed for the expiation of that evil, and 
to lead through virtue to a worthier existence. 
So too, if Epimenides had proclaimed the 
existence of one deity, to exalt his own im- 
portance as his minister, it was Pythagoras 
who was first invested that deity with en- 
nobling moral qualities, and assigned to him 
the attributes of beneficence and truth. The 
absolute wisdom, unity, and eternity of God, 
were at the root of his whole system. None 
but God, he held, was wise: nor was there 
any other means to attain to the likeness of 
God, but by the acquisition of truth: nor 
could truth be inquired after but by a purified 
soul, and such as had overcome the passions 
of the body. It was from the tendency of 
the latter dogma that the Pythagorean 
brotherhood at last assumed the character 
of a religious association; and, many centu- 
ries after the death of its founder, fell into 
those degrading absurdities and pretences, 
which, even in the witty and wise pages of 
Lucian, have been unjustly connected with 
his name. And before this part of the sub- 
ject is quitted, it will be appropriate to give 
what is said by Plutarch, with reference to 
the Pythagorean idea of the Deity, and the 
victories they gave to silence, no less than 
to speech. When he has described the 





“feigned fable of Numa” about the love of 
the secret goddess from whom he learnt wis- 
dom in the solitary woods, and which god- 
dess, he adds, was no other than Tacita, 
Lady Silence,—the historian (for in this, 
though modern inquiry has detected his 
fabulous credulity, he is, as to mere popular 
belief, an historian still) proceeds to tell us: 
“It seemeth he invented this, after the ex- 
ample of Pythagoras, who did so especially 
command and recommend Silence unto his 
scholars. Again, if we consider what Numa 
ordained against images, and the representa- 
tion of the gods, it is altogether agree- 
able unto the doctrine of Pythagoras: who 
thought that God was neither sensible nor 
mortal, but invisible, incorruptible, and only 
intelligible: and who taught it to bea sa- 
crilege, to present heavenly things by earthly 
forms; seeing we cannot possibly any way 
attain to the knowledge of God but in mind 
and understanding.””* 

Nor should an anecdote preserved in the 
Arithmetical Treatise of Nicomachus be here 
omitted: less valuable for interest in itself 
than for an illustration it throws upon the 
method of investigation pursued by Pytha- 
goras. Jn this view it matters little that it 
should be open to the imputation which ap- 
plies to every writing in which Pythagoras is 
named: it has at least the most valuable 
property of a popular tradition, that it ex- 
presses what must have been pretty generally 
believed, at one time or other. That “ the 
son of Mnesarchus has made more inquiries 
than any other man,” is the remark of He- 
raclitus: but it is not this circumstance 
which places him in any strong contrast 
with the other physical inquirers of early 
Greece. It will appear as we proceed, even 
more strongly than in the case of Thales, 
that the charge-so often alleged against these 
reasoners, of disregarding facts, is very par- 
tially true. That a superabundance rather 
than a want, of ideas, must always be 
conceded to them, no one has ventured to 
question. That so little of what may be 
called practical success, judging by what ab- 
solutely remains, should have attended this 
combination of facts and ideas in physical 
investigation, must therefore be referred to a 
cause independent of either. And a modern 
thinker has supposed it to be, that the ideas 
were not distinct and appropriate to the facts : 
offering this anecdote of Pythagoras in proof 


* Sir Thomas North’s translation: for our present 
purpose, sufficiently faithful. 
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that even where his observation of a fact} experiments by which it might be confirm- 
might possibly be incorrect, his connexion! ed.” And this is in all probability our best 
of a “distinct and well pondered idea” with | clue to the extraordinary extent of the physi- 
it, led him directly to truth.* cal discoveries of Pythagoras. 

He was walking one day, meditating on| The worldly projects with which he con- 
the means of measuring musical notes, when | nected his philosophy, appear to have been 
he happened to pass near a blacksmith’s | lofty and noble as itself: in their moral aims 
shop, and had his attention arrested by hear-| as perfect. History follows on his great 
ing the hammers, as they struck the anvil, track with wavering and uncertain steps, but 
produce sounds which had a musical relation! so much at least is known. He aimed to 
to each other. Listening more attentively, bring the government of the world to that 
he found that the intervals were a fourth, a} harmony which he had discovered to be the 
fifth, and an octave: he had the hammers essential truth of God in the world’s con- 
weighed, and discovered that the one which | struction.* With this view he projected his 
gave the octave was one-half the heaviest ;| famous association, into which politics and 
the one which gave the fifth, two-thirds ; and | religion also entered. The first object pro- 
the one which gave the fourth, three-quarters. | posed seems clearly and exclusively to have 
Returning home, he reflected much on this! been, The Science of Government: the first 
phenomenon ; and eventually found that if | means to be employed, The Truths of Phi- 
he stretched musical strings of equal length,|losophy. He held, that those who were 
by weights which had the same proportion as | to govern others, were to qualify themselves 
those of the hammers, they also produced the | for so great a task by contemplating the 
same intervals of sound. This gave him an| World and comprehending the place they 
arithmetical measure of the principal musical | filled in it. The term aristocratical, so com- 
intervals, and made music an arithmetical | monly applied to this design, is only correct 
subject of speculation. in its original sense : as expressing a govern- 

Now all the observation in this anecdote, | ment of the wisest and best, a national su- 
as it appears to us here, fails of correctness.| premacy of the most enlightened minds: 
As to the hammers, it was plainly untrue; | nor is it possible to do entire justice to the 
and Mr. Whewell, in supposing the experi- | scheme, without better information than is 
ment of the strings to have been “ perfectly | now accessible as to those loose democracies 
correct,” forgot that the sound of a string | of the Italian cities it was intended to check 
could never become flatter by increasing the | and improve. The state and the individual, 
tension. But yet it isnot doubted that with | Pythagoras taught,—and, as far as the im- 
Pythagoras originated what to this day re-| perfect dispositions of humanity allowed, he 
mains the groundwork of the theory of mu-| would have realized an idea so sublime,— 
sical concords and discords: and the anec- | ought, each in its way, to reflect the image 
dote, with all its mistakes, enables us to as-| of that order and harmony by which he be- 
certain the superior character of investigation | lieved the system of the universe to be sus- 
by which so much was accomplished. The | tained and regulated. Women he would have 
mere observer of a fact, would have observed | elevated in social importance : he lectured to 
nothing. If in the mind of Pythagoras there | them, taught them, and admitted them within 
had not already lain an exact and facile ap- | the first and even second stages of his mys- 
prehension of the relations of musical sound, | teries. Among the prominent ornaments of 
the noise of the anvil would indeed have | his school were fifteen women; and at their 
struck his ears to no more purpose than it} head stood his wife, herself a philosopher. 
did those of the smiths themselves. “He All indeed, women and men, as their first 
must have had,” says Mr. Whewell, “aj condition of admittance, were bound to have 
ready familiarity with numerical ratios; and | striven to the utmost to cultivate the intel- 
moreover (that in which, probably, his su-|lectual faculties they possesed. None but 
periority most consisted,) a disposition to | the ablest could procure a settled place in the 
connect one notion with the other—the mu-| society ; and it is said that Pythagoras was 
sical relation with the arithmetical, if it | ——— 
were found possible. When the connexion| * One of his later followers attributed to him this 


was once suggested, it was easy to devise | Pregnant saying: that as life holds together the 

bodies of animals, the cause whereof is the soul; and 

as a city is held together by concord, the cause where- 

* See Mr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive | of is law ; even so the world is held together by har- 
Sciences, i., 102. mony, the cause whereof is God. 
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THE FOLLOWERS 


not content with even that qualification, till 
he had subjected each applicant to the test 
of his own remarkable skill in physiognomy. 
His doctrine of “ not unto all should all be 
made known,” shaped itself, in the construc- 
tion of the society, into three classifications 


. . . | 
of its scholars: the first were called acous- | 


tici, or hearers, on whom two preliminary 
years of silence were imposed ; the second 
were mathematici, or scholars; the third 
physici, by whom the last secrets of the 
school had been mastered. The exoteric 
classes were called Pythagorist; and the eso- 


teric, Pythagoreans. In early Greek w ritings | 


they will also be found distinguished as 
Pythagorici, Pythagorei, and Pythagoriste. 
The particular form or rites of religion im- 


posed upon them, it is now impossible to de- | 


scribe: for it cannot be too often repeated 


phic theologers who imitated his manner. 


Of himself all that is certainly known in that | 
respect is, that, while he firmly believed in | 


the unity of God, and censured Homer and 
Hesiod for their profane ideas of divinity, he 
never rashly committed himself to any pub- | 
jic ernsade against the popular deities of 
Greece. He knew thatthe time had not then | 
come. And in this perhaps will be found | 
one of his strongest motives for the profound | 
secrecy to which he bound the followers of | 
his religious ordinances. So far only can 
we penetrate it, as to learn that these (besides | 
a peculiar form of diet which seems to have | 


been much misrepresented)* included a se-|s 


cret worship; orgies they were sometimes 


called; with whose rites were intimately and | | 


familiarly connected, pursuits of the sciences | 


of numbers, geometry, music, medicine, gym- | 


nastics, and even dancing: and that the aim 
of such stricter points of faith as were exacted 
from the members of the society, was for the | 
inculcation of a wise enthusiasm ; to hallow | 
the relations in which these proposed reform- | 
ers of the world should mutually stand; and, 
by the various action and influence of beliefs 
in the soul’s immortality and migrations, in 


its purgation and final deliverance, to invest 


them with those sublimer motives to exertion, 
which alone, with confidence in themselves, | 
could give them the due power over others. | 
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signs as these could wholly fail, or be as 
though they had never been. It is the poor- 
est W orship of appearances that leads to con- 
clusions of that kind. It may be admitted 
that the men with whom Pythagoras made 
his first active attempt in Croton, might have 
been selecizd with greater aptitude to the end 
in view; but though the political part of his 
endeavours fell certainly short of the realiza- 
tion immediately proposed, it would be folly 
as well as presumption to conclude, that he 
is in that respect to be written down as one 
of those visionary enthusiasts or splendid 
impostors, the parroted lesson of whose 
failure is always glibly at hand, to discoun- 
tenance large and lofty designs. The philo- 
sophy of this extraordinary man has borne 
fruit to modern days: and though the dark- 








| 
,| ness which now envelopes his actual course 
that not a single genuine writing of the pe-| 
riod of their founder remains; and _ that’ 
such works for example as the Sacred | 
Discourse, are mere forgeries of those Or-| 


is well nigh inscrutable, it has been found, 
even at this distance of time, that the society 
he formed never appeared in any state or 
province of Greece, without effecting, by their 
precepts and example, a beneficent moral 
change. This has to do with politics: and 
opposed as they were, obstructed, and to all 
"appearance crushed, this influence survived. 
In a world wherein the withered leaf is not 
scattered to the wind without its uses, it is 
impossible to conceive otherwise of the fate 
of such thoughts. How many of the first 
men in the after Greek days, had owed their 
greatness to these speculations as to an un- 
known nursing mother! In the long and 
difficult track of philosophic investigation— 
‘from Anaxagoras to Plato; from Aristotle and 
the extraordinary triumphs of the Alexandrian 
school, to Roger and Francis Bacon ; from 
| Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, to Newton 
and to Herschel—some foot-print of Pytha- 
_goras has still been found. Still, in the 
| darkest night that since has fallen upon in- 
tellect, the weary and struggling traveller has 
mie the votive lamp he lighted first, and 
felt that the star to which it was raised could 
not have perished out of heaven. For when, 
to the principle of Thales, the purely physi- 
‘cal inquiries from which he evolved much 
| striking truth, there was added that diviner 
inner virtue perceived by Pythagoras, and 
'which raised speculation above the narrow 
| spheres of thought which belong to earth, 
| we behold the basis or foundation on w hich 
| their successor, Socrates, raised all the later 





It is very vain to imagine, that such de-| philosophies: the earliest blaze of that light, 








* Abstain from the bean, it has been surmised by | 
many scholars, signified abstain from Elections to 


Political Employments. 
3* 


which, once kindled, never ceased to burn.* 





} 
| * This remark of Victor Cousin is worth subjoin- 
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These first Thinkers of Greece have, to | 
this day, influenced the Thought of the) 
World. They arose at a time w hen such an 
effect was to be produced, and they produced | 
it. ‘There was a free soil to receive the seed, | 
and nothing to intercept the harvest. No 
sacerdotal race existed; no separation of | 
castes; no despotism of such a nature that | 
the free exercise of mind could be obstructed | 
by its means. It is easy to limit their title 
to admiration by the pride of modern disco- 
very ; though not so easy to reconcile what | 
it is certain they knew, with what it is al-| 
leged they did not know: but if we admit, 
that to the more settled results of modern | 
physical inquiry, in mechanics and optics, in| 
chemistry and physiology, they and their 
successors contributed little that can now be | 
distinctly claimed, we cannot therefore place 
apart, as without a direct and unvarying in-| 
fluence on these results, all that their inge- 
nuity and subtlety accomplished of invention 
and connexion, of demonstration and method ; 
what they originated of geometry and alge- 
bra; their invaluable contributions to logic ; 
and the sublime structures of metaphysics | 
and of ethics which they exclusively raised. 
On the threshold of those vast practical ad- 
vantages for whose origin both modern and 
ancient worlds are solely indebted to Socra-| 
tes, we ought surely not to attempt to do so. 
So far from that, it should seem clear to us 
that even here were the beginnings, from 
which all else was to proceed: and it is cer- 
tain that we act less wisely, in not at once 
acknowledging what a source of general truth 
there lay in the grand simplicity and symme- 
try of form in which these predecessors of 
the Great Athenian aimed to cast philosophy, 
than in troubling ourselves to find out the 
tendency of that form to produce frequent 
error. The effort to cope with the poetical 
cosmogonies and theogonies of the East, is 
obvious in all this earlier physical inquiry, 
and, as we follow it first, we are doubtless 
more impressed as with the dim magnificence 
of poetry than the sharp scrutiny of reason: 
but if we reflect upon the habits of the time, 
and its customary channels of thought, we 


ing:—“The Ionian and Pythagorean schools intro- 
duced into Greek philosophy the two fandamental 
elements of all philosophy : that is to say, physics and 
theology. ‘Then was philosophy in Greece in posses- 
sion of the two ideas on which she revolves: that of 





the World, and that of God. ‘The two extreme terms 
of all speculation thus given, it only remained to dis- 
cover their relation and aflinity.” —The New Philoso- 
phical Fragments. 


shall recognise purpose and truth in that also, 
And more will appear, when we have sur- 
veyed, however briefly, the actual methods 
of these successors to Pythagoras and ‘Thales. 

Laying aside severer tests, the imagination 
finds a deep and enduring truth of its own, 
in observing the peculiar course of these 
men. The law of all human movement is 
revealed in theirs. We see them pressing 
forward, driven back; widening the circle 
of their labours, and though again repulsed, 
still struggling on; ever “making towards a 
common centre ; ; when foiled by too limited 
aims, again endeavouring; and with each 
separate effort gaining something. We be- 
hold Thought circuitous and changing, Truth 


| ° ‘Sipe ; 
_ progressive and continuing. We find a leader 


of discovery, a creator, an originator, such as 


| Pythagoras or Thales, travelling thousands 


of years beyond the confines of his age ; and 
an accomplished disciple, guided by the far- 
seen brilliancy of the light his masters had 
set up, investigating things which had es- 
caped their more excited vision, and giving 


;| gradual solidity to an intellectual structure 


which had early sprung too high for its 
foundation. We see, through and above all, 

the grander building to which all belongs, 
advancing still: strengthened even by the 
spirit of antagonism and hostility with which 
its different schools plant their support upon 
its different sides. And it is thus, we then 
acknowledge, that these labourers in philoso- 
phy have been able to contribute their share 

to the great general work : and,—by the be- 
nefits each conferred upon the others? age, 
by the common object which sanctified their 
universal effort, and by the continuing move- 
ment of the Progress which they originated, 
—have been ever tending to harmonize all 
intellectual endeavour; to associate the past 
and the present in an inseparable bond with 
the future; and to hold out the constant and 
elevating hope that there may still be one 
day realized, to every commonest corner of 
the World in which we live, the purest form 
of a thought which haunted the dreams of 
the philosopher of Ephesus—Here too are 
Gods. 

For Heracuitus, alas, it existed in no 
shape of encouragement or hope: it was to 
depress, and not to elevate, his friends, that, 
as they passed his house on their way from 
the public temples, he invited them to enter 
and find gods also there. He could never 
ascend beyond the feeling of a mere sem- 
blance in the life of man, nor in the mind 
discern any thing but the seat of that delu- 
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sion. For, he said, the descent of the intel-; other words, no point in our existence re- 
lectual energy from the fiery heaven, the seat mains fixed. Every sensible object appe: ared 
of the gods, to earth, where men, in limited to him, not as any thing positive or indivi- 
motion, suffer need, is the beginning of man’s | dual, but merely another form of something 
life, but the death of the divine. Wherefore | ‘else. “Fire lives the death of the earth ; air 
must life be suffering at the best: a grievous | lives the death of fire ; water lives the death 
calamity: a birth unto death. It was not- of air; and the earth that of water.’ ‘That 
withstanding, in this very tendency of his| is, what seem to be separate and distinct 
gloomy reasoning to find every cause of the | things, are merely different forms of a uni- 
imperfection of the human soul in its union | versal substance, which mutually destroy 
with the earthly body, that he hit upon those |each other. This he carried even into the 
great directions of thought which enlarged | relations of men and gods; holding, that 
the sphere of his more immediate predeces- |“ our life is their death; their life is our 
sors in what is called the Ionian school, of | death : :? whereby he would express the 
which Thales had been the founder: and | thought that men were gods who had died, 
made wise and beneficial approaches, though | and that gods were men raised to life. For, 
from a principle the very opposite, toa school | though, in common with his philosophical 
that had started in Elea—a department of that | associates generally, he could not but despise 
province of Lower Italy, called by the Ro-| and do his best to undermine the forms of 
mans Velia, in which the Pythagorean effort | the popular religion; though, rejecting its 
had been most active and conspicuous. ceremonial utterly, he ‘said of his countrymen 
Our sense of the influence of Pythagoras | that “they worshipped images just as if any 
cannot indeed be excluded from the pro-| one were to converse with houses ;”—yet 
founder notions of Heraclitus respecting the | the belief that the primitive beings of the 
harmony of the world. The order of na-| world were both spiritual powers and ma- 
ture he held to be in all things a kind of mo-| terial substances, found a certain sanction in 
mentary counterpoise of conflicting impulses, | his thought that the original matter of the 
which he illustrated by the tension of the | world was the source of life. 
bow and the lyre. His great endeavour, as| With this we arrive at the single substance 
contrasted with his predecessors, was to re-| by which he would have reconciled and ex- 
concile the constant flux of all sensible! plained the constant flux of all sensible 
objects—( what Plato calls becoming)—with | objects. That ground of all things; that 
the permanency of a single intelligible sub-| which unites him with the Ionian school in 
stance. He held, as the starting-point of his | assigning some one physical source to all 
whole system of natural philosophy, that} phenomena; was fire. Much that was figu- 
every earthly thing was in perpetual motion ; | rative, as with all the school, lay in his use 
that nothing has any stable or permanent ex-| of the term. For example, the soul of man 
istence ; that every thing is assuming a new | was a portion of this fire, or in other words, 
form and_perishing. “We step into the | ———— 
same river,” he said, “and we do not step | ity ;—supposing, we say, that Heraclitus had proceeded 
into it.’ That is, in the instant the water is | to tell him that this friend, within those few days, had 
changed. “ We are, and we are not.* In changed every particle of his solid fabric, and was no 
more the friend of a week ago, so faras his body was 


concerned, than any stranger utterly unknown to him, 
*It may be well, once for all, to warn the reader | and never remotely seen :-—with what feeling, presum- 
uninstructed in the course of philosophical inquiry | ing him to be ignorant of the fact that physiology has 
(and it is for him that these articles are submitted in | established nothing so firmly as this, would he have lis- 
this form, though their popular application is earnestly | tened to it! Matters of refined speculation are never to 
suggested to every student of history,) that the feeling | be determined off hand. When Dr. Johnson inflicted 
of contempt for any of those processes or results of | all that pain upon himself which Boswell records, in 
thought recorded here which he may not immediately | order that he might at once conclusively settle the 
understand, will for the most part be found to have | theory of Bishop Berkeley, it was a great pity that he 
been hasty and ill-judged. Supposing Heraclitus | did so, for he settled nothing. “ Why, sir, I refute it 
had proceeded to tell him that his most intimate friend | thus,” he exclaimed, driving his foot with great force 
—-whom he had seen and spoken with a week before, | against a stone. But why refute what Berkeley never 
and who, on again presenting himself for welcome | asserted. It was not the sensation of solidity the phi- 
and recognition, retains every peculiarity of body and | losopher denied, nor indeed any of those sensations or 
of mind that had made him loved or esteemed—- | ideas which are expressed in sensible qualities: what 
whose features and complexion, whose voice, whose gait | he denied was, the existence of that matter, that inert 
and mode of gesture and action, he would be ready to | senseless substance, in which they are supposed to 
affirm on oath as the very proof of personality and iden- | reside. 
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force of life; not flame, which he held to be| choly and contempt, cut short his finest rea- 
the excess of fire; but a warm dry vapour, sonings of the end they should have aimed 
a clear bright fluid, a species of air. Incon- at. When he found, by moral analogy with 
formity, however, with the usage of his phi- his notion of the world’s harmony with op- 
losophical predecessors of lonia, he saw, in posites, that it was not always for man’s 
this fire (as contrasted with that mere sensi- welfare that his wishes should be fulfilled ; 
ble fire we have seen him class with the that sickness makes health pleasant and 
other elements,) a living energy which pro- good, as hunger does its gratification, and 
duced from out of itself all the mundane phe- labour rest: it was merely to raise upon it 
nomena; was the ground of all outward ap-| the lesson that man should on the whole be 
pearances ; and was in them all. “The un-| satisfied with brute contentment, even in evil. 
changing order of all things,” he said, “ was | When he found that there were other worlds 
made neither by God nor man; and it was, of cognition beyond those of the sense, it 
and is, and ever shall be, an ever-living fire,| was not to build in them, as Plato, ladders for 
in due measure self-kindled, and in due mea- approach to heaven, but by their means to 
sure self-extinguished.” This due measure cut from beneath the hopes of men, the sup- 
seems to have been in its origin, Pythagorean. | port that sustained them on earth. “ What 
He explained the phenomena of nature by| we see waking is death;” he said: “and 
the concurrence of opposite tendencies and | what we see sleeping is sleep; and bad wit- 
efforts in the motion of the ever-living fire,| nesses are the eyes and ears of men, who 
from which, he said, there flowed the. most have but an uninformed and imperfect soul.” 
beautiful harmony. All,” he urged, “was One might sum up, indeed, his whole con- 
thus composed of opposites, so that the same temptuous rejection of any ultimate end or 
was alike good and evil, living and dead, | purpose that man could look to or hope to 
waking and sleeping, young and old.” It attain, in the magnificent figure attributed to 
was because he saw in the strife of opposite him by Diogenes Laertius, that to Make 
tendencies the parent of all things, that he | Worlds was the Pastime of Jove. 
reproached Homer for his wish that the quar-| But yet, by the mere method of his reason- 
rel of the gods might cease for ever: in such | ing, Heraclitus is a step in advance of his 
case, he said, all ‘would go to decay, since associates of Ionia. Diogenes of Apollonia, 
there could not be harmony without high one of the later members of the school, and 
and low, and without male and female, no! who went to live at Athens in the adminis- 
living thing. And it was in the same spirit tration of Pericles, is generally referred to as 
he found at last, in the motions of this fire,| having brought to perfection the theory of a 
which thus made of the universe one ensouled | dynamical force as the ground of creation. 
being, what he held to be the type of every | In Thales, it had been purely physical: a 
thing rational in man himself. | mere vital energy. In ANAXIMENES or Mi- 
There he stood upon the point of a great LETUS (who lived while the Eleatic Effort 
advance, which yet he did not himself com-| was in progress s,) by sudden analogy with 
pletely master. The distinction between the ‘the highest condition of life within his ob- 
objective and subjective (between a law | "servation, the human soul, it became air: in 
operating in the universe, and the corres-| which he found the principle of all things. 
ponding apprehension of that law by reason,) | On this he supposed that the earth, broad- 
on the very verge of which he stood, still, shaped like a leaf, was swayed and support- 
always failed to rise clearly and palpably ed; giving forth as its two great laws, con- 
before him. It is even touching to find to densation and rarefaction, contraction and 
what greater results his last principle would expansion; and expressing himself thus, in 
have “guided him, could his temperament ‘forcible Jonian prose: “'The primeval sub- 
have laid aside its gloom. The idea that) stance of all things must be air; for all is 
the universal life was mirrored in the human | produced from it, and is again resolved into 
soul, so great a means of lofty aspiring when | it: and in the same way as our soul, which 
it fell upon the mind of Plato, was with him | _is air, rules us ; so, too, air and vapour holds 
but the disheartening motive to dissuade in- within its compass the entire world.” In 
tellectual exertions : for that,as such a depth | DioGENES oF APOLLONIA, it first became 
lay in the soul, none could hope to fathom | grandly associated with Reason: asa princi- 
it; so profound its mystery, although he! ple of design and knowledge, as well as a 
should try it in every direction, none could | vital energy. Following in the steps of 
explore it. Disastrous tendencies to melan- | Anaximenes he seems to have been unable to 
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reconcile that notion as of the life of the pri- | sulted in the grand idea of Mind or Intellect, 
mary soul, with the form of a merely phy-| as the moving force of all things. 
sical development. It struck him, as he rea~| The mechanical school had now for a long 
soned on the theory, that it must be intellec-| period existed, contemporaneously with the 
tual. How else, but by intelligence and de-| method of Thales. Its groundwork of an 
sign, could all have been arranged in this| outward moving force, as contrasted with 
beautiful order? And where seek for the| the inward and all-producing energy of the 
source of that intelligence, if not in the pri-; dynamical school, originated with Anax1- 
mary being which is the origin of that order?| MANDER: whose name is associated with 
“ For without reason,” he said in his treatise, | great mechanical deeds and inventions in 
“ it would be impossible for all to be arranged | antique tradition. He lived and thought, 
so duly and proportionately as that all should | | like Thales and Anaximenes, at Miletus: 
maintain its fitting measure : winter and sum-| may be supposed to have been contemporary 
mer, night and day, the rain, the wind, and! with Pythagoras and the age of Thales: and 
fair weather, and whatever object we consi-| is said to have made the first geographical 
der, will be found to have been ordered in the | map known to the world (that is, a sphere, 
best and most beautiful manner possible.| on which the extent of land and water was 
But,” he continued, “ that which has know-|slown,;) to have invented the gnomon and 
ledge is what men call air; it is that which | sun-dial, or at least declared its uses, and 
regulates and governs all: and hence is the | to have commonly calculated sizes and dis- 
use of air to pervade all, and to dispose all,| tances in the heavenly bodies. Pliny as- 
and to be in all; for there i is nothing that has | cribes to him the discovery, no doubt by 
not part in it.’ Further than this, however, means of this gnomon, that the circle of the 
plain as the course would seem to be within | signs, in which the sun moves among the 
view of which it placed him, Diogenes was | stars, is obliquely situated with regard to the 
unable to advance. He could not escape the | circles in which the stars move about the 
trammels of his school. This rational oad | Poles ; which, he adds, “ opened the gate 
animated principle of air remained with him | of nature.” It is certain that he who thus 
a mere dynamical force. He still looked pointed out this obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
upon it—cause of all as it was, rational source | had ascertained with tolerable clearness the 
of even intellectual phenomena—as a some-|nature of the sun’s path in the celestial 
thing corporeal : a living intelligent substance : | sphere, made the first great step in astronomy : 
and failed to grasp the distinction between | | but Plutarch distinctly attributes it to Pytha- 
mind and matter. Now further than this,! goras. It is less disputed that Anaximander 
Heraclitus had already gone. paid attention to meteorology as a science ; 
Disregarding utterly the hypothesis on and had just notions of the cause of the 
which all these Tonians proceed to discover | winds, as derived from the local rarefaction 
the original phenomena of nature—namely, | of the atmosphere by heat. He is also, as 
that of a real and independent existence | already remarked, the leader of a new sec- 
of individual things—the Philosopher of | tion in the school of Ionia. In all the Ionian 
Ephesus had gone straight to seize, and, if | philosophy to which reference has been made 
possible, rightly to apprehend the notion of | hitherto, nature is taken as a living force; a 
the supreme and perfect force of life; the} single elementary substance; and its succes- 
principle of intellectual and physical being; | sive changes as so many spontaneous deve- 
which, in all phenomena alike, he held to be | lopments of life: Anaximander, on the other 
revealed and made manifest. This was the; hand, accounted for all appearances in the 
single intelligible substance, which, in the! world by certain changes in the outer rela- 
constant flux and becoming of all else, re-| tions of space. Generation, he taught, was 
mained permanent and The Same. This) apparent, not real: there was no real altera- 
was what he referred to when he said, there} tion of qualities or forms in nature: what 
was but one thing wise—to understand the | seemed to be so, was the result of the various 
reason which guided all and each: in which| combinations into which material elements 
the important truth was included, that the| of originally distinct qualities and forms 
ultimate principles of science derive their | mutually enter. His whole philosophy was 
validity from their universality. Finally | thus grounded on the notion of certain per- 
this, when Anaxagoras had engrafted on it; manent material elements ; numberless small 
his mastery in the “doctrines of what may be! particles of matter, vary ing in kind and in 
called the mechanical school of Ionia, re- | shape ; of which the world was composed : 
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and which changed place in obedience to 
motion, either originally inherent, or extrinsi- 
cally impressed. Following the example of 


Pherecy des of Seyros, he wrote‘ down his | 


opinions ; and in his little work upon nature, | 
first used the Greek word dpyx to express | 
the principle of all things: which he also 
called the infinite: by which, according to 
Aristotle, he is supposed to have understood | 
a mixture of multifarious elementary parts, | 
out of which individual things issued by | ( 
separation ; as, in the ancient myths of chaos, 
The All was evolved into life. Now this 
primary substance with him was infinite, 
because of the infinite variety of evolutions 
of the world which had their ground in it; 


it was infinite, to suffice for the limitless | 


variety of produced things with which we 
are encompassed : but yet it was at the same 
time a unity, immortal and imperishable ; not 
a mere multiplicity of primary material ele- 
ments; but an ever-acting and producing 
energy. Anaximander,” observes Ritter, 
“ derived his production of individual things 
by or from an eternal motion of the infinite : 
not life, not production, in any other sense 
than motion : by which the primary elements 
of the infinite separate themselves from one 
another.” 

It is extremely important, let us here re- 
mark, to understand what Anaximander so 
strongly seems to have felt as to the unity 
of this primary element or being; implying 
of course a thereby posited interdependence 
of the parts. The unity of the infinite per- 
vades all his reasoning; though it never fails 
also to comprise within it the multiplicity of 
elements out of which things are composed 
and which only need to be divided in order 


to their appearing as separate phenomena of | 


nature. A great temporary check, as well as | 
a great advance, given to Philosophy, sprang 
directly from it. When the atomists and 
sophists took up that mechanical theory of | 
the universe, they rejected the unity or one- 


ness of the whole, and converted it into a' 


naked material philosophy: when Anaxa-| 
goras worked upon it, he carefully preserved | 
the great idea of the unity, and only checked 
his belief at a point which checked his aspi- 
ration,—the idea of spontaneous activity, of | 
a mere unaccounted-for energy of motion 
In place of this he resorted to the grander 
method of Heraclitus, concerning the con- 


stant flux of things; combined with it some | 
results of the Eleatic doctrine of eternal | 
existence ; and conceived the thought, which 
lifted him above all his contemporaries, of 


the moving force of Intellect or Reason. By 
‘that he would have ruled all things: on the 
one hand rejecting Chance, as unworthy of 
resort where the real cause might possibly 
be discovered: on the other, disregarding 
| Fate, which he called a mere empty name. 
It is one of the disgraces of the Athenian 
| people, only second to the death of Socrates, 
that though ANAXAGORAS OF CLAZOMENE 
lived among them in the age of Pericles 
(whose forcible and sublime spirit of oratory 
li is said by Plato to have had its origin in his 
teaching.) he lived in the extremity of po- 
verty, and died neglected and an exile. ‘There 
is a splendid reference, indeed, in Lucian’s 
Dialogues, of the preservation of his life to 
this exile, brought about by the persuasions 
of Pericles. The great wit supposes the 
greatest of the gods endeavouring to crush 
Anaxagoras to pieces, but missing him be- 
cause Pericles turns aside the thunderbolt, 
which burns a neighbouring temple, and is 
nearly broken to pieces against a rock. But 
Plutarch accuses even Pericles of neglecting 
the philosopher; in an anecdote worth re- 
cording, if only as a popular legend. Having 
said that to devote himself entirely to the 
contemplation of Good, and the discovery of 
the secrets of his own nature, Anaxagoras 
had set aside wealth and common benefits of 
the world as things beneath his regard, he 
subjoins: “Pericles being occupied about 
matters of state at that time, having no lei- 
sure to think upon Anaxagoras, he, seeing 
himself old and forsaken of the world, laid 
him down, and covered his head close, 
determining to starve himself to death with 





,, hunger. Pericles understanding this, ran 


presently to him as a man half cast away, 
and prayed him as earnestly as he could 
that he would dispose himself to live, being 
‘not only sorry for him, but for himself also, 
that he should lose so skilful and wise a 
councillor in matters of state and govern- 
ment. Then Anaxagoras showed his face, 
and told him,‘ O Pericles, those that will see 
| by the light of a lamp, must put oil in it, to 
make the light burn. ”* 

It is notwithstanding very certain, that 
soon after this he was arraigned, upon the 
old accusation against inquirers into nature, 





.| of sacrilege to the gods. He would have 


‘given moral expositions of the myths of 
| Homer, and allegorical explanations of the 
names of the deities; he would have taught 


/that miraculous indications at sacrifices were 


* Sir Thomas North. 
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the mere ordinary appearances of nature : 

when charges of impiety,—originating, it is 
probable, in the habitual dislike of that active | 
race of Athenians for * physiologers” and _ 
“ meteorosophers” in general, and persevered | 
in by the faction hostile to Pericles and all 
whom he supported,—were set up and pur- 
sued against him; and to avoid the cup of 


poison, he was driven into banishment at | 
Lampsacus. When it was here announced | 


to him that the Areopagus had in his absence 
sentenced his sons to death, he merely said : 
“ Nature has long ago pronounced the same | 
sentence against both them and me. I knew | 
very well that I had begotten them mortal.” 
Cicero has preserved another of his answers | 
to those who asked him on his deathbed 
whether he should choose his body to be 
carried from his place of exile to Clazomene, 
his country. “ No,” he said,“ there is no 
occasion for that: all places are at an equal 
distance from the world to which | am go- 
ing.” So, a few days later, when the senate 
desired to know in what manner he would 
wish them to do honour to his memory, he 
directed them merely to “let the day of his 
death be annually kept as a holiday, by the 
boys in the schools of Lampsacus.” 

That calm temper pervaded the whole phi- 
losophy of Anaxagoras: of the general cha- 
racter and result of which it will be enough 
to repeat, that he was the first of the great 
school of Ionia who conceived a primary 
active principle of Pure Intelligence, existing 
separately from, but operating upon, Matter, 
to the arrangement of all things. The no- 
tion on which he raised the entire structure 
of his philosophy rejected the idea of abso- 
lute creation, as Anaximander had done, and 
began with the admission of the existence of 
chaotic matter; the constituent seeds or 
elements of which, always united and identi- 
eal, were incapable of being decomposed. 
“The Greeks,” he said, “ were mistaken in 
their notion of creation and destruction : for 
nothing is either created or destroyed ; but it 
is only produced by existing things from 
mixture, or it is dissolved by separation. 
They should therefore call creation a con- 
junction, and destruction a dissolution.” 
This idea of primary seeds, was like that 
of Anaximander, a doctrine of unchangeable 
and imperishable atoms; but, with Anaxa- 
goras, limited in number, mixed and united 
in different ways in bodies, and controlled by 
Intelligence. Unable, from the want of che- 
mical knowledge, to determine the compo- 
nent parts of bodies, he supposed each sepa- 


rate body, in every case, to consist of cor- 
responding particles. ‘These were his Ho- 
moiomerie : setting forth the opinion that ma- 
terial things consisted of particles which 
| were homogeneous in each kiad of body, but 
various in different kinds : that since by food, 
for example, the flesh and blood and bones 
of man increase, there are, in food, particles 
of flesh and blood and bone; and in like 
manner, that all things contained a portion 
of all other things, and that the particular 
ieee of each body depended on the prepon- 
derating ingredient. In none of these bodies, 
| \h. vever, would he recognise more than mat- 
‘ter. He broke through the bonds that so 
-enchained Diogenes of Apollonia, and, look- 
ing beyond the material world for a principle 
of life and motion, established the great 
principle of his philosophy. 

In the mind of Anaxagoras first arose the 
clear and important distinction, between the 
Motionless Mass of primary seeds, unaltera- 
ble in eternal properties and relations, and 
that action of Pure Intellect which should 
give to all their appointed motion, beauty, 
and order. “Mind is infinite,” he taught, 
“and rules by its own power; and is mixed 
up with nought, but is alone in and for 
itself: for if it were not alone by itself, but 
mixed up with any other, it would partici- 
pate in the nature of all things.” It was the 
tendency of his teaching, in all its theories, 
to extend the sphere of mind; whose pre- 
sence he recognised, not in men alone, but 
in brutes and even plants. In his view, 
plants were animated beings, rooted into the 
earth ; endued with desire, a sense of plea- 
sure and pain, and even with mind and know- 
ledge. It resulted from his theory, on the 
other hand, that the degree of power and 
activity of mind, in connexion with body, 
was almost exclusively dependent on the 
body with which it was connected. He ex- 
plained sleep to be an action of body on the 
mind. He accounted for ihe intellectual ac- 
tivity of the living being, by the mechanical 
construction of its body. Although irra- 
tional animals, he would argue, were in some 
points more advantageously framed than 
man; still, from the mere possession of 
hands, he had become the most rational of 
all: and thence, by means of memory and 
experience, wisdom and art, was enabled to 
avail himself of the services of other ani- 
mals. The individual mind was with him, 
in short, a force dependent on the bodily or- 
ganization: while, at the same time, he 
never lost sight of the great fundamental 
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basis of his philosophy,—that reason or in- 
telligence, once assuming its degree or force 
of action in the body, was the only faculty 
by which we can become cognisant of truth. 
For he detected the imperfection of the 
senses. The great idea of distinguishing 
between the senses and the reason had 
already, as we shall hereafter find, been 
started by Xenophanes, the founder of that 
Eleatic school of which mention has been 
made : by Anaxagoras it was better developed, 
and with nobler uses. He looked upon the 
senses as at all times too weak to discover 
the real component particles of things. As 
one of many illustrations of this he argued : 
if we take two coloured liquids, black and 
white, and pour the one into the other, drop 
by drop, the eye will be incapable of dis- 
cerning the gradual change of colour which 
is actually going on in nature. When he 
said that “things are to each according as 
they seem to him,” he spoke of things as 
sensuously presented : just as, when he as- 
serted that “ snow was not white but black,” 
he spoke of things as known by the reflex 
reason. On these points his mind was ad- 
mirably balanced. He saw that certain de- 
gree of truth in the sensuous apprehension 
of objects, which enabled him to recognise, 
in appearances, a standard for cognition of 
the non-apparent. Accordingly, some of 
his physical researches present matter of cu- 
rious conjecture. He held that there had 
been great periods in the past development 
of the world, and that others would follow : 
alternate preponderances of fire and water 
would shake the system. “The hills of 
Lampsacus will one day become sea, if time 
should not sooner fail”—wasa prophecy of 
his; in which, by the failure of time he in- 
tended the ruin of the earth, which he anti- 
cipated by the agency of fire: while the 
human soul, he said, should survive beyond 
all—imperishable, indestructible. 
Mathematics and the kindred sciences were 
cherished pursuits of Anaxagoras; among 
whose various works, of which only the tradi- 
tion has survived, was one on the Perspective 
of the Theatre. He had, like Pythagoras, vi- 
sions of the great theory of gravitation ; and, 
like him, or, more probably, stimulated and 
taught by what remained of his doctrines, 
presents another proof of that little less than 
divine intuition which could strike out such 
grand conceptions of the leading analogies 
of the natural world, that the most exact in- 
quirers, aided by the most extraordinary in- 
ventions of long-succeeding ages, have only 





served to mount up to them by patient and 
elaborate demonstration. Among other views, 
he maintained that the heavens are kept in 
their place by the rapidity of their revolution, 
and would fall down if that rapidity were to 
cease. ‘The reader needs not be reminded 
how strongly his Homoiomerize pointed to 
the great idea of Chemical Analysis. When 
he was thrown into prison at Athens, he oc- 
cupied the time before his trial in writing on 
the square of the circle. His geometrical 
researches were extensive, and ardently pur- 
sued. In all these matters, he contrasts 
strangely with his predecessor of Ephesus. 
With an obstinacy which suggested Aristo- 
tle’s idea of a race of men with whom 
their own opinions would always be as 
valid as science itself, Heraclitus had main- 
tained that the sun and moon were mere 
meteors; that the sun could not exceed 
twelve inches in size; and that, in obedience 
to that directing power of the continual mo- 
tion which was the groundwork of his 
system—the Fate which “guided the way 
upwards and downwards”—it was daily de- 
stroyed and daily renewed; daily rekindled 
and extinguished. “It could not go be- 
yond its appointed measure; for, if it did, 
then would the Erynnes, handmaidens of 
justice, find it out.” Anaxagoras, on the 
contrary, while he shocked the Greek belief 
in their bountiful god Helios, who shone 
alike on mortals and immortals, by asserting 
the sun to be a mass of red-hot iron,—yet 
held many just notions of both sun and 
moon, particularly of the latter; explained 
solar and lunar eclipses; speculated ration- 
ally on the cause of the winds and of the 
rainbow, and (Sir John Herschel may be 
quoted here) “ less absurdly on earthquakes 
than many modern geologists have done ;” 
and taught that the moon shone by reflected 
light, which he justly inferred from her 
phases, and regarded as the reason why the 
light was faint, and unaccompanied by sensi- 
ble heat. It is even attributed to him that 
he asserted absolute coldness to be a property 
of the moon’s rays; a chimerical notion at 
first sight: yet modern discoveries have 
shown a real connexion between clearness 
of the atmosphere (accompanied of course 
with a greater brightness of the moon,) and 
the cold produced by the radiation of heat 
from the earth’s surface at night, which is 
impeded by the presence of clouds. 

In other points this excellent philosopher, 
this profound and cautious thinker (as he is 
well named by Aristotle,) had more distinct- 
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ly anticipated modern science: even to the 
revelations of the telescope. He supposed, 
as after him Democritus, the dark spots in 
the moon to be occasioned by the shadows 
of inequalities in its surface. 


The moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe: 


yielded the same fruit to the observation of 
Anaxagoras. It was one of his beliefs that, 
like the earth, she had plains, mountains, 
valleys, and habitations; evidently for ra- 
tional keings. And from this he seems to 
have gone to another notion which might 
also find a home in the thoughtful specula- 
tions of modern days, that life was probably 
enjoyed in greater perfection by the rational 
inhabitants of the other mundane bodies than 
of those occupying earth. 

In fine, it must always be said of this fa- 
mous man, that his attention was alive to 
Nature, and his mind open to just reasoning 
on its phenomena. Could he, more freely 
than he did, have escaped the trammels of 
the school in which he was involved, and 
which, enlarge its method of inquiry as he 
would, was still too exclusively fixed on the 
laws of outward existence to grasp the more 
essential and abiding truths of Reason and of 
Being,—he would have been entitled to re- 
membrance with the greatest names of anti- 
quity. The last words he uttered are a 
memorable and affecting evidence of what he 
himself felt of those hard limits that had re- 
strained his pursuit of truth, when, at the 
close of a long and laborious life, exclusively 
devoted to knowledge, his mind, involved in 
darkness and uncertainty, saw that the Uni- 
versal Intelligence, overlooking the infinite 
mixtures of all seeds, equally knew what is, 
what was, and what shall be. Contrasting, 
then, the Infinite to be known with the Little 
he had attained—.Vothing can be known, he 
said. Nothing can be learned. Nothing 
can be certain. Sense is limited. Intellect 
is weak. Life is short. 

ARCHELAUS, a pupil, succeeded Anaxago- 
ras : and in him the lonian system of philo- 
sophic inquiry found its last teacher. It had 
done all it was fitted to accomplish. It had 
conducted investigation to a point from 
which the view beyond was so far-reaching 
and sublime, that its own incapacity to con- 
duct inquiry further stood suddenly coa- 
fessed. The Temple of Mind, upon whose 
vast threshold Anaxagoras placed his succes- 
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sors—the service of the Great Being that 
filled it—demanded other priests. It was a 
want that had indeed been felt before Anaxa- 
goras, and had discovered itself in what has 
been already named as the Eleatic School. 

With this School is directly connected the 
publication of the great Aromic Docrrine 
—the most definite, it may perhaps be al- 
lowed, of all the physical doctrines of the 
ancients applied to actual phenomena: as 
some balance to its evil qualities, the sugges- 
ter, through a long series of ages, of a habit 
of really physical observation and inquiry: 
and the subject of respectful disquisition by 
Lord Bacon. From the Atomists, then sprang 
up the Athenian Sophists; men whose exact 
career and influence are, of all the problems 
of antiquity, perhaps the most interesting and 
the most important. In discussing it, the 
practice of regarding these men apart from 
the forms of opinion which had plainly given 
birth to the sophistical effort, has not tended 
to its satisfactory solution. Following to 
some extent the course of Dr. Ritter, it is our 
intention to bring the Sopuists into view in 
their double relation to their great predeces- 
sors of the Eleatic School, and to their 
greater enemy and ultimate destroyer—So- 
CRATES. 


EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


Tue intellectual power of a nation is op- 
posed to the physical force of it, just as the 
spirit is opposed to the flesh, and every 
means should be used to strengthen the one, 
in order to control the other. I believe that so 
far from endangering the present gradations of 
society, it would render them more stable, and 
more worthy of being so. I admit, that know- 
ledge is power, and that if you give additional 
power to the lower classes, unless the higher 
classes improve in knowledge also, it will be 
endangering them. Well, then, all I can say is, 
let them be so endangered, as the danger wili 
rouse them to exert themselves, and maintain 
their superiority by cultivating their minds still 
more and more. WHAT A DESOLATE WASTE 
OF TALENT AND LEISURE MIGHT THEN BE 
EMPLOYED! But if the poor people’s minds 
be cultivated, will they work? Yes, for let 
the rich improve themselves, and they will 
always maintain their own position; and 
knowledge, when it ceases to be a distinction, 
will not make the vulgar above the duties of 
their humble sphere.— The late Rev. A. J. 
Scott, D. D., Lord Nelson’s Chaplain. 
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scholastic teachers of the ancient languages, 
From Tait’s Magazine. | have been very apt to offend. It is neces- 

ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. _ | sary, therefore, to fix it clearly in the mind, 
before we proceed to deduce the practical 
‘rules for the conduct of study, in which it is 
Weshall say nothing of the utility of study-| fruitful. No doubt there is a sciENcE of 
ing languages : the practical necessity presses | language—and that a very grand and very 
on too many. Hence there is never like to! profound one—so, at least,as Humboldt, and 
be a lack of students in this department; | other continental scholars, have recently 
hence there has always been also a plentiful | prosecuted it on a large scale. There is also 
supply of solemn, pedagogic drill-masters on | a science of each individual language, as there 
the one hand, and loose rattling quacks on the | isan anatomy of each individual man: but you 
other, to ciceronize the traveller in the seve- | must have the man before you can anatomize 
ral provinces of so wide a kingdom. The | him; and you must know the language (vul- 
present writer, though no professed linguist, |garly speaking) before you can make a sci- 
having, from particular circumstances, had no | ence of it. What people would have when 
smal! traffic with various famous languages, | they set themselves to learn a language, is 
both ancient and modern, has bethought him-| not the minute knowledge of all the nerves 
self that he may possibly do a small service | and sinews, all the bones and processes of 
to some honest student in some corner,— bones, joints, and ligatures of the vocal 
perhaps even furnish the educational Re-| frame-work,—much less the pretenceful and 
former with some useful hint,—by setting | often barbarous jargon wherewith scientific 
down shortly in print what he considers to, men are wont to designate the same: but 
be the most sure and easy methods of over- what they desire is to create in their minds 
coming the difficulties commonly encountered | the familiar association and close concatena- 
in linguistical study. For, truly, if in any | tion of a certain system of ideas, old and new, 
department of intellectual activity a few en-| with a certain system of new sounds; and 
couraging words at the outset of the expedi- this achievement is an art, and to be attained 
tion are profitable, they are necessary here; | mainly by practice, just as a man learns to 
it being plain to a skilful observer in these cobble a shoe, to play a pipe, or to turn a 
matters, that, while of those who begin to rhyme dexterously. We shall take this, 
study languages and end where they began, therefore, for granted—The knowledge of a 
the one half stop because they never had any | language is the acquirement of an art to be 
serious intention of going on, the other half | attained mainly by practice—Mainly, we say, 
have been driven back from the lack, not so but not exclusively ; for, no doubt, a profes- 
much of an earnest purpose, as of a healthy | sor of anatomy may teach a fair woman a 
confidence ; both imagining many fearful dif- | fine carriage as well on osteological princi- 
ficulties which never existed, and stumbling | ples, as a drill-sergeant can by military prac- 
confusedly upon those which do exist with-| tice. Science, indeed, is, in all matters, the 
out either a pioneer to prepare their path, or| perfecter of practice: but as many famous 
a general to lead their progress. actors have trod the stage properly without 
Now, in order to see our way clearly | having been minutely instructed in the ma- 
through the manifold perplexities and per-|chinery of the tibial and femoral bone; so 
versities of this path—(simple enough, how-| many an eloquent mouth has learnt to speak 
ever, all the while, if people would only train | powerfully in divers languages without any 
themselves to take their knowledge direct | aid from grammar or syntax rules, and with- 
from Nature, leave big blundering books | out the help of any dictionary also, perhaps, 
upon their shelves, and look at pompous pre-| other than that which Don Juan had when 
judice without its stilts)—the first thing to} he learned Greek from Haidee. A living dic- 
be done is to set clearly down, and consist-| tionary, indeed, is always the best; and a 
ently hold fast this proposition, that— The | grammar may always be dispensed with. 
study of a language is not the study of a|For a grammar is, as we have said, neither 
science, but the study of an art ; and that it| more nor less than the anatomy of the thing ; 
must accordingly be prosecuted, not by the | and as there is no question but you can walk, 
method of abstract principles, but by the as-| run, leap, dance, march, fight, and beat Na- 
siduous exercise of familiar practices. Mani-| poleon, without anatomy, so you can as cer- 
fest as this proposition appears, it is one tainly learn a language without a grammar ; 
against which all teachers, especially the | and their own language, in fact, most people 
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do so learn, and many who both speak and | 
write very properly. But with regard to 
foreign languages, and especially the dead 
languages, a notion has prevailed that a por- 
tentous preparatory scaffolding of grammar 
is absolutely necessary towards any solid 
and lasting superstructure; a notion alto-| 
gether false, and in practice most pernicious. | 
Grammar is not useless to a student of lan-. 
guage; nay, it is very useful when wisely | 
used : but as mere mineralogical descriptions | 
without minerals, can never teach a man 
mineralogy; so a system of rules about! 
words,—without a previous stock of words 
to which these rules may be applied,—can | 
never teach a man language. In all practical 
arts, while to evolve principles from the facts as 


vanced years; as when a young midshipman 
enters a ship, he learns the slang or peculiar 
language of the sailors by hearing it continu- 
ally repeated, and continually echoing what 
he hears; so a student at the University 
learns the Uuiversity slang; and a student 
of theology the theological slang, Puseyite or 
Presbyterian as the chance may be; so a 


lawyer learns the legal slang, which is very 
bad; a newsmonger the newspaper slang, 


which is worse; and a writer in critical 


Reviews the critical slang, which is the 


worst of all. By the institution of Nature, 
therefore, it appears, that to learn a language 
easily and profitably, a person must be put 
into an echo-chamber, so to speak, of con- 


_stantly repeated sounds, and remain in that 


the facts gradually become known, is natural | atmosphere for a certain considerable period, 
and pleasant,—to learn the principles without more or less according to his capacity of 
the facts is unnatural and hard : unnatural, be- | perception and imitation, till these sounds, in 
cause these principles have no real existence | | connexion with the things of which they are 











independent of the facts or matter with) 
which they are in living nature embodied and | 
interwoven; hard, because every unnatural | 
application of the mind is hard and harsh, as 
many a grammar-school boy can testify. 
Languages are to be learned mainly by 
practice—This principle being fixed, the 
next step is to ascertain what is the practice 
of Nature in the matter. How do little) 
children learn languages? By what mystery 
do the innocent lips that at first found enough | 
ado to suck as healthy children ought, learn 
to articulate Mamma and Papa, and to apply 
certainly these full-lipped and broad-throated | 
vocal enunciations, to certain familiar and | 
fixed persons of a pleasing aspect, by whose 
presence they are daily and hourly environ- 
ed? Tis avery simple matter; but a mat- 
ter, like all the great primal truths of exist- 
ence, the neglect of which, in the study of 
languages, has puzzled many a hopeful scho- 
lar, and perplexed many a famous pedagogue. 
It is by the continual and persevering repe- 
tition of a certain sound, in plain, palpable, 
and direct connexion with a certain known 
and familiar object that a child learns both | 
to understand first 1° word of a language 
and then another wa. spoken, and to speak 
them with understanding. These two pro- 
cesses in the art of learning a language are 
cotemporaneous on the part of the child; 
first, the continual hearing of a certain sound 
pronounced in connexion with a certain 
known object; and then the continual imita- 
tion or echoing of that sound, in self-per- 
fecting phrase, by its own organ. Thesame 








process may be observed in persons of ad- 


the symbols, have become a habitual and 
customary part of his associations; and 
every artificial or imitative system of teaching 
languages must be good or bad, according as 
its machinery approaches to or recedes from 
this original norm which Nature has set up. 
These principles being premised, we may 


proceed to state, in detail, the practical rules 


of teaching which they necessarily beget. 
In the first place, then, one thing is plain, 
that if we would follow the method of Na- 
ture in her practice, we must begin our study 
of a language at a point where many people 
think we ought to end, and whereto many 
great linguists never attain,—that is to say, 
with talking it—and talking just as children 
do when they begin to speak, first one word 
and then another, not grammatically at all, 
but blundering straight on, not without fre- 
quent tripping and stumbling, as we best can, 
and helping ourselves with signs to comple- 
ment the deficiency that will for some time 
characterize our vocabulary. Many persons, 
especially those who have been accustomed 


to move only with much labour where the 


grammar has made a trigonometrical survey 
before them, will not understand this precipi- 
tous procedure, and will, wisely as they deem, 
be afraid to venture a step on such a head- 
long path, for fear of breaking their shins; 
but it is, nevertheless, both the surest and the 
speediest way, and the way commonly prac- 
tised by all who learn language as it is na- 
turally learned from living masters and 
among living men—not from dead grammars 
and dusty dictionaries. Get, therefore, some 
one to talk with—a native, or at least a person 
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naturalized in the country—and make him 
tell you the names of all the common things 
you see, and give you a small capital to 
begin with, of the most common and neces- 
sary phrases of every-day life—as for in- 
stance, (supposing you are studying German, ) 
wein—wine ; wasser—water; glas—a glas ; 
gieb—give. Gieb mir ein glas wein—give 
me a glass of wine. These phrases repeat 
as often as you possibly can, holding imagi- 
nary conversations where real ones fail— 
just as children are taught to say mamma 
and papa twenty times a-day or more, till 
they are perfect—and in the course of a few 
weeks you will find you have made astonish- 
ing progress in the art of conversing on 
common subjects, in the strange tongue. 
And this too, be it borne in mind, even 
though you are as rude of letters in all re- 
spects, and as ignorant of books as a mere 
child; for it is by the ear that language pro- 
perly comes, and not by the eye; as the 
example of many a Betty or Sarah who has 
gone to Carlsbad or Baden, with master and 
mistress, 
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To bouze the drumly German waters, 


sufficiently shows. For, while master and 
mistress hear nothing but French and Eng- 
lish from the fashionable society that fre- 
quent the baths, and return from their Ger- 
man tour as guiltless of Teutonic guttural as 
the most native cockney of Cockaigne, Betty, 
on the other hand, has heard the native 
dialect from the mouths of native grooms 
and chambermaids, and has, with very little 
perceptible trouble, in three months, acquired 
a more practical command of a language of 
which she knows not a single printed letter, 
than many a famous scholar has done by 
solitary study in three years. So easy and 
profitable always is it to follow the plan of 
Nature in all our proceedings. But what 
shall honest people do, who are not servants 
to great travelling lords and ladies, and who 
have no pence to carry them to Hamburg or 
Berlin? a young merchant, for instance, 
living in Liverpool or Dundee, and ambitious 
to acquire the dialect of the Teuts. We say 
what we said before, let him get a person and 
talk with him—and let him get a good phrase- 
book to save his master, or his foreign friend, 
trouble, and to enrich the vocabulary. This, 
you perceive, is a step beyond that simple 
plan of Nature in teaching children, which 
we sketched: for here we have got not only 
talking men to imitate, but written books; 
not spoken sounds merely, but visible sounds 
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—so miraculous and sense-transmuting is the 
wit of man;—as by a similar transmuting 
power we have now at length got tangible 
sounds also, and bibles which the blind man 
literally reads !—But still books or visible 
sounds, wonderful as they are, and like seeds 
which bear increase a hundred-fold to the 
sower, are yet only of secondary use in the 
acquirement of language, and can never ren- 
der the hearing ear, and the speaking tongue 
dispensable ; much less can they pretend to 
stand alone. A man may, by the help of 
books, learn a language well enough, in a 
fashion, to the effect of reading written 
books; but not to the effect of knowing, in 
its vital fulness, in its blood, bone, muscle, 
and play of healthy colour, any language 
that has a life in it. A dead language, ac- 
cordingly, learned only from books, can 
never be thoroughly learned. A living master, 
therefore, by the natural method of teaching 
languages, we hold to be indispensable ; and 
to masters, accordingly, most people betake 
themselves. It is only lamentable to see 
how, from vain self-sufficiency on the one 
hand, and our want of normal schools on the 
other, so many people undertake to instruct 
youth in the elements of strange tongues, 
who are utterly unable to do that for which 
a master is in the first place, and in the 
second place, and in the third place desirable 
—viz., to talk the language. For a good 
master of languages ought daily, and hourly 
if possible, to be to his pupils that which 
papa and mamma are to the child, when 
they are supplying it with its first and most 
indispensable stock of enunciated ideas. 
And this remark applies not merely to 
teachers of the living languages—in whom 
inability to talk the tongue they profess is 
less excusable and less common—but in an 
especial manner to teachers of what are, or 
are called, the dead languages. The time 
was—scarce one hundred years ago, we 
guess, in this country—when the Latin lan- 
guage was taught in the natural and proper 
way, by talking and discoursing as well as 
by reading; and to the present day it is so 
taught, we believe, in well-ordered Catholic 
colleges. But for the most part, in this 
nineteenth century, Latin, and Greek also 
(which latter is certainly any thing but a 
dead language) are taught in a most painful 
and perverse manner, by grammars and dic- 
tionaries and books only, to the utter neglect 
of the natural method ; according to which, 
as we have shown, the knowledge of Jan- 
guage comes by the ear, not by the eye. 
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No wonder, therefore, that with such mighty 
preparation, and blowing of classical trum- 
pets, we produce such insignificantly small 
results. ‘They labour for ten years, in Eng- 
land, to produce a Greek scholar; and when, 
out of every fifty seedlings, they succeed in 
rearing one to some respectable altitude, they 
present you with a creature who, that he 
may be able curiously to nibble at the shell 
of the past, has altogether disused his natural 
stomach to digest the substantial kernel of 
the present; and who, with that superstitious 
prostration of soul which characterizes the 
student of the mere letter, finds nothing better 
to do with his Greek, when he has it, than, 
out of the fond drivel of some doting old 
father, to plaster up a bastard Christianity 
of priestly pedigrees—a sweet-smelling sa- 
vour in the nostrils of modern bishops. Now 
this, we say, is a pitiful result; but it is just 
such a result as might have been expected 
from the pedantic system of which it is the 
offspring. If a sensible man wants good 
Greek, let him go to Athens for it, and not 
to Oxford. Let him make acquaintance 
there with intelligent natives, read native 
newspapers, and hear native talk of all kinds 
daily and hourly. We pledge ourselves to 
the result. With tolerable application, he 
will make a better Greek scholar, by this 
natural method, in ten months, (and at a less 
expense too,) than the scholastic method of 
grammars and dictionaries, practised in our 
British schools and universities, will make 
him in ten years. The fact is, Greek is not 
worth the pains at present bestowed upon it, 
when studied scholastically and as a dead 
language. If a man cannot go to Athens for 
his Greek, in the way we suggest, or bring 
over an intelligent native to this country to 
talk with, (which, we guess, he could do at 
a much less expense than an English univer- 
sity education entails,) then, unless some 
strong practical necessity presses him, we 
say, he had better let Greek alone. One 
may be a very good Christian, and a very 
wise philosopher, without breaking his 
shins obliquely over a Dochmiac strophe 
in A&schylus, or knowing any more about 
Homer than what he can learn faithfully 
from Cowper or John Henry Voss. 

The idea of learning Greek and Latin in 
the natural way, by talking them, and by fre- 
quent oral discourses, will no doubt appear 
preposterous to some in principle, and to 
many, who may agree with the principle, in 
practice impossible. With the first set of 
objectors we shall not argue, but leave them 
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to settle the matter for themselves with that 
all-wise system of Nature against whose 
established rule they rebel. To the second 
set of objectors we say, that so long as there 
are no normal schools for language-masters 
in this country, and nothing has been done 
to train the great part of our classical scholars 
to any practical dexterity in the natural sys- 
tem of teaching what are called the dead 
languages—so long it is not lawful for a man, 
with muscle in his arm, to talk of impossi- 
bilities. For ourselves, we believe most 
firmly, that with masters trained to speak 
Greek and Latin fluently in a well organized 
normal school, our young men would learn 
a practical command of these languages in 
six months, such as they now seldom attain 
in six years. And this, above all things, we 
insist on, that GREEK IS A LIVING AND NOTA 
DEAD LANGUAGE; and that to acquire it with 
the lumbering laboriosity of dead grammars 
and dictionaries only, according to the pre- 
sent practice, is a procedure more perverse 
in principle, and more pernicious in practical 
results, than any thing that the records of 
pedagogy exhibit. As to Latin, if you call 
that a dead language, you speak certainly 
with more propriety than when you apply 
that designation to the language of Homer 
and Corai, which are one; but, philosophi- 
cally speaking, Latin is not a dead language 
in the same sense that the old Phenician 
language and the old Etruscan are dead 
languages; for these languages, were they 
known to us now as well as Latin and Greek 
are, would be languages which, in the history 
of the world, had undergone a total prac- 
tical extinction; whereas Latin was at no 
time altogether extinct in history, but re- 
mained in practical activity for ecclesiastical, 
and for public and scientific purposes, con- 
temporaneously with the other languages, 
commonly called the languages of Modern 
Europe, which gradually superseded it for 
popular purposes. Latin became a dead lan- 
guage only the other day in Hungary, when 
the National Diet passed an act, allowing the 
Magyar to be used for parliamentary pur- 
poses; and in the church of Rome, Latin 
has always lived, and lives at the present 
hour certainly, and will live unquestionably 
in no dry old age, as long as the Pope lives, 
and the Puseyites. What hinders us, then, 
to teach Latin to-day, in as fluent, vigorous, 
and practical a style, as they did in the days 
of George Buchanan and Hugo Grotius ?— 
Nothing but bookish pedantry, we say, and 
slothful prejudice, and that which hinders 
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all grand educational progress in this country | 
—WANT OF SOUL, AND WANT OF SYSTEM. 

Our system of classical education, altogether, | 
is like an old watch that has been allowed) 
to go nine minutes slow every day, and' 
an hour every week, and more than two days 
at the end of the year, and at the end of ten 
years more than twenty days, and so on; 
till, after a century is past, the Conservative 
old time-teller is months behind the date. 
In proportion as the facilities of learning 
Latin in a natural manner, without the walls 
of schools and colleges, decreased, the ma- 
chinery within should have increased, both 
in intensity of power and in wise application 
of that power; but the professors, and the 
tutors, and the schoolmasters, were no mi-| 
racle-workers; and there being no normal | 
schools, such ‘as were absolutely necessary | 
to set the thing in a proper train, the fluent 
and ready use of the Latin tongue, even | 
within the walls of universities, and in the | 
lecture-rooms of professed teachers of that | 
language, was lost. No attempt was made 
to institute, much less to maintain, in vigorous 
and healthy action, a familiar EcHO-cHAMBER 
of learned sounds, such as the natural system 
points out; and boys were set, and are set, 
in solitary corners, with grammar and dic- 
tionary in hand, painfully to feel and finger 
their way through classical darkness by 
erudite commentary made visible : and there 
they sit with most commendable diligence 
certainly—(poor fellows !)—through much 
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The perversity of the present system of 
teaching the dead languages—by the eye 
only, that is to say, and not by the ear—will 
be made more abundantly manifest by an 
example from the detail of modern practice. 
The reader knows that one main character- 
istic of these languages, as distinguished 
from the modern, lies in the intimate con- 
nexion in which they stand to music; inso- 
much that, while the most sublime and 
solemn passages in Shakspeare must, ac- 
cording to the laws of English speech, he 
pronounced with something of the rapid run 
which belongs to familiar colloquy, the most 
common and conversational parts of A°schy- 
lus have something in them of that measured 
and stately character which belongs to the 
highest genus of cathedral chant. In other 
words, the quanity of syllables, as long or 
short, and the structure of poetical rhy ‘thm 
in strict and marked accordance therewith, 
is 2 main matter in ancient poetry ; in modern 
poetry only secondary.—N ow, what follows 
from this as a necessary difference in the 
methods of teaching the ancient and modern 
languages? Plainly this—that if it would 
mar the effect of many a good verse and 
many a good rhyme to teach an English boy 
to pronounce praise short, as if it were 
written press, it must substantially annihilate 
the rhythmical principle on which all ancient 
poetry is constructed, if we allow a boy to 
say ca@indss or cawnass, instead of cannaws, 
which is unquestionably the true pronuncia- 





tribulation of pen, ink, and paper, tallow | tion of the Latin canas, the accent being on 
candles and blinking eyes, acquiring to them-| the first syllable, but the quantitative exten- 
selves the name of scholars with the small! sion on the second, as in the English word 
solatium of bursaries and fellowships glim-| wmptre. Nevertheless, the classical masters 
mering indistinctly in the distance. No of this country (many of them at least) teach 
wonder that out of twenty hopeful youths, Latin in this way, making no perceptible 
that set out on this classical progress, nine- difference of pronunciation between dvis— 
teen stick fast for a while in the slough of | of a sheep,—and oves, with eggs,—though 
despond, and then make their best way back | the one has the quantity of two quavers, and 
again, from Cesar and Cicero to the profane | the other that of two crotchets. But the 
and pleasant paths of the circulating library | | absurdity does not stop here; this rather is 
and the last new novel. No wonder that| merely a bad habit: the perversity is yet to 
learning is hated in this country, and classi- be mentioned. Will it be believed ?—after 
cality odious, when you give an ingenuous | allowing the ear to educate itself altogether 
youth literally stones to eat for bread; and, to a false habit, (for the English analogy will 
tying his feet up ina pair of scholastic skates, | almost universally lead to a mispronunciation 





send him off pitifully to hash his way through | 
snow and slush, while the Queen’s highway 
is at hand, and one may walk to better pur- 
pose there with a pair of common shoes. 
Oh, that Milton would stand up now from 
the grave, and preach loudly against these 
things, as he did two hundred years ago! 





(See his letter to Hartlib.) 


of Latin,) they force the eye and the under- 
standing by a system of painfully barbarous 
grammar rules, to take up the right habit; 
and thus, instead of helping the one sense 
to assist the other, (as the Greeks did so 
admirably when they invented a different 
character for the long O) they set the eye to 
undo daily what the ear is daily, and hourly, 
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and yearly doing; and after fighting this| cipal abstract schemes and rules of grammar : 
most unnatural of all battles stoutly for) but practically he will do almost nothing ; 
several years, the combatant becomes a! for in attending to rules, neither he nor his 
learned Prosopian! Was any thing so | scholars will have any leisure left for that 
monstrous ever heard? Every boy hates} continuous and long continued practice, by 
Prosody; and, in hating it heartily, shows a| which alone the living sounds of language 
great deal more sense than his master does|can be made familiar to the ear. Let the 
in teaching it. For the pronunciation of a teacher, therefore, on the very first day, com- 
language is not to be learned by dry abstract | mence reading before his scholars, and teach- 
rules, but by the living habit of sound; and| ing them even the shape and power of the 
it is one of the main uses of a master of lan-| letters of the alphabet by living example ; for 
guage to watch narrowly,and never to allow | he is not entitled (as is too often done) to 
a false pronunciation once made to be re-| throw all the labour off his own shoulders, 
peated, and thus grow up into a practice and say at once to the scholar, “Go to your 


which it will be diflicultto unlearn. Where | 
the pronunciation of a language can be re-| 
duced to rules, it is a profitable thing, cer- 
tainly, for the teacher to make a system of | 
such rules; but it is most impertinent in 
him to give these merely written rules to the 
learner, instead of his own living example, 
which ought to be much more vivid and 
effectual ; and which, if he knows his trade, 
will, in fact, be sufficient of itself to form 
the ear of the common scholar, leaving the 
whole cumbrous lore of the Prosodians from 
Hephaestion down to the last edition of 
Carey, as a matter of occasional reference 
merely to the classical laity, and of curious 
and recondite study to the academical clergy. 
Most certain it is, that as our best English 
speakers are often those who have made the 
least use of Walker, who have acquired a 
correct pronunciation, by practice merely,— 
so Prosody, which is now the most difficult, 
might be made the most easy department of 
scholarship, if the classical master would 
merely act upon that simplest proposition 
with which we set out—viz., that the learn- 
ing ofa language is an art to be acquired by 
the training of the ear, not a science to be | 
understood by the indoctrination of the | 
understanding. 

So much for the ancient languages. We 
shall now make some remarks on the con-| 
duct of linguistical study, with a view to, 
show how the general system which we. 
have pointed out may be best carried out in| 
practical detail. First then, it is clear, that 





grammar, at such and such a page, and get 
such and such a rule by heart, and then come 
and repeat it to me.”” The master must act, 
in the first place, exegetically as a living, 
speaking, and incarnated grammar; and the 
scholar must not be discouraged in the out- 
set, by being sent into a corner to learn from 
a dumb book in an abstract shape, what it is 
the very proper business of the master to pre- 
sent to him in the totality of its living com- 
pleteness, and clad with all the freshness of 
its natural hues. The master must speak 
and read from the very first—and not only 
so, but cause what he speaks and reads (be- 
ginning, of course, with the most short, easy, 
and familiar sentences) to be got by heart on 
the spot, and boldly re-echoed back by his 
scholars,—so that they shall learn the art of 
using the language in some measure the very 
first day ; even before they are perfectly fa- 
miliar with the written characters, if these be 
different from those used in their native 
tongue. We say the scholar must be taught 
boldly and without hesitation to echo back 
on the spot what he hears; for if he does not 
begin at first with a certain broad, bold, 
| blundering confidence, he may twirl grammar 
rules about his fingers for months, and make 
no satisfactory progress. Mark well the 


_words—a broad, bold, dlundering confidence. 


BLUNDERING; for in the urgent practical 
movements of the human being, the man 
who begins with being too proud to stumble, 
wil] end in being too stiff to move. And 
this is a point on which we insist with pecu- 





pronunciation is a leading thing in the natural liar emphasis—from having found in practice 
method of acquiring languages ; and that, ac- no greater impediment to the speedy acquire- 
cordingly, if a fellow goes through the coun-| ment of a foreign language, than that want 
try with sounding advertisements and letters | of confidence, which may be nervousness or 
of recommendation, boasting to give a com-' an ingenuous timidity in many cases; but 
plete course of German instruction in six! in as many, certainly, is only a specious name 
lessons, that man is a quack. He may, in-| for pride. You will not begin by speaking 
deed, in six lessons, or in three, if he please, the language, because you are afraid of mak- 
raise up a complete scaffolding of the prin-' ing a blunder, and committing an unpardon- 
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able sin against some solemn grammar rule, 
with whose requirements you are not yet| 
acquainted. And then you are afraid some | 
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| substitution of these dead repositories alto- 


gether, as of primary importance, into the 
|place of that of which they are merely the 


skilful person may laugh at your incompe- | imperfect and stereotyped echo; and, seconp, 


tency. Pshaw !—Who expects you to march | 


the sending the unaided pupil to grope and 


like an old Roman senator, when you are | grabble his way by the help of them only, 


only learning to stand, and must help your- 
self by creeping ? And if impudent people 
will laugh at you, learn you to laugh at them 
again. Itis one of the most useful and ne- 
cessary lessons of life. It is, in fact, with 
the element of speech, as with that of water; 
not weight, but fear, sinks the swimmer. 
Blunder on, therefore, we repeat it, with a 
broad confidence ; and learn to stand as the 
child does practically, by learning not to fall. 
And to encourage your early attempts, we 
would prescribe an exercise from the first, in 
which you cannot possibly blunder. Let 
your master read to you every day some 
pretty rhyme or other, containing a striking 
image, a beautiful sentiment, or a profound 
thought; and let him, at the same time, tell 
you the meaning of the whole and of every 
word: then repeat it to yourself after him, 
once and again, till you have perfectly mas- 
tered its pronunciation and cadence. Then 
get the stanza by heart to-day, and repeat it 
to-morrow, reciting it with as much fulness 
of tone and propriety of emphasis as you can 
manage. And so on for six months at least 
without remission; for without great and 
continuous labour Jove gave nothing to mor- 
tals, least of all, the knowledge of languages. 

But where have we left the grammar and 
the dictionary all this while? Are we really 
so insane as to dream that doctor or disciple 
can get on without them? or are we, per- 
haps, Hamiltonian in our notions, and would 
advise the use of an interlinear translation ? 
No !—neither Hamiltonian nor Oxonian, nor 
any other name of any pedantic or empiri- 
cal extreme, which, with one half of a great 
truth, runs away and rides to the devil, while 
the other half is left behind, like the poor 
Samaritan, where no Pharisee will help it, in 
the ditch. Honour be to all makers of 
grammars and dictionaries, (the most labori- 
ous species of much-labouring men,) if they 
would only make the one in some cases 
more concise, and the other in all cases more 
complete! Let us state, therefore, shortly 
here, how the master and scholar are to use 
them. Now, in regard to these great imple- 
ments of language-learning it will be evident, 
from the scope of the preceding remarks, 
that we consider the two great practical 
blunders in the use of them to be, First, the 





at a period of his progress when he can use 
them but with small profit and with much 
tribulation. We would say, therefore, let 
only the most necessary forms and paradigms 
of noun, verb, and pronoun be learned by 
heart from the grammar in the outset; and 
let the pupil not be left (as is too often the 
case, by the indolence or perversity of the 
master) to impress these necessary forms 
upon his memory from the grammar only, as 
an independent and separate business; but 
let the master commence with the reading of 
the first lessons, and, along with a correct 
pronunciation, take special care to bring be- 
fore the pupil, in living examples, as they 
occur, the most common forms of noun and 
verb and pronoun; and, while he does this, 
let him never remit, according to a hint al- 
ready given, to cause the pupil to repeat 
some short sentence, involving some single 
grammatical form, with a clear voice, on the 
spot. By pursuing this system for some 
time, the grammar will in fact be practically 
educed by the teacher from the living body 
of the language, and forced upon the scholar 
by the daily echoing of living sounds, differ- 
ing from the body of sounds with which the 
spoken intercourse of life brings us into con- 
nexion, only in this,—that the sounds are 
made to bear upon the memory of the scho- 
lar in a certain convenient succession wisely 
calculated by a scientific teacher. With regard 
to the other matters which grammars usually 
contain beyond the most necessary forms of 
declension and conjugation, they ought cer- 
tainly to be let alone, till a period when the 
scholar has attained considerable progress 
both in reading the language, and in under- 
standing it when read; and then, haply, he 
will find that he has now learned, insensibly, 
by practice, all that is essentia}ly useful of 
that which the most laborious systematic 
study previous to the practice would have 
failed to hammer into his mind. 

Let us illustrate this by an example :—It 
it a common thing to hear students of Ger- 
man complain of the exceeding difficulty of 
what, according to the common arrangement 
of the grammar certainly, are some of the 
most elementary parts of that language. They 
complain that there is no rule for the gender 
of the nouns, that Noehden’s four declen- 
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sions bring only an apparent order into the| ble. The master, therefore, so soon as he 


multifarious perplexity of the variations of 
case and number, and that the four forms of | | 


| perceives that the memory has got a substan- 


tial hold of the main forms of noun and verb, 


the adjective, as standing singly, coupled | should instruct the pupil minutely in the art 
with a noun, with a definite, or with an in- | of using the dictionary ; that is to say, should 
definite article (a thing unheard of in any make him familiar with the common forms 
other language) are, to say the least of them, | of prefix and affix, whereby the root is mo- 


extremely tantalizing toa beginner. Let this 
be so. All these things are very tantalizing 
to a beginner. But what necessity is there | 
that a beginner should have any thing to do 
with them at all? They stand there, in- 
deed, in front of the grammar, most formi- 
dable, seeming to speak to the trembling dis- 
ciple in the language of sheer despair, like 
the inscription which Dante read on Hell- 
gate—Lasciale ogni speranza voi che in- 
trate !—and many boys at famous classical 
schools have, no doubt, at an early period 
despaired of Latinity, by having been pre- 
maturely plagued with things of a like nature. | 
But the learner of the language, under the | 
direction of a sensible teacher, has nothing | 
whatever to do cramming himself in an ab- 
stract shape with a preparatory dose of mat- 
ters, which the smoc*h and agreeable course 
of practice will afterwards shuffle into his 
hands abundantly, whether he will or no. If 
you know, for example, that Band in Ger- 
man means a volume, you have got the main 
thing, you have got the word for the idea; 
get as many of these radical words as you 
can, and as speedily as possible; but don’t 
encumber your first outset with the anxious 
concern whether it be Der Band or Das) 
Band, masculine or neuter in gender, and. 
whether the plural be Die Bande, or Die | 
Bander. You can use a master, and use a. 
dictionary, and use your tongue also, in a| 
manner, without having previously learned a | 
minute accuracy, in all. points, of gender and | 
declension. Don’t vex yourselves with 
grammar rules, but blunder on, as we said 
before. Ox. Oxes? Well, that is an error! | 
it should be Oven !—but you don’t require 
to learn this before reading or speaking the 
language ; but dy reading it. 

Thus much for the use of the grammar. A 
word now on dictionaries, and private read-_ 
ing, and on the Hamiltonian system—for all | 
these things hang together. As for diction- | 
aries, though we have all along protested | 











dified ; and at the same time put in his hand, 


for frequent private repetition, a convenient 


list of such irregular forms of flection as the 
dictionary does not present in alphabetical 
order. So instructed, let the student gird 
himself lustily to the task (for a task it will 
be at first) of private reading; and for this 
purpose let him choose a book that he can 
read with interest and pleasure; and read, 
day after day, without intermission, two or 
three hours at least, continuously. The more 
the young scholar reads, and the more in- 
cessantly the better. Every day intermitted 
is two days lost. In the study of language, 
as in many other studies, to halt is to go 
backward. Why do the boys who study 
Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges 
make such pitiful progress? Not only be- 
cause, as we have already shown, they are 
not made to receive those languages by the 
natural inlet of the ear by means of speech 
and discourse, but because, at that early age, 
they are incapable of carrying on a continued 
course of attractive reading in the languages 
which they are set to acquire. And this leads 
us to conclude, that the present system of 


teaching Greek and Latin to mere Boys, as 


practised in the English schools, and in the 
Scottish schools and universities, is altoge- 
ther a mistake. Young people of a very 
tender age may take up a foreign language 
very readily, when they have a person near 
them continually to repeat the foreign phrase, 
and to help them on with some pleasing 
reading suited to their capacity; but boys 
who are set to learn Latin and Greek accord- 
ing to the present system, both want a mas- 
ter that can so teach, and a book that can sa 
be read. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the study of the learned languages ought (ex- 


cept in a few peculiar cases) not to be com- 


menced till the higher functions of fancy and 
feeling begin to stir, and a taste for literature 
and reading begins to bud in the soul. Such 
a stimulus only will spur a man on cheer- 
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against a lazy or pedantic teacher leaving his fully to encounter and manfully to overcome 
scholar to quarry out his stock of vocables | those obstacles, which, as pedagogy is at 
from them merely or mainly ; yet there is no | ‘present constituted, stand in the way of all 
doubt they are of infinite use in the very first. knowledge of the ‘dead languages which is 
motions of the scholar, and for the prosecu- not mere spelling of words and poising of 
tion of private reading altogether indispensa-_ syllables. 
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On the Hamiltonian system, and the method | 


of interlinear translations, much need not be 
said. If it could be proved that the interli- 
near translations enabled the student, within 
a certain time, to master a greater number of 
words thoroughly, then of course the use of 
such translations were to be recommended. 
But it is plain, that the meaning of many 
words cannot be fully learned from the sense 
in which they occur in one particular place 
of a writing. Some explanation will, in 
most cases, be necessary to bring before the 
student the primary idea of the word, of 
which idea its use in any particular passage 
is a mere modification. Now, if this expla- 
nation must be given, why should you prefer 
giving it in a note which only serves one 
special passage, to giving it in a book of 
convenient reference, which contains that 
word in all its varieties, and every other 
word of the language—is in fact a collected 
system of notes for all the books in the lan- 
guage -—It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that the consulting of the dictionary is a 
continual and most useful practical exercise 
in the forms and flections of all words, but 
especially of the numerous sort of derivative 
and compound words that make up the bulk 
of a language. Besides, does not the human 
mind require to stir up its energy, and for- 
mally gird itself to any great undertaking ? 
And is the Hamiltonian system not rather apt 
to set the student asleep?—On the other 
hand, it is plain, that boys in grammar 
schools, are often set to handle dictionaries 
from which it is practically impossible for 
their capacity to fish out the proper meaning 
of words. For persons of a tender age a 
special vocabulary for each book, and a set 
of wisely selected notes, seem absolutely 
necessary. 

We say, therefore, that to talk of dispens- 
ing with a dictionary is a dream, and the 
dream of a very superficial person. But in 
order that the pupil may, in as speedy a way 
as possible, get the command of a fair num- 
ber of vocables, we go back to our living 
machinery of an ECHO-CHAMBER, and sug- 
gest that the master should, at an early pe- 
riod of the course, commence reading to his 
pupils a series of short discourses or lectures 
in the language to be acquired. Of these it 
will be necessary for the teacher, for the first 
week or two, to give a previous explanation 
in English to the student: but afterwards it 
will be sufficient to furnish him with a list 
of the more difficult words and their mean- 
ings on the day previous to the lecture; and 
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the student having carefully committed these 
to memory, will find himself in a condition 
to follow the whole discourse, at first with 
difficulty, but after a few trials, with the most 
perfect ease. This plan, viewed as a means 
of lightening the labour of consulting the 
dictionary, will be found infinitely more na- 
tural and efficacious than the Hamiltonian 
system ; for while it puts into the hand of the 
student directly (without the necessity of 
laborious quarrying and pioneering on his 
part) a number of the most common words 
of the language in their most common ac- 
ceptation, it at the same time exercises his 
ear in the art of following the spoken tongue ; 
a matter of the first practical importance, 
though in scholastic methods of teaching often 
the last thing attended to, and in not a few 
cases altogether neglected. 

We have said nothing hitherto of written 
exercises ; and we have placed them last for 
a plain reason, (not always sufficiently con- 
sidered, however,) that in the natural acqui- 
sition of language FLUENCY comes first and 
AccURACY aflerwards.—N ow, it is manifest 
that the end proposed to be achieved by 
written exercises is the attainment of accu- 
racy ; and if so, it is equally manifest that the 
nails must be there to pare before a man can 
pare them. ‘To commence with written ex- 
ercises, therefore, seems altogether a prepos- 
terous method, and tends merely to produce 
prematurely in the mind of the student a 
minute and nice anxiety about grammatical 
points more likely to hinder his progress than 
to advance it. It is a gross waste of time, 
moreover, to make a separate and distinct 
business of learning by the painful tentative 
iteration of the pen, those things which wiil 
flow into the ear spontaneously, by the assi- 
duous use of a practical course such as we 
have recommended. Let the main thing, 
therefore, be, for six months to read as much 
of the written, and to hear as much of the 
spoken language as possible ; and then writ- 
ing will have some materials to work on, 
some model on which it may be formed ; for 
to set boys to write Latin themes or “ ver- 
sions” by the help of grammars and diction- 
aries merely, is the most fruitless of all scho- 
lastic laboriosities. ‘The only proper way to 
write a language is from direct imitation of a 
written model, as we learn to speak by imi- 
tation of a speaking model. ‘The master may 
accordingly proceed, as his pupils advance, 
after the delivery of a short lecture, to request 
them to put into their own language, and 
read or speak on the spot an epitome of what 
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they have heard ; and this practice, if wisely | 


superintended by an assiduous teacher, will 
in a very short time be observed to have pro- 
duced miracles,—not accuracy merely in the 
scholar, but what is of much greater import- 
ance, a firm practical hold, and a dexterous 
command of the tongue. Of course, in all 
these observations we premise, both that the 
pupil is determined to learn, and that the 
master is one who has learned the practical 
art of swimming in the language which he 
professes ; for if he can only set stones with 
much preparation, and cross the stream at 
shallow places, the student must even betake 
himself to the toilsome but sure method of 
private study. Reap! reap! rEapD! there is 
nothing else for it—read whatever your ap- 
petite affects, but especially poetry; for an- 
cient verse, besides the meaning, teaches the 
quantity, as modern rhyme does both the 
accentuation and pronunciation of a language. 

We now conclude. If the reader has re- 
cognised any truth in the above remarks, he 
will be disposed to think with the writer, 
that the learning even of the most difficult 
languages is, or may be made, a much more 
easy and ready matter than many are apt to 
suppose. It requires no peculiar bump of 
the cranium, or intellectual idiosyncrasy, as 
some persons imagine. Any man who is not 
incurably lazy, or morbidly timid, may be 
taught to learn a foreign tongue just as he 
has learned his own. At the same time, let 
no mere talker deceive himself. Language 
is something more than a game: it is a build- 
ing of words; and to build requires labour. 
No man can expect to make himself at home 
in a strange tongue without setting himself 
seriously to work; taking the outposts of the 
position by storm, so to speak. The road 
being clearly known, and the purpose seri- 
ously taken to make a journey, three things 
are necessary to achieve it: Confidence to 
begin, perseverance to go on, and determina- 
tion to finish. Have these three : and while 
the most obvious language will not be 
learned without considerable labour, the most 
remote will present nothing that, toa man of 
ordinary diligence, shall appear a DIFFICULTY. 





REPORTED INSTANCES OF LONG LIFE. 


Tue following details are extracted from 
a curious book, by M. Lejoncourt, recently 
published and entitled “Les Centenaires, 
Anciens et Modernes :”—* There have died 
in England, in the course of the last century, 
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49 persons who have reached from 130 to 
180 years of age. Of those, seven reached 
134 years, four 138, two 146, four 155, one 
159, one 160, one 168, one 169, and one 
173. The official returns of Russia show 
that there were in that empire, in 1814, seven 
persons aged upwards of 125 years, and one 
who had passed 160. In 1835, a man died 
there 135 years old; and in 1838 there died 
1238 persons who had passed 100, of whom 
125 were upwards of 120,111 were from 
121 to 125, three from 126 to 130, five from 
131 to 140, one was 145, three were from 
150 to 155, one was 160, and one 165. In 
France we co not live so long, yet the fol- 
lowing instances of longevity are worthy of 
notice. In 1710, a peasant, named Jean Ma- 
zard, died at Dun-le-Roi, in Bery, aged up- 
wards of 110. This man preserved his 
senses to the last, and was married ten times. 
The last time he entered into the married 
state he was 99 years of age, and the bride 
18, who two years afterwards made him a 
father. A curé of Lisieux, named Desroches, 
died in 1712, aged 113. He celebrated mass 
a few days before his death, and resided 91 
years in the parish. In the same year died 
Jacques Thevenot, a labourer at Chateau- 
Vilain, aged 114, married three times, and 
the father of 39 children; aiid an officer, 
named Bultrade, buried at Saint Germain, 
aged 115, leaving 17 children, the eldest 74, 
the youngest 12. In 1718, an apothecary, 
named Le Baupin, died at Chateaubriand, 107 
years old; he was married twice, and was 
upwards of 80 when he contracted the second 
marriage. He was father of 32 children—16 
by each wife, and he was 103 years old 
when his wife was delivered of two fine boys, 
who died upwards of 90 years later. In 1747, 
died at Lourdes M. Nazon de Vige, 118 years 
old. He was passionately fond of shooting, 
and had good sport not long before his 
death. He was upwards of 100 when he mar- 
ried. In 1757, a farmer of Bar, near Tulle, 
named Nouthac, died at the age of 115. He 
never had a day’s sickness, was married three 
times, was 92 when he entered the state of 
wedlock the second time, by which union 
he had several children, and was 102 when 
he married the third time. 





Lord F french, a Roman Catholic Peer, has 
avowed himself a Repealer. He is, we be- 





lieve, the only member of the Peerage who 
has done so. . 
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From the Spectator. 
DR. M‘PHERSON’S TWO YEARS IN 
CHINA. 


Dr. M‘PHERSON is a medical officer of the 
Madras Army, who accompanied the con- 
tingency furnished by that Presidency to the 
Chinese expedition. He started with the 
earliest, and appears to have been present at 
all the exploits of the war down to last 
April,—the two captures of Chusan, the at- 
tack upon the Bocca Tigris, the approach to 
Canton, the successful assaults upon Amoy 
and Chinhe, with the entrance of the army 
into Ningpo, and sundry minor matters. 
The military and naval incidents which fell 
under his observation, or more properly 
speaking at which he was present, with oc- 
casionally a few medical or general facts, the 
Doctor has written off in the order of their 
occurrence during the leisure of a six weeks’ 
voyage from Hong-Kong to Madras; and 
here they are. 

Beyond a clear, plain narrative of promi- 

nent points, Two Years in China is not of 
very high value in a literary sense. Dr. 
M:Pherson does not seem particularly versed 
in Chinese subjects, or gifted with the faculty 
of keen observation, so as to enable him fully 
to profit by his opportunities amidst the inci- 
dents and scenes of strange novelty by which 
he was continually surrounded. Nor is 
there, perhaps, much of information to be 
deduced from the facts of his narrative, be- 
yond what may be gotten from the official 
papers and the letters written by the corres- 
pondents of the press. In the volume, how- 
ever, the narrative is carried on continuously, 
so that the whole is distinctly brought before 
the mind. Many minute touches and single 
facts are also preserved, which are beneath 
the dignity of a despatch, and escape the 
notice of persons writing at second-hand or 
not observing the particular incident. Hence, 
Two Years in China is not without its uses ; 
though its popular value would have been 
greatly increased had it appeared in the shape 
of a handy little volume instead of a bulky 
octavo,—a change easy of accomplishment, 
by condensing the original matter, and omit- 
ting the appendix of despatches and official 
documents, which give, no doubt, complete- 
ness and utility in a military point of view, 
but are not regarded by the general reader. 

The views of Dr. M‘Pherson are bellige- 
rent and Anti-Chinese: we may therefore be 
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But his 
narrative confirms all that has been gathered 
from other sources respecting the nature of 


ters too favourably for the natives. 


this murderous and unrighteous war. The 
Chinese are a muscular, active, and vigorous 
people; and display a resolute courage, not 
daunted by the appalling noises and other 
concomitants of modern battle, or even by 
imminent death; but, from want of skill, 
they cannot give effect to such weapons as 
they possess; and were they able, it is 
doubtful whether they could resist the science 
and machinery of destruction brought against 
them, though our losses might be very severe. 
Hence, the exploits in China are rather dis- 
gusting than otherwise. In the battles of 
European nations there is the “tug of war,” 
which comes when “ Greek meets Greek ;” 
the victors have their losses and their dan- 
gers; they achieve the victory by their 
courage or the skill of their leader. In the 
slaughter of ancient battles, revolting as many 
of them are, something like parity existed 
among the combatants. ‘The weapons were 
analogous, though art had improved those of 
the Greeks and Romans: we know from the 
terror in Julius Cesar’s army about the 
stature of the Gauls, and the means Cesar 
devised to meet it, that the physical strength 
of the Northern barbarians gave them an ad- 
vantage; and though their numbers did not 
counterbalance the effects of discipline and 
superior arms, they brought things nearer an 
equality. Victory was doubtful; the great 
slaughter took place in the pursuit; the 
civilized ran this risk the same as the savage 
with whom he contended hand to hand. 
But in China it is pure butchery, without 
real risk at any time, beyond casual inci- 
dents; and now, it would seem, without even 
the idea of risk. People at home, indeed, 
may say it is very shocking but it is not 
their affair. This, however, is not so 
certain : 
“In these cases, 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which being taught, return 

To plague the inventor.” 
The soldiers and sailors, officers as well as 
men, who are now employed in the safe and 
wholesome butchery of the Chinese, will 
have received notions touching the value of 
life, limb, and the happiness of others, that 
will not render them on their return the best 
of all leaven for leavening the mass of Bri- 
tish society. We are well enough aware of 
the different effects of a recognised and an 





certain that he does not err in colouring mat- 


unrecognised act upon the character, and 
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that many who are the foremost in a war} blood, would, it will naturally be supposed, 
of real danger are the mildest and most) excite feelings of compassion or remorse, 


scrupulous in peace. It may be so in this | 


case, but it may be not; and we suspect that 
whatever the laws of war may require, not 
many parents would deem the following the 
best kind of education for their boys, or ad- 
mire the new mode of teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. 


MIDSHIPMEN’S AMUSEMENTS. 


Encounters, some of an amusing nature, 
were of frequent vecurrence about this time 


at Chusan. On one occasion two middies, | 


one fifteen the other thirteen years old—went 
out on a foraging-excursion for the benefit of 
their mess. ‘They had taken the precaution 
to carry with them a double-barrelled gun, 
loaded with ball. Proceeding inland, they 
soon met a Fokee in charge of a flock of 
goats. ‘The younger of the boys now tried to 
strike a bargain, and sporting his dollars rather 
too freely, advanced towards the latter ; who, 
however, instead of receiving the dollars, 
caught the boy in his arms, and was running 
away with him. His progress, however, was 
soon stopped; the elder boy having, on see- 
ing his companion seized, advanced, and 
placing the muzzle of his piece to the China- 
man’s ear, blew his brains out; whereupon 
some men who were looking on proceeded 
to seize the boys. The latter stood still till 
the foremost was withinshot. The younger 
boy, snatching the gun out of his compa- 
nion’s hand, said it was his turn now to have 
a shot. He fired, and lodged the contents 
of the second barrel in the man’s chest. 
The remainder of the Chinamen, not much 
liking the aspect of affairs, took to their heels. 


VICTORY. 


The appearance of this flag of truce was 
very disheartening to all who, flushed with 
the success of yesterday, and not yet satis- 
fied with the quantity of human bloodshed, 
were eager to dip their hands yet more deeply 
into it. 

How little does a victorious army think, 
when reckoning on the numbers of the dead 
and wounded enemy, that these, too, had 
friends who deplore their loss and weep for 
their fate! ‘To survey a battle-field after an 
engagement, and to behold the ground co- 
vered with the corpses of those who but a 
few hours before were in the full enjoyment 
of that health which our Creator has given us, 
but*who now lie dead and cold, their bodies 
mangled and torn to pieces by shot and by 
shell, and the green grass dyed with their life’s 
Vor. I.—Jan. 1843. 5 


more especially to those who have not been 
hardened and rendered callous by such sights, 
and have ever been accustomed to regard the 
dead body with fear and with awe: but with 
few only, I suspect, are such feelings present. 
At no time does man so nearly resemble the 
brute animal as in the field of battle, when two 
parties meet, each striving to obtain the mas- 
tery at the expense of life: then do all the 
finer feelings vanish ; and the conqueror sur- 
veys his victim with a proud satisfaction, and 
he points to him afterwards as a fine specimen 
of one of God’s created beings. Such are 
the effects of war; and such were the cal- 
lous feelings of the majority who proceeded 
to survey the battle-field of Cheumpee, when 
disappointed in prosecuting the work of de- 
struction. * * * * * * * ¥* ¥ * 

The slaughter on the Cheumpee side was 
dreadful; independent of those bodies on 
shore, the sea was quite blackened with float- 
ing corpses, and the beach for miles around 
was strewed with them. On shore, the dead 
in many places lay heaped one upon another; 
at one place, where resistance had been 
greatest, the dead lay piled several feet high. 
It was here that the heétac, or brigadier, was 
found: he was a tall and powerful man, and 
was killed by a musket-bullet throngh his 
chest. His son, who was observed to fight 
most manfully by his side, on finding that his 
father was dead, leaped into the water, and 
there perished. Many bodies were dread- 
fully scorched and disfigured from the burn- 
ing of their garments padded with cotton, 
which were set on fire by their lighted 
matches as they fell wounded upon them. 
Some, indeed, had been literally blown up 
from the explosion of their cartridge-boxes, 
which are always worn around their waists. 
The appearance inside the fort was horrify- 
ing in the extreme. There the round-shot 
and shell had done fearful execution. The 
walls in many places were bespattered with 
brains ; and it was difficult to discover whe- 
ther the mangled remains before you ever 
possessed the human shape. Close to the 
site of the explosion of the mine many of 
the enemy must have secreted themselves ; 
but now a blent, blackened, smouldering, 
stinking mass, was all that remained to point 
out their mortal remains. About two hun- 
dred bodies were thrown into a deep pit im- 
mediately under the hill-fort, and about half 
that number in an adjoining one. Some 
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operation, raised a board over the former, 
with the inscription—* This is the road to 
gloary,” printed upon it. 


CHINESE BRAVERY. 


The ramparts were all deserted; but in 
the centre of the fort an armed party, in 
strength equal to their own, were drawn up 
in good order. At the head of this party 
was a venerable-looking old man, with a blue 
button and peacock’s feather in his cap, evi- 
dently, a Mandarin of distinction. At first it 
was expected they were going to surrender. 
A shower of arrows and some matchlock- 
bullets soon convinced our men to the con- 
trary. The old chief himself, advancing and 
brandishing his double-hand sword, seemed 
to court death. 
the chest closed his career; immediately on 
which the party surrendered. It was now 
discovered that the chief above alluded to 
was Admiral Kwan, he who had two years 
before engaged her Majesty’s ship Volage, at 
Cowloon Bay, and on a later occasion, with 
his fleet attacked the V olage, I Hy acinth, and 
Larne, off Lantao. z 

The sight now became very animating ; 
Major Faweett leading his men up a steep 
and rugged ascent; and the enemy, with an 
infinitely superior force, drawn out in good 
order, and pouring down a heavy and well- 
sustained fire upon them. As our men ap- 
proached, the Chinese came down to meet 
them in the most determined way. The 
gallantry of some individuals was most con- 
spicuous—one man in particular attracted 
universal attention: standing on the peak of 
the hill while the shot from the Phlegethon 
and Nemesis plunged every moment within 
a few feet of him, he waved a flag, and the 
nearer the shot came the more he waved: at 
last a thirty-two-pounder shot finished his 
career. Another warrior quickly took his 
place, and was in like manner disposed of. 

x * * * * 


Every foot of this long line was contested 
with more than ordinary spirit by a very 
large force, led apparently by one of the 
principal Mandarins. Many of the enemy 
who were retiring along a causeway, seeing 
our men enter the battery, quickly returned 
and joined the main body. For some time 
it was a fair stand-up fight, and the hardest 
hitters, holding out longest, had it. This, in 
a short time, proved to be the Royal Irish. 
The enemy took to their heels, but reassem- 
bled again close to some brass guns. In 
their haste, however, they fired too high to 


A musket-bullet through | 
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|do much injury. Some of the officers in ad 
vance saved their lives by making good use 
of their pistols ; and the men advancing, shot 
or bayoneted every one of the enemy. It 
was here that General Keo, the chief naval 
and military commander, was killed ; and his 
officers and men, sticking to him to the last, 
also fell with him. 


In a scientific point of view, the most valu- 
able parts of the book are those which relate 
to medical matters: and it is to be regretted 
that Dr. M‘Pherson did not pay more atten- 
tion to professional topics, which he is best 
qualified to treat. His observations are well 
worth attention on the blundering choice of 
sites for quartering the troops, and the total 
neglect of hygienic considerations in air, 
exercise, lodgings, &e., to which he traces 
the mortality from sickness, rather than to 
any necessity military or climatic. Some of 
his Chinese investigations are curious and 
valuable ; of which we take a few examples. 


THE CHINESE FOOT. 


When again left alone, she unfolded the 
bandage; on the removal of which, the state 
of filth the foot presented convinced me that 
the general opinion is correct, viz. that the 
limb is seldom exposed, even for the purpose 
of cleanliness. A cursory glance at the de- 
formed limb would lead even a professional 
man to suppose that a partial amputation had 
been performed, wherein the metatarsal bones 
(those immediately articulating with the toes) 
had been removed. On a closer inspection, 
the great-toe was found to end in a sharp 
rough point, having at its extremity what 
might either be construed into a shapeless 
nail, or a portion of bone protruding, from 
not having been properly protected by the 
flap after an amputation. On the upper sur- 
face of the foot there was no peculiar appear- 
ance, save that the smaller toes appeared to 
terminate ina knuckle-like point. On examin- 
ing the sole of the foot, ] was surprised to 
see the four small toes bent under and deeply 
imbedded in the soft substance of the foot, 
and in a wonderful degree capable of flexion 
and extension. In the foot itself there was 
no motion; the joint, | presume, having been 
anchylosed (or a bony union formed) by con- 
stant pressure. This, however, I afterwards 
found not to be the case; for on examining 
a skeleton foot, I found the bones all sepa- 
rate, but displaced. The ankle was. thick- 
ened, its capability of motion being in a great 
degree curtailed. The calf of the leg was 
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round and well-proportioned. The mecenrd 
length of the foot was three inches and a 
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this does not appear to follow. Its effects 
are then far more immediate and exhilarating, 


quarter. Yet, when properly bandaged and | as well as more transcient. The pulse vi- 


shod, this young lady hobbled up and down | 
her stair with apparent ease. 

The pain and irritation excited by the hor-| 
rid process of cramping the foot, as well as | 
the want of exercise, must, it will be sup-| 
posed, materially injure the general health. | 
This, however, is not allowed to be the case. 
Subsequent to the above period, | met some 
children who were passing through the usual 
ordeal of perfecting beauty, whose pallid 
sickly look contrasted greatly with the | 
healthy rude appearance of the poorer Chi- 
nese, who teach their children ata very early 
age to assist in all domestic employments. 

It would be as difficult to account for the | 
origin of this barbarous practice of the Chi- | 
nese, as for that of squeezing the waists of | 
Englishwomen out of all natural shape by | 
stays, or flattening the heads among the na- 
tives on the Columbia. 





OPIUM-SMOKING. 





The lungs having previously been emptied 
as much as possible of atmospheric air, the | 
pipe is put to the mouth and the bowl ap-| 
plied to the flame, and in one long deep in-| 
spiration the opium becomes almost entirely 
dissipated. ‘The fumes are retained in the 
chest for a short time, and then emitted 
through the nostrils. This operation is re-| 
peated until the desired effects of the drug 
are produced ; the period of which varies ac- 
cording as the individual has been accus- 
tomed to its effects. Some old stagers will 
smoke whole nights without being com-| 
pletely under its influence; whereas to the | 
beginner, or to a person not used to the habit, | 
a very small quantity is sufficient to stupify. | 

I had the curiosity to try the effects of a 
few pipes upon myself; and must confess |] 
am not at all surprised at the great partiality 
and craving appetite always present with 
those who are long accustomed to its use. | 
From what I have myself experienced, as 
well as seen in others, its first effects appear 
to be that of a powerful stimulant. There 
are few who have not, at some period of their | 
lives, experienced the powers of opium, 
either to soothe or mitigate pain, or drown 
cares and sorrows. But, as with most other | 
temporary stimulants, there follows a period | 
of nausea and depression; the opium becomes | 
partly digested in the stomach, and it de-| 
ranges all the natural secretions. When in-| 
troduced into the system through the lungs, | 











brates, it becomes fuller and firmer, the face 


glows, the eyes sparkle, the temperature of 


the skin is elevated, and it becomes suffused 
with a blush; the organs of sense are exqui- 
sitively sensitive, perspiration flows profusely, 

respiration becomes quicker, the action of the 


heart is increased, the nervous energy is ex- 


alted ; and a glow of warmth, and sensations 
similar to those which often attend highly 
pleasurable and agreeable feelings, over- 
spreads the body; every organized tissue 
shares the impression, and the whole system 
becomes preternaturally excited, and assumes 
the characteristic of disease. ‘The percep- 
tions become more vivid, the imagination 
more prolific with ideas, and these of a more 
brilliant and exalted character. Fancy is 
awakened, and creates new and bright asso- 
ciations ; ‘the pleasurable scenes of former 
life are again recalled; events and circum- 
stances long eflaced from recollection, facts 
long forgotten, present themselves to the 
mind; the future is full of delightful antici- 
pations, whilst the most difficult schemes ap- 
pear already accomplished and crowned with 
success. Under its operation every task 
seems easy and every labour light. 

The spirits are renovated and melancholy is 
dissipated, the most delightful sensations and 
the happiest inspirations are present, when 
only partaken to a limited extent, and to 
those not long accustomed to its use. If 
persevered in, these pleasing feelings vanish ; 
all control of the will, the functions of sen- 
sation and volition, as well as reason, are 
suspended ; vertigo, coma, irregular muscular 
contractions, and sometimes temporary deli- 
rium, supervene. 


EFFECTS OF OPIUM-SMOKING. 


The Chinese themselves affirm that the use 
of the drug acts as a preventive against dis- 
ease: and in this opinion, when smoked in 
moderation, J am inclined in part to agree 
with them. The particles, by their direct 
and topical influence on the nerves of the 
lungs, which carry the impressions they re- 
ceive to the heart, brain, and spinal cord, 
and, through them to all parts of the body, 
may thus, to a certain extent, guard the sys- 
tem against disease, and, by their tonic in- 
fluence, strengthen the several organs. This 
opinion gains strength when we call to mind 
the 
narcotic, has of late been employed with con- 
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siderable success in Bengal as a substitute | saying that he was sure the emperor would 


for quinine. It may also be mentioned, that 
at the time fevers prevailed so extensively 
among our troops at Hong-Kong, but com- 
paratively few of the Chinese suffered, though 
exposed throughout to the same exciting 
causes. 

These facts would certainly, on the whole, 
rather tend to show that the habitual use of 
opium is not so injurious as is commonly 
supposed; its effects, certainly, are not so 
disgusting to the beholder as that of the sot- 
tish, slaving drunkard. ‘True, like all other 
powerful stimulants and narcotics, it must 
ultimately produce effects injurious to the 
constitution; and the unhappy individual 
who makes himself a slave to the drug shuns 
society, and is indifferent to all around him; 
and when deprived of his usual allowance, 
he describes his feelings as if rats were 
gnawing his shoulders and spine, and worms 
devouring the calves of his legs, with an in- 
describable craving at the stomach, relieved 
only by having recourse to his pipe, now his 
only solace. 


DEATH-BED OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


“Dr. Bogue wrote an Essay on the Di- 
vine Authority of the New Testament, in- 
tended chiefly for the refutation of infidels, 
by a discussion of the principal objections 
which they make to Christianity. Of this 
important work the author sent a copy to 
Napoleon at St. Helena. The emperor read it 
with interest and satisfaction ; and, if it did not 
completely lead him to the acknowledgement 
of Jesus Christ as his Saviour, it had a pow- 
erful influence in removing his doubts and 
producing some degree of conviction. After 
his death, this copy became the property of 
a non-commissioned officer, who taught En- 
glish to the children of the emperor’s attend- 
ants. Upon the return of the regiment to 
England, he presented it to Dr. Bogue, who 
accepted it with deep emotion. 

“ About the same time, the French Abbé 
Bonavita went from Paris, through Belgium 
and England, to St. Helena, in order to be the 
emperor’s chaplain. In Belgium, he became 
acquainted with an Englishman, a zealous 
supporter of the Bible Society. They tra- 
velled together to London, and had much in- 
tercourse during the Abbe’s stay in that city. 
The English gentleman availed himself of 
the opportunity to entrust to the abbé a 
splendidly bound bible, of a beautiful edition, 
begging him to present it to the unhappy exile. 
He thankfully undertook the commission, 





highly value the present. This proved to 
be the fact. Persons fully entitled to credit, 
who attended Napoleon’s dying bed, have 
declared that he assiduously read the Holy 
Scriptures; and that in the pangs of his se- 
vere malady, he often, with strong emotion, 
uttered the great name of Jesus. 

‘It may even be said,that he ‘confessed 
Christ before men. Ina familiar but so- 
lemn conversation, he exclaimed, with the 
expressive accent and emphatic brevity, 
which had an electric effect, ‘1 know men; 
and I tell you that Jesus was not a man. 
His religion is a self-existent mystery; and 
it proceeded from a mind not human. There 
is in ita deep peculiarity of character which 
has produced a succession of doctrines and 
maxims till then unknown. Jesus borrowed 
nothing from human knowledge. Only in 
himself are found completely the example or 
the imitation of his life. Neither was he a 
philosopher; for his proofs were miracles, 
and his disciples from the very first adored 
him. In fact, science and philosophy are 


|powerless to salvation; and the sole object 


of Jesus, in coming into the world, was to 
unveil the mysteries of heaven and the laws 
of mind. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and I, have founded empires; but on w vhat 
have we rested the creations of our genius ? 
Upon force. Only Jesus has founded an 
empire upon love; and, at this moment, mil- 
lions of men would die for him. It was not 
a day nor a battle that won the victory over 
the world for the Christian religion. No 

it was along war, a fight of three centuries; 
begun by the apostles, and continued by 
their successors and the flow of the Christian 
generations that followed. In that war, all 
the kings and powers of the earth were on 
one side; on the other side, I see no army, 
but a mysterious force, and a few men scat- 
tered here and there through all parts of the 
world, and who had no rallying point but 
their faith in the mysteries of the cross. | 
die before my time, and my body will be put 
into the ground to become the food of worms. 
Such is the fate of the great Napoleon! What 
an abyss between my deep wretchedness, and 
Christ’s eternal kingdom, proclaimed, loved, 
adored, and spreading through the world! 
Was that dying? Was it not rather to live? 
The death of Christ is the death of God.’ 

“ With these words Napoleon ceased ; but 
General Bertrand making no reply, he added, 
‘If you do not understand that Jesus Christ 
is God, I have been wrong in calling you, 
general,” "—Evangelical Magazine, 
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From the London Examiner. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Ba- 
bington Macaulay. Longman and Co. 


Tue chief argument of Niebuhr’s great 
work—that the early history of Rome, as 
handed down to us in the two narratives 
written during the Reign of Augustus, has 
no better foundation than that of ancient 
popular ballads, and is as little to be believed 
as the Mythic Annals of any other country 
—that Romulus is as shadowy a personage 
as Hercules or Siegfried, and that the elder 
Brutus is not more real than Aristomenes or 
the Cid—has now been accepted by the best 
scholars, at home and abroad. The great 
German found some formidable opposition 
in two of his countrymen, Wachsmuth and 
William Schlegel: while he sturdily opposed 
the assigned native origin of the legends, 
flung over Livy and Dionysius as completely 
as Niebuhr himself; and even Wachsmuth, 
though he would not give up his Romulus or 
his Numa, gave up both Wolf and Grotto. 
The position assumed by the latter famous 
scholar—that popular tradition invents no 
facts, but only adorns realities with poetic 
colouring—was in some respects a strong 
one, though perhaps insisted on too strongly. 
Mr. Macaulay i is silent as to Wachsmuth, but 
had probably read his argument. He is a 
follower of Niebuhr, hardly disposed to ac- 
cept every stern condition of the faith. His 
idea in the present volume is to reproduce 
some of those ancient popular lays which 
the Latin Livy and the Greek Dionysius 
turned into historic annals—as ballads had 
been changed into history, to change back 
history to ballads. 

There is one remark in the preface, where 
Niebuhr is not quite fairly dealt with. He is 
referred to as having, in this famous theory, 
merely “ revived” the theory of James Peri- 
zonius, a great critic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is true that Perizonius directed 
attention to the unsafe ground taken by 
established historians, and even hinted at its 
fabulous source ; but he did not himself re- 
ject a single fact on account of these suspi- 


cions, and the work in which his hints were | 


loosely thrown out had certainly not been 
seen or heard of by Niebuhr, when that part 
of his history was written. Levesque de 
Pouilly, who,wrote some thirty or forty 
years later than Perizonius, went much far- 
ther in discredit of the annalists of Rome. 
differing from him very widely as to the 
; * 











source which had betrayed them, and sup- 
posing it to have been wholly Greek. Weare 
surprised that Mr. Macaulay should not, ex- 
cepting in one brief and slighting note, have 
referred to this celebrated scholar, though he 
names with merited honour, Beaufort, who 
won celebrity by merely supporting Le- 
vesque’s views. But by none of these acute 
and learned men had the broad ground been 
taken on which Niebuhr is firmly planted, 
and likely to remain unassailable. He 
avoided nothing: he slurred nothing over; 
he did not hint, or hesitate, or trifle with the 
thought that was in him; he went to the root 
of the whole matter; his patience, inex- 
haustible as his learning, left nothing unex- 
plored ; he destroyed, but he built again ; 
old institutions and laws came sharply out 
upon his page as visionary forms receded ; 
and there stood before us, in his immortal 
work an image dearer and more precious 
to the lover of Truth than even the fancies 
of school-boy days—rude, venerable, half- 
Etruscan Rome. 

Should the animated and delightful page 
of Livy be therefore blotted out, as matter of 
no account in history? No wise man will 
think so. When Milton undertook a history 
of England he began with a large collection 
of traditional fables, because he knew that to 
whatever has been once truly believed be- 
longs some of the most sacred privileges of 
Truth itself, and that the imagination of a 
people can never be strongly influenced 
without its action upon opinion and charac- 
ter. The exquisite fables of early Rome be- 
came a part of the real life of her later years. 
When Niebuhr proves to us that they are 
the remnants, in a prose form, of those popu- 
lar ballads to the praise of the heroes and the 
days of old which the early Romans were 
wont to sing, after meals or at festive cele- 
brations, to the accompaniment of pipe or 
flute, he does not banish them from history, 
but gives them the just proportion that they 
owe to it. And it is worth remark how 
strongly this notion—covered with ridicule 
even by Schlegel when it was first broached, 
for Schlegel could not get beyond Levesque 
and his Greek theory—has been corroborated 
by every discovery since made. Even quota- 
tions offered by these scholars in their ad- 
verse arguments, are found to support it. 
We believe we are correct in stating that the 
passages from Varro and Horace, properly 
referred to by Mr. Macaulay in support of 
Niebuhr’s view, were first brought forward 
by Schlegel. 
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Where Mr. Macaulay would probably stop 
short of Niebuhr, is as to the amount of posi- 
tive historic foundation for these beautiful 
traditions. He agrees with him wholly as 
to the manner in which they are likely to 
have been preserved, to have been handed 
down from generation to generation, to have 
slipped into careless chronicles, and become 
at last transplanted into grave and earnest 
histories. He takes four subjects; the De- 





and passion are in every one of them. The 
manner is now and then too modern; the air 
leaves the Tiber once or twice and comes as 
with a breeze from a Scottish border. But 
this is a crime apparently very cheerfully 
committed, for the especial aid of unlearned 
sympathies ; and it is more than likely, there- 
fore, to be quite as cheerfully forgiven. 

The first lay is the best, and from this we 
shall quote largely. ‘The Legend of Horatius 


fence of the Bridge by Horatius; the Battle|Cocles is simple as it is beautiful. Lars 


of the Lake R egillus : the Death of Vi irginia ; | 
and the prophecy of Capys. The first he | 
supposes to have been sung in the three 
hundred and sixtieth year of the city, by an 
honest plebeian, proud of the military glory | 
of his country, sick of the disputes of fac-’ 
tions, and much giving to pining after good 
old times “ which had never really existed.” 
The date of the second is placed some ninety 
years after the lay of Horatius, and it is ima- 
gined to have been chanted on the ides of 
Quintilis at the feast of Castor and Pollux. 
The third is the fancied outburst of a pas- 
sionate adherent of the Tribunes in the three 
hundred and eightieth year of the city, who, 
to cut the patrician party to the heart, sings 
the Roman maiden’s wrong. The last be- 
longs to the latest age of Latin ballad-poetry, 
and is set forth as a lay sung at the banquet 
in the capitol, on the day when Manius 
Curius Dentalus, a second time Consul, tri- 
umphed over King Pyrrhus and the Taren- 
tines, in the four hundred and seventy-ninth 
year of the city. The preface to the book is 
a delightful piece of prose writing. The 
illustrations are happily selected, the learning 
is unobtrusive, and the remotest points of the 
subject are brought home. In this quality we 
have never known the writer to fail. With 
Mr. Macaulay’s opinions it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to agree ; the constant vivacity of his 
manner, its strong and salient interest, its 
buoyant power, it is not possible to resist. 
There is something, we think, so nearly 
akin to the spirit of the ballad, in the un- 
tiring animation and picturesque vigour of 
this well-known style, that an admirable exe- 
cution of the work before us we took to be 
a thing of course: recollecting, too, the 
manly promise that there was in some lays 
of bygone times, full of the fire of youth and 
genius. This expectation has not been dis- 
appointed. ‘The Lays will add to Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s great reputation. A stirring fancy, 
a fine imagination, run freshly and frankly 
through them, with the right homely, hearty 
wilfulness, of the genuine ballad style. Life 





Porsena of Clusium, at the Head of the Thir- 
ty, marches against Rome to avenge the 
wrongs of the house of Tarquin. The safety 
of the city, suddenly surprised by this storm 
of war, depends on the destruction of a single 
bridge, but the van of Porsena’s army comes 
thundering on, and they will win and pass it 
before a blow is struck against its beams. 
Then speaks Horatius, offering to defend its 
narrow pass with his single arm, till time 
shall have been gained to hew down the 
bridge. He is joined by two companions, 
the pass is kept, the bridge falls, and Rome 
is saved. Horatius is too late to spring back 
with his companions before the building 
sinks, yet encumbered as he is with his 
armour and his wounds he plunges into the 
river and swims safely to the shore. 


The Desolation of the Cities whose Warriors have 


marched ugainst Rome. 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill ; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


Horatius offers to defend the Bridge. 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate: 
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« To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temoles of his Gods, 


« And for the tender mother 
Whe dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 





‘ «“ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three, 

Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 


Then out spake Spurias Lartius; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 

And out spake strong Herminius; 
Of Titian blood was he: 

«“T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 





“ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“ As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 


to 


Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold: 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


j The Fate of the first Three who advance against the 
Heroes, of Rome. 


Aunus from Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines; 
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And Picus, long to Clusium, 








Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath : 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth, 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three ; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 
The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


Herminius smote down Aruns: 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

“ Lie there,” he cried, “ fell pirate ! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark, 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 


Horatius, wounded by Astur, revenges himself. 


He reeled, and on Herminius, 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the 'Tuscan’s head. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread , 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
« And see,” he cried, “ the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 


The Bridge falls and Horatius is alone. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind ; 
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Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“ Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

« Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
«“ Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


« Oh, Tiber, Father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day: 

So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And, with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


How Horatius was rewarded. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night: 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands on the Comitum, 
Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
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Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest Jamp is lit, 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through *!.e loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


In the Lay of the Battle of the Lake Re- 
gillus, Herminius appears again. As a speci- 
men of this ballad, we will take the noble 
encounter of Herminius and Mamilius over 
the dead body of Valerius. The imitation 
of Homer is avowed. 


Right glad were all the Romans 
Who in that hour of dread, 

Against great odds bore up the war 
Around Valerius dead, 

When from the south the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell ; 

“ Herminius, comes, Herminius, 
Who kept the bridge so well !” 


Mamilius spied Herminius, 
And dashed across the way. 
“ Herminius! I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 
One of us two, Herminius, 
Shall never more go home. 
I will lay on for Tusculum, 
And thou lay on for Rome !” 


All round them paused the battle, 
While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey, 
Herminius smote Mamilius 
Through breast-plate and through breast ; 
And fast flowed out the purple blood 
Over the purple vest. 


Mamilius smote Herminius 
Through head-piece and through head ; 
And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 
Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 
And still stood all who saw them fall 
While men might count a score. 


Fast, fast, with heels wide spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled ; 

He burst through ranks of fighting men ; 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead, 
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His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 


The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet : 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street ; 


He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 

Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place, 

And straightway round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 

And when they knew him, cries of rage 
Brake forth, and wailing loud: 


And women rent their tresses 
For their great prince’s fall ; 
And old men girt on their old swords, 
And went to man the wall. 
But like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 


The raven-mane that daily, 
With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and combed, 
And twined in even tresses , 
And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire, 





And now, for glimpses of Virginia from 

the Lay that bears her name, as she is seen by | 

Claudius in the Forum, and as she is seized | 

by his pander. 

Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a 

black and stormy sky 

Shines out the dewy morning star, a fair young girl 
came by, 

With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 
her arm, 

Home she went bounding from the school, nor 
dreamed of shame or harm : 

And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank brow that, had not learned to blush 
at gaze of man; 

And up the Sacred Street she turned, and as she 
danced along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the 
camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the 
midnight lamp. 


And loved her with the accursed love of his accursed 
race, 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred Street, 

His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small 
glancing feet. 
* * 7” ~ * 

Over the Alban mountains the light of morning 

broke ; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin 
wreaths of smoke : 

The city-gates were opened; the Forum, all alive, 

With buyers and with sellers was humming like 5 
hive ; 

Blithely on brass and timber, the craftsman’s stroke 
was ringing, 

And blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was 
singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her 
home : 

Ah! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in 
Rome ! 

With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on 
her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed 
of shame or harm. 

She crossed the Forum shining with stalls in alleys 


gay, 

And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand 
this day, 

When up the varlet Marcus came: not such as when 
erewhile 

He crouched behind his patron’s heels with the true 
client smile : 

He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, 
and clenched fist, 

And strode across Virginia’s path, and caught her by 
the wrist. 

Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with 
look aghast; 

And at her scream from right and left the folk came 
running fast ; 

The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs, 

And Hanno from the stately booth glittering with 
Punic wares, 

And the strong smith Murena, grasping a half-forged 
brand, 

And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand. 

All came in wrath and wonder: for all knew that 
fair child ; 

And, as she passed them twice a day, all kissed their 
hands and smiled ; 

And the strong smith Murena gave Marcus such a 
blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the 
maiden go. 


More need not be quoted or said, in proof 
of the masterly spirit that has revived these 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 





True maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts 
his flight, 


Tat Portrry or Lire.—The poetry of our lives 


is like our religion, kept apart from our every-day 
| thoughts: neither influence us as they ought. We 


From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the should be wiser and happier if instead of secluding 


morning light ; 


| them in some secret shrine in our hearts, we suffered 


And Appius heard her sweet young voice, and saw their humanizing qualities to temper our habitual 


her sweet young face, 


| words and actions, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OFA 
MAITRE-D’ARMES. 


In the year 1824, I arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, with the intention of establishing my- 
self as a fencing-master in that capital. 
Introductions from distinguished individuals 
in Paris enabled me to make a friend of 
Count Alexis W.; and that young nobleman 
was good enough to interest himself warmly 
in my success. Not content with procuring 
me several pupils, himself included, he urged 
me to petition the Emperor for the appoint- 
ment of fencing-master to a regiment, and 
offered to give me a letter of recommendation 
to an aide-de-camp of the Czarewitsch Con- 
stantine, who was then at the Castle of 
Strelna, near St. Petersburg. 

“If his imperial highness,” added the 
Count, “ will write a line in your favour at 
the end of the petition, you will have an ex- 
cellent chance of obtaining what you desire. 
Present yourself boldly, flatter his military 
pride, and try to gain his good word by the 
frank and soldierly deportment which has 
done more for you, with myself and others, 
than any letters of recommendation.” 

The morning after receiving this advice, 
I hired a droschki, and set out for Strelna, 
taking with me a letter to General Rodna, 
aid-de-camp of the Czarewitsch; also my 
petition to the Emperor, which had been 
drawn up in due form. 
couple of hours along a good road, bordered 
on the left by country mansions and parks, 
and on the right by plains extending to the 
Gulf of Finland, I reached the convent of St. 
Sergius, the saint most venerated in Russia 
after St. Alexander Nieuski. Ten minutes 
afterwards I arrived at the castle, and, after 
some parley with the sentry, obtained ad- 
mittance. Some oflicers, who were lounging 
about, informed me that the General was oc- 
cupied with the Czarewitsch. One of them, 
however, took in my letter, and desired me to 
wait in a saloon which looked out on a 
magnificent garden. ‘The same officer speed- 
ily returned, and ushered me into the apart- 
ments of the Emperor’s brother. In one of 
these, I discovered a man standing with his 
back to a large fire, and distinguished by the 
most uncouth and forbidding countenance I 
ever beheld. Between a pair of prominent 
cheek-bones that would have graced a Cal- 
muck Tartar, appeared what, in France, we 
term a nose écrasé, with a pair of upturned 
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nostrils—the combined eflect of which gave 
the owner a strong resemblance to a large 
monkey ; nor am I sure whether, in such a 
comparison, the disadvantage would not have 
been on the side of the animal. The eyes of 
the Grand-duke (for he it was) were remark- 
| able for their restlessness. They were small, 
deep-set, and of a colour which it would be 
difficult to define. His complexion was a 
deep unvarying red. The frogs and loops 
which fastened his dark green frock across 
his breast, nearly disappeared beneath a pro- 
fusion of crosses, decorations, and ribbons 
of every colour of the rainbow. He was 
tapping his boot with his riding-whip, and 
the undried splashes of mud on his panta- 
loons indicated that he had but recently re- 
turned from a ride or a review. Ata table 
near him was seated General Rodna, pen in 
hand, and apparently writing under his mas- 
ter’s dictation. 

Not expecting so prompt an introduction, 
J stopped short on entering the room. The 
door was scarcely closed when the Czare- 
witsch, projecting his head without moving 
his body, and fixing me with his piercing eyes, 
abruptly enquired, 

“ What countryman ?” 

“ French, your highness.” 

“6 Age?” 

*¢ Six-and-twenty.” 

“ Name ?” 

“6 G——,”” 

“ You want to be fencing-master to a regi- 
ment?” 

“ May it please your highness, such is the 
object of my ambition.” 

“ Are you a first-rate swordsman ?” 

**] have fenced in public since my arrival 
‘in St. Petersburg, and your highness can 
easily ascertain the opinion of those who 
were present.” 

“ | heard of you, but you had only second- 
rate fencers to contend with.” 

“ Which gave them a just claim upon my 
forbearance, your highness.” 

“ Forbearance 2?” he repeated, with flashing 
eyes and a somewhat scornful curve of the 
lips ; “ but if less considerate, what then ?” 

“J should have buttoned them ten times 
| for every twice they touched me, your high- 
“ness.” 

“Ha! and could you do that with me ?” 
“ That might depend on how your imperial 











highness might wishtotreated. Ifasaprince, 
itis probable your highness would touch me 
ten times, and be touched twice. But if your 
highness wished to be treated like any other 
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person, the ten hits would probably be 
achieved by me, and the two by your high- 
ness.” 

“ Lubenski!” cried the Czarewitsch, rub- 
bing his hands;  Lubenski! bring the foils! 
We shall see, Sir Braggart !” 

“Is it possible your highness would con- 
descend” 

‘‘ My highness orders you to touch me 
ten times, if you can. Do you want to back 
out already ? Now, take this foil and mask. 
Guard !” 

“ [sit your highness’s absolute command ?” 

“Yes! yes! a thousand times yes!” 

“Tam ready.” 

“'T'en times!” repeated the Czarewitsch 





as he attacked me,—* ten times, mind you! | 


less won’t do. Ha! ha!” 
Notwithstanding all this encouragement, 
I kept on the defensive, contenting myself 


with parrying his thrusts without returning | 


them. 

** Now then !” cried he, somewhat angrily 

—“What are you about? You are not 
doing your best. W hy don’t you thrust ?” 

“ Your highness! the respect ” 

“ Curse y ourrespect, sir! Thrust! thrust!” 

Observing, through his mask, that his 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes bloodshot, 
{ took advantage of the permission granted 
with such evident sincerity, and touched him 
three times running. 

“Bravo!” cried he. “My turn now. 
Ha!a hit! a hit!” He had touched me. I 
then touched him four times in rapid succes- 
sion, and was touched once. 

“¢ Hurrah!” cried he, quite delighted, and 
stamping with his foot “ Rodna! did you 
see that? ‘T'wice to his seven.” 

“ Twice to ten, your + “seweape replied I, 
pressing him hard. “ Eight—nine—ten ! 
Now we are quits.” 

“Good! good!” cried the Czarewitsch 
approvingly—* Very good! but that’s not 
all. The small-sword—not enough—no use 
to the cavalry—Want the sabre. Now 
could you defend yourself, on foot, against a 
mounted lancer? Parry a lance thrust? 
Eh °” 

“] think I could, your highness !” 

“ Think so! Not sure—eh ?” 

“Pardon me, your highness, | have no 
doubt of it.” 

“ Tubenski! Lubenski!” again shouted 
the Czarewitsch. ‘The officer appeared— 

“ A lance and a horse! a horse! a lance! 
Sacre! Quick! quick!” 

“ But your highness” 





I interposed— 








“ Ha! vous avez peur 2?” 

“J am notafraid ; but, with your highness, 
I should experience equal reluctance to be 
the victor or the vanquished.” 

“ All nonsense and flattery! First trial was 
capital. Now for the second!” 

At this moment the officer appeared before 
the windows, leading a horse, and bearing a 
lance in his hand. 

“ Now, then!” exclaimed Constantine, as 
he darted out of the room, and made me a 
sign to follow him. “Give him a good 
sabre, Lubenski; and now, Sir Fencing- 
Master, mind yourself, or you'll be spitted 
like one of the toads in my summer-house. 
The last lived three days, Rodna, with a nail 
through his belly.” 

So saying, Constantine sprang upon his 
horse, which was of the true Tartar breed, 
with a tail that swept the ground, and a mane 
like a hurricane. With remarkable skill, he 
put the animal through the most difficult evo- 


lutions, at the same time executing sundry 


parries and thrusts with his lance. 

“All ready?” cried the Czarewitsch, 
coming up to me. 

“ Ready, your highness,” I replied and 
he, setting spurs to his horse, galloped off to 
the further end of the avenue. 

“Surely all this is a joke?” said I to 
General Rodna. 

“By no means!” was the reply. “ You 
will either lose your life, or gain your ap- 
pointment. Defend yourself as if you were 
on a battle-field.” 

I now saw that matters were taking a more 
serious turn than I had altogether bargained 
for. Had I considered myself at liberty to 
return blow for blow, I could have taken my 
chance without uneasiness ; but feeling my- 
self bound to control, as well as to use,a 
keen-edged sabre, while exposed to the 
sharpened lance of a reckless antagonist, the 
chances of this imperial diversion were rather 
against me. It was too late, however to draw 
back. I summoned in aid all the coolness 
and address I possessed, and prepared to face 
the Czarewitsch, who had already reached 
the end of the avenue, and turned his horse 
about. In spite of what General Rodna had 
told me, I had not relinquished all hope that 
Constantine was only jesting; but when I 
saw him bring his lance to the guard, and 
push his steed into a gallop, I became con- 
vinced that I had to defend my life. The 
horse advanced at full speed, and the Czare- 
witsch was crouched down upon his neck, 
in such a manner that he was nearly 
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concealed by the abundant mane. J could 
only see the top of his head appearing be- 
tween his charger’s ears. When he reached 
me, he made a point at my breast; but I 
parried his thrust, and, bounding on one 
side, horse and rider, carried away by their 
own impetuosity, passed by without doing 
me any injury. When he saw that he had 
missed his aim, the Czarewitsch pulled his 
horse up short with admirable dexterity. 

“Very good! very good !”? said he— try 
again.” And without giving me time for ob- 
jection or remark, he took space for his 
career, and, after again asking me if I was 
ready, returned to the charge with still more 
fury than the first time; but, as before, J 
kept my eyes fixed on his, and not one of 
his motions escaped me. At the decisive 
moment I parried en quarte, and by a spring 
to the right, made his second attack as harm- 
less as the preceding one. 

At this second failure, the Czarewitsch 
uttered a howl of disappointment. He had 
entered into the spirit of our tilting-match as 
ardently as if it had been a real combat, and 
had moreover made up his mind that it should 
terminate in his favour: but, when I saw him 
retracing his ground for a third assault, I 
determined that it should be the last. Again 
he approached me with whirlwind speed ; 
this time, however, instead of contenting my- 
self with a mere parry, I dealt a violent 
back-handed blow on the pole of the lance, 
which was severed by the stroke, and the 
Czarewitsch found himself disarmed. Then, 
quick as thought, I seized the bridle of the 
horse, and by a violent jerk threw him on 
his haunches, at the same time placing the 
point of my sabre on the breast of the rider. 
General Rodna uttered a cry of alarm: he 
thought I was going to kill the Grand-duke. 
Constantine, doubtless, had the same im- 
pression, for the colour left his cheeks for an 
instant. Stepping a pace backward, and bow- 
ing to the Czarewitsch, | said, “ Your 
highness has now seen what I am able to 
teach the Russian soldiers, and is able to 
judge whether I am worthy to become their 
professor.” 

“Yes, by my soul youare! Never sawa 
braver fellow ; and a regiment you shall 
have, if | can get it you. Lead Pulk to the 
stable, Lubenski,”” added he, throwing him- 
self off his horse. “ Now, follow me, Sir 
Frenchman.” Then leading the way to his 
apartments, he took up a pen, and wrote at 
the foot of my petition :— 





“I humbly recommend the petitioner to 
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your Imperial Majesty, believing him in 
every way worthy of the favour he so- 
licits.” 

“Take this paper,” said he, “and give it 
into the Emperor’s own hands. Put you in 
prison, perhaps, but, ma foi! he who risks 
nothing can gain nothing. Farewell! and 
if ever you visit Warsaw, come and see me.” 

I bowed and took my leave, delighted with 
my success, and no little elated at having 
passed so well through the ordeal imposed 
upon me by this eccentric and formidable 
personage. 

At ten o’clock the following morning I 
started for the Emperor’s present abode, the 
palace of Tzarsko Selo, determined to walk 
in the gardens until I met him, and to risk 
the penalty of imprisonment, incurred by all 
who ventured to present a petition to his im- 
perial majesty. My stock of patience, how- 
ever, was very nearly exhausted, when I had 
waited and wandered more than four hours 
in the palace-gardens, which contain in their 
vast inclosure, slopes, levels, lakes, and 
forests ; grottoes, pyramids, and statues. All 
these I had visited, without perceiving any 
one but the sentries and a few loungers ; and 
I was beginning to despair of meeting him 
whom I came to seek, when the avenue I had 
just entered was crossed by an officer in 
undress uniform, who saluted me and con- 
tinued his promenade. I asked a gardener’s 
boy at work near me, who that very polite 
officer was. 

“ The Emperor,” answered he. 

I immediately darted down an alley which 
I calculated would traverse the path Alex- 
ander was following. I had scarcely gonea 
hundred yards, before I found myself so near 
his majesty that I paused in some alarm. 
The Emperor halted for an instant; then 
seeing that respect prevented me from ap- 
proaching him, he advanced towards me, and 
I awaited his coming, standing uncovered on 
the side of the footpath. The Emperor 
limped slightly, owing to the re-opening of 
an accidental wound in the leg, received in 
one of his journeys to the banks of the Don. 
As he slowly advanced, I had leisure to ob- 
serve the great change which had taken place 
in his appearance since | had seen him in Paris. 
His countenance, formerly so open and cheer- 
ful, had nowasickly and mournful expression, 
and he was evidently a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. Notwithstanding this, his looks 
were so benevolent that I felt re-assured, and as 
he passed near me, I ventured to address him. 

*¢ Sire !”? 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE 


“ Put on your hat, sir,” replied he. “ It 
is too cold to remain bareheaded.” 

Seeing that I hesitated, from respect, to 
obey him, he seized my hat and clapped it 
on my head, holding my arm the while to 
prevent my taking it off again. When he 
found that I had made no further resistance, 
he said— 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say to,me?” 

“ Sire—this supplication,” and | drew the 
petition from my pocket. The Emperor’s 
countenance fell. 

“ Are you aware, sir,” said he, “ you who 
pursue me even here, that I absent myself 
from St. Petersburg to avoid petitions and 
petitioners °” 

“ | know it, sire ; but my petition has per- 
haps, more than most others, a claim on 
your majesty’s gracious consideration. Itis 
countersigned by your majesty’s august 
brother—by his imperial highness the Grand- 
duke. Constantine.” 

“ Ah, ha!? exclaimed the Emperor, hold- 
ing out his hand, but immediately with- 
drawing it. 

“ So that I ventured to hope,” I continued, 
“that your majesty would, in this instance, 
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‘No, sir,” replied the Emperor quickly. 
“ No, sir, I will not take it, because if | did, 
I should to-morrow be pestered with a 
thousand such papers ; and I should be com- 
pelled to abandon these gardens, where at 
present I find solitude and quiet. But,” 
added he, observing my disappointment at 
this refusal, and extending his hand in the 
direction of the city, “ put your petition into 
the post-office. 1 shall receive it to-night, 
and the day after to-morrow you will have 
my answer.” 

“ Sire, I know not how to express my 
gratitude.” 

“Prove it, then,” he replied, “by telling 
no one that you have presented a petition, 
and escaped punishment. Good-day to you, 
sir.” 

With these words, and a gracious but 
melancholy smile, the Emperor pursued his 
walk. I did not fail to follow his advice, 
and put my letter into the post. The Em- 
peror was true to his promise, and two days 
afterwards I received his reply. 

It was my commission ag fencing-master 
to the imperial corps of engineeers, with the 
rank of captain. 





deign to deviate from the rule established.” 





SONG. 


Come, breathe the mountain breeze with me, 
And tread the perfumed heath ; 

There bounding hearts shall welcome thee, 
The pure, bright Heavens beneath. 

The woodbine shall thy garland be, 
The lark thy matins sing— 

And thou shalt taste such liberty 
As wild birds on the wing. 


Oh! think not pleasure’s to be found 
In glittering courts alone ; 
Far dearer, truer joys surround 
A happy mountain home. 
Our lamps are the bright stars above, 
The mountain glen our hall ; 
Music, the minstrels of the grove, 
Or dashing waterfall ! 





GRAY THE POET. 


Gray the poet was both timid and fastidi- 
ous, even to disease. His heart was bene- 
volent, moral, and virtuous; and his feelings 


Vou Ik—Jan. 1843. 


exquisite, profound, and sublime. Added to 
his classical and splendid genius, he was a 
man of powerful reason, strong sense, deep 
sagacity, and accurate knowledge of mankind. 
His scholarship was perfect, because, while 
it was pre-eminently minute and exact, it 
was inspired by the very highest degree of 
poetical taste. He lived in the dull apart- 
ments of a small cottage, amid petty cabals 
and tasteless mathematicians, little cherished 
and little noticed. His autumnal tours in- 
fused a little temporary life into him; but 
college habits, morbid native delicacy and 
native shyness, each of them strengthened by 
his solitary studies, crossed those tours with 
many occasional disgusts. He died of the 
gout, partly hereditary, and partly brought 
on by the spleen of early family misfortunes, 


and of a lonely, neglected, and mortified 
life—E. B. B. 


Mr. O’ConneELL, in his capacity of Lord 
Mayor, was enabled to complete the revision 
of the entire burgess list for Dublin on Satur- 
day evening. The result is a very decided 
majority for the Liberals in 12 out of 15 wards. 
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The Hand Book for Life Assurers. A seme! 
lar guide inthe knowledge of the system of 
life assurance ; with an exposition of its ad- 
vantages and of its useful application to the 
different classes of the community, together 
with an explanation of the various modes 
of doing business. London: Cunningham 
and Mortimer, St. Martin’s Place. 


No company agrees to return to its cus- 
tomers the amount which they contribute, but 
every company guarantees the value which it 
promises, be it more or less than the value re- 
ceived. On this head Professor De Morgan 
has well said, “it is an agreement by which 
those who have more than average success 
resign the overplus in favour of those who 
have less’ The certainty is the only 
thing bargained for—trade and speculation 
might have realized greater results—trade 
and speculation might have realized ruin. 
The man who is dependant upon his daily 
exertions for the support of his family, must 
feel that the comfort of his own family is 
dependant for its continuance upon his con- 
tinued existence. Existence no science can 
guarantee—life insurance guarantees its ave- 
rage objects. 

As society is formed, the father feels that 
it is the duty of religion, as well as of feel- 
ing, to use every proper means for the hap- 
piness of his family when he himself shall 
be removed from them. He knows that to- 
morrow, that even to-day, is not his; and 
though he may be content in his own mind 
that to-morrow for himself may take care of 
itself, he desires also that the to-morrow of 
his children may not be dependant for its 
sunshine upon his. 

He mistrusts not Providence, for he knows 
that Providence is guided by certain and 
irrefragable laws ; and he deems it no irre- 
ligion to study those laws, that he may learn 
the future from the present and the past. 

It is not in a general treatise of this nature 
fitting or expedient to dwell too long upon 
the fundamental principle on which are 
grounded all the results of life assurance— 
the certainty and constancy of the natural 
laws; but, so far from irrelevant, it is neces- 
sary that we consider them, at least in their 
bearing upon the duration and probable ex- 
istence of human life. 

Yet, strange to say, there are men to be 
met with who have gone so far as to doubt 
the compatibilities of such provision for the 
future, with a true religious dependence upon 
Providence ; and “ take no heed for the things 





of to-morrow, but let to-morrow provide for 
the things of itself,” is quoted as a rule against 
such mistrust of the Divine goodness. 

As long as man possesses reason, he must 
reason from cause to effect, from the past to 
the future ; and that only is a distrust of Provi- 
dence which distrusts the blessing of Provi- 
dence on the efforts which experience and rea- 
son have shown to be adapted tothe end in view. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the dura- 
tion of individual life—nothing more certain, 
ceteris paribus, than its average continuance. 
In the same age, and in the same country, 
the rate of mortality may be so affected by 
the varying quantity of food in proportion to 
the population, by occasional epidemics and 
other causes, that the deductions, even of 
a series of observations, will not be exactly 
applicable to every period. But who can 
doubt that even these variations are guided 
by certain laws, and that a more extended 
induction might even enable us to allow, as 
it were, for the “parallax” in our observa- 
tions, and calculate, almost to astronomical 
nicety, the laws of human existence. The 
tables already calculated are sufficiently cor- 
rect, upon the average, to shew that a nearer 
and nearer approximation is being made to 
a knowledge of these laws, and the attention 
which has been bestowed upon the subject 
by men of mind and science, and the experi- 
ence of the various corporate bodies who 
have assumed them as a basis for business, 
will continue to perfect the results. 

Out of a certam number of throws of the 
dice is calculated by arithmeticians the exact 
number of aces which will come up; and 
were the throws made by a machine, as 
uninfluenced by external causes as the cal- 
culations of arithmetic, the result would ex- 
actly correspond with the assumption. But 
the throws are made by human fingers which 
are affected by varying temperature, and by 
the varying positions of the medium by which 
the throws are made, and these the arithme- 
tician cannot compute. Thus the results 
even of many thousands of attempts will 
hardly correspond with the arithmetical con- 
clusions. But who doubts that the law 
exists—that not any one side of the die falls 
to the ground but under equal necessity as 
another, and that (again other things being 
equal) with equal causes equal results will be 
obtained by a series of experiments. “ Not 
@ sparrow falls to the ground” unguided by 
a cause—necessary and certain. 

Thus, while the basis of computation is 
ever necessarily limited, we may still place 
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some reliance on the conclusions of a thou- 
sand observations under similar cireum- 
stances. Yet in page 11 of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle’s “quite indescribable” book called 
Chartism, you will find these words :— 
“Northampton tables, compiled by Dr. 
Price, from ‘registers of the parish of All 
Saints, from 1735 to 1780? Carlisle tables, 
collected by Dr Heysham, from observations 
of Carlisle city for eight years, ‘ the calcula- 
tions founded on them’ conducted by another 
doctor; incredible document, considered sa- 
tisfactory ‘by men of science in France.’ 
Alas! is it not as if some zealous scientific 
son of Adam had proved the deepening of the 
ocean, by survey, accurate or cursory, of two 
mudplashes on the coast of the Isle of Dogs?” 
Now the whole question here is this— 
Can any reliance, in future calculations, be 
placed on the results of observations in one 
parish of England, conducted for forty-five 





years, and scientifically analyzed ;—or, is the | 
proportion of time and of space so limited | 
as to make such reliance visionary and ab-| 
surd? This is a question of probability, | 
which is to be answered by the feeling of | 
the individual to whom the facts are pre- 
sented. Mr. Carlyle, whom no one will 
accuse of denying the general importance of 
the Baconian system of induction, feels that 
the induction here is insufficient. There 
are many who will feel that it is sufficiently 
extensive for all useful purposes. The re- 
sults of the late census, however, will no 
doubt serve at least to correct all tables 
hitherto published : and greater reliance must 
be placed upon observations so conducted, 
than upon any previous data. 

Our business, however, at present, is the 
general treatment of the subject of the life 
assurance principle, in its relation to duty and 
interest. It has been well said by Professor 
De Morgan, that the “ theory of insurance, 
though based upon self-interest, is the most 
enlightened and benevolent form which the 
projects of self-interest ever took. It is, in 
fact, in a limited sense and practicable method, 
the agreement of a community to consider 
the goods of its individual member as com- 
mon. It is an agreement that those whose 
fortune it shall be to have more than average 
success shall resign the overplus in favour 
of those who have less.” 

It is true, indeed, that were A. assured that 
he shall live for fifty years and that B. should 
die to-morrow, the chances are that self-inte- 
rest would persuade benevolence to confine its 








charity at home, and instead of contributing 


1/.. a-year to an insurance office, in order that 
B., who lives only to pay one annual pound, 
may receive 50/. to-morrow, while A.’s 50/. 
will but purchase the same moiety for his 
children in fifty years, he would lay by his 11. 
a year with his bankers, that his children might 
receive it with due interest in due time. But 
not knowing quite so much of the future, his 
self-interest plays the part of benevolence, 
and both A. and B. contribute their 1/. a-year 
to the common fund that they may have the 
satisfaction, each, of knowing that, pecu- 
niarily speaking, they may die to-morrow. 

Thus, we may lay aside the mere question 
of duty, and appeal to the family instincts 
and to self-regard; and the majority of men, 
it will be admitted, are more likely to be in- 
fluenced for good through such a medium, 
than through the higher principle of a wide- 
minded benevolence. 

De Morgan further remarks, that “though 
as yet the theory has only been applied 
to the reparation of the evils arising from 
storm, fire, premature death, disease, and 
old age, yet there is no placing a limit to 
the extensions which its application might 
receive, if the public were fully aware of its 
principles, and of the safety with which they 
may be put in practice.” 

Indeed, the principle of life assurance being 
simply that of assuring the “average” to the 
“ individual,” its extension to other laws be- 
side those of mortality is obvious, and may 
be recognized both in mercantile and be- 
nevolent associations. It is this principle 
which has lately been made use of in the 
formation of a “ Guarantee Company,” by 
which, for a certain annual contribution the 
amount of the pecuniary security required 
in offices of trust and responsibility is gua- 
ranteed in the event of defalcation. 

The advantage of such an institution to 
the friends of responsible officers, as well as 
to the parties to whom those officers are re- 
sponsible, is even greater than to the officers 
themselves. It is always a delicate, and fre- 
quently a dangerous, loan—that of one’s 
name and character in favour of a friend— 
the lender or guaranteer is placed upon the 
edge of a precipice; his fortune, to the extent 
guaranteed, being no longer solely dependant 
on his own energies and character, but on 
those of his brother, or his kinsman, for 
whom he becomes bound; and all his en- 
deavours and all his success may be frus- 
trated in a moment, by the failure of his 
friend to redeem his own obligations. Now, 
by the system above mentioned, every man 
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becomes his own security. Instead of asking 
his friend to become responsible for his 
good conduct, his own annual subscription 
obtains him the right, and not the favour, of 
a full pecuniary guarantee—and himself, his 
friend, and his employer, are secured inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The Mutual Accumulation Society, also, 
of Edinburgh, may be regarded as exhibiting 
a new application, or rather a new combina- 
tion of the laws of probability. In this as- 
sociation, the excitement involved in the 
chances of a Tontine lottery is amalgamated 
with the certainty of a deferred assurance ; 
at a certain period “ nominated in the bond,” 
all the survivors of a certain class dividing 
the accumulated premiums of the whole class. 

Besides the usual objects of a friendly 
society—such as providing a temporary 
maintenance in times of sickness and de- 
fraying funeral expenses—an attempt has 
lately been made to employ the principle of 
life assurance, in establishing, in London, an 
institution which promised to form a most 
important addition to the usual charitable 
hospitals and dispensaries. There are many 
persons living in London and other great 
towns dependant solely on their own exer- 
tions—living without immediate relatives, or 
at least without being in immediate connex- 
ion with relatives or dependants—who, in 
case of sickness, find no adequate provision 
for their comfort or careful attendance, save 
at an expense unsuited to their means. Such 
persons living, when in health, respectably, 
and in comparative comfort, are thus, when 
attacked by sickness, reduced to the alterna- 
tive of ruinous expense, or the eleemosynary 
attention of the hospital. And it was to meet 
their position that the institution referred to 
(which was to be called the “ Sanatorium”) 
was proposed. The plan suggested was, 
that, by payment of an annual premium, 
medical attendance and comfortable apart- 
ments were secured in the event of sickness 
or accident; and thus the sudden expense 
and discomfort to which—without this sys- 
tem, which may be termed that of health 
assurance—the party had been constantly 
liable, was completely provided against. 

We do not know to what extent these 
views have been realized by the gentlemen, 
among whom we may particularly mention 
Dr. Southwood Smith, who propounded 
them; but of the ultimate success of such an 
institution there should be as little doubt as 
of its necessity and usefulness. 

Sir Edward Bulwer, we think it is, who 





strenuously recommends the formation of 
what might be called club-unions, on similar 
principles; and it is a strange circumstance 
that the advantage of such associations has 
been scarcely recognised to any extent but 
by that very class of society, the highest, 
which least stands in need of union and joint- 
stockism to secure either luxury or comfort. 
That a club formed upon this principle of 
mutual co-operation might be made a useful 
as well as harmless means of increasing both 
personal comforts and social influence among 
the middle and laborious classes, appears 
pretty obvious; and it is not less apparent 
that its objects might embrace something 
higher than the mere addition of luxury. By 
a small annual subscription, the objects of a 
union and of a club might be easily con- 
joined, so that in case of temporary want, 
arising from commercial crisis or dearth of 
employment, an asylum and provision might 
be in prospect. 

There is but one other object connected 
with the extension of the life assurance prin- 
ciple, on which we shall occupy the reader 
further, and we shall then proceed to the eluci- 
dation of the various positions of life which 
life assurance, as at present constituted, is so 
materially calculated to influence and secure. 

The over-population of this country, from 
the laws of birth, is closely connected with 
the provision for heirs and dependants, con- 
tingent upon the laws of death ; and it is im- 
possible, in considering one subject, alto- 
gether to overlook the other. It is the 
constant pressure of population on subsist- 
ence, that, more than any other thing in 
economics, effects the ratio of disease and 
mortality, and to restore the equilibrium here 
is to restore the equilibrium of social happi- 
ness. And the life assurance offices are 
interested, perhaps, more than they are them- 
selves aware, in remedying an evil which, 
along with over-speculation, is the cause of 
the life-shortening anxiety of the uneasy or 
middle classes, as well as of the disease and 
mortality of the lowest. The great remedy 
of the day, in which there is a growing faith, 
is emigration—to replenish the earth being 
at length deemed no less a duty than to in- 
crease and multiply; and we believe that the 
objects of emigration might be most mate- 
rially promoted by a combination of the 
principles of modern colonization with those 
of life assurance. 

The principle of modern colonization is, 
as is well known, to sell labour to the capi- 
talist along with land—to charge more than 
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the mere value of the soil, in order to | 
guarantee a supply of labour to make the} From the London Punch 
land available. It is obvious that in this'| DES BOUTS RIMES. 


{ ee 
manner the man of my and the man of | Traduits avec une exactitude litterale des originaux 


labour are both assisted ; the former being ui se trouvent preserves dans les Archives de la “ Nur- 
able, out of his capital, to be at a large im- | gerie” Anglaise. 


mediate outlay in passage and land, which | 
will ultimately be well redeemed ; the other, Sujet tre de la vieille legende de “Hurry Dumrrx.” 
at the expense of the former, obtaining a' es ge eon > nega 
new field for the development of his energy a it ae a oa oh aa ese Siek 
and skill. But the moderate capitalist—the Mettront Humptie Dumptie comme autrefois, 
middle-class man—is hardly benefitted, for 
he neither can lay out like the former, nor L’air connu de “ Lirrie Bo-Pzep.” 
be franked like the other. Petit Bo Bouton, 

It occurs thata “land insurance company” A pends ses moutous, 


. cies it il is; 
might meet his case by giving, in return for = arte a soto gy 
’ 











a guarantee premium on the life of a person Ils viendront en ville, 

of moderate capital, but of energy and charac- Et chacun as queue apres lui. 

ter, an immediate possession in land, instead 

of an equivalent amount of money at death— Calqué sur “Lrrrre Bors anv Girts,” 


immediate acres instead of prospective pounds. | G"sons et filles, venez toujours, 


: . . La lune est brillante comme le jour; 
Aa incorporated company might easily,| yo... au bruit d'un joveus odd oe : 


without great capital, make such an arrange-| Venez du bon cour, on ne venez pas. 
ment with a land company as might render 
the details of this plan simple and manage-| L’Historiette suivante est empruntee fidelement 
able; and there are no doubt many persons | une ancienne chanson quia ete preservee jusqu’a ce 
of sufficient eligibility, ready to avail them- jour avec une solicitude vraiement religieuse par les 
selves of it, so as to equalize the risk. pag serpentine soa ag it ae Bsr netgretnil 
—— . : qt , 'La ligne premiere de loriginal commence avec— 
Thus, A., instead of paying 2/. a-year to «'Tarre was ax OLD Woman”—(qui, il est neces- 
secure 100/. to his family at death, pays and | saire de dire en passant, il ne faut pas confondre avec 
guarantees that premium for an immediate | cette femme interessante de I'Historie, qui “Liven rx 


. ° | = th : ; : 
possession of one hundred acres with pro-| 4 Sue”) et elie finit par, “axp wnat no rov 














: . . -_ | THINK ?” 
porsenass labour. His mod erate capital is | y avait une vielle femme, qui—est ce possible a 
sufficient to provide him with the other ne-| pric a 


cessaries of a colonist ; and the improvement | Ne pouvait pas vivre sans manger et boire. 
of his land would soon be the best of all Elle mangeait si bien,—que son pauvre mari 

oe . ° | * . . 
securities to the company who supplied him | Ne trouvait pas meme une croute laissee pour lui. 


with the land, and the labour to improve it. | Mais elle sortit un jour, pour acheter ou pain, 
| Et, avant son retour, il n’avait plus faim— 


Elle sortit encore pour faire sonner I’eglise, 


THE LOVE OF LIFE. Et, quand elle revint, il savourait une prise.—Punch. 


Tue Colosseum is ruined by repair. The 
beauty of it is gone, as a whole. There 
are patches still the same; but they are only SONNET TO A ROAST PIG. 
patches. ‘The enormous buttress at each 
end, to prevent the wall from falling, is won- | 
derful as a piece of brickwork, but very un- Oh, pig! or rather, little pork, once pig, 
sightly, associated as it is with its antiquated | Smoking so daintily upon the table, 
neighbour. 1 was looking up at the great’ ~agpaiy _ _ ong renee pak we 
height of one of them, and thinking what Phang cgsdesir: Bagme rgpelpeess aca ig 

; , | No more in squeaking flight, or grunting jig, 
a wall it was, when the sentinel advanced,| Thou runn'st about the straw-yard, sty or stable; 
and said a criminal had built it to save his| Nor bump’st thy little side against the gable ; 
life; he was condemned to death, and pro-| Nor cock’st thy snout, a judge without a wig ! 
posed that if they would pardon him he | A!! other viands which I ever saw, 
would build this buttress with his own hands.| Serv’d up in silver, crock ry-ware, or tin, 
And a most wonderful work it is, and shows |.) S<the bot @, Foested, bak’ d, stow'd, fried, or mew, 

Pages. | Compar’d with thee, are worthless as a pin! 

what man can de when life is at stake.| Sweet delicate meat! crackling without a flaw ! 
Lady Vavasour’s Last Tour and First Work.| What, ho! a knife and fork! I must begin. 
6* 


BY THE REY. C. L. SMITH. 
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From the Asiatic Journal for December. 
ORIENTAL CLASS-BOOKS.* 


Cons1pERINé that the classical languages 
of Greece and Rome have been assiduously 
cultivated by learned and industrious men in 
all parts of Europe for some four or five cen- 
turies, it might be supposed that they have 
long since been amply provided with all surts 
of appliances to lighten early labour and ac- 
celerate profound acquirement ; that elemen- 
tary books, grammars, and _ dictionaries, 
would have been prepared in vast numbers 
and of the highest merit; that all standard 
compositions would have been printed with 
stereotype accuracy, so that an erroneous 
reading would have become an impossibility, 
and that all kinds of comments, interpreta- 
tions, translations and illustrations, would 
have been accumulated, until not a particle 
of uncertainty, not a speck of dimness or 
obscurity, should be discernible. The in- 
ference would be only partially correct. All 
such helps have been provided with most un- 
sparing profusion, and libraries of almost 
unlimited extent might be formed out of the 
subsidiary toils of classical scholars, intended 
to facilitate acquaintance with the gods of 
their idolatry. The task, however, appears 
to be even yet imperfectly performed, and no 
monthly list of printed books is published but 
we have new Latin and Greek grammars 
and dictionaries, and the thousandth reprint 
of a Greek or Latin author, with notes and 
illustrations. It is evident that nothing but 
the most wilful blindness, the most unwise 
avoidance of the railroads to classical erudi- 
tion, prevents the rising generation from be- 
coming a race of Scaligers and Porsons. 

But to treat the matter seriously; if clas- 
sical literature still stands in need of such 
assistance, how much more must there be a 
necessity for it in the case of the literature of 
the East, the cultivation of which is of recent 
origin, of limited extent, and, considering its 
total want of affinity to European literature, 
of much greater difficulty? Few of the stand- 
ard works are yet in print, and of those 
which have been printed, few are furnished 
with the auxiliaries which remove half the 
perplexity of the text; not only are they 
destitute of illustration of a higher class, but 





* Selections from the Mahabharata. Edited by 
Francis Johnson, Professor of Sanscrit in the East 
India College. London, 1842. Wm. H. Allen & 
Co, 


they want the many minor aids, the utility 
of which can be estimated only by those who 
have experienced their absence—they want 
heads of chapters and pages, glossaries, in- 
dices, tables of contents; they have no divi- 
sion of sentences, no such nice convenient 
dissections as paragraphs; they have none 
of those most significant expounders of mean- 
ing, stops—no commas, no colons, no peri- 
| ods; they have sometimes even no separa- 
tion of words, and the luckless student stum- 
bles on as he best may through an entangled 
and seemingly interminable labyrinth of 
| words and sentences, without discovering a 


beginning, a middle, or an end. Sancho 





| Panza exclaims, “ Blessings on the man who 


invented sleep!” ‘The classical student, if 
he knew his own good, would perpetually cry 
out, “ Blessings on the typographer who in- 
vented stops!” The Oriental student has yet 
to meet with a benevolent editor who shall 
deserve such a benediction. 

The charge of neglecting to provide such 
indispensable assistances to the early study of 
the Oriental languages is in an especial de- 
gree applicable to thiscountry. ‘They man- 
age these things better on the Continent, and 
the Oriental books there printed are accom- 
panied by attempts to make them more easily 
read and understood; but our countrymen, 
whether in England or in India, have been 
usually content with transforming manuscript 
into type, just as they found it, and, as Schle- 
gel long ago remarked, without even the ad- 
dition of a title-page. No doubt, even this 
was a boon; the printed book was more cor- 
rect—in general, not always—than a manu- 
script, and, with all its faults, was more legi- 
ble. Where so much was effected, however, 
more might easily have been achieved, and 
the advance of Oriental study has been much 
retarded by the disregard of matters which, 
however small, are “ great to little men.” 

We dwell with less compunction on the 
errors of the past, because we trust that we 
behold the dawn of better days. ‘The so- 
ciety that has been instituted for the publica- 
tion of Oriental text-books, will no doubt en- 
graft upon Oriental MSS., more or less, the 
conveniences and facilities of European ty- 
pography, and will not neglect those subsi- 
diary accompaniments which promote the 
beauty and the utility of the original. We shall 
have good books to read made readable, and 
that we may be qualified to read them, there 
is hope that we shall also have good intro- 
ductions to the study—elementary works, 
that will afford an accessible as well as a 
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stable foundation, and intermediate compila- 


tions, which will serve as easy flights of steps | 


to lead the aspiring student agreeably and al- 
most insensibly to the summit. 

Books of the description to which we have 
last adverted—grammars and _ dictionaries, 
and their sequences, class-books, selections, 
anthologies, and the like—ought at once to 
have started up, it might have been antici- 
pated, in numbers, upon the establishment of 
an institution especially appropriated to qual- 
ify young men for duties of the highest na- 
tional importance in India. Before the re- 
moval of the East India College from Hert- 
ford to Haileybury, there should have been 
a sufficiency of elementary Oriental books 
to have paved the road from one place to the 
other. ‘The founders of the college thought 
more of bricks and mortar than of the other 
constituent portions of the edifice, and although 
they did not think to much good purpose 
quoad the exterior, yet they left the students 
to shift for themselves in matters of greater 
importance. 

As years passed on, a few meritorious at- 
tempts were made to supply the deficiency, 
but they were mostly of tardy g growth. The 
late Captain Michael’s Selections, Persian 
and Hindoostanee, and Professor Schalch’s 
Arabic Selections, the only books prepared 
expressly for the college upon sound princi- 
ples, have no very high antiquity. ‘Their 
publications are compilations judiciously se- 
lected, carefully printed, and accompanied 
by that indispensable attendent upon class- 
books, useful glossaries: they are unfortu- 
nately few in number, of limited extent, and 
too luxuriously printed; but as their editors, 
of all the successive generations of Oriental 
professors who have done penance at Hailey- 
bury, were until lately the only persons who 
chose the right method of ministering to the 
wants of the students in their respective de- 
partments, it were ungrateful to depreciate 
the merits of their labours by wishing that 
they had been more laborious. 

Within a brief period, however, new and 
well-directed activity has manifested itself 
amongst the Orientalists of the Company’s 
College. ‘The talented professor of Persian, 
Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim, has published a 
grammar which has the combined merits of 
simplicity, correctness, and originality; and 
which exhibits Persian, not as a piece of sta- 
tuary, wrought out by the art of mere Euro- 
pean scholars, but in its actual vitality, as 
the language not of books only, but of men. 
By its side we have a new Sanscrit gram- 








mar, the work of the Oriental visitor, which 
has the merit of arranging in a portable form 
all that is essential for the student to know. 
The same language has supplied the theme 
which has suggested our reflections, and in 
the newly-published work of Professor John- 
son, referred to in the first page of this arti- 
cle, we have another instance of that emer- 
gence from a state of comfortable repose 
which we scarcely hoped even the sunshine 
of public encouragement could have dissipa- 
ted. 

It is not long since the publication of the 
First Book of the Hitopadesa, by Professor 
Johnson, placed within the reach of English 
students the first book that was capable of 
introducing them to a knowledge of the San- 
scrit language. The book had been a class- 
book ever since the formation of a Sanscrit 
class—that is, ever since the foundation of 
the college; but, besides being quite barren 
of any means to facilitate its perusal, it is full 
of what Schlegel truly terms “ portentose 
lectiones.” That such a work should have 
been so long a class-book, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the slow advancement of the study. 
It is needless to say that Professor Johnson’s 
edition is executed with the most scrupulous 
correctness, and that it is furnished witha 
copious glossary, in which not only the 
sense, but the grammatical construction of 
the words, alphabetically arranged, is given. 

To the First Book of the Hitopadesa, now 
succeeds the Selections from the Mahabha- 
rata, printed in the same careful and accu- 
rate style, and with an equally copious glos- 
sary upon a similar plan. ‘The extent of the 
latter will be conceived from the statement 
that, whilst the text, in large letter, occupies 
but about a hundred pages, the glossary, in 
small type, extends through a hundred and 
fifty. Besides the explanation of each word, 
its grammatical definition is specified : to most 
of the nouns, their characteristic inflexions 
are added, and short paradigms are inserted 
of the verbs. The glossary is, therefore, 
both a translation and a grammatical analy- 
sis of the text. 

The Mahabharata is an enormous com- 
position, and, as might be expected, abounds 
with inequalities. ‘The whole of the text has 
been printed in Calcutta in small though dis- 
tinct type, and extends to four quarto volumes 
of about eight hundred pages each. An epic 
poem of three thousand quarto pages reduces 
Blackmore into insignificance, and even the 
Book of Kings, the poetical chronicle of Per- 
sia, hides its diminished head by the side of 
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such a literary Leviathan. Where there is{ and to the hundred sons of Dhritarashtra, 


so much, all cannot be good, and there al 


accordingly a sufficient “proportion of the 
tedious and absurd—but there is very much 
that is beautiful, and an infinity that is curi- 


ous, as the poem is replete with genuine pic- | 


tures of Hindu customs and manners, of the 
feelings and principles of individuals, and of 
the movements and institutions of society in 
India at a remote period, before the iron 
scourge of foreign conquest had denational- 
ised the people. ‘To all those who take an 
interest in India and her numerous popula- 
tion—and who that is charged with the mo- 
mentous duty of promoting their good can 
fail to take an interest in them?—the Maha- 
bharata offers an unfailing supply of subjects 
for inquiry and contemplation. 

The portion that is now printed is neces- 
sarily very limited—much cannot be expect- 
ed from a term or two, during which a class- 
book is read. The passages selected are the 
following: 1. The arrival of Drona at Hasti- 
napura. 2, The military education of the 
princes of the two great families of Pandu 
and Kuru. 3. The victory of Drona. 4. The 
marriage of Draupadi. 5. The rape of Drau- 
padi. 6. The liberation of Jayadratha.* A 
brief notice of their purport will convey a 
notion of the interesting character of these 
Selections as pictures of manners, and will 
afford a specimen of the general subjects of 
the work from which they are extracted. 

In the first, or the arrival of Drona at 
Hastinapura, or ancient Dehli, we have in the 
person of Drona one of the many instances 
exhibited in the ancient traditions of the Hin- 
dus of * saints militant ;” personages who 
unite the apparently incompatible character- 
istics of pure piety and martial fierceness; 
skill in tactics with knowledge of Scripture. 
Brought up in early life with prince Drupada, 
the Brahman Drona pays his friend a visit 
upon his accession to the throne, and is treat- 
ed with contemptuous coldness, He is ex- 
ceedingly indignant at the affront, and, to be 
able to avenge it, becomes the pupil of another 
warrior Brahman of great celebrity, Parasu- 
Rama. With the same view, in order to form 
a corps of confederates, he next proceeds to 
Hastinapura, to communicate what he has 
learned to the five sons of Pandu, who are 
of great renown in Hindu story, Yudhishthi- 
ra, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 





* Or, in the original: 1. Drona4gamanam. 2, As- 
tra-siksha. 3. Dronavijaya. 4. Draupadi.swayam- 
bara. 5. Draupadi-haranam. 6. Jayadratha-vimok- 
shanam. 





with Duryodhana at their head. 

In the second Selection, we have the re- 
sults of Drona’s lessons described, and the 
princes exhibit their proficiency in arms in 
public. ‘This is a curious and interesting 
scene. The population of Hastinapura, the 
king and his nobles, the queens, and their 
female attendants, are all assembled, and 
scaffolds and pavilions surround the arena, 
for the accommodation of various orders and 
persons. ‘The arrangement is exactly that 
of a joust or tournament. ‘The great ambi- 
tion of the early Hindu warrior seems to have 
been the command of the bow, and the feats 
of archery performed are somewhat marvel- 
lous, and to the uninitiated, not always intel- 
ligible. The youthful warriors, however, 
display their skill in the management of the 
horse, the elephant, and chariot, and engage 
in sham combats with swords and maces, 
until jest is about to become earnest, when 
the preceptor commands the sport to cease. 
Some episodical matter is introduced, which 
it is not necessary here to notice. 

The third Selection makes us acquainted 
with the execution of Drona’s vengeance ; 
with the aid of such champions as his pupils, 
he easily defeats the armies of Drupada, and 
despoils him of his kingdom, When the mo- 
narch is sufficiently humbled, he gives him 
back one-half of his territory, and appropri- 
ates the other to himself. Drona, however, 
continued to reside at Hastinapura, and in the 
war between the Kurus and Pandus, acted as 
one of the generals of the former until he was 
killed in battle. 

Draupadi is the daughter of Drupada, and 
in order to secure for his son-in-law the 
most accomplished warrior of his age, one 
who may be a match for Drona and recover 
his territory, the king proclaims a solemn 
trial of archery, in which the reward of vic- 
tory shall be the hand of his daughter. This, 
therefore, although so denominated, is not 
exactly a Swayambara, or ceremony in which 
a princess had the power of selecting a hus- 
band from assembled suitors. A genuine 
instance of such a ceremony is given in an- 
other episode of the Mahdbhdrata—the story 
of Nala, which has been so admirably ren- 
dered into English metre by Mr. Milman. 
Arjuna, disguised in the garb of a Brahman, 
is the successful competitor; but the fair lady, 
in consequence of a verbal misunderstanding, 
becomes the common bride of himself and his 
brothers—a singular practice, but one which 
we know prevails amongst the Nairs of Mal- 
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abar and the Bhotias of the Himalaya to the 
present day, and which of old existed in the 
steppes of Tartary and the forests of Britain. 

Her five husbands, however, are found un- 
able to protect the fair Draupadi from insult, 
and the prince of the Suviras, Jayadratha, 
attempts to carry her off from the cottage- 
dwelling in the woods, to which the Pandu 
princes had been compelled to withdraw by 
the temporary ascendancy of their cousins 
and rivals for fame and power. Here again 
we have an interesting delineation of man- 
ners, and a representation of that mixture of 
chivalrous gallantry and brutal violence, 
which at once adorned and disfigured the 
knights-errant of Romance. 

The daring attempt of Jayadratha is pun- 
ished, his followers are slain or dispersed, 
and Draupadi is recovered by the prowess of 
her lords. Jayadratha flies, is pursued, and 
taken prisoner by Bhima and Arjuna; but 
when brought before the elder of the Pandus, 
Yudhishthira, who is described as always 
calm, generous, and compassionate, he is re- 
primanded, and allowed to depart. He repairs 
to the Himalaya mountains, to worship and 
propitiate Siva, that through the favour of the 
deity he may obtain strength equal to that of 
the Pandus. The god announces to him that 
he shall be enabled to overthrow four of the 
princes, but he cannot be made a match for 
Arjuna, who is one with the author of crea- 
tion, of which Siva, somewhat a propos des 
bottes, gives Jayadratha a summary descrip- 
tion. 

These are the subjects of the Selections 
which Professor Johnson has reprinted chiefly 
from the Calcutta edition, but corrected by 
reference to manuscripts at the college or at 
the India House. The Draupadi-haranam 
has been also printed by Professor Bopp. 

To the text of the Selections is prefixed a 
preface by Professor Wilson, giving a brief 
account of the subjects of the different books 
of the Mahabharata, and the same hand has 
furnished a number of annotations, chiefly 
explanatory of the mythology, history, and 
geography of the original—accompaniments 
of indispensable necessity to beginners. 

With these subsidiary aids, then—with pre- 
face, notes, and glossary—the Selections are 
well calculated to fulfil the objects for which 
they have been published, and to form a class- 
book which every student may encounter 
with confidence, with interest, and with ad- 
vantage. It will be only necessary to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of such publications 
to remove from the Sanscrit language the ter- 





rific character of extreme difficulty which has 
been hitherto ascribed to it, and to render its 
attainment quite as easy to diligence and 
comprehension as any language that pos- 
sesses a systematic construction and an ex- 
tensive and diversified literature. 


THE WEE RAGGIT LASSIE. 
[From a late number of the Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. ] 


Wer, genty, timid, bashfu’ wean, 

Tott, totting through the street thy lane, 

Like sunny keeks through cluds o’ rain ; 
Thy face sae fair 

Peeps sweetly through thy clustering train 
O’ raven hair. 


Thy wee bit neck and bosom bare, 
Though tussled by the cauld raw air, 
Are pearly pure, and lily fair, 
As snaw flakes fa’in; 
An’ thy wee cheeks glow like a pair 
O” roses blawin’. 
Thy form light as a fairy fay— 
Thy facy sweet as flowery May— 
Thine ee, like dawn o’ infant day, 
Waukin’ the east, 
Till light an’ lustre sparkle gay 
In every breast. 


Tho’ sma’ thy mak, an’ scrimp thy cleeding, 
Tho’ bleak thy hame, an’ puir thy feeding, 
Tho’ seant thy lair, an’ laigh thy breeding, 
Still we can see 
Sweet beauty a’ the graces leading 
Captive to thee. 


Yet beauty’s e’en a doubtfu’ gift, 
Wi’ mickle show, but little thrift; 
W’ it the rich may mak a shift 
To lead the fashion, 
While humble beauty’s cast adrift 
On human passion. 


O, man! why wilt thou seek thy bane, 
An’ barter happiness for pain : 
Why cast on beauty’s flower a stain 
That gars it wither ; 
I trow the heart gets little gain 
That breaks anither. 


Alack ! puir wean, thy fate I fear, 
Thy morning sky’s e’en cauld an’ drear ; 
Dark poortith hovers in the rear, 
Wi’ boding scowl, 
An’ how can sic as thou win clear 
0’ faes sae foul. 


Auld beldame Fortune, would I kennel her! 
I wadna, wee thing, let thee wander 
Wi’ thy sma’ limbs, sae slim an’ slender, 
Expos’d an’ bare, 
And thy wee feet, sae jimp and tender, 
A’ dinlin’ sair. 
Hail, holy Nature, thou whase power 
Hast gi’en her beauty for her dower, 
O tend wi’ care this tender flower 
That springs frae thee, 
And rear her safe in Virtue’s bower, 
Aneath thine ee ! 
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70 DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES 


From Biackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for December. 


DICKENS’S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENE. 
RAL CIRCULATION, 


The following is the conclusion of a long Review 
of Dickens’ American Notes. The whole would 
not interest our readers, but the passages quoted 
are asummary of the Reviewer’s opinions.—Ed 
Comp. Mag. 

Ir is so very flimsy a performance—we 
must speak the disagreeable and _ painful 
truth—that nothing but our strong feelings 
of kindliness ind respect for a gentleman of 
his unquestionable talents, and of gratitude 
for the amusement which his better and ear- 
lier works have afforded us, could have in- 
duced us to bestow the pains which were re- 
quisite to present so full an account of it as 
that which we have above given our readers. 
Let the eagerest admirers of these, turn again 
to his very injudicious “ Dedication,” and 
they will feel how unwarranted it is by the 
substance and body of the work ;—if, in- 
deed, any substance, if any body, it has. 
Can it stand, for one moment, a comparison 
with Captain Marryat’s book, or those of Mrs. 
Trollope or Fanny Kemble, faulty in many 
respects as are the latter two in point of 
taste and execution? Mr, Dickens should 
have either written no account at all of his 
visit to America, or a vastly different one. 
His work will surprise and disappoint his 
readers both there and here. 

He may not, perhaps, have wished or in- 
tended it, but his book is calculated to leave 
on the mind of the reader a most unfavour- 
able impression of American character, hab- 
its, and manners; for the occasional eulo- 
gistic passages which are to be found thrown 
in, here and there, are excessively vague and 
forced, undiscriminating and unsatisfactory. 
The truth is, that Mr. Dickens was kept in 
such a continual fever of hurry and excite- 
ment, during his whole stay in America, as 
incapacitated him, even if able or disposed so 
to do, from ever looking beneath the surface 
of things and persons around him. We fear 
that the ethereal essence of character has 
wholly escaped him. He allowed himself no 
leisure for accurate and discriminating obser- 
vation and reflection. We do not say that 
he received greater honour in America than 
he was entitled to from his distinction in the 
world of letters; but there are abundant evi- 
dences in these volumes of the usual and na- 
tural effect of such extraordinary popularity 
on even the strongest minds: namely, an un- 





FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 


consciously overweening estimate of the im- 
portance attached to his own movements, and 
his own views and opinions, Many suffi- 
ciently egotistic and oracular passages will 
occur to the reader, in support of this obser- 
vation: we have cited one or two of them, 
It is again very obvious that Mr. Dickens, 
as he has a perfect right to be if it so please 
him, is a man of very ‘liberal’ opifiions in 
politics. We are as strong Tories as he isa 
Whig or Radical; but we earnestly advise 
him not to alienate from himself the affec- 
tions of his readers, by indulging, in such 
works as his, in political allusions and dog- 
mas. We greatly doubt whether he has read 
or thought sufficiently long and deeply on 
such matters, to enable him to offer confident 
opinions on them. In his own peculiar line, 
he is original, admirable, and unrivalled— 
and that line, too, is one which lies level with 
the taste of the million of persons of all 
shades of political opinions. We offer this 
hint in unaffected friendship and anxiety for 
his continued success. We have no personal 
knowledge of him beyond having once seen 
him at dinner; when we were so much 
pleased with his manly and unaffected con- 
duct and demeanour, that we felt a disposi- 
tion to read what he wrote with much greater 
favour than ever. He must, however, take 
far more time, and bestow far more care, in 
his future writings, than he has hitherto done. 
The present work is written in a very care- 
less, slipshod style. ‘The perpetual introduc- 
tion, for instance, and not only in this, but his 
other works, of the expressions—* didn’t,” 
“* shouldn’t,” * don’t,” even when writing in 
a grave strain, is annoying as an eyesore, 
They are mere vulgar Cockney colloquial- 
isms; and the reader will see instances of 
them (a few out of very many in these vo- 
lumes) at pages 7, 9, 15, 25, 28, 29, 30. 
Many minor blemishes of* style, such as— 
*‘ mutual friend” (page 31, vol. i.) for * com- 
mon friend,’—and sentences concluded with 
the word “though,” might be pointed out 
were it worth while. We would beg to re- 
commend to Mr. Dickens’s attentive perusal, 
(if he be not already familiar with it,) before 
commencing his next publication, the essay 
* On Simplicity and Refinement in Writing” 
of that great master, Hume; in the opening 
of which there are a few sentences which 
Mr. Dickens, if we mistake not, will feel spe- 
cially applicable to himself. If he will, after 
reading it, turn to pages 1, 2, 4, 7, 12, 19, 
24, 25, 30, 31, 146, 173, 184, 187, 280, 
(we could have cited at least a hundred 
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others, ) he will find instances of such strained, 
and whimsical, and far-fetched images and 
comparisons, as very greatly impair the cha- 
racter and general effect of his composition. 
Though the eternal recurrence of such com- 
parisons as that of a bed on ship-board to “a 
surgical plaster spread on most inaccessible 
shelf,” (!) p. 1; and of such illustrations as 
‘* portmanteaus no more capable of being got 
in at the door, than a giraffe could be per- 
suaded or forced into a flower-pot,” may 
provoke a loud laugh from readers of uncul- 
tivated taste; to persons of superior educa- 
tion and refinement they are peurile and tire- 
some indeed. Let Mr. Dickens but keep a 
little check upon his wayward fancy—be- 
stow adequate pains on the working out, both 
in thought and language, of his fictions; 
write at far longer intervals than he has 
hitherto allowed himself, (employing these 
intervals in the judicious acquisition of new 
materials, by observation of nature, and the 
perusal and study of the best masters, )—let 
him follow the leadings of his strong and 
original genius, rather than goad and flog it 
into unnatural, excessive, and exhausting ac- 
tion;—let him do this, and his works will 
live, and his name be remembered, after 
nineteen-twentieths of his contemporaries 
shall have passed into eternal oblivion. His 
name may then aspire to be placed beside 
those of Goldsmith, of Sterne, of Smollet, of 
Steele, and even of Addison. Let him, on 
the contrary, disregard or despise these hints, 
and his name and writings will be forgot- 
ten in fewer years than he has yet been 
before the public. His fame is in his own 
hands; he may make or mar it. Any mo- 
mentary annoyance which the telling of 
these plain truths may occasion him, will, 
we are certain, fly away before his strong 
good sense and acuteness—his practical 
knowledge of himself, and of the world. Our 
last word to him we deem of perhaps greater 
importance than any: as he values his per- 
manent reputation—as he would cherish his 
genius—let him at once and for ever avoid 
and fly from the blighting, strangling influ- 
ence of petty cliques and coteries. 





We cannot close this article without ex- 
pressing an earnest hope of seeing, in due 
time, a record by Lord Morpeth, of his visit 
to America. A candid and careful account 
of what he has seen, by a distinguished Eng- 
lish nobleman of ancient family, of most 


amiable character, of scholarly and culti- 





vated mind, of practical acquaintance with 
the law and constitution of his country, and 
capable of inquiring into and appreciating 
those of America—can hardly fail of having 
first-rate claims on the attention of Lord 
Morpeth’s countrymen, and of Americans. 


* 


THE PAST.—FUTURE. 


“ WueEn we look back on hours long passed away, 
The nothings of that time which now is nought, 
The unnoted acts and long-forgotten thought, 
Wherein we lived through many a yesterday, 

We marvel how so fast our years decay. 
On flies unlagging Time, that ne’er hath brought 
Fulfilment to our hope; yet still untaught, 
Unransom’d, we plod on our darkling way: 
And whither? to the morrow that shall be 
Uncalender’d for us;—to the strong gate 
Whence none reissue, where all seemings vanish. 
Is this to live indeed? or else do we 
But faintly dream towards the morn and wait 
Till very life our sick illusions banish?” 


SLEEP. 


“ Duns Sleep is not this winged life of ours 
Fleet enough in its course unto the dark 
That thou shouldst claim half of its stinted hours, 
And from this shadowy day shouldst dimly mark 
A murkier season for thine own? The powers 
Of vigilant youth, that would go forth and hark 
The songstress of the midnight in her bowers, 
Thou makest deaf, that even the gladsome lark 
Cannot unchain them from thy tyranny. 
Nor can the mounting sun thy prisons pierce, 
Till many a festal hour of light is fled. 
Ah, bitter are these wrongs which I rehearse : 
Yet hast thou countervailing bliss for me,— 
Canst hide the living—and bring back the dead.” 





TRUE WEALTH. 


“ Who are the rich? They who have gathered gold 
By any means, and wallow in such pleasure 
As gold can buy? Is this the narrow measure 
By which the wealth of our great world is told? 
Deem ye the dullard rich, whose pampered mould 
Shuts in a paltry soul, who feels the pressure 
Of hoarded cares, and whose most hidden trea- 
sure 
In shining dross alone? Are such enroll’d, 
The favour’d ones? No: only in the mind 
Can we be rich or poor. The living power 
Of loftier thought and feeling is alone 
Worthy the name of wealth: in these we find 
All that adds worth to life; and thus each one 
That hath those gifts may smile, though fortune 
lower.” 
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72 ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
The History of the Rise and Progress of the 
United Siates of North America, till the 
British Revolution in 1688. By James 
Graham, Esq. 1827. 
History of the Colonization of the United 
States. By George Bancroft. 1834. 


Tne history of the United States differs 
in many respects from that of any European 
nation. If we search into the origins of 
those nations which have exercised the 
greatest influence on the progress of civiliza- 
tion, with a single exception we soon lose 
our path in the darkness of early times. Of 
the foundation of the Roman Commonwealth 
we know nothing; of the early population 
of Greece we have only a few dim tradi- 
tions ; nor is our information respecting the 
migrations of the Gothic races of a more 
satisfactory nature. So obscure is the early 
history of some of our civilized communities, 
that the authentic history of the three north- 
ern European kingdoms does not reach far- 
ther back than the introduction of Christi- 
anity among them, in the tenth century. It 
is a curious and highly probable circum- 
stance, that some part of New England was 
visited by the northmen in the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and if so, the history of Massachusetts 
may be carried to nearly as high a date as 
that of Norway. 

The early history of the United States is 
that of England. They possess no fabulous 
or heroic epoch, and present none of those 
changes and contests to which a progressive 
state of society in the Old World has ever 
given rise: they started into existence with 
all the previous experience of Europe for 
their guide; and the institutions of its freest 
nation constituted the basis on which their 
social edifice was built. This is, to a certain 
extent, an advantage, for we know intimately 
the history of the early colonists, the motives 
by which they were actuated, and can easily 
estimate the amount of merit or blame which 
they deserve. In the colonization of the 
United States we find nothing of the heroic 
age of a nation—the youth of its history. 
The wars with the aboriginal inhabitants can 
afford no feeling of satisfaction to any well- 
constituted mind. In all cases they were the 
contests of might and weakness, and in too 
many that of might against right. 

On the other hand, these colonies, founded 
at a period of great intellectual activity— 
when the Reformation had emancipated the 





mind from e debasing superstition, when na- 
tural philosophy began to be cultivated with 
success, commerce extending its influence, 
and questions of civil liberty began to exert 
a practical influence on society—gave occa- 
sion, from their very origin, to the solution 
of problems which had never been previous- 
ly discussed by rulers. The very condition 
of establishing colonies in that age involved 
the discussion of many abstract questions, 
as, the degree of the supremacy due to the 
parent state, the contest for commercial free- 
dom, on the one hand, and monopoly on the 
other. The very necessities of their position 
also taught the colonists to become legisla- 
tors and politicians ; they had to rely on their 
own exertions to defend themselves against 
the hordes of savages which hovered around 
them; and countless local circumstances re- 
quired that the laws of England should be 
accommodated to the wants of the settlers. 
The tendencies of the colonial establish- 
ments were, therefore, essentially democratic. 
The emigrants consisted chiefly of educated 
men of the middle class; and the value of 
labour, in a new country, removed the evil 
of absolute poverty, while the pursuit of ag- 
riculture afforded abundance of the necessa- 
ries of life, and was not favourable to the 
accumulation of great estates. What was 
thus the inevitable course of events in the 
North American colonies, was greatly acce- 
lerated by the characters of the early emi- 
grants. ‘They did not establish themselves 
in America merely to better their condition, 
as is the case with the settlers in Canada and 
New Zealand at the present day; but each 
religious or political party in England sought 
an asylum from the ascendancy of their op- 
ponents. . . m 4 
From the English revolution of 1688 until 
1768, when that of America may date its 
commencement, a tranquil period elapsed, 
during which, however, the germs of separa- 
tion were preparing. It is interesting to take 
a calm view of these preparatory circumstan- 
ces. The first colonists of America had in 
most instances quitted their native country, 
not from physical necessity, but from the 
desire to enjoy that religious freedom which 
was denied them at home; and this conside- 
ration alone was sufficient, in some degree, 
to break those associations which otherwise 
they might have cherished for the land of 
their fathers. New attachments and local 
interests inevitably weakened the bond still 
farther, especially in those who were born in 
the colonies. It is aremarkable circumstance, 
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that the attachment of the southern states 
appears to have faded sooner than that of the 
New England communities. The cause of 
this, however, appears obvious, after a little 
reflection. The southern colonists, although 
the least influenced by religious and political 
motives, were at the same time the least in- 
telligent. Scattered over the country as 
planters, ignorant and indifferent as to history 
and literature, their thoughts were seldom 
carried back to the proud events which had 
honoured their parent state. They regarded 
it only as the emporium where the produce 
of their plantations was disposed of. The 
New Englanders, on the contrary, delighted 
to trace their origin to the pilgrim fathers. 
They enjoyed the poetry of Milton and 
Shakspeare, and considered their own history 
but as an episode in that' of England; and 
hence even at the present day the old coun- 
try is viewed with a more kindly feeling 
among them than in any other part of the 
union. The effects of intelligence and litera- 
ture, in healing asperities and promoting 
good will, is still more apparent from the 
total want of it in the Spanish colonies. In 
these wretched and misgoverned countries 
the American Spaniard detests every thing 
relating to the mother country. The only 
names he remembers are those of the admiral 
and the marquis, Columbus and Cortez; but 
the early history of Spain, and the splen- 
dours of Ferdinand and Isabella, or of 
Charles, are as uninteresting to him as the 
history of Sweden and Poland. 

But other and more important considera- 
tions tended to alienate the affections of the 
colonies. Before the English revolution, the 
incessant attempts of the two last Stuarts 
tended to disgust the colonists with the mo- 
ther country. Their charters were assailed, 
and their cherished liberties were threatened 
to be swallowed up in the same gulph as 
those of England. Charles the Second with- 
drew the charter from Massachusetts, which 
his father had granted, and exasperated the 
colony of Virginia, previously the most loyal 
portion of his dominions, either as respected 
the crown or the church. James the Second 
crushed the liberties of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, which his brother had bestowed. 

Alter the revolution, new grievances arose ; 
the governor and colonial assemblies were 
engaged in continual and irritating discus- 
sions. Buta still more severe grievance, and 
one which they felt still more acutely, re- 
sulted from the navigation laws and com- 
mercial system then adopted by England. 

Vor. I.—Jan. 1843. 7 





The colonies were interdicted from all inter- 
course with foreign nations, except through 
England. Thus, the demand for their com- 
modities was kept down, while the price of 
what they imported was enhanced. 

Two other circumstances, while at first 
sight they appeared to give security to the 
colonies, in fact contributed to hasten their 
separation—we mean the conquest of New 
York from the Dutch, and of Canada from 
the French. Had the Dutch been permitted 
to establish themselves in New York, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey, the northern and 
southern colonies of England would have 
remained separated by a foreign power, 
which never could have proved dangerous, 
and the .question of independence would 
have been indefinitely postponed. The con- 
quest of Canada was a far more important 
step in the same direction, and indeed with- 
out this preliminary step the American revo- 
lution would not have taken place so early. 
We have only to inspect a map of the French 
possessions in North America, previous to 
the year 1760, to see what a powerful pres- 
sure they exerted on the loyalty of the Eng- 
lish colonies. A line of French posts ex- 
tended from Quebec to Lake Superior ; and 
Detroit, now the chief town in Michigan, 
was then a French garrison. On the other 
hand, their establishment at New Orleans 
gave them the command of the Mississippi, 
and posts upon the banks of that river, con- 
nected the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico 
with that of Canada. Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburgh, was then an outpost of the 
government of Canada. Such a state of 
matters could not be permanent: it led to 
either one or other of the following results. 
If the French retained their hold of the valley 
of the Mississippi, then the English colonies 
must have been confined between the Alle- 
ghanys and the Atlantic, retained in perpetual 
connexion with England, and surrounded on 
the north and south by an ocean of French 
population, whose western limit was the 
shores of the Pacific. On the other hand, 
if Canada was wrested from the French, the 
valley of the Mississippi was opened to Eng- 
lish colonists, whose independence became 
only a question of time, now that the fear 
of France was removed. 


Such opinions were entertained by intelli-. 


gent men even before the conquest of Canada. 
Kalm, a pupil of Linnaeus, who travelled in 
Canada and the British colonies, employed 
in the pursuit of natural history, observed 
the tendency of affairs ;— 
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“ The English colonies, in this part of the 
world,” he says, “* have increased so much in 
wealth and population, that they will vie 
with England. But to maintain the com- 
merce and the power of the metropolis they 
are forbid to establish new manufactures, 
which might compete with the English ; they 
may dig for gold and silver only on condi- 
tion of shipping them immediately to Eng- 
land; they have, with the exception of a few 
fixed places, no liberty to trade to any places 
not belonging to the English dominions ; and 
foreigners are not allowed the least com- 
merce with these American colonies. These 
oppressions have made the inhabitants of the 
English colonies less tender towards their 
mother land. This coldness is increased by 
the many foreigners who are settled among 
them, for Dutch, Germans, and French, are 
here blended with the English, and have no 
special love for old England. I have been 
told, not only by native Americans, but by 
English emigrants, publicly, that within thirty 
or fifty years the English colonies in North 
America may constitute a separate state, en- 
tirely independent of England. But as their 
whole country is, towards the sea, unguard- 
ed, and on the frontier kept uneasy, these 
dangerous neighbors are the reason why the 
love of these colonies for their metropolis 
does not utterly decline. The English go- 
vernment has, therefore, reason to regard the 
French in North America as the chief power 
in North America which urges their colonies 
to submission.” 


Such were the opinions of the intelligent 
Swedish traveller, in 1748: in 1760 Quebec 
was captured, and eight years later the stamp 
act commenced the drama of the revolution. 

The thirteen colonies which threw off the 
English supremacy, even when under the 
rule of the parent state, enjoyed a high de- 
gree of happiness and prosperity: and al- 
though the government of the mother coun- 
try was in many things unjust, it is fair to 
state that it was infinitely more generous, 
liberal, and indulgent, than that of « any other 
colonizing and commercial country. It be- 
comes, therefore, an interesting question to 
ascertain what have been the results of the 
change with respect to the colonies them- 
selves. Two generations have passed away 
since the war of independence, and we have 
sufficient data for comparing the past with 
the present. 

It is at once obvious that the United States 
have made vast strides in all kinds of physi- 
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cal prosperity. Their population has prodi- 
giously increased, their country has been in- 
tersected by roads and canals; their marine 
and commerce is second only to that of Eng- 
land. ‘Their revolution gave them free trade, 
and the power of adapting their institutions 
to their local wants. Ina higher sphere than 
that of commerce, they deserve credit for the 
value which they set upon elementary educa- 
tion. ‘They have eflected improvements in 
prison discipline which are creditable to prac- 
tical sense. But the question recurs—has 
their intellectual and moral career been com- 
mensurate to what the world had a right to 
expect or they themselves pretend to?— 
While England unquestionably made great 
progress m science, literature, and art, and 
what is far more, in morality, philanthropy, 
and religion, have the United States exhibited 
a parallel course? We have no hesitation in 
answering in the negative. 

A very satisfactory conclusion may be ob- 
tained by comparing the characters of the 
leading men of the revolution with their suc- 
cessors of the present day. The leaders of 
the American revolution were not only men 
of great natural talents, but their minds were 
improved by education, and born in easy or 
affluent circumstances, their manners and 
feelings were those of gentlemen. Had they 
lived in England, they would have risen to 
eminence in any pursuit they might have 
chosen. A comparison of the presidents of 
the first and second generations presents a 
rapid deterioration in the materials whence 
American statesmen are constructed. Of 
Washington, the Fabius of America, it is 
needless to speak. His successor, Adams, 
was an elegant scholar, and a moderate and 
judicious statesman. Jefferson, with many 
grievous faults, was a man of energy, an as- 
tute politician, and a friend of literature and 
science. Madison, with a less ardent mind 
than his friend and predecessor, was a calmer 
and more profound thinker; and Monroe, 
who followed, was a man of respectable 
abilities. ‘The degenerate presidents of the 
present generation exhibit a pitiful contrast 
with the race that preceded them ; and, from 
Jackson to Tyler, we look in vain for any 
evidence of intellectual vigour or deep and 
clear-sighted policy. ‘This inferiority is ac- 
knowledged by the Americans themselves. 

This inferiority, if only intellectual, would 
be of but little importance. Great men are 


only required for great occasions; and in 
tranquil times mediocrity may be preferable 
to energy ; but feelings of duty and honour 
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are alike necessary at all times, and on all 
occasions ; and it is here especially that the 
degeneracy of the public men of America is 
to be lamented. Any one who has attended 
to American affairs must have been struck 
with the want of honesty, and even of gene- 
rous gentlemanly feeling on the part of by| 
far the majority of American statesmen. | 
For evidence of this we need only refer to 
recent and well-known transactions. Several 
of the states have refused to acknowledge 
their obligation to pay their creditors, and 
have, as it were, incorporated swindling into 
their institutions. In the case of the Chero- 
kees of Georgia, the most solemn national 
obligations were set at nought; because this | 
could be done with impunity, the wolf broke | 
his alliance with the lamb. We quote these 
because they are the acts of American states- 
men and legislators, and evidences of the low 
degree of morality among them. But beyond 
this we have to complain of a total want) 
among them of almost every spark of gentle- | 
manly feeling. We need not allude to the, 
semi-savages of the Arkansas or the Mis- 
souri, who most assuredly might learn a 
lesson of good breeding from the delibera- 
tions of the Iriquois chiefs round the council 
fire of their tribe ; but at Washington, in the 
midst of the federal government, conduct is 
exhibited of which we have fortunately no 
parallel in Europe. Members of the senate 
will freely exchange the most insulting epi- 





in this country would be ashamed. It is not, | 
however, the vulgarity and bullying of indi- 
viduals that is to be regretted; but that the 
representatives of a nation will submit to 
witness it. In this respect what a contrast 
with the decency and decorum of their first 
congress! and who can deny that the na- 
tional character has deteriorated since that 
period ? 

If we take another criterion, and examine 
the state of literature in the United States, we 
find abundant room for censure; but what 
will surprise those who have not reflected 
on the subject, the defects are such as ap- 
pear, at first sight, most foreign to a demo- 
cratic people. The leading characteristic of 
American literature is timidity and servility, 
not only with respect to the affairs of their 
country, but even upon the most abstruse 
topics, and those most remote from popular 
interest. One of the great ends of discussion 
is to combat prejudice, to defend unpalatable 





truths, and, in short, within its sphere to pro- 
mote truth and justice. There is a subject 


peculiarly the disgrace of the Americans— 
the treatment of the coloured races, and, we 
are sorry to add, it is also the disgrace of 
their literature. We do not allude to the 
speeches of Carolina slave-owners, or the 
statements of American newspapers, but to 
the discussions of their leading periodical, 
‘the North American Review. It is, we 
confess, humiliating to contemplate the man- 
ner in which the negro and Indian questions 
are discussed in this publication. Even put- 
ting aside the great duties of justice and 
mercy to the weak, and of reproving the op- 
pressor, in which this periodical has altoge- 
ther failed, there are certain accessory ques- 
tions in which its contributors are inexcusable 
for not taking a decided part. Freedom of 
speech and writing ought surely to be es- 
teemed sacred by Americans. Slavery may 
be the most admirable thing in the world, 


| but surely its opponents ought to enjoy free- 


‘dom of discussion, and to be supported in 
this right whenever it is assailed. Under 
these circumstances, the character of the 
Review has been characteristic. A pious 
minister was assassinated in open day in 
Kentucky, and no attempt made to bring the 
murderers to justice : he was, unfortunately, 
a slave emancipator. In their own town of 
Boston an anti-slavery meeting was held by 
the ladies, and one would have thought that 
their sex and station in life would have pre- 


vented American matrons from being insulted 
thets, of which all but the very lowest classes | 


by their own countrymen ; but the gentlemen: 
met, intruded themselves unbidden into a so- 
ciety of ladies, interrupted their proceedings, 
and insulted their persons. Under these, 
and many similar atrocities, the American 
Review kept silence. Freedom of opinion 
had been outraged by the murder of a cler- 
gyman, and assailed by an insult upon the 
female sex, and yet the prudent editor main- 
tained a useful silence. Nor is this all; if 
the publication in question had maintained a 
timid silence, it would have been deserving 
of compassion; we could sympathize in a 
contest between conscience and worldly loss. 
But in the present instance such is not the 
case; their opintons are easily ascertained ; 
and the part taken is, to defend the slave in- 
stitutions of the south in as far as their regard 
for the public opinion of Europe will permit. 

The influence of this timid and disingenu- 
ous conduct is felt even in questions which 
do not possess any direct bearing on the 
great topics of the day. One would have 
expected that, from the nature of the Ameri- 


can institutions, certain branches of science 
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would have been regarded with peculiar in- 
terest. The philosophy of jurisprudence, 
political economy, ethics, and, in short, the 
vast field of mental science should have been 
their own—Ai tibi erant artes. We cannot 
call to mind a single work or dissertation in 
any way remarkable for boldness or origi- 
nality of thought. The only metaphysician 
they can boast of, Jonathan Edwards, died 
before the revolution. Every one accus- 
tomed to such investigations knows that 
there is scarcely a country in Europe in 
which independent thinking is not more 
common than in America. Any one who 
has attended to such questions must have 
perceived that in America a writer seldom 
undertakes to express an opinion, until he 
has observed how the current of criticism has 
set in London and Paris. This servile cha- 
racter of American literature, and habitual 
fear of offending public opinion, whether 
right or wrong, has the curious effect of re- 
ducing every thing to a uniform level of 
smoothness and timidity. Offensive matter 
is suppressed: in a biography all difficult 
questions or personal imperfections are omit- 
ted. If a troublesome subject cannot be 
avoided, something is omitted; and after a 
tedious speaking round about the affair, the 
reader finds every clear perception has eva- 
porated. 

The history of American literature, espe- 
cially in its relations to their institutions, 
would afford scope for an interesting disser- 
tation, but at present we must confine our 
aitention to a brief notice of the two works 
quoted at the head of this article. The first 
of the works is by an Englishman, and has 
the merit of being the first attempt to give a 
complete history of the United States. The 
work consists of only two volumes, and 
brings down the history of the colonies to 
the period of the English revolution. The 
author, Mr. Graham, was a native of the west 
of Scotland, and appears to have devoted his 
life to the investigation of American history, 
and to the kindred topic of slave emancipa- 


tion. Although Mr. Graham was brought up | 


among the Whig party, he has far more cre- 
ditable connections to boast of. A man of 
deep piety and sincere philanthropy, the 
friend of Sir John Herschel and of the vene- 
rable Clarkson, was not likely to degrade 
himself by party relations. His last work, 
an interesting pamphlet on American slavery, 
dedicated to his friend Mr. Clarkson, was 
published, a few months ago, on the day of 
its author’s death. 
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Of the merits of Mr. Graham’s history it is 
easy to speak. Without attaining to any 
thing like the merits of Robertson, it pos- 
sesses many points of excellence. In col- 
lecting his facts, he has been at no small 
labour and expense in consulting the rarest 
works and original documents. The narra- 
tive is in a perspicuous and unambitious 
style, and events are narrated with honesty 
and candour. His peculiar political opinions 
are stated with a sincerity which precludes 
all suspicion of evil motives or factious feel- 
ings. In short, it is a work which every one 
who reads it will perceive to be the produc- 
tion of an able and a good man. 

We are sorry that it is altogether beyond 
our power to express similar opinions re- 
specting the second work; and we shall 
therefore endeavour to lay before our readers 
the grounds on which a very unfavourable 
opinion has been formed. 

Mr. Graham’s work appeared in 1827, and 
the first edition of Mr. Bancroft’s did not see 
the light until 1834. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not a little surprising that 
no obligations or even allusions to his pre- 
decessor are expressed. The reader might 
peruse Mr. Bancroft’s bulky and diffuse vo- 
lumes, without being aware that any one had 
already surveyed the same ground. This is 
the more offensive; since it is impossible for 
any one to read the two books with attention, 
without being at once aware of the obliga- 
tions which the one owes to the other. 
Sometimes very nearly the same words are 
used, and at other times it is perfectly appa- 
rent that Graham’s paragraphs have served 
as the skeleton around which Bancroft has 
constructed his. We shall quote a few pa- 
rallel passages. Speaking of Sir Richard 
Grenville :— 


“One of the most generous spirits of the 
time, and eminent for valour in the age of 
the brave.””— Graham vol. i. p. 28. 

“Sir Richard Grenville, the most able and 
celebrated of Raleigh’s associates, distin- 
guished for bravery among the gallant spirits 
of a gallant age,’ &c— Bancroft, vol. i. 
p. 95. 


King James “attempted to civilize the 
more barbarous clans of his ancient subjects, 
by planting detachments of industrious tra- 
ders in the Highlands of Scotland.”—Gra- 
ham, vol. i. p. 39. 

“ He attempted in Scotland the introduction 
of the arts of life among the Highlanders and 
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the Western Isles, by the establishment of 
colonies.” — Bancroft, vol. i. p. 120. 


*“ After a lapse of a hundred and ten years 
from the discovery of the continent by Ca- 
bot, and twenty-two years after its first occu- 
pation by Raleigh, were the English colonists 
limited to one hundred and five; and this 
handful of men proceeded to execute the ar- 
duous task of peopling a remote and uncul- 
tivated land.”— Graham, vol. 1, p. 45. 

“In the year of our Lord, 1606, one hun- 
dred and nine years after the discovery of the 
American continent by Cabot, forty-one years 
from the settlement of Florida, the little 
squadron of three vessels, the largest not ex- 
ceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one 
hundred and five men destined to remain, set 
sail for a harbour in Virginia.”—Bancroft, 
vol. i. p. 123. 


This is a sample of the mode in which 
Mr. B. has availed himself of the unacknow- 


the manner of its exercise.” (Vol. ili. p. 
410.) In another place, this Filmer of de- 
mocracy has the audacity to speak of the 
“victories of the American mind in its con- 
tests for the interests of humanity.” 

In this depraved taste, the very disgrace 
of his country is transmuted into a subject 
of eulogy. Even when praise is bestowed 
upon what is more worthy of it, it is done 
with so little discrimination as to be of little 
value. Penn, Roger Williams, Franklin, 
‘Raleigh, and a crowd of others, are be- 
| praised, not so much for what was intrinsi- 


cally good in their characters, as because 
| they were some way connected with Ameri- 
| ca, and their names can be rendered vehicles 
| for doses of flattery addressed to his readers. 
| As the object of praise, therefore, is not the 
worthies of by-gone days, but, in all cases, 
his modern American readers, its subject 
matter is always the same. Characters pos- 
sess no individuality; and a dead level of 





ledged labours of his modest and conscien-| mediocrity prevails, calling to mind the 


tious predecessor. If our space permitted, 
we could easily show, by quoting whole 
paragraphs, that not merely the turn of ex- 
pression, but even the turn of thought has 
been copied in like manner. It is needless 
to make any comments on this subject. 
Among numerous other grounds of quar- 


| prairies and pampas of the new world. 

| Flattery, and its accompaniment, want of 
mental independence, are heavy faults, espe- 

| cially in a voluminous history, and, unfor- 

| tunately, the consequences to which they 

| often lead are still more serious. In the pre- 

| sent instance, they have certainly led to dis- 


rel with Mr. B., we shall restrict ourselves | ingenuity, and, we are afraid, even to perver- 
at present to three very glaring ones—his| sions of truth and justice. This charge 
indiscriminate flattery of every thing Ameri- | relates chiefly to his most unfair account of 
can, irrespective of its intellectual or moral | the origin and growth of slavery in the 
qualities; his extreme disengenuity on the | southern colonies. Before proceeding to an 
subject of American slavery ; and the great | examination of his statements, we shall give 
defects of his style and language. It is the | a few specimens of his opinions. In his first 
duty of a historian to be the moral teacher | volume, Mr. B. enters into an elaborate apo- 
. mankind : oe must ae events — logy for slavery : 4 ca eine in 
clearness, trace them with sagacity to their | ancient times, the Greeks an omans were 
causes and to their results, and must speak | slave-holders; it was permitted to the Jewish 
fearlessly his opinion on every transaction. | people, and not forbidden by Christianity. 
Unfortunately, Mr. B. can lay claim to nothing | The irreverent and perverted sentiments of 
like mental independence: every thing that has | the author on this subject are best rendered 
the most remote relation to America derives in his own language. “To the southern 
therefrom a portion of glory; even Seneca, | provinces, mainly, Providence intrusted the 
because he sang that there was a country guardianship and the education of the coloured 
beyond Thule, may be considered as an race.” “In the midst of the horrors of slave- 
peste citizen. mee poser feeding the | ry and canes a nme cower" — in 
often pernicious prejudices of his country-| part at least, performed the office of advan- 
men, renders its author their sycophant, not | cing and civilizing the negro.””—( Vol. iil. p. 
their panegyrist. Speaking of slavery, he has | 408.) To these opinions of Mr. Bancrofi 
the following remark: “Our country might | we shall merely add the remarks of a wiser 


weil have shrunk from assuming the guar-|man. “The Romans,” says Montesquieu, 


dianship of the negro. Henee the question 

of tolerating the slave trade and abolishing 

slavery rest on different grounds. The one 

related to the refusal of a trust, and the other 
7* 


“ accustomed to sport with human nature in 
the persons of their children and slaves, 
could scarcely comprehend that virtue which 
we call humanity. Whence comes that 
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cruelty which we observe in the people of | and, consequently, slavery in them did not 
our colonies, but from this habit of punish-| arise from English avarice and oppression. 
ing an unfortunate part of our race?) When} The only remaining topic for criticism is 
we are cruel according to law, what can be| the literary and intellectual character of the 
expected from natural kindness and justice ?” | work; but on this subject our remarks must 
Unfortunately, Mr. B. is an apt illustration of | be very concise. The style which Mr. B. 
the truth of Montesquiew’s remark. Where | has adopted is one which we cannot praise. 
the civil law subverts natural justice, all dis-| It is obviously formed on two of the worst 
criminating perception of right and wrong is | possible models—the artificial pomp of Gib- 
lost or obscured. ‘The following association | bon, and the wordy transcendentalism of the 
of ideas could never have occurred to a wri-| Germans. Combined with these grave faults, 
ter on this side of the Atlantic :-—* The light | there is a rage for giving oracular decisions 
that broke from Sinai scattered the corrupt-! on every collateral topic on which he touches, 
ing illusions of polytheism; but slavery | and the consequence is, that, he is often in- 
planted itself even in the promised land, on correct as to facts; and almost as frequently 
the banks of Siloa, near the oracles of God.” | the most common-place truism is expressed 
—Vol. i. p. 160. |in all the pomp and circumstance of out- 
If the above quoted passages pervert jus-|landish terms and logical formule. We 
tice, what is to follow perverts truth. It isa shall give a few specimens. Two adven- 
favourite apology with Mr. B. and his coun- | turous travellers—a Fiench priest and a Ca- 
trymen, for the existence of slavery among | nadian voyageur, sailed down the Wiscon- 
them, that the system was forced upon them | sin until they reached the Mississippi; and 
by the mother country. We are told that! Mr. Bancroft, with due gravity, enunciates 
the English continental colonies, in the ag-| that “France and Christianity stood in the 
gregate, were always opposed to the African | valley of the Mississippi.” We are told that 
slave trade, but it is added, with singular | only one of the Stuart kings of Scotland es- 
simplicity—that they became humane? no;}caped a violent death. This is not true: 
that they became alarmed at the cheapness! three of them died in their beds. We are 
of their exports, caused by the abundance of told that the self-respect of Bayle prevented 
slave labour. Jn this way Mr. B. constantly him from accepting the patronage of Lord 
confounds slavery with the African slave | Shaftesbury. We were not aware that Bayle 
trade, and slave labour with negro labour, | ever possessed that character. The follow- 
with the obvious effect of perplexing his ing, to our Protestant ears, sounds very in- 
reader. The following statement, we hope, | comprehensible: “Beautiful testimony to the 
is an inadvertence: ‘I'he prohibition of the | equality of the human race! the sacred wafer, 
slave trade by the American congress in | emblem of the divinity in man, all that the 
1776.”—(Vol. iii. p. 416.) To say this church offered to princes, was shared with 
was intended to deceive the public might be | the humblest of the savage neophytes.”— 
a hard assertion: the following, however, is | Such it is to be possessed by one idea—to 
the correct statement. The American con-/ find democracy in running brooks, and equal- 
vention—not in 1776, but twelve years later ity in every thing. The “Protestantism was 
—in 1788, decreed that the slave trade should | represented on the Continent by no great 
cease, although not then, but twenty years | power. Frederick II.,a pupil of the philoso- 
later, and, accordingly, it did not cease until| phy of Leibnitz and Wolfe, took advantage 
the first of January, 1808. To be brief; al-! of the confusion, and, with the happy auda- 
though England is deeply disgraced by the) city of a youth, wrested Silesia from Austria.” 
part she took in the slave trade in by-gone | Besides the strange jumble of ideas in this 
times, nothing is more certain than that she | piece of nonsense, we may only remark that 
never forced it upon the American colonies. ! no.individual could possibly be named who 
England did not force slaves upon America| cared less than Frederick for Wolfe and Leib- 
from 1788 to 1808. The last colony which | nitz. If he was the pupil of any one, it is 
England founded was Georgia, and, from its | of Voltaire and other French materialists. 











birth, slavery was prohibited; and it was 
only after being wearied for years by the 
importunity of the colonists that they were 
permitted to have slaves. The new slave 
states, such as Alabama, Missouri, &c., did not 
exist at the period of the American revolution, 


To those of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the subject, it may appear that 
'we have entered upon it with more minute- 





ness than it deserves. We have merely to 


| observe that Mr. Bancroft’s history is an ela- 


‘borate work, consisting of three bulky octa- 
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vos, although it only carries its narrative 
down to the year 1748. 
cess has been great, and it has run through 
at least three editions. We have bestowed 
on it the censure which its many faults de- 
serve; and on this subject of American liter- 


In America its suc- | 


ature we have only to say, that we appreciate | 
the merits of Prescot and Irving, while we 


dislike the false taste of Bancroft. 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


AN AMERICAN CAUCUS.* 
BY UNCLE SAM. 


A cavucts is a contrivance for giving 
something like unanimity to each party, 
Whig and Tory, at American elections. 
Previous to a general election, party meet- 
ings are held to choose a caucus, or commit- 
tee; and the caucus afterwards meets in 
conference, to determine upon its * ticket,” 
or list of individuals, to be recommended as 
candidates for office. 


previous meetings exhibit a vast deal of 
energy, combined with trickery and intole- 
rance of conflicting opinion, quite incompa- 
tible with the theory of sober republicanism. | 


One party may advertise a meeting at a cer- | 


tain place and hour, and the opposing party 
may occupy the site an hour before the ap- 
pointed time. A democratic Whig may be 
pouring forth his eloquence in Tammany 
Hall on the “internal improvement ticket,” 
quite unconscious that twelve “ anti-internal 
improvement” men may be just about to put 
out all the lights. 

If the reader will imagine himself entering 
a crowded room, having a large table at one 
end, lighted by oil lamps, and the whole of 
one side fitted with glass cases, containing 
the muskets and accoutrements of the “ Jack- 
son Rangers :” if he will imagine one man 
leaning against the wall, whittling (cutting 
up) a stick for amusement; another chop- 
ping up cavendish (flat cake) tobacco into 
small pieces, and slowly placing them in his 
waistcoat pocket; a third reading a newspa- 
per, folded so as to expose only one column 
at a time; a fourth sitting on a form, embra- 
cing his feet, which he has pulled up and 


* This article we republish as a very fair specimen 
of a species that abounds in the British periodical 
press. ‘To an ordinary reader in England, such no- 
tices of American affairs have an air of vast research 
and thorough accuracy. [Ep. or Camp. Mac.] 





placed at his side for that purpose; and 
within view, about fifty independent citizens 
chewing tobacco and munching unlighted 
cigars,—he will have a picture, in his mind’s 
eye, of a meeting, for caucus purposes, in the 
* Military Hall,’—a building otherwise ap- 
propriated for the marching and counter- 
marching of the volunteer military—not far 


from Independence-square, Any Town, U.S. 


He must imagine the whole assembly to be, 
in point of dress, very far superior to the 
same (mixed) classes in any provincial town 
in England, bearing, in this respect, compa- 
rison with any popular meeting in the metro- 
polis. It might, perhaps be excepted to this 
statement, that in the article of pocket- 
watches, the number would be two to one in 
favour of the London meeting. 

At acaucus | attended in Philadelphia, a 
regular “ down east” Yankee addressed the 
meeting, to its very great amusement; for, 
be it understood, Mr. Slicosgrees, a real 
Yankee, “raised” in Rhode Island, is as 


great a curiosity in the “city of brotherly 


The voting in caucus Joye” as the “ Brummagem tee-total black- 


is a very quiet, business-like affair, but the | 


smith” would be in London. Previous to 
presenting the speech of Mr. Slicosgrees, 
however, it may be well to give the order 


of the caucus proceedings. About seven 





o’clock in the evening, some citizen called 
out—* The convened time is up! Any gen- 
tleman as contradicts that had better take his 
watch to be repaired. Who calls to order :” 
Thereupon, another citizen rose up and an- 
swered for himself:—* J do, sir. J call to 
order, gentlemen ; and I propose that Phi- 
neas Ortolff and Optimus Pickleham be ap- 
pointed secretaries. 

(This motion was carried without being 
seconded or opposed.) 

OrrotrrF. I propose that Jefferson Oppen- 
shaw, Esq., shall be Chairman to this meet- 
ing. 

PickLEHAM. I second that motion, gentle- 
men, and you couldn’t do better than carry 
it unanimously. 

(Cries of “ How do you know that 2” and 
“Carried animously.”? Oppenshaw walks 
forward towards the chair, takes out his 
handkerchief, and wrings his nasal organs 


three times, amidst three rounds of applause ; 


then unloads his hat of several papers, and 
concludes the pantomime by exchanging 
smiles with a near friend, as much as to say, 
“ This is the pinnacle of popular favour, isn’t 
it °” 

ein I thank you for this unex- 
pected honour.—(.4 laugh.) I was not 
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aware, until last Thursday week, that I 
should be called to occupy this chair at such 
an important caucus. Gentlemen, the eyes of 
the Empire State, of the whole of these States, 
of the whole world, indeed, are upon us! 
Allow me to say, in the language of Wash- 
ington, “ America expects every man to do 
his duty.”* Will we do our duty? 

(“ Yes, yes. Bravo!" Great cheering.) 

CuairMaNn. Be united, gentlemen, and we 
will hurl the kitchen cabinet tyrants from 
their stools. 

_ (“And the stools at their heads !” 
laughter.) 

Cuairnman. Jackson, the hard, the hick- 
ory, and his jackall, Van Buren, the little 
magician, shall be no longer terrible They 
shall give way to honester men, if you will 
be but firm, and go the whole ticket. 

(This observation caused some confusion ; 
a great number of the crowd having excep- 
tions to make to the “ whole ticket,” or list 
of all the democratic Whig candidates for 
places in Congress and the State legislature. 
“ Except Smith,” “ Except Brown,” “ Except 


Great 
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Mr. Tickster here commenced a speech 
which occupied nearly all the evening. He 
was “on the floor” an hour and three quar- 
ters, by the clock of the Court House, but 
the following part of his peroration is all I 
have in remembrance. ‘One sigh for the 
spirit of George Washington, who would 
have spurned Andrew Jackson, as a rotten 
terrapin-shell without a heart; one tear to the 
memory of the great and good and brave La 
Fayette; one mournful groan for the heroes 
of the revolution, now no more; one sympa- 
thetic throe of affection and condolement for 
those who lost their legs, and those who lost 
their husbands in the last war; one burst of 
indignation at the enslaving despots of the 
old world (cheers,) and sorrow at the condi- 
tion of their slavish subjects; and we must 
then rise up, like a giant after giving way to 
his feelings and the affections of his heart, 
and we must look around us. We must drive 
back the wily Indians, who sneak into our 
territories in the west, to commit the most 
cruel devastations, and we must watch the 
dastardly, abominable, infamous, and never- 


Tomkins,” and “ Except Smith, Brown, and | to-be-sufficiently-punished criminals, who are 
Tomkins.” were cries which lasted some | attacking our very existence by endeavouring 
minutes, during which the chairman looked | (vain reptiles!) to induce us to manumit our 


decidedly uneasy, and fearful of the fate of 
the “ whole ticket.’’) 

CuairnMan. Gentlemen, if we are not more 
unanimous, we shall be ridden over rough- 
shod. Hear my words, gentlemen, and, as 
Mr. Colquhoun says, “ Be silent, that you 
may hear.” An elective monarchy is at hand 
—nay, now exists—and will continue its 
frightful career if you are not awake. There- 
fore, I say, in the expressive language of the 
Governor of this State, “ Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen!” 

(“ We are awake !”” “ What shall we do ?””) 

Cuairman. A gentleman asks what we 
should do. Is he a foreigner? (“ No.”) The 
answer is simple enough; but I will speak 
it as loud as my voice will permit, and with 
the patriotic feeling which swells my heart 
as an American citizen. It is, gentlemen— 
Take the whole ticket in your hands, and, 
to use the expressive, though homely words 
of the pioneers of the west, go the whole hog. 

(“ Bravo!” Down with Jackson !”’) 

CuairMan. Gentlemen, the eloquent Mr. 
Tickster will now address you. 


* The worthy chairman, in this instance, only 
made the very common American mistake of appro- 
ptiation. Americans have a clear right to every thing 
English. 








slavesinthe south. (Partial cheering and dis- 
approbation.) Little did our forefathers, who 
beat the British at the revolution—little did the 
gallant band of patriots who fought during the 
last war (great cheering,) six of whom died 
at the battle of New Orleans (immense cheer- 
ing,) sprinkling their purple gore over the 
Alabama and Tennessee cotton-bags, after 
firing twenty-three rounds of rifle shot—little 
did the framers of the constitution #4 

Some confusion in the Hall prevented my 
hearing the climax of this magniloquence. 
An Irishman, having entered the place in 
mistake, wanted to get up a cheer for Jack- 
son, and on being informed that the assembly 
were convened on the anti-Jackson ticket, 
was exclaiming —* And t,or any thing else— 
only have Jackson! Don’t throuble your- 
selves about Van Bruin, the Dutchman. 
Jackson’s the boy!” During this confusion, 
Mr. Tickster concluded his speech, and Mr. 
Slicosgrees, the real “down east” Yankee, 
addressed himself to harangue as follows, 
being at the onset honoured by the Philadel- 
phians with cries of ““Goa-head you Yankee! 
What’s the price of wooden hams and nut- 
megs ?” 

SticosGrees. Feller citizens, I opine it 
don’t convene with a citizen as considers 
these here States first chop and stumping the 
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varsal world, by almost an everlasting ma- 
jority, to look streaked and skeared and ryled 
at any of the doings of the superfine darned 
idiots who go about onhung, wishing to 
destry the democratic Whig government of 
our free and enlightened country. The rael 
valley of our institutions, whips, by a long 
chalk, the valley of the conflustigrated insti- 
tutions of the old world. Feller citizens, we 
are a peowerful people, as sure as eggs is 
eggs; we are flying, full split, with a loco- 
motive, hot-pressed speed, whilst the old 
world is dying of age and ugliness. But in 
our all-fired haste in going a-head, it’s enough 
to put one’s Ebenezer up, and make the 
blood bile, to see the locofocoes trying to 
stop the high pressure. I bust with dander 
when I think of the onconstitutional traitors— 
the President and his crew. Who’s dead 
and what’s to pay now, that the collectors 
and the land-officers won’t have any thing 
but gold and silver? I estimate that dirty 
copper and silver ain’t so cruel elegant as to 
beat United States bank-notes, spic and span 
new. That you may depend; and whoever 
prefers a small quantity of hard Jackson,* as 
they call it, to a pocketful of shin-plasters,f 
as they call ’em,isa goney. See how almost 
all things is deprecated ; and from commerce 
being in a dreadful handsome state, as it was 
a few years ago, we seem to have come to 
the eend of almost all things. When I was 
last down to Alabama, cotton was four cents 
a pound cheaper than the nateral market. 
This treasury question is a snarl agin the 
upper crust, real jam, citizens, I can tell you, 
but let us be spry at this election, and we'll 
give the whole biling varmint a slockdologer 
in considerable less than half of no time. 
Put the leak into them this hitch, and I cal- 
culate they wont blart out any more locofo- 
coism from July into etarnity. Feller citizens, 
jine me in snagging ’em, we'll put some 
wrinkles in their horns and whittle off their 
impudence till it’s as fine almost as nothing 
whittled down to a point. Raelly, gentle- 
men, they reckon they are as big as all-out- 
of-door—they estimate they are giants; but 
I tell you they are the most cryingest, most 
yellingest, and most windiest critters of 
dwarfs. Let them take their change out of 
that. Perhaps we wont snicker and larf like 
all vengeance when it’s gone goose with them. 
It happifies me 

(A voice cried “ Couldn’t you leave off if 
youre tired ?”’) 





Cash. + Bank notes. 


If you are impatient, I guess [ll put up my 
duds, and let go before my mouth gets rusty 
about the hinges. But Pll jnst finish what I 
was a saying. It happifies me to think that I 
can go the whole ticket. This great meeting 
is a sight to behold: I never seed the beat of 
it since I was raised from a seedling. If you 
will all foller my steps to the polling win- 
dows, we'll substaquilate the loafing loco- 
focoes in two twos. Let them put that in 


their pipes and smoke it! 
(Cries of Go ahead Yankee !”’) 


Present TO THE Prince or Wates.—A short 
time ago a curious wrought mat, composed of 2311 
variegated pieces, made by a poor blind widow, of 
Sidmouth, named Sarah Drew, was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, accompanied with a written re- 
quest that he would cause it to be presented to her 
Majesty for the young Prince of Wales. The offer- 
ing has been forwarded to her Majesty. 


Nationa Ant-Unron.—The patrons and lovers 
of art in every part of the kingdom will be happy to 
learn, from a prospectus which appears in another de- 
partment of our journal, that a new Art-Union is on 
the point of being established, similar to those already 
existing, in its general features, and identical with 
them in its object, but more comprehensive in its 
scope, embracing a wider range of locality, (as inti- 
mated by its title of “National,”) and including new 
features, which offer such manifest comparative ad- 
vantages to its supporters over those of all other Art- 
Unions, that the result—if the promises held out by 
the new institution are realized—must compel them 
either to adopt similar arrangements, or veil their pre- 
tensions to those of their new rival. The first advan- 
tage the prospectus of the new society promises, or 
rather guarantees, is, that no subscription will be de- 
manded till the equivalent offered for it is ready to be 
presented to the subscriber. This condition at once 
puts an end to those vexatious delays in the delivery 
of the prints subscribed for, which have so much of- 
fended subscribers, and injured the societies permitting 
them. Another advantage, also guaranteed, is, that 
subscribers will have a choice of at least three or four 
prints for each guinea subscribed. The other ad- 
vantages are less specific, relating as they do to the 
superior quality of the print to be allotted; and as 
this must, for the present, remain in the form of a fair 
promise, we need not allude to it further than to say 
that the projectors look to the electrotype as the means 
of accomplishing this desirable end. All the plates, 
it appears, are to be in dine. In regard to the grand 
feature of the plans of existing Art-Unions, the prizes 
to be distributed among subscribers, in addition to 
their prints, we must refer to the very clear and speci- 
fic prospectus of the “ National Art-Union,” wishing 
the society, in the mean time, all the success which a 
fulfilment of its promises will unquestionably deserve 








at the hands of the English public. 
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From Frazer's Magazine for December. 
MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH.* 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Oxford. By Richard Bagot, D. D. Bishop of Ox- 
ford, &c., at his Fourth Visitation, May, 1842. 
J. H. Parker, Oxford; J. G. F. and J. Rivington, 
London. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
of the Diocese of Exeter, at the Triennial Visita- 
tion in June, July, August, and September, 1842. 
By Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London. A Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at the 
Visitation in October, 1842. By Charles James, 
Lord Bishop of London. B. Fellowes, Ludgate 
Street ; J. G. F. and J. Rivington, Waterloo Place ; 
and Hatchard and Son, Picadilly. A Sermon 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Friday, May | 
27th, 1842, at the 14lst Anniversary Meeting | 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel | 
in Foreign Parts. By the Right Reverend Ed- | 
ward, Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 





[For all the sentiments expressed by the following | 
paper we do not hold ourselves responsible. We | 
think, on the contrary, that in some of his views 
the writer is mistaken; but he understands what | 
he is about; he has devoted a good deal of time 
to the study of the controversies now afloat, and | 
writes with great vigour. We, therefore, give 
ready insertion to his article, and shall be glad to 
hear from him again.— Editor of Frazer's Mag.} | 
Tie was when the charge of a bishop to | 

the clergy of his diocese used to create about 

as much stir in the land as one of those no- 
tices which an emissary from the Board of 

Green Cloth, or an agent, it may be, of the 

Commissioners of Woods and Forests, is in 

the habit of sticking up beside the gate of St. 

James’s Park, after he may have passed it, 

for form’s sake, through the columns of a 

newspaper. The clergy themselves could 

not, indeed, refuse to hear whatever their | 
respected diocesan might have to say to them, 

They met him in clusters, as the act of par- | 

liament required; they assembled themselves 

together within the walls of the sacred edifice 
which had been specified as the place of | 
meeting; they drew round the rails of the | 
altar, after divine service was ended, and lis- 
tened, or appeared to listen, meekly and at- 

tentively, while his lordship read, from a 

written pamphlet, whatever it might have 

been his pleasure to put on record there. But 
what the record in question contained, or how 








* We presume that it is hardly necessary to re- 
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peat to our subscribers, that in selecting any arti- 
cle from a British periodical we do not, ipso facto, 
endorse the writer’s opinions. Our object is to show | 
simply what those opinions are, for the information | 
of American readers.—Ed. Camp. Mag. | 





it might have affected the parties more imme- 
diately instructed by it, no human being, be- 
yond the limits of the clerical circle, ever 
thought of inquiring. Neither can it be said 
that his lordship’s admonitions left, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, any deep or 
lasting impression on the minds even of his 
clergy. During the progress of the episco- 
pal dinner, with which the episcopal visitation 
usually concluded, the listener might, per- 
haps, detect here and there some tones of 
argumentation, especially at the lower end 
of the table. For the evangelical presbyter 
could not permit to pass unreproved his dio- 
cesan’s method of expounding the Church’s 
doctrine, or fail to condemn his lordship’s 
condemnation of the constitution and proceed- 
ings of certain societies with which he, the 
evangelical presbyter, was connected, Or 
supposing the bishop to have been what was 
then called evangelical, his more orthodox 
presbyter would find similar ground for com- 
plaint, and relieve his sufferings by some 
quiet sneer, directed ostensibly against his 


| left-hand neighbour—the low-church presby- 


ter aforesaid—though intended, in point of 
fact, for the dignified puritan in the chair. 
Farther than this, however, the matter never 
went. The charge was heard, discussed, 
approved of, or condemned, all in the space 
of some six or eight hours, and on the day 
following was as completely forgotten as if no 
such admonition had ever been delivered. 
The habits of thinking and acting, which 
are here described, have passed away with 
the times that produced them. A growing 
interest in the affairs of the Church, a sharp- 
ened zeal in the cause of true religion, has 
taught educated persons, in every station of 
life, to think more of the spiritual office than 
of the temporal rank, or even of the man, A 
bishop cannot now forget that, let him go 
where he will, he is as a city set upon a hill, 
“which cannot be hid.” Let him be indebt- 
ed for his elevation to what causes he may, 
whether to family influence, or political con- 
nexion, or success in tuition, or what not, 
the mere act of ascending the episcopal throne 
marks, as it were, a new era in his existence. 
If he shall have heretofore led an easy or a se- 
calar life, his habits are of necessity changed , 
or supposing him to have been led by cir- 
cumstances, or the natural bias of his own 
mind, to postpone to some other pursuit the 
studies more immediately connected with his 


_ profession, he must now, at length, labour to 


rectify the error. For a bishop not thorough- 
ly acquainted with the constitution and doc- 
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trines of the Church is worse than a cipher; 
yea, and his attendance in parliament itself, 
which used half a century ago to be so much 
thought of, has become a duty of very se- 
condary moment. It is in his diocese, as 
the friend and adviser of his brethren, living 
among them, conversing familiarly with them, 
animating them to their work, sustaining them 
amid their trials, that the bishop claims and 
commands the reverence and love of the peo- 
ple. He is there acknowledged by the laity, 
not less than by the clergy, as their spiritual 
father in Christ. For his office-sake men 
look up to him—not because he is a lord, but 
because he is a bishop; his lightest word is 
weighed in the balance, his most indifferent 
act carries the force of example with it. But, 
above all, the tendency of his official com- 
munications with his clergy has become a 
subject of deep interest to the whole commu- 
nity. His charges are looked for with a de- 
gree of eagerness such as marks the sense 
which is generally entertained of their im- 
portance. ‘They are printed and put into 
general circulation, not so much, because the 
clergy request, as because the public at large 
expect it, and become forthwith the objects 
of rigid examination and strict criticism in 
all circles. The very newspapers quote and 
comment upon them, not always fairly, or in 
an honest spirit, but with an earnestness 
which shows that the importance attached-to 
a bishop’s judgment on Church questions is 
far more extensive than it used to be. 

We should go wide of the purpose of the 
present article were we to trace back mi- 
nutely, and in detail, effects, which every 
body sees and acknowledges, to their final 
causes. Enough is done when we remind 
the reader that, among the causes more im- 
mediately operative, the danger which, but a 
few years ago, seemed to threaten the Church 
as an establishment, deserves especial notice. 
It was the-contemplation of that danger, in- 
deed, which called into active existence the 
party which has since made itself so conspi- 
cuous both in Oxford and elsewhere; and 
whatever may be, in other respects, the de- 
gree of merit or demerit which attaches to 
their writings, their bitterest enemies must 
concede to the Tractarians that they have 
given a new turn to men’s habits. of specula- 
ting concerning Church doctrines and Church 
discipline. It is fair, too, to admit, on the 
evidence of their own published statements, 
that the views of the originators of the great 
movement did not, at the outset, reach within 
a hundred miles of the point to which they 





have since been carried. Alarmed at the 
tone taken up by Lord Melbourne in the 
House of Lords, accepting his advice to the 
bishops as a threat that a separation of the 
Church from the state was intended, a knot 
of pious clergymen met together, and arrang- 
ed a plan for re-awakening in the Church’s 
cause the dormant zeal and energies of her 
members. Their objects, as set forth in Mr. 
Perceval’s pamphlet, were not only innocent 
but commendable. ‘They desired nothing 
more than to lay before the people of Eng- 
land reasons why they should support the 
Church through evil report as well as through 
good; to supply them with motives for ad- 
hering to her communion, should she, indeed, 
be deprived of her privileges as an establish- 
ment; to keep them steadfast in adversity, 
even more than they might have been in 
prosperity, to what the writers conscientiously 
believed to be ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” How they set about the accom- 
plishment of this praiseworthy work, it is not 
for us, at this time of day, to explain. The 
Tracts for the Times are in the hands of 
the “ universal people of England;” and the 
change which gradually crept over the spirit 
of their teaching must be as obvious to the 
most zealous of their own disciples and ad- 
herents as it is to us. 

We should involve ourselves more deeply 
than at this moment we desire to do, in con- 
troversies which had best be forgotten, were 
we to discuss the merits of the several topics 
which the Tractarians judged it expedient, 
from time to time, to handle. Warming, as 
it would appear, with their subject, and re- 
ceiving daily accessories to their numbers 
from among the youthful and the enthusias- 
tic, at least as much as from among the ex- 
perienced and the wise, they brought matters 
to a crisis by the publication of Tract 90, 
beyond all question one of the most jesuitical 
and mischievous productions of modern times. 
Meanwhile their opponents, who never were 
wanting either in numbers, or intelligence, or 
skill, grew absolutely rabid through fear of 
an apostasy. It was no longer through the 
press, nor on the platform, that they cared 
to continue the combat. Petitions were got 
up and presented to the bishops, wherein their 
lordships were entreated to interfere for the 
suppression of a heresy, which not only un- 
settled the people’s minds on questions of ab- 
stract doctrine, but threatened to carry them 
back as willing slaves to Rome. For the 
personal conduct of the Tractarians gave at 
least as much offence as their theoretical 
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views of the constitution of the Church, and 
the nature and purposes of the holy sacra- 
ments. Their endeavour to enforce the keep- 
ing holy of saints’ days, their practice of 
praying with faces turned towards the East, 
their decorating the communion-tables with 
candlesticks and tapers, and, in some in- 
stances, even with flowers, their opening 
their churches daily for the celebration of 
divine worship, their rigid observance of the 
Church’s fasts, and their desire to press a 
similar observance on others, their dislike to 
the black gown, and preference of the white 
surplice, as the proper clerical habit, as well 
in the pulpit as in the reading-desk, their 
chanting the liturgy, or reading it in a mo- 
notonous tone, their bowing towards the altar 
as offen as they passed it, their constant 
inculcation of the doctrine of the Apostoli- 
cal succession, their acknowledgment of the 
Church of Rome as a branch of Christ’s holy 
catholic church, and their refusal to admit 
the claims of other churches over which no 
bishops presided; all these habits of speaking 
and acting, with many more which we can- 
not stop to particularise, were denounced as, 
at least, savouring of popery; and to put a 
stop to them, as well as to set the Tractari- 
ans right on the subjects of baptismal rege- 
neration and the nature of the Lord’s Supper, 
the bishops were called upon to interfere. 
Now the bishops knew, that whatever the 
extent of their authority might be, it gave 
them no power to condemn usages on which 
the canons of the Church are, to say the least 
of it, silent. They were, therefore, slow to 
speak out, more especially as a reference to 
the rubric showed that, according to the letter 
of the law, the Tractarians had a good deal 
of right upon their side; and so their lord- 
ships held their peace, to the extreme disgust 
of their petitioners, while the spirit of party 
extended its influence from day to day, and 
became, in proportion to its progress, from 
day to day more bitter. 

There was not a wise or moderate man, 
either on the bench or elsewhere, who did 
not deeply regret the existence of this state 
of things. We do not mean to deny that 
many learned persons went with the Tracta- 
rians in the opinions which they held on the 
subject of the Church’s constitution, and were 
ready to concede that, by their efforts to en- 
force the observance of Church feasts and 
fasts, they were doing the Church good ser- 
vice. But the moderate and the wise shrank 
from the sort of language which, in these 
popular treatises, was too often applied to the 
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Church as she is, and saw that the line taken 
up for the purpose of exalting the nature of 
the holy eucharist trenched, in many in- 
stances, on error, if it did not positively 
swerve into it. In like manner, the eager- 
ness of the Tractarians to revive, in the cele- 
bration of divine worship, customs fallen into 
disuse, and possessed of no inherent value, 
both grieved and annoyed them. ‘They could 
not hide from themselves that a sudden revi- 
val of worn-out usages, of which the very 
remembrance has passed away, is just as 
much an innovation as the introduction of 
new customs; and seeing that in the minds 
of the people many of these were associa- 
ted, erroneously, perhaps, yet certainly with 
thoughts of Popery and the mass, they la- 
mented that a zeal which seemed capable of 
far greater things, should waste itself upon 
points which would have been contemptible, 
had they not been mischievous. On the other 
hand, the good and the wise witnessed with 
sorrow the getting up of a cry for which they 
believed that there was no just foundation. 
The violence, and, in many instances, the 
total ignorance of the subject, which was dis- 
played by the opponents of the Tracts, pain- 
ed them, They felt that the use of such 
weapons in such a strife might occasion evil 
to both sides, but could secure no victory for 
either. Gladly, therefore, would they have 
interfered, or, rather, gladly would they have 
invited the Church to interfere, in settling a 
dispute which she alone was competent to 
determine; and deeply did they regret that 
the Church should be without the means of 
doing that for herself which no individual 
churchman, nor any body of individual 
churchmen, however exalted their rank, 
however brilliant their talents are, or ever 
have been, or ever will be, competent to do 
for her. 

The opponents of the Tractarians had 
called upon the bishops to suppress, with a 
high hand, the teaching of their adversaries. 
The bishops did not attempt to conceal that 
they were themselves ill at ease, in conse- 
quence of this division in the Church; yet 
they held aloof from all direct efforts to put 
a stop to the controversy, and evaded, rather 
than peremptorily refused, to act as the pe- 
titioners requested. As was to be expected, 
neither the petitioners, nor the community 
at large, could understand this. Either the 
Tractarians were right, or they were wrong. 
If right, they deserved, and ought to receive, 
the open support of their superiors ; if wrong, 
it was the duty of the appointed rulers of the 
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Church to reprove and put an end to the 
error. Now the fact is, that up to a certain 
point, the Tractarians had erred only in pay- 
ing no regard at all to the dictates of pru- 
dence. ‘They had never advocated any prac- 
tice which the Canons and Rubric did not 
sanction, or at least allow; they had never 
broached an opinion which they were not 
prepared to defend by references (whether 
fairly made or not is another question) to the 
liturgy or the articles. No doubt their oppo- 
nents were competent to say that both the 
canons and the rubric had been composed to 
suit a state of society different: from the pres- 
ent. It is past dispute that in the reigns of 
Vdward VI. and of Elizabeth, the affections 
of the great body of the people still leaned 
towards the Church of Rome; indeed, it was 
the court, and the higher clergy, and the in- 
heritors of the Church’s spoils, who, in defi- 
ance of the people’s wishes, forced on the 
reformation. Al! this is true, neither per- 
haps is it improbable that the Church, were 
she invited to enact a code for her own guid- 
ance at this day, would, in several matters, 
depart from the customs of by-gone gene- 
rations. Still, as the Church has not been 
invited to act thus, as, on the contrary, all 
means of so acting have been taken away 
from her, the laws and ordinances that con- 
tinue to bind her sons are the very same 
which bound their forefathers and predeces- 
sors in the year 1603. Moreover, it is un- 
deniable that our Reformers themselves did 
not abandon the old communion without re- 
gret; that while driven by a sense of duty to 
protest against Popish errors in doctrine, they 
desired, both for their own sakes, and for the 
sake of the people, to depart as little as pos- 
sible from ancient usage, as well in forms of 
worship as in matters of discipline. All this 
is true, and all this the controversialist might 
urge, adding, perhaps, a statement of his be- 
lief that obedience to canons and rubrics so 
composed ought not, and cannot, be rigidly 
enforced. Perhaps they ought not, perhaps 
they cannot; but what then? There they are 
upon the Church’s statute-book, sworn to and 
subscribed by every clergyman at his ordi- 


nation, so that he who chooses to say, “I 


will obey them even to the letter,” can set 
every remonstrance of his diocesan himself 
at defiance. A bishop has no more power 
to prohibit the observance of any custom 
which is sanctioned in the canons, than he is 
authorized at his own will and pleasure to 
invent a new one; for the bishop is as much 
bound by the laws of the Church as the pres- 
Vor. I].—Jan, 1843, 8 
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byter, and the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, thanks to the virtual decease of the 
convocation, have become, like those of the 
Medes and Persians, unalterable. 

And here the question naturally arises, 
Why should the Church be without the pow- 
er, as well to amend her laws, from time to 
time, should occasion require, as to decide 
upon the meaning of certain forms of speech 
in which the articles of her faith are osten- 
sibly put forth, We do not suppose that, 
were this power conceded to her to-morrow, 
the Church would innovate in ever so trivial 
a degree upon the genuine sense and spirit 
of the articles, which embody, or are suppos- 
ed to embody, the full confession of her faith, 
The profession of her faith, in all its essen- 
tial points, is so completely interwoven with 
the clauses of her admirable liturgy, that she 
could not change so much as a hair’s breadth 
in the one without absolutely revolutionising 
the other. Yet a long experience proves that 
the terms in which the Articles are expressed 
will admit, in many instances, of more than 
one interpretation; and the recent attack up- 
on one of them, by the author of Tract 90, 
shows that an ingenious man may extract 
from them almost any meaning that he will. 
Nor can this fail to occur. Living lan- 
guages never stand still. Phrases, and even 
words, which could bear but one interpreta- 
tion two or three centuries ago, have so shift- 
ed their places as to bear many interpreta- 
tions now; and in two or three centuries 
more may, for aught we can foresee, imply 
diametrically the reverse of what we now 
understand by them. Is it safe, is it becom- 
ing to keep a church so tied and bound, as 
that she lacks the power so much as to put 
herself right before God and man, by the 
mere substitution of a modern phraseology, 
in her confession of faith, for an obsolete dic- 
tion which it requires a commentary to ex- 
plain? 

Again, we are not prepared to say that 
into the spirit of the canons and rubric any 
important alterations would be introduced, 
or that they are desirable. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible to read the canons without per- 
ceiving that a literal obedience to them is out 
of the question; while, with respect to the 
rubric, there is perhaps no ordained man in 
the kingdom, whether he be bishop, priest, 
or deacon, who is not in the habit, to a great- 
er or less extent, of setting it aside. We 
have seen the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London confirm frequently ; 
and very solemn and very edifying the spec- 
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tacle has on each occasion been. Yet their 
lordships know that not in a single instance 
have they conferred that rite as the rubric 
requires, In like manner, the large number 
of persons who come to the “ Lord’s Table” 
renders it physically impossible, in some of 
the London churches, for any single clergy- 
man to administer the consecrated bread and 
wine to each communicant separately, with- 
in the space of time which is canonically at 
his disposal. Now we are not going to vin- 
dicate the slovenly practice which here and 
there prevails of first administering the bread 
to the whole assembled company, and then 
pronouncing, once for all, the words which 
the rubric requires to be spoken to each com- 
municant. ‘The custom is both slovenly and 
mischievous; yet is it not one whit more 
irregular than that into which our venerable 
prelates fall as often as they lay their hands 
on the heads of four catechumens, instead of 
on the head of one, and bless them all in the 
plural, instead of blessing each in the singu- 
lar number. Both parties, however, both 
the bishop while confirming, and the over- 
wrought parish priest while administering the 
sacrament, will continue to set the rubric at 
nought; to which necessity, indeed, in some 
measure, compels them, And the single rea- 
son why they continue periodically to out- 
rage their own sense of right is that there 
is no authority any where—none, at least, 
which the Church is permitted to bring into 
operation, through which provision may be 
made for a state of things which, when the 
rubric was drawn up and put forth, had no 
existence. 

Such of the bishops as refused to comply 
with the wishes of the petitioners against the 
tendency of the Tracts and the designs of the 
Tractarians, were blamed unjustly. There 
was no opening for legitimate interference 
created for them; they might advise in se- 
cret, but they could scarcely rebuke in pub- 
lic without exposing themselves to very se- 
rious inconvenience. For the bishop can re- 
buke only on one of two grounds, either be- 
cause certain practices fallen into are con- 
trary to the laws of the Church, or else be- 
cause he (the bishop) considers some of the 
Church’s laws to have become obsolete, and 
desires that in his diocese they shall not be 
regarded. Now, what must have followed 
upon such a declaration as the latter?—what 
did follow, in the two or three unhappy cases 
where bishops did venture upon so unwise a 
step? They were told that the laws of the 
Church had never been abrogated, that the 
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bishops were as much bound by those jaws 
as the poorest curate in the land, and that 
the practices complained of being sanctioned 
by the Church’s law they (the clergy) were 
resolved to persevere in them, let their lord- 
ships object to the proceeding as much as 
they pleased. 

The effect of this unlucky interference on 
the part of two or three over-zealous, and not 
very high-church prelates, was to infuse fresh 
energy into the councils of the parties rebuk- 
ed. The Tracts for the Times were sent 
forth as heretofore, and held the very same 
language which they had held in times past, 
till either in the giddiness of a supposed tri- 
umph, or self-deluded, as many an honest 
man, under similar circumstances, has be- 
come, one of the most distinguished of the 
writers of these ingenious treatises put forth 
his Tract 90. Now then, at length, the more 
orthodox of the hierarchy saw that an open- 
ing was made for them. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford not only condemned the doctrine broach- 
ed in that particular tract, but entreated that 
the publication of these Tracts would cease ; 
and though the writer of No. 90, even in his 
obedience to the dictum of his diocesan, swerv- 
ed a little from the line of strict fair dealing, 
the bishop’s wish was, in this instance, com- 
plied with. Still the ferment produced by 
the obnoxious Tract on its first appearance, 
and enhanced rather than diminished by the 
step which the bishop felt himself driven to 
take, continued; and now we have all the 
bishops—some in their charges, others in 
sermons preached before public bodies—set- 
ting forth, one after another, their respective 
opinions on points which every churchman 
must feel to be of vital importance. Are 
these records of their lordships’ views at all 
likely to allay the spirit of controversy? Will 
they satisfy the disputants on both sides as to 
what are, and what are not, the Church’s doc- 
trines? We do not think that they will pro- 
duce any such effect: first, because no two 
of the prelates entirely agree on all the sub- 
+ jects which engross the public mind; and 
.next, because their assertions can be taken 
for nothing more than what they are worth, 
namely, the decisions of individuals, highly 
gifted, beyond doubt, yet neither entitled nor 
allowed to act as mouth-pieces of the Church. 
Is there then no remedy! Surely there is. 
But before we proceed to speak of the meas- 
ure which, according to our view of the case, 
alone holds out a rational hope of permanent 
peace to the Church, it may be well if we 
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this moment in our possession ; reserving to 
ourselves the privilege, should they reach us 
in time, of noticing the contents of other, and 
similar works, which are advertised as pre- 
paring for immediate publication. 

There are at this moment lying upon our 
table four separate pamphlets, all of which 
refer, more or less, to the late movement in 
the Church; namely, charges to the clergy 
of their respective dioceses by the Bishops of 
Oxford, Exeter, and London, and a sermon, 
preached before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign parts, by Dr. 
Dennison, Lord Bishop of Salisbury. We 
defy any man living to run his eye over the 
contents of these several Tracts, without com- 
ing to a pretty accurate conclusion as to the 
moral and intellectual characters of the wri- 
ters. ‘The charge of the Bishop of Oxford is 
a perfect index to the mind of the man: it is 
plain, honest, fervent, and sincere ; without 
any pretensions to learning, without any af- 
fectation of research, without any assumption 
of authority, apart from that which apper- 
tains to the episcopate, yet indicative of fixed 
principle, and of great good sense as well as 
an earnest desire to promote “ glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good- 
will among men.” We have heard it said 
that, for times like the present, Dr. Bagot 
would have better filled any other see than 
that of Oxford. We are of a different opin- 
ion. More perfect scholars, more subtle rea- 
soners, more deep-thinking and strong-mind- 
ed men, you might perhaps find; but we are 
disposed to think that, in the manifest sincer- 
ity of the Christian pastor, the absence of 
these qualifications is more than compen- 
sated. At all events, the position of Dr. Ba- 
got, as bishop of that diocese in which the 
movement began, gives to his views of the 
points under discussion very great import- 
ance. What these are, we shall take occa- 
sion in a few minutes to state; for the pre- 
sent, we content ourselves by saying, that 
they are set forth in all simplicity both of 
head and heart. 

Not less akin to the constitution of the 
mind from which it emanates is the charge 
of the Right Rev. Dr. Philpotts to the clergy 
of the diocese of Exeter. Dr. Philpotts, like 
Dr. Bagot, delivers his judgment in reference 
to the ‘Tracts with a decision which leaves no 
scope for his readers to doubt whether or not 
he is sincere in the principles which he advo- 
cates. But Dr. Philpotts is in no instance 
capable of holding himself apart from the 
field of controversy. He not only takes up 








his own position, but he makes a resistless 
yet a bland assault upon that of his adversa- 
ries. We cannot choose but pity the unfor- 
tunate divines whose exposition of certain 
doctrines the bishop condescends to annihi- 
late. Nor is he content to stop there. Con- 
stitutionally a politician, in the highest sense 
of that term, he attacks a recent judgment 
of the court of ultimate appeal in spiritual 
causes with a vigour, as well as with a tho- 
rough knowledge of the subject, which, per- 
haps, no other man of the age—be his station 
or calling what it may—could exhibit. We 
are satisfied, as we read, that the bishop is 
right in every principle which he lays down; 
yet—let the truth be spoken—we are tempted 
to wish, at the same time, that the master- 
mind which advocates these principles had 
animated the frame of a lord-chancellor, or 
a lay peer, rather than of a bishop in the 
church of Christ. 

Of the charge of the Bishop of London, or, 
rather, of the impression which it has made 
upon ourselves, we are somewhat more puz- 
zled how to speak. No one can read it 
without being satisfied that it comes from a 
man of extraordinary talent and research. 
Nevertheless, we rise from the perusal of the 
treatise with a painful feeling about us, that 
it scarcely speaks the real sentiments of its 
gifted author. Let us not be misunderstood, 
The Bishop of London is as little capable as 
any man alive of saying or writing what he 
does not believe to be correct. Still, remem- 
bering as we do in what a different strain his 
lordship was accustomed, not long ago, to 
express himself respecting the Tracts and 
their authors, we are forced to believe, either 
that a more careful consideration of the ques- 
tions at issue, or the current of events, and 
the influence which it has exercised over the 
public mind, has borne him away from the 
ground which he originally took up, and 
which he never would have abandoned had 
it been possible to maintain it. ‘The Bishop 
of London was certainly not, at one period 
in his career, what would now be called a 
very high-churchman. His charge might, 
in most of its telling clauses, pass current 
for a dissertation of which Dr. Pusey or Mr. 
Newman would not be ashamed to claim the 
authorship. From the view which his lord- 
ship takes of some of the points under dis- 
cussion, Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, and 
Dr. Bagot and Dr. Philpotts, also, would with 
one accord dissent. 

And, lastly, when we turn to a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Salisbury before 














a recent anniversary meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, conviction is forced upon us that, as 
far as he may be a competent judge in this 
matter, the doctrines of the Tractarians are, 
afier all, a true and honest reflex of the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, saving in 
the case of No. 90, and in that alone. ‘The 
name of Dr, Dennison may not, it is true, 
carry much weight with it. He was little 
heard of till the Whigs raised him to the epis- 
copal bench; and since the mitre descended 
upon his brow he has distinguished himself 
only by an honest and zealous discharge of 
his important duties. But Dr. Dennison, as 
a bishop in the Church of England, is just as 
much entitled to deliver a judgment on mat- 
ters of controversy as Dr. Philpotts or Dr. 
Blomfield; and perhaps his recorded opinions 
may go as far as either of theirs towards 
bringing the public to be of one mind. At 
all events, here we have four prelates, all 
anxious to put an end in the Church to con- 
troversy and party spirit, and, with this view, 
delivering charges, or preaching sermons, 
and printing them, which, if they have any 
effect at all, will assuredly add fuel to the 
flame. Let us justify ourselves to our readers 
by quoting a sentence or two from each of 
the treatises of which we are speaking. 
First, then, we have the Bishop of Oxford. 
His lordship is himself unequivocally in fa- 
vour of the Tractarian observances of saint’s 
days, and so forth, and approves of the return 
which the Tractarians propose to make in 
other respects to the usages of the year 1603. 
Now, hear him in reference to Tract 90 :— 


‘With respect to the 90th Tract, which 
was the immediate cause of my interference, 
I have already expressed my opinion that it 
was objectionable, and likely to disturb the 
peace of the Church. I thought so last year, 
and I think so still. 1 deeply regret its pub- 
lication, though I am quite ready to allow 
that the explanations with which it has been 
subsequently modified, or rather, I should 
say, by which the writer’s original meaning 
has been made more clear, have in part re- 
lieved me from some of those most serious 
apprehensions with which the first perusal 
of it filled my mind. I am aware that the 
articles of our Church were rather drawn up 
with the view of including than of excluding 
men of various shades of opinion; and I am 
further aware that, if a precedent were wanted 
for—I will not say stretching—but for con- 
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thing can exceed the license which has been 
assumed by Calvinistic interpreters of the 
articles—a license which has often gone be- 
yond what was atteimpted in the 90th Tract. 
Still, I cannot persuade myself that any but 
the plain obvious meaning is the meaning 
which as members of the Church we are 
bound to receive; and I cannot reconcile my- 
self to a system of interpretation which is so 
subtle, that by it the articles may be made 
to mean any thing or nothing. Nevertheless, 
if within certain limits the articles may be so 
construed as not to force persons of a Cal- 
vinistic bias to leave the Church, I do not 
see why a similar license, within the same 
limits, is not to be conceded to those whose 
opinions accord with those of our divines 
who resisted the puritanical temper of the 
16th and 17th centuries, or why such per- 
sons should be forced into communion with 
Rome. And I say this the more, because I 
am satisfied that the 90th Tract was written 
with the object of retaining persons within 
the bosom of our Church who might other- 
wise have seceded; and further, because I 
think that few living men have written more 
ably upon the errors of the Romish Church, 
and the sin of leaving our own Church for 
her communion, than the author of that 
Tract.” 


Hear, next, the Bishop of Exeter. He, 
likewise, as his brother had done, praises the 
Tractarians in the main for their zeal and 
excellent intentions towards the restoration 
of the Church’s usages; and now he ad- 
dresses himself to Tract 90 in the following 
terms :-— 


* The tone of the Tract, as it respects our 
own Church, is offensive and indecent; as it 
regards the Reformation and our Reformers, 
absurd, as well as incongruous and unjust. Its 
principles of interpreting our articles I cannot 
but deem most unsound; the reasoning with 
which it supports its principles, sophistical ; 
the averments on which it founds its reason- 
ing, at variance with recorded facts. Hav- 
ing thought it right to avow this opinion, it 
is my duty to state the grounds on which I 
have formed it. 1. On the first particular, 
indeed, the language of the Tract respecting 
our Church, it cannot be necessary to say 
much. Does it become a son of that Church 
—a minister at its altar—a pious and faith- 
ful minister, as I fully believe him to be— 
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one who has been wont to set forth in high 
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in general—does it become such a man to 
jeer at the particular Church in which God’s 
providence has placed him—to tell her to 
‘sit still—to work in chains—to submit to 
her imperfections as a punishment—to go on 
teaching with the stammering lips of ambig- 
uous formularies, and inconsistent precedents, 
and principles but partially developed? 2, Or, 
again, is it consistent, I will not say with de- 
cent respect for the memory of confessors and 
the blood of martyrs, but with due thank- 
fulness to Almighty God for enabling our 
forefathers to rescue this Church and nation 
from the usurped dominion, the idolatrous 
worship, the corrupt and corrupting practices 
to which they had been so long enthralled— 
is it, | ask, consistent with a due sense of that 
inestimable benefit—is it even in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense, to urge 
as a reason for an inert and sluggish acqui- 
escence in prevailing corruptions (manifestly 
pointing at our own Reformation)—that ‘ re- 
ligious changes, to be beneficial, should be 
the act of the whole body; they are worth 
little if they are the mere act of a majority? 
No good can come of any change which 
is not heartfelt—a developement of feelings 
springing up freely and calmly within the 
bosom of the whole body itself’ When did 
the Church witness any such reformation ? 
How, without a miracle, could it be accom- 
plished? Was the planting of the Gospel 
itself, that greatest of ‘ religious changes,’ 
thus peaceably and quietly accomplished ? 
‘ Moreover, a change in theological teaching 
involves either the commission or the confes- 
sion of sin: it is either the profession or re- 
nunciation of erroneous doctrine; and if it 
does not succeed in proving the fact of past 
guilt, it, ipso facto, implies present.’ Surely, 
the same plea might be urged against all 
change of life and manners. But it is idle 
to argue against statements which were not 
designed for argument, but for scoffing. Let 
me only ask with what grace can this writer 
reprobate all ‘changes, good in themselves, 
which are the fruits, not of the quiet convic- 
tion of all, but of the agitation, &c. of a few?” 
What have he and his coadjutors been doing 
during the last seven years? Have they 
been backward in promoting ‘a change in 
theological teaching? Have they waited for 
‘a developement of feelings springing up 
freely and calmly within the bosom of the 
whole body itself? 

«3, But it is time to look at the principles of 
interpreting the articles, which it seems to 
be the chief aim of to establish and 


carry out. The first of them is thus set forth 
by the author himself in the professed expla- 
nation of his own views :—‘ Whereas it is 
usual at this day to make the particular be- 
lief of the writers of the articles their true 
interpretation, | would make the belief of the 
Catholic Church such.’ Again, ‘1 would 
say, the articles are received not in the sense 
of the framers, but (as far as the wording wil! 
admit, or any ambiguity requires it) in the 
one Catholic sense.’ 

“Tam not aware of having before heard 
of that principle of interpreting the articles, 
which he says is usual, namely, ‘ the belief 
of the writers of the articles,’ though that be- 
lief may be admitted as an aid in explaining 
terms or propositions which are not in them- 
selves plain: I would rather say that the 
usual, as well as the only sound, principle of 
interpreting them, is to understand them in 
the sense in which he who subscribes has 
sufficient reason to know that they are under- 
stood by the authority which imposes the 
subscription—in other words, by the legisla- 
ture, both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
legislature; for both have alike imposed it. 
The civil legislature, indeed, or parliament, 
we may well believe, has intended that they 
be understood in the sense of the ecclesiasti- 
cal or convocation; and, as no different sense 
has been put upon them by any subsequent 
parliament or convocation (though both have 
subsequently renewed the requisition of sub- 
scription), we may fairly look back to the 
sense of the convocation of 1571, which must 
have been the sense of parliament in the same 
year, when both legislatures, for the first 
lime, imposed the duty of subscription. 

‘** Now the convocation of that year, in the 
very canon which imposed subscription to 
the articles, tells us what is the sense which 
they were designed to bear, namely, the 
Catholic sense; for, as it there enjoins 
‘ preachers to teach nothing to be religiously 
holden or believed but what is agreeable to 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, 
and has been collected out of the same by 
the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops,’ it 
must be considered as following its own rule 
in putting forth a book of articles ‘ for the 
establishing of consent touching true reli- 
gion;’ and it is as a security for the obser- 
vance of this rule, that subscription to the 
articles is required, ‘ which articles,’ it pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘have been collected out of 
Scripture, and agree in all points with the 
heavenly doctrine therein contained.’ 





‘“‘ If this statement asserts the very princi- 











ple propounded in the tract, namely, that the 
articles are to be understood in the Catholic 
sense, it will, nevertheless, be found on con- 
sideration to be utterly irreconcilable with the 
application of that principle, as contended 
for in the Tract: for it is there maintained, 
that any man will satisfy the duty incurred 
in subscribing the articles, if he assents to 
them, not in their plain, and obvious, and 
grammatical sense, but in that sense which 
he, of his own mere opinion, shall determine 
to be ‘ Catholic ;? whereas the canon shows 
that the plain, and obvious, and grammati- 
cal, is also the Catholic sense; and the 
preacher or minister who shall adopt any 
other sense, as the Catholic does, in truth, pre- 
fer his own private judgment on the point to 
the declared judgment of the Church synodi- 
cally assembled—a procedure as uncatholic 
and schismatical as can be well imagined. 

‘| might insist on other objections to their 
principle, but they have been so ably urged, 
especially by Dr. Elrington, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
that I content myself with referring you to 
what he has said. 

‘“‘4, I turn therefore to another, and prac- 
tically the most mischievous, of the principles 
set forth in the Tract. 

“It is there held, that ‘ our articles were 
not directed against the decrees of Trent, 
because they were written before those de- 
crees ;’ that ‘ the decrees, in their mere letter, 
do not express that authoritative teaching of 
Rome which is condemned by the articles ; 
that senses short of this doctrine will fulfil 
the letter of the decrees; and that the cen- 
sures contained in the articles have a suffi- 
cient object, though the decrees of Trent, 
taken by themselves, remain untouched. 

*‘ All this, and much more to the same 
effect, is manifestly designed to show that 
there is nothing in our articles inconsistent 
with the letter of the decrees of Trent—that 
those decrees, and the articles, may be held 
together by the same person. 

*‘ As this is by far the most daring attempt 
ever yet made by a minister of the Church 
of England to neutralize the distinctive doc- 
trines of our Church, and to make us sym- 
bolize with Rome, I shall be excused if I de- 
tain you for a few minutes in unravelling the 
web of sophistry which has been laboriously 
woven to cover it.” 


Turn we now to the Bishop of London, 
and let us advise our readers to study the 
whole of his lordship’s charge, were it only 
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for the purpose of ascertaining how far we 
are or are not justified in assuming that he 
has spoken throughout rather on a sort of 
moral compulsion than in obedience to the 
dictates of his own unbiassed judgment. For 
we declare that we are altogether at a loss 
to determine how far he does or does not ap- 
prove of what his brother bishops have une- 
quivocally commended,—the zeal of the 
Tractarians prior to the appearance of No. 
90. No. 90 exists; and without referring 
especially and directly to it, his lordship fires, 
as it were, a shot in flank, after the follow- 
ing fashion :— 


‘< If it be asked, in what sense are the arti- 
cles themselves to be understood, for they are 
not all so precisely worded as to shut out all 
possible diversity of interpretation! we an- 
swer, where the meaning of an article may 
seem to be uncertain, we have the Church 
for her own interpreter in her liturgy and 
homilies, especially the former: and if in 
some few instances it should happen that, 
even with that help, we are unable to deter- 
mine, with perfect certainty, the truth which 
an article was intended to assert, or, which 
is more likely to be the case, the error which 
it is intended to deny, we are surely to be 
guided, in our interpretation of it, by the 
known, or probable, intention of those who 
framed it; inasmuch as that will determine 
the sense in which the article was received at 
the first, and that in which it ought still to 
be received, where it has not been contra- 
dicted, or qualified, by any later authoritative 
declaration of the Church’s opinion. It is 
possible, and | think barely possible, that the 
words of the 21st, 22d, and 81st of our arti- 
cles may be so construed as to bear the sense 
which some have lately attempted to put upon 
them; but it is not the sense which their 
authors intended; it is not that in which 
they have been understood by the English 
Church; and therefore it is not that in which 
they are to be subscribed or explained. 

‘“‘ It has, indeed, been said, and not lately 
for the first time, that the articles of our Re- 
formed Church were drawn up in general 
terms, that men of different judgments might 
accommodate them to their own opinions; and 
that all who, though differing in the branches, 
meet together in the root of the same religion, 
might be led to agree in them, Such cer- 
tainly was the device of those who managed 
the Council of Trent; and such, also, was 
said to have been the mind of those who 
drew up the canons of the Synod of Dort. 
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But the composers of our Anglican Confes- by the Council of London in 1562, and to 
sion of Faith, it has been well observed, ‘had | extenuate the essential differences between 
not so little in them of the dove, or so much | the two Churches, is a ground of no unrea- 
of the serpent, as to make the articles of the | sonable alarm to those whose bounden duty 


Church like an upright shoe, to be worn on| 
either foot.’ ‘And therefore we may say of 
our first reformers, in reference to the pre- 
sent book of articles, as was affirmed of them 
by Dr. Bancroft, then Bishop of London, in | 
relation to the rubric in private baptism, that | 
is to say, that those reverend and learned 
men intended not to deceive any by ambigu- | 
ous terms.’-—‘ The end they aimed at was 
ad tollendam opinionum dissensionem, et con- 
sensum in vera religione firmandum; which 
end could never be effected, if men were left | 





it is to ‘ banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines,’ and therefore to guard 
against the insinuation into our Church of 
any one of those false opinions, which she has 
once solemnly repudiated. It is one of the 
methods by which the court of Rome has be- 
fore sought to beguile the people of this coun- 
try of their common sense. Bishop Stilling- 
fleet quotes a letter of advice given to a 
Romish agent, as to the best way of man- 
aging the ‘papal interest in England pon the 
king’s restoration; the third head of which 


unto the liberty of dissenting, or might have | is ‘ to make it appear, underhand, how near 
leave to put their own sense upon the articles, | | the doctrine, worship, and discipline of the 
as they list themselves.’ The king’s decla- | | Church of England come to us (of Rome): at 
ration prefixed to the articles, which was| how little distance her common prayer is 
made with the advice of the bishops, enjoins, | from our mass; and that the wisest and ablest 
‘that no man hereafter shall either print, or | men of that way (the Anglican) are so mo- 
preach, or draw the article aside any way, | derate, that they would willingly come over 


but shall submit to it in the plain and full | 
meaning thereof; and shall not put his own | 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the | 
article, but shall take it in the literal and | 
grammatical sense,’ 

“With respect to all attempts to give to 
the articles of religion a greater latitude of 
sense than the words upon the face of them 
will bear, and, especially, all endeavours to 
make them look towards the errors of the 
Church of Rome, when they are unquestion- 
ably, as to the points of difference between 
the two Churches, neither more nor less than 
a solemn and emphatic protestation against 
those errors, | will express my own opinion 
in the words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
Speaking of the different methods by which 
wise and peaceable dissenters might be drawn 
to subscribe, together with churchmen, some 
common conibesion of faith, he concludes, 
‘ And at last, in such cases, let the articles 
be made with as great latitude of sense as 
they can; and, so that subscriptions be made 
to the form of words, let the subscribers un- 
derstand them in what sense they please, 
which the truth of God will suffer, and the 
words can be capable of. This is the last 
remedy, but it is the worst; it hath in it some- 
thing of craft, but very little of ingenuity (in- 
genuousness): and if it can serve the ends of 
peace, or of external charity, yet it cannot 
serve the ends of truth, and holiness, and 
Christian simplicity.’ 

*“'The endeavour to give a Tridentine col- 





ouring to the articles of religion, agreed upon 





to us, or at least meet us half way. Hereby 
the more staid men will become more odious, 
and others will run out of all religion for 
fear of Popery.’ 

‘‘ What real good is to be effected by any 
attempts to make our Reformed Church ap- 
pear to symbolize with that from which she 
has been separated, in some of the very 
points which formed the ground of that sepa- 
ration, | am at a loss to imagine. Desirable 
as is the unity of the Catholic Church, lament- 
able as have been in some directions the con- 
sequences of its interruption, earnestly as we 
ought to labour and pray for its restoration, 
we can never consent to reinstate it by em- 
bracing any one of the errors which we have 
renounced,” 


The bishop of Salisbury, from the posi- 
tion in which he stood, and taking into ac- 
count the nature of the object which he sought 
immediately to accomplish, could not, of 
course, like his brother prelates, condescend 
to particulars ; yet he expresses himself pretty 
plainly, though in terms somewhat general, 
in the following sentences :— 


«« And let us, then, in the last place, con- 
sider in what frame of mind, and with what 
direction of view and purpose, we may best 
hope to attune our jarring spirits into har- 
mony, and to compose our dissensions in 
sound and stable peace. 

‘“‘ We shall not do so by shutting our eyes 
to the grounds of difference which exist 
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among us, and treating them as if they had) thors of the Tracts have seemed to me far 
no foundation but in the distempered fancies | too indifferent to the discord and distractions 
of ill-regulated minds. We shall not do so. which their actions and writings have caused, 
by attempting to narrow the limits within thereby hurrying on a crisis, ‘from the accel- 
which our Church has permitted the liberty eration of which nothing is to be hoped, and 
of private opinion; and by requiring an exact every thing to be feared. However, as pub- 
conformity of thought and expression on | ‘lic attention has been, and is so strongly 
points which she has not deemed it necessary | ‘directed to the Tracts, there seems no fear 
or prudent to define. We shall not arrive at lest any errors in them should remain unde- 
peace through the bitterness of controversial tected. God grant, that what there is of 
strife. We shall not attain thereto by each evil in them may be rendered innocuous; 
man being eager to spy out his neighbour’s | that what is good may be yet further blessed 
faults,—to impute to him perhaps that which | to the Church’s welfare; and that those who 
he never said, or to strain his words to mean- | ‘contributed to produce them may in all their 
ings they were not intended to bear. We| future writings so profit by past experience, 
shall not ensue peace unless we seek it, and as to keep ever before them the apostolic in- 
seek it in that spirit to which it has been pro- | junctions—‘ not to let their good be evil 
mised by our Lord himself. We must seek | spoken of,’ and ‘ to abstain from all appear- 
it through a mutual acknowledging of our | ance of evil. 
own deficiencies, and a mutual profiting by | “‘ That, in spite of these faults, the Tracts 
the councils which each can offer each. We e for the Times have, from their commence- 
shall attain thereunto when we have learnt | ment, exerted a beneficial influence among 
first to pull the beam out of our own eye, that us in many respects must, I should think— 
we may see more clearly to cast the mote out even their enemies being their judges—be 
of our brother’s eye; and when, emancipating | admitted. ‘Their effect even upon those who 
ourselves from party views and the guidance are not in communion with our Church—the 
of individual teachers, we shall have qualified | Dissenters and Romanists—has not been 







ourselves more truly to enter into the spirit 
of the system to which we belong, and to de- 
velope its capacities for working out the king- 
dom of God.” 


These are contrarieties which can hardly 
fail of striking all who, being possessed of 
the most ordinary powers of discrimination, 
sit down to the study of their lordship’s re- 
corded opinions. Yet they are trifles when 
compared with others which we had noted for 
quotation. But our limits will not permit us 
to give more than one additional specimen of 
the workings of three out of the four episco- 
pal minds from whose lucubrations the 
Church is expected to derive the wisdom that 
leads to peace. Speaking of the general in- 
fluence of the Tracts for the Times, the 
Bishop of Oxford say s:— 


‘‘ With respect to the other numbers of the 
work in question, it is obviously impossible 
to speak otherwise than very generally. No 
doubt there are many imperfections in them. 
The language is often painfully obscure, 
equivocal, capable of bearing several inter- 
pretations, and not rarely it is most unguard- 
ed. And all this, in addition to there being 
many statements in them on which good men 
will hold conflicting opinions to the end of 
time. I feel also bound to say that the au- 








immaterial; and within the Church it is im- 
possible to mark the revival of Church 
principles which has taken place among us, 
—the increasing desire for unity,—the in- 
creasing sense of the guilt and evils of schism, 
—the yearning after that discipline which 
we have so much lost,—the more ready and 
willing obedience to ecclesiastical authority, 
—the greater anxiety to live by the prayer- 
book,——the better observation of the fasts and 
festivals of the Church,—the more decent 
ministration of, and deeper reverence for, her 
sacraments,—growing habits of devotion and 
self-sacrifice,—it is impossible, I say, to see 
these things and their growth within the last 
ten years, and not acknowledge that, under 
God, the authors of the Tracts have been 
the humble instruments of at least bringing 
them before men’s minds, and of exhibiting 
in their own lives their practical fruits.” 


The Bishop of Exeter on the same sub- 
ject :— 


«The writers of the Tracts have largely 
contributed—not-to revive, for it was never 
dead—but to spread and strengthen, a prac- 
tical sense of this our corporate character, as 
we are Christians ; to exhibit the Church, 
not, as we grieve to be told by high authority, 
that it is merely a ‘convenient’ phrase for 
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‘embodying the multitude who believe in 
Christ under one comprehensive term,’ but 
as the designation of that body, of which 
Jesus Christ himself is, in some mysterious 
yet most true and perfect manner, the head. 
‘ The visible Church’ is not a mere multitude; 
it is the ‘cetus fidelium’—‘a congregation 
of faithful men in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments are duly 
administered.’ Such is the description of 
the Church in our 19th article; agreeably to 
the description given of it in the Word of 
God. ‘ They that gladly received the word’ 
of Peter, bidding them to ‘save themselves 
from this untoward generation,’ the world, 

‘ were baptized,’ ‘and they continued stead- 
fastly in the teaching of the apostles, and in 
the fellowship, and in the breaking of the 
bread (manifestly the bread of the eucharist), 
and in the prayers,’ manifestly the common 
prayers of the body. For earnestly impress- 
ing this truth, and others connected with it, 
and the consequences resulting from them, 
the writers of whom I speak appear to me 
to merit the grateful acknowledgment of true 
churchmen, in proportion to the contumely 
which has been, in some quarters, most un- 
sparingly showered upon them. 

** 3. In like manner, they have success- 
fully laboured to impress the necessity and 
efficacy of the sacraments, as the appointed 
means in and by which God is pleased to 
impart the vital and saving grace of Christ. 
For this, also, I feel it my duty once more 
publicly to tender to them such thanks as it 
is in my power to give; and I do so the more 
earnestly, because for this, too, they have 
been publicly attacked by men of learning 
and piety, who, in their zeal for a favourite 
theory, seem to have forgotten not only the 
claims of charity, and even justice, but also 
some portion of their creed, as well as of the 
articles, to which they have solemnly and 
repeatedly subscribed.” 


The Bishop of London is more chary than 
either of his brethren, both of general praise 
and general censure; yet, from his manner 
of dealing with particular questions, we are 
at no loss to gather what his views iteally are 
of the Tracts at large. Read, then, the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 


‘| now proceed to offer some observations 
upon the duty of complying with the Church’s 
directions in the celebration of divine service. 
Our proper rules in this respect are the 
rubric and canons, as the articles are with 
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regard to doctrine; and we are bound to ob- 
serve the rule in the one case as in the other, 
although it must be acknowledged that a de- 
parture from the truth is more injurious in 
its consequences than a deviation from the 
prescribed ritual. Now it is impossible to 
deny that a great degree of laxity has crept 
over us in this matter; and we are much in- 
debted to those learned and pious men who 
have forcibly recalled our attention to a 
branch of duty too long imperfectly perform- 
ed. In some instances, indeed, they have 
gone beyond the line of duty and of prudence, 
in recommending or practising ceremonies 
and forms not authorized by their own 
Church, and in ascribing to others an im- 
portance which does not * properly belong to 
them; but there can be no doubt of their 
having mainly contributed to the progress 
which has been made during the last few 
years towards a full and exact t observance of 
the Church’s rubrical injunctions, as well as 
to a better understanding of the foundations - 
and proportions of her polity, and the nature 
and value of her discipline. We ought not 
to overlook the real good which they have 
effected in one direction, while we contem- 
plate with apprehension the evil which, it is 
to be feared, they have wrought in another.” 


THE CHURCH. 


And again :— 


“‘ It may, indeed, call for the exercise of a 
sound discretion, in certain cases, as to the 
time and mode of bringing about an entire 
conformity of your practice, in this respect, 
with the letter of the law: but I cannot, as it 
appears to me, consistenily with my duty, 
interpose any obstacles, nor offer any objec- 
tion, to its being done. I wish this observa- 
tion to be understood as applicable, not only 
to the administration of public baptism at the 
time prescribed by the rubric, to the reading 
of the offertory sentences, and the Prayer for 
the Church Militant, but to the observance 
of the days which the Church appoints to be 
kept holy. I desire more particularly to call 
your attention to the duty incumbent upon 
you, of celebrating divine service upon each 
of the days on which we commemorate the 
leading events in the history of our blessed 
Lord; not only his Nativity, Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection, but his Circumcision, his Mani- 
festation to the Gentiles, and his glorious As- 
cension, It is my wish that, in obedience to 
the Church’s directions, you should celebrate 
public worship on all the anniversaries of 





those events, on every day in Passion week, 
‘upon the Mondays and Tuesdays after Eas- 
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ter-day and Whitsunday, and upon Ash 
Wednesday. By specifying these particular 
days, I do not mean to insinuate that the other 
festivals and the fasts of our Church are not 
also to be duly kept; but if any distinction is 
made, those observances, which are appoint- 
ed in honour of our blessed Lord himself, 
and the solemn commencement of our great 
penitential fast, are entitled to peculiar re- 
spect. ‘The reason which is commonly as- 
signed for the non-observance of some of 
these holy days, namely, that the people will 
not go to Church even if we celebrate divine 
service, | consider not to be of such weight 
as to preponderate against the plain require- 
ments of the law. ‘The people’s neglect in 
this particular, which began in an age when 
the Church’s discipline was sadly relaxed, 
was perhaps suffered to grow into a confirm- 
ed and almost universal habit by the too great 
easiness of the clergy in giving way to it; in 
not pressing upon their hearers the duty of 
frequently attending church, and giving them 
opportunities of doing so. It must needs take 
some time to overcome that habit; but the 
clergy must be the first to attempt it, and 
they are not to be blamed for making the 
attempt. Let them do their part in carrying 
out the Church’s intentions, and then none 
of the laity will have cause to complain of 
being deprived, by their means, of any one 
of the opportunities and privileges to which 
all her children are entitled.” 


We wit not advert again to the hesitation, 
not to call it by the stronger term of reluc- 
tance, with which his lordship of London 
manifestly yields to a movement which he 
cannot stay; though, in truth, this system of 
cutting and carving, where the rubric makes 
no distinction, can effect little good either to 
its author or the Church. Neither will we 
enter upon the questions that affect the cler- 
gyman’s dress, the management of the psal- 
mody, of reading prayers, and of preaching, 
which his lordship has judged it expedient to 
broach. But we ask our readers, whether, 
in their deliberate judgment, charges such as 
these, each to a greater or less extent speak- 
ing a language that is opposed to that spoken 
by all the rest, can accomplish any good end 
whatever? Will the spirit of party be allay- 
ed by them? Will either the clergy or the 
laity be delivered from their doubts as to what 
is and what is not the law and doctrine of the 
Church on any disputable point? Will they 
not, on the contrary, be stimulated to fresh 
exertions in the very field of disputation from 
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which it is the desire of the bishops to with- 
draw them? We are quite mistaken if they 
will not. For ourselves, at least, we de- 
clare, in all honesty and singleness of heart, 
that where we doubted before we read these 
charges, we doubt now that we have read 
them a thousand times more; and that on 
several subjects where previously our minds 
were, as we imagined, made up, they have, 
thanks to the publications which are now in 
every body’s hands, become wholly unsettled. 
Is there, then, no remedy for the evil? We 
believe that there is; and with extreme satis- 
faction we avail ourselves of the eloquent 
language of the Bishop of Exeter for the pur- 
pose of explaining, more clearly than could 
be done by any words of our own, wherein 
this remedy consists :— 


“While the recent excitement was at its 
height, loud calls were made on the bishops, 
from many quarters, for their formal and 
united judgment on the doctrine of the Tracts. 
Whether the occasion demanded such a judg- 
ment from us or not, it is a sufficient reason 
for our not having given it, that we have not 
legally the power to meet for such a purpose. 

‘* But this, in conjunction with many other 
considerations, forces upon us the question, 
whether it is right, whether it is consistent 
with, (I will not say the honour, but) the 
uses, the safety, the constitution, of an un- 
mutilated branch of the catholic church, to 
be kept without the means of synodical ac- 
tion. [say without the means; for while we 
are systematically restrained from using the 
means which in theory we possess, we are 
as much without them as a maniac in a strait 
waistcoat is without his arms. 

‘* Whether the conduct of either house of 
convocation, a hundred and thirty years ago, 
justified or required the temporary suspen- 
sion of its sittings, is a question of history, 
into which we need not enter. But, be that 
question answered or not, there is another, in 
which we are too much interested to decline 
answering it. Does the conduct of convoca- 
tion, at that time, justify or excuse the closing 
of its doors for ever to every thing but the 
idlest formalities? [I should as soon say that 
the usurpations of the Long Parliament would 
have justified subsequent sovereigns, if they 
do without parliaments, in never calling an- 
other. Unluckily, the temporal government 

can do without convocations, since they have 
relinquished the invidious power of taxing the 
clergy; and, therefore, these assemblies, have 
fallen into desuetude and almost oblivion. 
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But let us be just. This is not the fault of 
the government, but of the Church. Can any 
one of us doubt, that, if at any period after 
the original causes of jealousy had ceased to 
operate, the Church had represented to the 
government the necessity of its meeting in 
synod, from time to time, for some of the 
most important of its most sacred functions,— 
can we, I say, doubt that, if the Church had 
thus discharged its duty to itself, and, I will 
venture to add, to its divine head, long before 
this time the ban must have been taken off? 
Above all, can we doubt that, if such a re- 
presentation were addressed to the throne of 
this realm—while it is filled as, we thank 
God, it now is—it would meet the most gra- 
cious and favourable reception ? 

‘‘In saying this, I am confident that I am 
not outstepping the course prescribed by the 
occasion. ‘The periodical meetings of the 
clergy are, in these days of improved Church 
feeling and intelligence, regarded with deep 
interest by the laity, who are (as I am sure 
you will join me in saying) the great body 
of the Church. Whatever, on these occa- 
sions, is delivered from such a chair, as that 
which I here occupy, is sure of receiving 
more than the attention intrinsically due to 
it, from veneration for the office, however un- 
worthily filled. The laity, then, have a right 
to hear from their bishops, what they feel to 
be the wants and necessities of the Church. 
In numbering the want of synodal meetings 
as one of the most crying, I am not speaking 
on my own solitary judgment, It is a want, 
which, for generation after generation, and 
year after year, the best friends of the Church 
have not ceased, with growing urgency, to 
deplore. It is now four or five years since 
the Archbishop of Dublin (I speak it to his 
honour) zealously and ably pressed the mat- 
ter on the attention of the House of Lords. 
Other very high authorities supported his 
view, and not a voice was heard against it. 
Have things since that time changed their 
nature? Is that no longer a want which was 
then by all unreservedly admitted? Has ex- 
perience since shown that the deliberations 
of the Church, on concerns which specially 
interest it, are unnecessary ? Would the leg- 
islation, which has taken place on such mat- 
ters, have been worse—at any rate would it 
have been less satisfactory—if it had been 
prepared in some such council, as must have 
deliberated upon them, in any church, which, 
being entire in constitution, is also free in 
action? 

‘‘ It is said, indeed, that convocation is not 
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such a body as is suited to synodal proceed- 
ings; that it was not originally constituted 
for a synod, and that the progress of time 
had developed sources of very grave mis- 
chiefs inherent in its constitution. If so, it 
may be altered, and brought nearer to the 
model of the primitive church, with such 
modifications as the existing state of things 
may demand. Surely, it must be as safe to 
trust convocation with the task of reforming 
its own constitution as it has been found to 
trust other bodies in a similar work; and, be 
it remembered, that the supremacy of the 
crown, dutifully acknowledged by our Church 
even in its articles, would be at all times 
ready to prevent or repress the mischiefs, 
which might arise from any exorbitant or 
unwise proceedings of such a body.” 


We would gladly enlarge upon this idea, 
could we flatter ourselves that there was in 
us any power of adding force to the reason- 
ing of one who, let him address himself to 
what subject he may, is a very master in 
dialectics. We feel, however, that by seeking 
to extend we should only weaken his lord- 
ship’s argument. Let us, then, bring our 
article to a conclusion at once. Be the Tract- 
arians right, or be they wrong, there can be 
no doubt as to the state of ferment into which 
their writings have thrown the Church. If 
it be desired to allay that ferment, the Church, 
and not this or that office-bearer, however 
learned, must speak out. But the Church 
can speak out authoritatively, and with pow- 
er, only in the convocation. Let the convo- 
cation, then, be restored to its rights, which, 
though dormant, are not extinct. It is im- 
possible at this time of day, that from the 
working of such a body the state could take 
the smallest harm. Over the Church of 
England the sovereign presides with greater 
authority than over the community, regard- 
ed as a great civil corporation. Let the 
queen issue her mandate for the two houses 
to meet, and her Majesty must be very ill 
advised, indeed, if their deliberations can give 
to her or her government one moment’s in- 
convenience. With this recommendation, 
then, we conclude,—ReEsTorE THE Convo- 
CATION. 


Cowper represents, with much beauty of imagi- 
nation, History reclining, unoccupied, in the garden 
of Paradise: 


“ History, not wanted yet, 
Leaned on her arm, watching Time, whose course 


| Eventful should supply her with a theme.” 








GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ITALY. 


Ir is a back-bone thickly set with spines of un- 
equal length, some of them running out at regular 
distances parallel to each other, but others twisted 
so strangely, that they often run for a long way 
parallel to the back-bone, or main ridge, and inter- 
lace with one another in a maze almost inextricable. 
And as if to complete the disorder in those spots 
where the spines of the Apennines, being twisted 
round, run parallel to the sea, and to their own cen- 
tral chain, and thus leave an interval of plain be- 
tween their bases and the Mediterranean; volcanic 
agency has broken up the space thus left with other 
and distinct groups of hills of its own creation, as 
in the case of Vesuvius and of the Alban hills, near 
Rome. Speaking generally, then, Italy is made up 
of an infinite multitude of valleys, pent in between 
high and steep hills, each forming a country to it- 
self, and cut off by natural barriers from the other. 
Its several parts are isolated by nature, and no art 
of man can thoroughly unite them. Even the va- 
rious provinces of the same kingdom are strangers 
to each other; the Abruzzi are like an unknown 
world to the inhabitants of Naples, insomuch that 
when two Neapolitan naturalists, not ten years 
since, made an excursion to visit the Majella, one 
of the highest of the central Apennines, they found 
there many medicinal plants, growing in the great- 
est profusion, which the Neapolitans were regularly 
in the habit of importing from other countries, as 
no one suspected their existence within their own 
kingdom. 


COLERIDGE AND SCOTT. 


In proportion as the student possesses the alche- 
my of fancy, will be his ability to transmute this 
defaced and discoloured currency of antiquity into 
pure gold, with the image and superscription dis- 
tinctly legible. Scott displayed all the properties 
of this magical stone in his wonderful novels: 
“When I am very ill indeed,” said Coleridge, to a 
friend, “I can read Scott’s novels, and they are 
almost the only books I can then read.” The ex- 
planatien of this apparent paradox is not given by 
the poet, but it will naturally suggest itself to every 
mind. The historical novels of Scott are written 
not to the heart, not to the understanding, but to 
the eye; and the magnificent processions of chivalry 
gleam past the eye of sickness with a sweet and 
lulling beauty and music. 


A new college has recently been established at 
Macon, at which M. de Lamartine “ assisted.” He 
delivered what was considered an eloquent ha- 
rangue, defending the government for founding the 
college, and thereby extending the centralization of 
education, as it extends the centralization of every 
thing else, and maintaining the right of the state 
to provide and control the education of the people. 
“ France,” he said, to give a specimen of his incon- 
clusive flourishes, “is a country of centralization ; 
it has centralized letters, sciences, and arts, in the 
Institute; it has centralized mathematics in the Po- 
lytechnic schools; it has centralized public works; 
and shall it not be permitted to centralize in the 
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university the power of discipline, of transcendant 
study, and of all that composes the intellectual and 
moral condition of a great people? Is the lowest 
of individuals in France to be permitted to lay a 
foundation of education, and not the state? Shall 
the presumption of dignity, morality, and capacity, 
be granted to the individual, and denied to the state? 
Was the sublime mission of educating youth, and 
elevating the human mind, to be degraded to the 
level of a mercenary industry ?” 

M. Parisot has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, in the place of M. Pelletier, 
deceased. 


Tue recent attempt in New York to steal the 
sheets of a new novel by Bulwer, from the office of 
the Messrs. Harper, is not without parallels in Eu- 
rope. We find in the last number of the London 
Atheneum, the following anecdotes of literary pi- 
racy.—Ed, Camp. Mag. 


An injunction has been granted against Mr. Tegg, 
a London bookseller, and a fierce opponent of the 
copy right law, by the Vice-Chancellor, for piracy. 
The statement of counsel was to the effect, that some 
time in 1841, Dr. Imray published, at his own cost 
and risk, with Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, “ A 
Cyclopedia of Popular Medicine intended for Do- 
mestic Use;” and that in May, 1842, Mr. Tegg 
published “ A Cyclopedia of Medicine intended for 
Domestic Use;” of which 384 pages, out of 502, 
were taken from Dr. Imray’s work. The Vice- 
Chancellor compared the works, and declared him- 
self satisfied of the piracy. Sharp work here, it 
must be admitted: published in 1841, pirated in 
1842. But sharper practices may be expected. We 
have before mentioned, that a pirated edition of one 
of M. de Lamartine’s works was sold in London be- 
fore a single copy of the genuine edition had been 
received. But the Belgian pirate, it appeared, had 
bribed one of the Paris printers’ journeymen to for- 
ward to him the proof sheets, sheet by sheet, so that 
the printing went on simultaneously in Brussels and 
Paris. Something like this may be expected when- 
ever the Belgian pirates shall act on the hint given 
by their sovereign, and turn their attention to Eng. 
lish reprints. Whether the following may be re- 
ceived in proof of the energy of our own pirates, or 
that the Belgians have commenced operations, re- 
mains to be seen. 

C. Short, a respectably dressed lad, was charged 
at Bow Street with stealing several proof sheets of 
a new work, now in the course of printing, by Mr. 
Whiting, of Beaufort Buildings, Strand.—H. Gwynn 
stated that he was overseer in the printing establish- 
ment of the prosecutor, in whose service the prison- 
er was an apprentice. On Wednesday scveral proof 
sheets of a new work, which the prosecutor was en- 
gaged to print, were found concealed in a cupboard 
used by the prisoner. It so happened that a rival 
work on the same subject had been announced for 
publication by other parties. The prosecutor was 
therefore anxious to prevent any proof'sheets of the 
work from being taken, he having reason to suspect 
that inducements were frequently held out to boys 
employed in printing offices to steal proof sheets and 
sell them to other publishers, who by such disrepu- 
table means were enabled to anticipate them in the 
market. The prisoner declined saying anything in 
in his defence.—Globe. 
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CHAPTER XV. | 


On taking possession of his old lodgings on | 
his return from the Tower, the first circum-| 
stance communicated to Basil by his landlord, 
—(the retired butler of a noble family,)—was, 
that a shabbyish-looking person had called re- 
peatedly with earnest inquiries concerning the 
moment and manner of his arrival. 

** A gentleman ?—inquired Basil, who, being | 
out of debt, had less apprehension of shabby- 
looking persons calling with inquiries, than | 
might have been the case with Maitland or 
Wilberton. 

“*“ Why, I should say, yes, sir,’”’ replied the 
man, “though there warn’t much matters to | 
boast of in the coat on his back.—But he spoke 
like a person of eddication.” 

Basil smiled approvingly at the distinction, 
which did not, however, assist his guesses.— 
At length, it occurred to him, so strongly as to 
bring the colour to his face, that the mysterious 
stranger was most likely the Protean Abednego ; 
a suspicion fully confirmed by the information 
which his minute inquiries now managed to 
elicit. 

** And he said he would call again?”—de- 
manded young Annesley. 

‘This evening, sir,—he said he would be 
sure to look in this evening.” 

And the tone of glee in which the young 
guardsman hastened to give orders that the 
moment his strange visiter arrived he should be 
admitted into his sitting-room, relieved the 
mind of the landlord, (with whom his first-floor 
was a first favourite,) from a suspicion that “a 
small account,’—a name usually given to a 
very large one, had been the cause of the spon- 
taneous change of colour. 

‘IT shall come home immediately after din- 
ner to meet this gentleman,” observed the 
young guardsman ; ** but if by chance he should 
arrive here first, you would infinitely oblige me, 
Mr. Smith, by detaining him till I come.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Smith lost no time in con- 
verting the shabby-genteel man into a rich un- 
cle of eccentric habits; and, accordingly, when 
the stranger really made his appearance, he was 
received with all the state and ceremony due to 
the Ambassador of one of the Great Powers! 
Ten minutes only had he been seated, however, 
in the favourite arm-chair of Basil, beside his 
shaded reading lamp, when the young man, 
who had hurried home from the house-dinner 
of tne Club, entered the room. 

** Verelst !”—cried he, starting at sight of his 
unexpected guest; “ this is indeed a most 
agreeable surprise !—I was afraid you had dis- 
missed me altogether from your recollection !” 

*« It is not so easy to dismiss those altogether 
from our recollection, Mr. Annesley,” gravely 
rejoined the old artist, “towards whom we 
have heavy obligatians.” 

‘If such be your only motive for remember- 
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I have little desire to occupy a place in your 
memory. Unless remembered as one, towards 
whom, in a foreign country, in sickness and 
neglect, you did the part of a kinsman,—one 
whom you admitted to sit before your house- 
hold fire, one to whom you conceded almost the 
privileges of a son, one who has never ceased 
to regard you as a father,—I would fain be 
utterly forgotten.” 

Basil flung down his hat impetuously on a 
chair, while uttering this tender expostulation ; 
to which Verelst replied only by turning 
away, as if seeking for some papers he had 
placed on the table beside him.—But Basil 
fancied when the old man again addressed him, 
that there was a kindly moisture in his eye, as 
though his own words had not been utterly dis- 
regarded. Still, the painter attempted no di- 
rect reply to the appeal. 

‘‘Tamcome, sir,” said he, evading the ques- 
tion of such reminiscences, “ with a thankful and 
rejoicing heart, to discharge the obligations you 
so nobly conferred upon me. It would have 
been easy to do so by letter, or through the in- 
tervention of a third person: but I was un- 
willing, my dear Mr. Annesley, you should a 
moment suppose that, because able to return 
back the exact tale of moneys you generously 
disbursed on my account, I had become un- 
mindful of the favour, never to be forgotten, 
which your timely aid bestowed with them on 
me and mine.—Letters are cold and dry in the 
expressions of such feelings as now swell within 
my bosom. Nor should I have found it easy so 
to define my own sentiments as to render you 
sensible with what fervour I and mine recog- 
nise the extent of our obligations, without over- 
looking the cruel manner in which you have 
attempted to force your way into the painful 
secrets ofa family, which had withheld nothing 
else from your participation.” 

** As I live and breathe, my dear Verelst,”’ 
cried Basil, eagerly, “I have not the most 
remote suspicion to what you allude: nor did I 
ever, in your case, or any other, attempt to 
possess myself unhandsomely of the secrets of 
other people !” 

The artist gravely shook his head; and taking 
from the pocket-book beside him three notes of 
£100 each, placed them in the hand of Basil, 
who had now seated himself on the opposite 
side of the table. 

**Tam glad you bring me these,” cried Basil 
Annesley, laying them carelessly down, “ be- 
cause it isa proof that you are more prosper- 
ous than when I had the happiness of enjoying 
your society. But what is the return of this 
money compared with that of your friendship! 
—I fondly trusted, on seeing you under my roof, 
that you were come to tell me my unknown 
offence was forgiven;—that you had repented 
your injustice towards me;—that you were 
again about to open your arms and heart to one 
who has no desire on earth so urgent as to find 
them unclosed to him as of old. I swear to you, 





ing me,” cried Basil, warmly, ‘God knows 
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dear sir, that never, from the first moment of 
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our acquaintance, have I cherished a thought or 
feeling that was not kindness itself towards 
you !?’ 

“In that case,” replied the artist, evidently 
much moved, and gazing upon the agitated 
young man with eyes which the tenderness of 
an almost paternal affection filled with tears,— 
‘*in that case, why insult my wife by disclosing 
to her that you have discovered her family con- 
nexion with one who—but no matter!” 

“On my honour as a gentleman,” cried An- 
nesley, “1 have made no discoveries,—I have 
intentionally offered no insult.—As regards the 
family connexions of Mrs. Verelst, she may 
be, for any thing I know to the contrary, the 
daughter of a peer or the daughter of a peasant! 
—I never heard,—I never inquired even her 
name! It was enough for me that [knew her to be 
every thing that is amiable, gentle, patient in wo- 
man,—the kindest of mothers—the most devoted 
of wives. In what way the book, which ap- 
pears to have constituted my ground of offence, 
could have interested her feelings, I am wholly 
at a loss to surmise.—By a strange fatality, 
however, the very same volume proved to be 
of equal importance in the eyes of a person by 
a singular coincidence of circumstances highly 
interesting to myself,—a Mr. Osalez,—a man 
still more widely and more unsatisfactorily 
known under the name of A. 0.” 

You have said it!”—exclaimed Verelst, 
almost shuddering. 

«© What have I said 2?” inquired the astonished 
Annesley. 

** You have named the man by whose vin- 
dictive persecutions the heart of my poor wile 
was broken!” 

** Persecutions!”? exclaimed Basil. ‘ Sure- 
ly, surely you must be mistaken !—Chance has 
brought me somewhat familiarly acquainted 
with this singular individual; and as far as my 
observation and experience reach, I have found 
him the enemy only of his own comfort; ge- 
nerous to others,—to himself alone parsimoni- 
ous; and even then, wilfully and waywardly, 
—as if in vengeance or atonement!” 

«© What should you know of him compared 
with my poor Rachael?” faltered the artist, 
much agitated by recurrence to the subject evi- 
dently so painful. ‘“* How should chance have 
taught you more of his character and motives 
than is known to her ?” 

“Pardon me!’—replied Basil.—*‘ Circum- 
stances which I will hereafter explain to you, 
make it evident to me that itis Mr. Osalez who, 
by a liberal expenditure of time, trouble and mo- 
ney, has been the means of bringing to light 
those impositions so injurious to your prospects 
as an artist, which have been recently exposed 
in the newspapers. It was my intention, had 
you not visited me to-night, to take an early 
opportunity of apprizing you of the fact.” 

“I am aware of it,” replied Verelst, coldly. 
“The Marquis of , by whose munificent 
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was to Mr. Osalez he was indebted for his 
knowledge of my address. But since ac- 
quainted with it,—since himself resident in this 
country, and aware that my unfortunate family 
had been driven hither for refuge,—what but 
the most cruel and revengeful obduracy pre- 
vented his offering the crumbs from his table to 
appease the hunger of his nearest kindred ?” 

Basil Annesley started from his seat to listen ! 

‘* Even if disposed to persist in his animosi- 
ties against myself,” resumed Verelst, “* what 
pretext was there for withholding from his poor 
sister the aid that might have assuaged the 
pangs of sickness, and relieved the anxieties of 
a mother trembling for the destiny of her girls !’” 

Pale as death, and searcely able to articulate, 
—Basil could now only falter, ‘* Sister !—Mrs. 
Verelst sister to the notorious,—the infamous 
4.0. 

Verelst appeared surprised in his turn. 

“A few minutes ago,” remonstrated the 
artist, “ you were advocating his cause !—You 
even assured me that chance had brought you 
familiarly acquainted with circumstances _in- 
spiring high respect forhis character ?” 

**T repeat it—” 

** Yet you apply to his name such reckless 
epithets as infamous and notorious!” interrupt- 
ed the artist. 

‘Say rather to his calling!” retorted Basil 
Annesley. 

*“In commercial England, you have surely 
little right to despise it!’? observed Verelst, in 
some amazement. 

«* Commercial England has her fair and le- 
gitimate modes for the disposal of Capital,” ob- 
served Basil, somewhat nettled. 

**T had always fancied that Exchange specu- 
lators, so long as prosperous, occupied an im- 
portant position in the moneyed world!” re- 
plied Verelst.—** Without them, how are the 
finances of kingdoms to be carried on? The 
father and grandfather of my wife were the 
wealthiest merchants in Cadiz. Osalez, pros- 
pered by the advantages of an English educa- 
tion, entertained higher ambitions—On the 
death of his father, he gathered together his 
enormous capital, and renouncing the hazards 
of commerce, attempted a career which, but for 
the accident of his singular personal disappoint- 
ments, might have sufficed for his happiness. 
Of that period of his life, alas! it becomes me 
not to speak; but when enabled, later, to re- 
sume his position in society, it was surely in- 
sufficient to couple his unblemished name with 
such epithets as ‘notorious’ or ‘infamous,’ 
that it became one of the most accredited and 
widely known of those which convulse the 
Stock Exchanges of the various capitals of 
Europe ?”’ 

“Some of the first financiers and most re- 
spected men in the country, have been Stock- 
brokers,” cried Basil. ‘‘ But a Money-lender, 
—an advertising Money-lender!” 





patronage I have been enabled to discharge my 
obligations towards you, informed me that it 


« How mean you ?”—cried Verelst, growing 
pale in his turn. 
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** The money that now lies so unsatisfactorily 
before me,”’ observed Basil, “‘ enables me to in- 
form you without further scruples of delicacy, 
that [ should have been exposed to some per- 
sonal difficulty by the payment of the bills I 
accepted in your favour, but for having raised 
the sum in demand by the assistance of a com- 
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self in your behalf, as he would have done in 
that of any other man of genius lying under the 
scourge of evilfortune. But advantageously as 
I am prepared to think of Abednego in compari- 
son with those who judge him only as a Jew,— 
a miser,—and extortioner,—there are revolting 
mysteries both in his character and circum- 
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mon usurer,—whom I then believed to be a) stances, which I am wholly unable to solve.— 
Jew, and knew only by his ill repute in the |The more I ponder on all I know of him, the 
world,—under the opprobriated name of A.O.!”’ | more I become perplexed by that which I am un- 


«And these 


inconveniences—this hazard | able to understand.—At one moment, I believe 


you incurred so generously for our sake !’—/| him tobe one of the greatest,—at another, the 
cried the artist, seizing his hand, and losing | meanest of human beings. In him all extremes 
all interest in the disclosure more immediately | appear united :—opulence and penury,—gene- 


concerning his family on discovering the real 
amount of his obligation to Basil.—** Fool that 
I was!—How little, how very little did I con- 
jecture the truth!—I fancied that you were 
obliging me out of the overflowings of an abun- 
dant fortune,—and even then, was grateful !— 
But that you should have hazarded for our 
sake the shame of the spendthrift,—the cares 
of the prodigal !—That you should have been 
forced into contact with the vile and degraded. 
Ah! Basil—oh! Mr. Annesley !—this touches 
me to the quick!”’ 

And reading in the expression of his young 
friend’s countenance a degree of emotion almost 
equal to his own, Verelst, without further effort 
to contain his feelings, threw himself upon the 
shoulder of Annesley, and wept like a child. 

** And we presumed to find fault with you ?” 
—faltered the artist, raising his head after some 
moments of absorbing agitation.—‘* We dared 
to condemn you!—to call you proud,—to sus- 
pect you of an intention to offend and insult 
us!” 

‘*- You cannot surely have been so unjust!” 
cried Basil, starting from hisembrace. ‘ Surely 
your wife—your daughters—”’ 

«My wife could place no other interpretation 
upon your conduct in suddenly placing before 
her a book, formerly the property of, and bear- 
ing the names of her father and brother; by the 
former of whom she had been cast off on ac- 
count of her improvident marriage,—by the lat- 
ter of whom she was visited with still bitterer 
perseverance of vengeance.” 

“IT have only to reiterate my assurances that 
I had not the most remote suspicion of the na- 
ture of the inscription or the meaning of the ini- 
tials,’’—said Annesley ; ‘and that I borrowed 
the work from my mother’s library, with no 
other object than to afford you entertainment. 
How it even came there, must be the subject of 
close and, I fear, vexatious inquiry hereafter. 
—Very little, alas! did I surmise your kins- 
manship with a man so disgraced in the eyes 
of the world as the individual whose initials (as 
I then supposed by the effect of chance) were 
inscribed therein.”’ 

“And yet,” said Verelst, “ you assure me 
that you were aware of the interposition of 
Osalez in my professional career 2?” 

*«Sull, believing you to be utter strangers to 
each other !—I fancied he was interesting him- 


| 
| 
| 





rosity and baseness,—enlightenment and igno- 
rance,—liberality and prejudice,—tenderness 
and brutality!—How am I to reconcile all 
this ?”’ 

‘* But during the intimate intercourse you ap- 
pear to have held together,”” demanded the 
artist, “did Osalez never become aware of 
your interest in my professional fortunes ?— 
Nor give you to understand the bond of kindred 
blood uniting him with my wife ?” 

‘«* Never !—never in the slightest degree!”’ 
cried Basil Annesley. ‘“ Yet, now I think of 
it, [remember hearing him refer to your posi- 
tion as an indigent artist; a proof that the mis- 
fortunes of his excellent sister must have been 
fully known to him.” 

“Till within a few weeks,” observed Verelst, 
‘‘ we were utterly ignorant of his social position 
in this country: and aware of his’ antipathy, 
and dreading further persecution at his hands, 
my wife had not courage to address him with 
representations of the abject nature of our own. 
—It was, thanks to that very picture-dealer 
whose knavery has been the means of present- 
ing me to the Marquis of , (from whom I 
have already received orders that will keep my 
easel in full activity for years to come, and ata 
rate of remuneration exceeding my most enthu- 
siastic anticipations,)—I had grounds for con- 
jecturing that a picture of mine,—a design 
from the ‘Notre Dame’ of Victor Hugo,—had 
fallen into the hands of the wealthy brother of 
my wife.—Even then, I knew not his abode,— 
I perceived not his riches and consequence. 
Nay, I believed him to have fallen considerably 
from his high estate, till apprized yesterday, by 
my noble patron, of his prosperity. Little did 
his lordship imagine when apologizing to me at 
his breakfast-table this morning, for the absence 
of the enlightened patron of the arts to whom 
he was indebted for his knowledge of my works, 
that he was talking to me of a brother !” 

“More irreconcileable incongruities!’”’ ex- 
claimed Basil, greatly depressed by his dis- 
covery of a connexion which he knew would 
be more fatal to the interests of his affection, 
with his mother, than the fact that his beloved 
Esther was a teacher, and the daughter of an 
artist,—inasmuch as a mere remote allusion to 
Jewish partialities, had been the cause of 
driving Lady Annesley to frantic exasperation. 

“That very picture of the Esmeralda,” re- 
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sumed the artist, “ affords further proof of the 
contrariety and eccentricity of character of poor 
Osalez ;—nay, but for my certainty of his in- 
firmities of mind, I should be wholly unable to 
account for such inconsistency. While avoid- 
ing or injuring his sister and her family, he was 
induced, it seems, to give hundreds of pounds 
for a work of inconsiderable merit, simply be- 
cause the principal figure is a likeness of his 
once-loved Rachael !” 

‘* Far more so of her daughter,” added Basil, 
in a lower voice. 

‘You knew not my dear wife in her days of 
yvuth and beauty!” faltered the artist. ‘The 
ene invalid—the smiling drudge,—the 
1umble artist’s wife, presents but a poor 
shadow of the worshipped, the lovely, the 
triumphant Senora Osalez, who could not pass 
from her father’s carriage to the steps of the 
church or theatre, but the idlers of Cadiz 
crowded to feast their eyes on her more than 
oriental beauty,—endowed as she was with the 
intelligence and accomplishments of Europe, 
yet glowing with the riper tints of the sunny 
South.” 

**T have seen all this, sir, in your daughters,” 
again hesitated Basil. 

«* Esther and Salome are lovely girls, as well 
as the most duteous of daughters,” observed 
Verelst, with deep feeling; ‘* but neither the 
one nor the other of them deserves comparison 
with her mother at the period when she forsook 
the gorgeous mansion of her father, to become 
the bride of the enthusiastic German artist, who 
dedicated to her beauty every impulse of a 
fervid soul, and had, alas! nought beside to 
offer to her acceptance.—The marquis informs 
me,” added Verelst, after a long pause, during 
which he seemed labouring to overcome the 
struggle of his feelings,—* that large as was 
the price given by Osalez fur my Esmeralda, he 
has offered him double the money to part with 
it, but in vain.—I cannot help fancying that, in 
spite of his apparent indifference to his sister’s 
welfare, Abednego was unwilling her portrait 
should pass into the hands of a stranger.” 

«That can hardly have been the case,” ob- 
served Basil, fancying he was about to flatter 
the self-love of the artist. ‘On the contrary, 
it must have been the intrinsic value he dis- 
cerned in the execution of the picture, that 
rendered him so tenacious ; since it was from 
his own hands, and as a free gift, that I obtained 
this copy.” 

While thus explaining himself, Basil drew 
forth from his bosom where, by day and night, 
it was fondly treasured, his enamel copy of the 
Esmeralda! 

‘“What means this?” cried the astonished 
Verelst, regarding at first sight the miniature 
in no other light than as a portrait of his wife. 
Say,—say !—what means this?—The likeness 
of my poor Rachael in your possession ?” 


The explanations rendered necessary by the | 


emotion of Verelst, aroused Basil Annesley 
to a sense of his own imprudence.—It was 
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impossible to give a colouring to his singular 
value for that lovely face, otherwise than star- 
tling to the painter. 

** And you have been wearing it thus, then, 
—wearing it next your heart—wearing it as we 
treasure only the gift of affection, the pledge of 
fidelity !’? cried Verelst ; ‘and all the while we 
were accusing you of an intent to mortify us, 
—of coldness,—of—” 

‘«‘ Spare, spare me these vexatious truths !” 
cried Basil, eagerly. 

“To you,” resumed Verelst, after having 
hurriedly examined the beautiful execution of 
the miniature, (and noticed how singularly it 
recalled the features of those who were dearest 
to him, even while realizing one of the brightest 
creations of the magic of romance,) ‘ to you 
it doubtless serves to retrace, in combination, 
both young and old of the grateful family of 
the artist on whom you have conferred such 
generous obligations.” 

Basil Annesley struggled for a moment with 
his feelings. However afraid of alarming the 
pride and susceptibility of Verelst, he would 
not submit to such a misconstruction of his sen- 
timents. He satisfied himself however, by 
adding in a subdued voice— It serves at least 
to recall to me the face which unites in my 
estimation all that is fairest, holiest, and dearest 
in human nature.” 

The simple artist listened with delight, but 
wholly without enlightenment.—It seemed to 
him the most natural thing in the world, that 
his old pupil, his generous friend, should love 
Esther and Salome, and pronounce them dear 
and holy,—they, whom he had known as 
children and appreciated in their womanly dis- 
charge of filial duty. But that he should love 
either of them singly and separately, or one of 
them more than the other, never occurred to 
poor Verelst ! 

‘You have received a commission then, 
from the marquis?” inquired Annesley, by 
way of giving a new turn to the conversation. 

«*A commission that delights me!” cried 
the painter with enthusiasm; “for it will en- 
able me to realize my highest ambitions !—I 
am to paint in fresco the new gallery of his 
castle in the North ;—a series of designs from 
English history !—For this, by the way, 1 must 
read as well as paint.” 

«But by such an engagement, you will be 
compelled to remove your whole family from 
town !” cried Basil, in a tone of consternation, 
on beholding his newly-erected castles-in-the- 
air precipitated in a moment to the ground. 
‘¢ Under such circumstances you will stand in 
need of funds previous to receiving the remu- 
neration due to you; and I earnestly entreat 
you, as a friend on whom you have conferred 
obligations, and who has consequently a claim 





to priority of service in return, to appropriate 
the notes you have forced upon me to your 
own use. At some future time, when you 
become rich, (as you now cannot fail to do,) 
‘you shall pay the money back to me. I pro- 
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mise you that it will be an act of charity so to 
secure it; for nearly a year will elapse before 
it becomes due to A. O., from whom I borrowed 
it on interest ; and in the interim, if lying idle 
in my hands, it might lead me into a thousand 
scrapes.—It might teach me to become a prodi- 
gal,—a gambler,—a coxcomb,—heaven knows 
what !—Money, you know, my dear Verelst, is 
ihe corruptor of all human hearts!” 

*‘An axiom of the truth of which my own 
experience, heaven knows, has availed little to 
persuade me!” said the poor artist, with a 
bitter smile. ‘ Your arguments, my dear Mr. 
Annesley, are kind as they are specious. But 
my noble patron has rendered your assistance 
needless. Aware of the difficulties to be en- 
countered by a poor painter of historieal pic- 
tures, in such matter-of-fact days as the present, 
he has generously presented me with a couple 
of hundred pounds in advance. I amrich, my 
dear young friend,—rich,—rich,—I was about 
to say rich as a Jew—but that the word is in 
utter distaste in my family! Trust me, I am 
fully enabled to remove them all to the North in 
ease and comfort.” 


“But surely,” cried Basil, horror-struck at | 


sucha prospect, ‘‘ surely so long a journey, with 


such uncertain prospects at the close, will be | 


disadvantageous to poor Mrs. Verelst, whose in- 
firm state appears to demand the utmost care 
and consideration ?”” 

“* Rachael would suffer twenty times as much, 
my dear sir, by separation from her husband.— 
As to accommodations, the Marquis has assigned 
to our use a suite of apartments in the castle.” 

Here was a new source of anxiety for Basil! 
—Esther,—his own Esther, exposed to the in- 


jurious admiration which her beauty must ne- | 


cessarily call forth in such a house! 

**Surely,”’ said he, attempting a new line of 
argument, ‘ such an interruption to the engage- 
ments of the Miss Verelsts—” 

** Engagements ?”—interrupted the proud 
father, with enthusiasm. ‘You surely do not 
suppose that, now I am able to earn bread for 


them, I will allow them to waste their precious | 


talents in teaching idiotie children or languid 
Misses 7—No, no, no!—No more engagements 
for my girls !—It is one of my chief sources of 
joy and triumph on this occasion, that hence- 
forward those dear children may live for the en- 
joyment of life,—for the embellishment of life, 
—for the delight of others, as ever, ever, of their 
fond and happy parents !—No, no!—No more 
engagements for Salome and Esther Verelst.” 

Basil was inexpressibly touched by the utter 
forgetfulness of self manifest in all the calcula- 
tions of the good old man. 

** Yet surely,” said he, unwilling to abandon 
all hope of their future society,—* surely such 
utter seclusion as will await the young ladies at 
the castle—”’ 

« They will not both bear us company,” re- 
plied Verelst, calmly,—little suspecting the pain 
he was about to inflict—** Salome is to go down 
with her mother; but at present, Esther will re- 
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main on a visit to Madame Branzini. All was 
settled this morning. The Duke di San Catalda 
would not hear of her quitting London just 
now ; and after some contestation, I acceded to 
their united request.” 

Basil Annesley had not strength or courage 
to give utterance to the question that rose to his 
lips—‘‘ They are engaged, then,—positively en- 
gaged ?” 

He could only stagger to a seat, and press his 
hand to his heart with the consciousness that its 
warm impulses of hope and affection were 
crushed for ever. 

Shocked by his sudden change of counte- 
nance, Verelst was starting forward with in- 
quiries into the nature of his seizure, when at 
that moment the door opened; and, unan- 
nounced and unaccompanied, there appeared 
on the threshold the striking figure of—A. O.! 


CHAPTER XVI. 





Ir was now the turn of Verelst to change 
countenance; and a succession of strong ewmo- 
| tions were rapidly portrayed on the open physi- 
ognomy of the painter, incapable of artifice 
or disguise. Surprise, vexation, satisfaction, 
perplexity,—obtained, by turns the mastery. 
There were tears in his large grey eyes ;— 
there was determination in the lines surround- 
ing the firmer and more expressive mouth. 

His brother-in-law, on the other hand, be- 
trayed not the slightest touch of feeling. Mas- 
ter of himself, hardened to habits of dissimula- 
tion, whatever emotions might be swelling in 
his heart, the countenance of Abednego was 
undisturbed. Though apprized that Basil was 
engaged with Verelst, he had still sought the in- 
terview. Nay, it soon became apparent that 
‘his visit was produced by the expectation of 
finding his brother-in-law with his young friend. 

On recovering from the shock occasioned by 
his sudden entrance, Verelst, while Osalez gave 
his hand to young Annesley, (who, depressed 
and desperate, was scarcely sensible to his 
mode of salutation,) had snatched his hat and 
was preparing to quit the room.—But the un- 
' welcome guest interposed ere he could reach 
the door. 

“« Hear me before you go!” said Osalez, ina 
firm voice. “I came hither for the express 
pupose of meeting you. The presence of a 
mutual friend was a fitter spot for our inter- 
view, than that of a cold stranger like the Mar- 
quis. It was not disinclination that kept me 
away from his house this morning.” 

It was now the turn of Verelst to exhibit com- 
posure! 

‘* Had I been aware of your intentions,”’ said 
he, coldly, “I would certainly have deferred 
my visit to Mr. Annesley till a future moment.” 

“You could not!” was the cool reply of 
Osalez. ‘It would have been impossible for 
| you to sleep this night, with a sum of money 
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In your possession which you knew to be the | heart, and put forth no answering token to the 
property of yonder boy.—I know ye both!— | extended hand of Osalez. 

The same hot-headed enthusiasm that prompted | ‘ You have my full forgiveness,” said he. 
him to pledge his name, his peace of mind, his | “ Friendship is not a thing to start into life 
narrow income, to a Money-lender, to obtain | spontaneously, on the slight demand of a con- 
the means of obliging you, would render it im- | verted enemy.—The wrongs of my family for- 
possible to you to close your eyes, while un- | bid me to say more ;—the sense of what is due 
necessarily remaining his debtor.” to your tardy repentance to concede less.” 

**T have, I find, to thank you for the means Once more the agitated artist made a move- 
of repaying him,” observed Verelst, somewhat | ment to depart But Basil Annesley now inter- 
softened—** For that favour, accept my ac- | posed. 
knowledgments. But it does not, it cannot; ‘ My dear Verelst!” cried he, “itis you who 
efface from my recollection your long neglect | are now exhibiting a vindictive spirit. How 
and unkindness towards the most deserving of |—how can you allow yourself to torture a na- 
women. Farewell!—Against you we cherish | ture so beneficent, so cordial as your own,—in 
no resentment; but there can be neither love nor order to assume feelings of animosity, which, 
amity between thine and mine.” even if they existed, should be disarmed by the 

«Thine are mine!” replied Abednego, nei- | frank and fervent manner in which the olive- 
ther abashed nor dismayed by these bitter re- | branch is extended towards you—” 
proaches. ‘ Resist as we may the dictates of | ‘If you only knew, my dear young friend,” 
nature, the ocean can no more dissever from its | cried the painter, ‘‘ what a series—”’ 
waves an offending drop, than your wife and| “I know, and seek to know nothing on the 
children expel from their veins the blood that is | subject of your quarrel!” hastily interrupted 
kindred with my own.” | Basil. ‘But this | know,—that half the quar- 

“* Neither are we the first of those so con-;rels and half the resentments of this world, 
joined by nature,” interrupted Verelst, “who | arise from misunderstandings, which a few rea- 
have converted kindred blood to drops of gall! | sonable words would suffice to clear up.” 
—Again I say, therefore, accept my thanks and| “In this case all is perfectly understood,” re- 
my farewell. Between persons so closely | plied the artist, coldly; ‘‘ nor are we children, 
united, it must he peace or war. With others to obey the impulses of momentary passion. 
there might exist a medium or lukewarm good- | Both have brooded upon our wrongs, till mu- 
will,—with us there must be love or hatred!” | tual hatred has been engendered.” 

“TI want no medium,” said Osalez, still pre- “If engendered,—on one side, it has been 
venting his departure, and with such steadiness, | bitterly atoned,—on the other, bitterly repent- 
that Basil Annesley, deeply interested in the | ed,’”’ rejoined Osalez, with tears in his eyes. 
discussion, was driven to despair by the sturdy | ‘‘My dear Verelst!” cried Basil Annesley, 
perseverance of Verelst. ‘There must be| deeply moved by witnessing such profound 
love between us,—there must be peace!— | emotion on the part of men of advanced years, 
Never too late for peace. Your friend here | —* half an hour ago, you were pleased to ex- 
will tell you,” he continued, glancing towards | press towards me feelings of gratitude and re- 
Basil, “that I have recently wrestled, face to| gard. If I have ever served you, and you wish 
face, with Death. Atsucha moment the truths | to mark your sense of obligation; I beseech you 
to which, in health and amid the contentions | do it at once, and efface all trace for ever,—by 
and struggles of life, we close our ears and eyes, | accepting the hand which I see trembling with 
speak trumpet-tongued to the Soul, and reveal | eagerness to enclasp yourown!” At this ap- 
their dread decree in characters as legible as | peal, Verelst, for the first time, turned his eyes 
those manifested in warning to Belshazzar. I| full upon his brother-in-law: and either the 
have sinned against you, Verelst.—I have suf- | traces of time and care perceptible in his broken 
fered vindictive feelings, and resentment of a| frame and withered countenance, or the mani- 
single injury, to efface from my bosom those | festation of emotions which Abednego was at 
hallowed ties of affection vouchsafed by the! no pains to conceal, softened the obduracy of 
Almighty for the solace and consecration of | the indignant husband ; for, on finding the hand 
human life.—I have allowed your officious in- | of Osalez placed in his, a moment afterwards, 
terposition in my affairs to steel my heart | by Basil Annesley, he no longer persisted in re- 
against the sufferings of a once-loved sister and | jection. At one moment, both gave a loose to 
the children she has born to you.—In this, I | the long-resisted promptings of nature ; and the 
have greatly offended, and I therefore seek you | *‘ iron tears of Pluto’s cheek” were emulated 
in all Christian humility, to acknowledge my | in those that fell profusely from beneath the 
faultand entreat the favour of your forgiveness.” | shaggy eyebrows of A. O. 

Utterly thrown off his guard by this singular} Basil was about to retire to the adjoining 
self-abasement on the part of the haughty and | room, leaving the two brothers to a more copi- 
obdurate Abednego, Verelst was so far softened | ous mutual explanation. But Osalez prevented 
as to hesitate—But a moment’s consideration | him.—* Nay,” said he, “ you are as if of our 
brought before him anew the years of suffering |own flesh. Tarry and hear all!—I have no 
and privation endured by his excellent wife and | secrets,—I wish to have none from you.” 
lovely children; and again, he hardened his! Amid all his struggles of feeling, Basil could 
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scarcely refrain from a smile !—T'o hear A. O. 
boasting of having no secrets from him!—A. O., 
whose whole life was a mystery,—whose right 
hand knew not the doings of the left!—A. O., 
who concentrated in his own person half-a- 
dozen separate existences, and unaccordant for- 
tunes! 

“1 would fain have taken steps towards this 
reconciliation, many months ago,—from the 
moment of my first acquaintance with this im- 
provident boy, your friend Annesley,’ resumed 
Osalez, when at length confidentially seated be- 
side Verelst on the sofa, (having resumed his 
own self- possession long before the simple artist 
had ceased to sob like a child ») * but that I did 
not choose to approach as a benefactor the man 
I wished to conciliate as a brother. I wished 
you to be independent in circumstances,—rich 
through your own talents and endowments,— 
before I addressed myself to you with overtures 
of good-will, of which the necessities of your 
family might seem to compel your acceptance. 
We have now met upon equal ground; and 
you have granted me your forgiveness, as a} 
Christian and a kinsman, without forfeiting 
your self-respect. All is as it should be!—I 
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“ Perfectly,” said he, at length. ‘‘ But thaé 
was an old Jew ?” 

** It was myself!”’ 

The artist replied by an incredulous sinile. 

**Do you recollect, that when you received 
the three five-pound notes for which you had 
sold the pictures, or rather, in consideration of 
which you had been robbed of them by the 
knavish dealer—you bade him inform Mr. 
Stubbs that the original design of the Battle of 
the Standard was still in your hands, having 
withdrawn it from your series of military 
sketches, as the ground-work of the picture in 
question, and produced at the suggestion of a 
dear friend ?” 

* Which dear friend was, I trust, myself?” 
gaily interrupted Basil. 

** But you were not,—you cannot have been 
that filthy old Jew?” cried the artist, in utter 
amazement. 

“You have seen me more than once in dis- 





| 
| 


guises equally unseemly,” replied Osalez, 
gonenee. —‘‘ For years past, I have placed a 
¥reat gulph betwixt mysel and what is called 
the world ; and when once we hazard so bold 
a step as to fling off the bond of fellowship with 


| 
have taken every precaution to spare your pride | our brethren, we require the creation of sn 
gious interests, and excitements indeed strong 


as well as promote my own interest in your af- 
fection. And now, tell me—when will you 


propose a visit from me to my sister?—In her | 


infirm condition, we must beware of producing 
agitation,—more especially on the eve of a 
long journey,—if, indeed, after our mutual ex- 
planations, you persist in fulfilling your engage- 
ments to the Marquis.” 

*] will speak to Rachael this very night,” 
replied Verelst,—‘‘ but calmly and cautiously. 
It will require time to prepare her for so trying 
an interview. Years of hardship,—the loss of 
several children, which she attributes to the same 
cause,—and positive ailments arising from 


those united causes, have so altered my poor | 


wife, that the greatest precaution is indispensa- 
ble. She is so changed that you will not know 
her.” 

““T have been many times in her presence 
within these last few months,” said Osalez, 
with a smile. 

“You are mistaken,—quite mistaken!” 

eagerly rejoined the artist—*‘ She never quits 
the house. Ask Mr. Annesley !—She never 
leaves even her own room!”? 

“Tt was there our interview took place,” 
calmly rejoined Abednego. 

« Mistaken,—mistaken persisted Verelst 
with a smile,—gently shaking his head. “I 
promise you that you would not know poor 
Rachael were you to meet!” 

“She is far less changed, however, than 
myself,” replied Osalez ; “since when we did 
meet, I recognised her perfectly ; while she 
addressed me as a stranger!—Do you remember 
the person who fetched from your rooms the 
two battle-pieces sold by the scoundrel Stubbs 
to the Duke of Rochester?” 

Verelst paused a moment, for consideration. 
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to fill up the vacuum.—I have long been at wat 
with mankind,—as long as they were previously 
my enemies.—Out of my sixty years, for thirty 
did I support their injustice; and during the 
last thirty I have revenged myself!—But he 
who fights single-handed against society, must 
multiply the guises under which he wields his 
weapons ; and shrink from no means or mea- 
sures by which he can strengthen his cause.— 
For such explanations, however, we shall find 
a time hereafter. Enough that you promise 
me to prepare my poor dear sister to receive me. 


_—Basil Annesley will apprize me of your 


success ;—or better still, conduct you to my 
abode.—The way to yours I learnt from him ; 
—few people, I suspect, are better acquainted 
with it.” 

The young soldier coloured deeply at this 
hazardous allusion. 

“I was not aware,” said he, “of having 
mentioned to you the address of Mr. Verelst.”’ 

‘It was from your pictures, which I found 
in the hands of Stubbs and others,” replied 
Abednego, addressing Verelst, rather than re- 
plying to his host, “that I became aware of 
your being a resident in this country.— But you 
may imagine with what care and cunning 
these knaves guarded the scent, so long as you 
remained a dupe in their avaricious hands.” 

** And it was my good friend Mr. Annesley, 
then, who did me this further service,’ ex- 
claimed the painter, warmly. 

*‘Indirectly.—I was anxious to know the ob- 
te of a certain levy of money which he ef- 
ected through my means; and since, whether 
as Osalez the Creesus, or as A. O. the Money- 
lender, (who created Osalez the Cresus,) I 
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ail the secrets of the two money markets. (the 
great and the small,) I had no difficulty in disco- 
vering that the acceptances he had to meet were 
in favour of one Gerard Verelst, a painter living 
near South Audley Street.—The rest was readily 
ascertained. ‘lhe miniature I presented to him 
affords sufficient proof how soon and how 
thoroughly I made myself master of the secrets 
of the family !” 

Basil Annesley gasped for breath. There 
was no guessing where the indiscreet revela- 
tions of Abednego might stop. 

** And now,” said he, regardless of the em- 
barrassment he had created,—*‘ [ must wish you 
good night.—Though I have found time to sa 
much that may have appeared to one or both 
of you superfluous, [ am in the greatest haste 
and some anxiety.—I have business to transact 
before midnight, that dearly concerns the hap- 
piness of a family whose ruin,—whatever I 
may do to avert the fatal crash,—will ere long 
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produce nearly as much sensation in the bedlam | 


called the beau monde, as that of the Duke of 
Rochester.—I should leave these Maitlands, in 
fact, to the consequences of their folly, but that 
one of the girls has managed to soften my old 
heart by the eager interest she takes in the for- 
tunes of a certain brother officer of her brother, 
named Basil Annesley.” 

“‘Is all up then, with Lord Maitland?” de- 
manded Basil in a tone of regret, without no- 
ticing his allusion. 

‘* His bills have been hawking about the town 
this year past,”’ replied A. O., with one of his 
former sarcastic smiles. ‘* Her ladyship is at 
Almacks, while her signature is in the hands 
of the Jews!” 

After a few more bitter allusions to the im- 
providence of the family, he was gone ;—nor 
did Basil much regret that Verelst, in his eager- 
ness to communicate to his family the singular 
reconciliation which had taken place, instantly 


followed. When the artist had taken his de-| 


parture, his young friend picked up from the 
floor the three hundred-pound notes which, 
amid the varied interest of the foregoing con- 
versation, had fallen unnoticed to the ground. 

«© Would any one imagine,” said he, with a 
mournful smiie, as he placed them in his desk, 
—‘‘how short a time has elapsed since the 
possession of these notes appeared to be a 
matter of life and death !—And would not any 
one believe that, instead of the beggarly fellow 
I am, I had the wealth of the Indies, or of 
Abednego Osalez, at my command !—But, alas! 
what further care have I for money ?—Verelst 
is now prosperous,—Esther lost to me for ever. 
As to my poor mother, though straitened in 
means, her pride is so much greater than her 
poverty, that [ am convinced she prefers dis- 
pensing with the luxuries of life to being in- 
debted for them to any mortal living,—even to 
her son!” 

By degrees, as he began to recover the cruel 
shock from the discovery that the object of his 
affections was nearly akin to the infamous A. O. 
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and affianced to another, Basil was forced to 
admit to himself, that the former circumstance 
was of a nature to reconcile him to the latter! 
Never would his haughty mother have con- 
sented to his pledging his faith to the niece of a 
Money-lender! Abednego, if not a Jew, could 
not be many generations removed from Hebra- 
ism ; and Basil was only too painfully aware ot 
her rooted antipathy to any thing even re- 
motely connected with the Jewish nation. 

As this aversion now recurred with redoubled 
force to his mind, he also recalled with sur- 
prise the half-forgotten fact of her being in 
possession of a book of a peculiar nature, which 
Verelst stated to have been the property of his 
wife’s father and brother. By what possible 
concatenation of events was this to be account- 
ed for?—Once more, he was compelled to ask 
himself, through what fortuitous chain of inci- 
dents the daughter of Lord L , and widow 
of Sir Bernard Annesley, could have been 
brought into connexion with the family of 
A. 0.7 

Summer was at hand; and he resolved to 
make the inviting nature of the weather a pre- 





‘text for a short visit to Barlingham. The dis- 


cussions which had already arisen between him 
and Lady Annesley would afford ground for 
such interrogations as could not fail to throw 
light upon the mystery. It was time that all 
relating to Abednego Osalez should be cleared 
up! He would no longer be silenced like a 
child. He was resolved to confront the utmost 
indignation and harshness on the part of the 
rigid recluse, rather than remain a martyr to 
the mysteries by which he now felt himself to 
be encompassed. The more he had achieved 
towards fathoming their darkness,—the more 
he seemed involved in new perplexities! 

It was, however, an inexpressible comfort to 
Basil, that his confidence in his old friend was 
in process of restoration.—To find him openly 
avowing his disguises, and glorying in his ec- 
centricity, was far more satisfactory than to 
fancy him the confederate of knaves and 
imposters; and even the certainty of his ob- 
durate estrangement from a sister so worthy as 
Mrs. Verelst, was nothing in comparisoh 
with the pain of supposing him in league 
with Stubbs the picture-dealer, in a double 1m- 
position upon the Duke of Rochester and the 
unfortunate Verelst. 

The first person who accosted Basil Annesley 
on the following day, as he was about to enter 
his Club, was John Maitland; who, instead of 
the nod that usually passed between them, sur- 
prised him by a sudden and fervent grasp of the 
hand. 

“Come a little way down St. James’s Street 
with me, Nan,” said he, hooking his arm into 
that of Basil, and proceeding with him, leisurely, 
towards Brookes’s.—** You are a good fellow,” 
he resumed, as soon as they were out of hear- 
ing of Wilberton, and one or two others who 
were clustered round the door. ‘* Believe me, 











I feel the full force of our obligations !” 
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«© What obligations ?”” demanded the astonish- 
ed Basil. 

“Oh! you need not affect ignorance. No 
occasion to be afraid now of my pleasantries on 
the subject of A.O. lam as fully aware as you 
can desire that such ‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed.’ Yesterday afternoon, my dear 
fellow, my prognostications were fulfilled. 
There was an execution in our house.—A 
pleasant thing, eh? for her ladyship and the 
girls, to see bailiffs sitting in the hall!’? he con- 
tinued, with a swelling bosom. ‘* However, it 
is partly their own fault, if that be any comfort! 
All the blame was not on my father’s side,— 
though they choose to place it there!”’ 

“lam heartily sorry,—sincerely sorry,” Basil 
was beginning. 

“Come, come !—don’t talk so like the dow- 
ager colonel !”’ cried John Maitland—* Carr was 
heartily sorry,—sincerely sorry !—but, hang it— 
you were better than sorry !” 

«What was I, then ?” inquired Basil, shrug- 
ging his shoulders at the levity of his friend,— 
‘** for, upon my soul, I have not the least idea!” 

““Of course not,—because you, forsooth, 
have not the slightest acquaintance with A. 
O.!—It was not you who interceded in behalf 
of my family! It was not your liking for Lucy, 
(who by the way is half out of her wits with 
thankfulness,) which induced you to determine 
the man whom you will not own as friend or 
acquaintance, but over whom you have all the 
influence of a master over a slave, or a Czar of 
Muscovy over a Colonel of Hussars, to come 
forward once more to my father’s relief,—dis- 
charge the writ,—and (on condition of his let- 
ting the house in Arlington Street and retiring to 
Maitland Park,) re-establish the family affairs ? 
—QOh! no !—It was not by any means you who 
did us this excellent service !”” 

“As I live and breathe,—no!”’ cried Basil 
Annesley, with such earnestness as to cause his 
companion to stop short fora moment. ‘“ Had 
I the power, indeed, I would have done as 
much, or twice as much for a friend.—But I 
have not a guinea in the world!” 

«* My dear Nan, st is too late to recommence 
with this flummery!” cried Maitland, almost 
angry at his seeming mistrust. ‘* This man, (I 
beg his pardon, this gentleman,—for a gentle- 
man, God knows, he has shown himself to us,) 
owned to me, in so many words, that he was 
acting at your instigation; or, more correctly 
speaking, with a view of affording you plea- 
sure.” 

** He has afforded me sincere pleasure by his 
liberality,’’ rejoined Basil. ‘ But he must have 
divined my wishes by preternatural means, for 
I swear I never expressed them; nor, on my 
word of honour as a gentleman, have I any 
claims upon him that could justify my attempt- 
ing to influence his conduct in the smallest 
particular.” 

John Maitland replied by another incredulous 
smile.—But they had now returned to the Club 
door. 
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«<Not a word of all this before the others !” 
was the parting injunction of John Maitland ; 
—a warning altogether superfluous,—for no- 
thing would have induced Basil to advert, in 
presence of his brother officers, to any subject 
even remotely involving mention of a name so 
repellent as A. O. 

Before night, Basil had managed to obtain a 
week’s leave of absence, with the view of ac- 
complishing his visit to Barlingham; and de- 
spatched a letter to his mother entreating her 
sanction to his journey. The delay occasioned 
by waiting for her reply would, however, ne- 
cessarily detain him two days in town; a cir- 
cumstance he would gladly have avoided,— 
dreading that the renewal of his intimacy with 
the artist’s family, and their reconcilement with 
Abednego, might throw him once more into 
their society, and compel him to become a wit- 
ness of the mutual affection and happiness of 
the Duke di San Catalda and Esther Verelst! 

On the morrow, however, he was to be on 
guard, which, for four-and-twenty hours at 
least, would secure him from contact with any 
member of the family. 

The weather was now as fine as London 
weather ever pretends to be; for even the height 
of summer is scarcely so enjoyable in the me- 
tropolis as those delicious days of opening May, 
belee the young leaves have found out into what 
a world of soot and smoke they have budded: but 
bear their verdure in purity and freshness, like 
the bright and unsullied countenance of a sin- 
less child. The skies were blue,—the leaves 
green,—the sparrows chirping gaily in park and 
square, as if making the most of their time, ere 
London was covered once more with dust and 
ashes,—her leaves seared and shrivelled,—her 
atmosphere obscured. At such a season, it is 
difficult for the buoyant heart of two-and-twenty 
to sink under the pressure of care! 

At the instigation of its own pulses, it hopes 
when hope there is none,—it loves, when pro- 
spect of happiness there is none! The spring- 
tide of life dances wildly and irresistibly within 
its bbsom.—No! despair is indeed difficult for the 
young. 

Basil usually disliked being on guard; from 
the mere restraint of being tied to time and 
place ;—getting up earlier than usual, and being 
restricted for the day to such pastimes as a 
lounge in the British Gallery. Unaffected and 
unpretending, he had no taste for parading him- 
self and his uniform in St. James’s Street, an 
appetite that rarely extends beyond the first 
fortnight of escape from cubhood to ensign- 

hood; during which, a young guardsman is 
privileged to astonish the waiting-women at 
_Grange’s and melt half the Mirific Balsam in 
Willis’s shop, with the splendour of his scarlet 
and gold. 

| But on the day in question, howbeit the 
evening before he had congratulated himself on 
the certainty thus afforded of escape from the 
visits of Osalez or Verelst, no sooner was he 
' established at St. James’s, than he became in- 
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supportably irritated by his enthralment. He 
discovered that it was essential to go and pay a 
visit of ceremony to the Branzinis, before Esther 
was installed in their household. He found out 
that, in the family distresses of the Maitlands, 
he should be inexcusable if he failed in the re- 
spect of leaving acardattheirdoor. In point of 
fact he wanted only to be free. In the restless- 
ness of his discontent he fumed and fretted to 
be master of his own actions. Had he not been 
on guard, Basil would probably have ridden off 
into the country ;—devised business at Rich- 
mond, or sulked to his solitary white-bait at the 
Crown and Sceptre ;—and when there—have 
suddenly become equally fidgety to return to 
London. He was, in fact, burning with desire 
to know all that was passing under the roof of 
the artist. For the first time, the brother of- 
ficers on guard with him found him absent and 
unsociable. Colonel Loftus, (John Maitland 
being absent,) had ventured to banter him upon 
his flirtation with Lucy; and the pain which 
her manifest partiality was supposed to cause 
to their friend Blencowe. But the fractiousness 
of Basil’s replies soon convinced them that he 
was in no mood to be trifled with. They saw 
that he was thoroughly out of temper; nor was 
it ull they had watched him fling away two 
or three successive cigars as they all stood 
smoking together on the steps after dinner, that 
they attributed his captious fastidiousness to the 
right cause ;—the irritation of a man crossed in 
love, and whom every thing and every body 
else consequently crosses,—for if the course of 
true love never runs smooth, it assuredly sel- 
dom fails to render us equally stumbling-blocks 
in the paths of other people. 

The first thing intimated to Basil on reaching 
his lodgings after coming off guard the following 
morning, was, that Mr. Osalez had called upon 
him once or twice in the course of the preceding 
day, manifesting great anxiety to see him. 

“‘And why did you not tell him I was on 
guard ?”’,—demanded young Annesley; to 
whom it appeared as easy a matter to pay a 
visit at St. James's, as at his private residence. 

““T did, sir; but the gentleman seemed put 
out, and muttered something about ‘ puppies,’ 
and ‘ coxcombs,’ which made me think it un- 
likely he would drive further,”’ replied the prim 
Mr. Smith. 

“He was in his carriage, then?” inquired 
Basil. 

«* He was, sir.’’ 

« And alone ?” 

‘«« No, sir.—There was another old gentleman 
with him, whom I could not rightly see. But 
both of them seemed much disappointed at not 
finding you.” 

After receiving this intelligence, Basil, while 
dressing and breakfasting, resolved to proceed 
immediately to the house of Osalez. Some- 
thing regarding the interests of Verelst might be 
in agitation, in which his assistance was useful. 
But to which among the many residences of his 
Pgptean friend was he now to address himself? 


| 
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“As he called in his carriage,”? mused the 
young guardsman, ** he came, I conclude, in 
the character of Osalez the financier; and I[ 
will therefore hasten to Bernard Street.” 

Having mounted his hack, he proceeded 
thither in haste; but at the door received, from 
the now obsequious butler, who delighted to 
honour all whom his master delighted to re- 
ceive at his dinner-table, the information that 
might have been anticipated—* Mr. Osalez had 
been off to the city these two hours.” 

* And where am I to find him in the city?” 
demanded young Annesley ; a query that ap- 
peared to excite as much amazement in the ro- 
tund pantler, as though he had demanded in 
what quarter of the town he was to look for 
Westminster Abbey ! 

“ You will find Mr. Osalez, sir, on the 
Stock Exchange,” said he, conceiving that the 
handsome young gentleman, differing so widely 
from the usual visitants of that house, must be 
infirm of inellect. ‘If off "Change, you will 
find him at his house of business.” 

** And where is that ?” incautiously inquired 
Basil. 

The man seemed to draw largely upon the 
decorum of his calling, in order to refrain from 
a laugh. 

‘In the Old Jewry, sir. But you need only 
mention the name of Mr. Osalez in the city, sir, 
for any one to show you the way. The first 
cabman or orange-boy you meet will inform 
you.” 

To the city Basil now hurried; and his park 
hack was probably as much amazed as his 
master, to find himself wedged between wagons 
full of puncheons of sugar or bales of dry goods, 
the gigantic size of which accounted equally for 
the power of the splendid draught horses and 
extent of the teams in use, which appeared to 
belong to a world of more colossal dimensions. 
The stunning rumble of Cheapside, the perpe- 
tual motion involving so much of the wlile and 
so little of the dulce of life, served to excite his 
wonder how the less practical part of business, 
the portion requiring the aid of figures and cal- 
culations, could ever be carried on in the midst 
of such a hubbub! 

On turning, however, into the narrow lane 
suggested to him, at his first inquiry, as con- 
taining the house of business of Osalez & Co., 
he perceived that even the city has its * quiet 
situations,” its ‘‘no thoroughfares,” like the 
aristocratic Park Places, and St. James’s Places, 
adjoining the parks of the West End. The 
narrow, dirty, dingy lane was apparently occu- 
pied by the warehouses of wholesale trade. 
For just as every house of mark in St. James’s 
had formerly its iron extinguisher beside the 
door, to put out the flambeaux of the footmen, 
every doorway had, in token of distinction, its 
ponderous iron crane, and the lower windows 
of the houses were closely boarded. On every 
door-post was inscribed one or more names, as 
unaristocratic as ‘* Jacob Grimms & nephew,” 
“‘ Fiskin, brothers,’ ‘ Dando & Company,” 
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without further indication of their calling, 
hames constituting the unostentatious thews 
and sinews of commercial life; and though 
little or no traffic was going on, at that hour, in 
the street, it is probable that a larger amount 
of capital passed through every one of those 
shabby doorways in the course of a week, than 
into any mansion in St. James’s Square in the 
period of a year! 

Half-way down the lane, however, was an 
opening into’a small court, which, by calcula- 
tion, appeared to contain the number indicated 
to Basil; and having accordingly dismounted 
and given his horse in charge to a steady- 
looking old man, who put himself forward for 
the charge, Basil proceeded through the gorge 
of a narrow court into a larger one, surrounded 
by high buildings ; one side of which seemed 
occupied by a handsome old-fashioned dwelling- 
house, and the other by a range of buildings, the 
basement story of which was appropriated to 
counting-houses. Of this portion of the man- 
sion, the huge swing-doors seemed in continual 
vibration to admit or emit a perpetual string of 
human beings ;—the sort of careworn, sallow- 
cheeked people, who walk with their coats 
closely buttoned over their pockets, and their 
blank visages indicating a mind wandering at 
many miles’ distance;—whom one _ recog- 
nises at first sight as the children of the tribe 
of Mammon. 

Unnoticed,—for such people proceed straight 
to their place of rendezvous, without a vacant 
thought to bestow on auguries of the flight of 
crows or sight of strange faces,—Basil pushed 
his way through the swing-door, among the 
rest; and, after passing a second swing-door, 
found himself in a vast, sky-lighted cham- 
ber, containing, by way of furniture, a large 
time-piece against the wall, three long ranges 
of wooden counters, forty wooden stools, and 
forty wooden clerks sitting calculating there- 
upon; each with his parchment-bound ledger 
before him,—each with the multiplication-table 
engraved on his soul in characters effacing even 
those of the tables of the law! 

In the centre of the hall, was a single maho- 
gany desk and stool, somewhat loftier than the 
rest, apparently destined to the use of the high- 
priest of the temple of Mammon. But it was 
vacant. Clerks were bustling backwards and 
forwards, with cheque-books, or pocket-books, 
or printed papers in their hands; apparently 
as mechanical in operations involving the dis- 
posal of millions as the time-piece against the 
wall in admeasurement of the still more valu- 
ble currency assigned to its computation —A 
buzz of whispers, never rising into unbusiness- 
like tumult, seemed to form a portion of the 
heated and unsavoury atmosphere of the place ; 
—the money shovelled backwards and forwards 
across the grated pay-counter being of no more 
account in the eyes of the individuals occupied 
in promoting its circulation, than barley-sugar 
in those of the confectioner’s boy to whom pro- 
nibition has ceased to be irksome. 





As usual, when in chase of his extraordinary 
friend, Basil Annesley found himself among a 
race of persons with whom he had neither an 
emotion nor an impulse in common; and after 
being pushed against, and shuffled aside fora 
minute or two, by individuals having business 
to transact, and as careless in their outward 
man as is usually the case with those who have 
any thing to do in the world, he inquired for 
Mr. Osalez. The clerk to whom he applied, 
pointed to the vacant chair, as much as to say, 
«* Can’t you use your eyes and perceive that he 
is absent?””—when Basil, perceiving that his 
informant was young and beardless, a stripling 
like himself, moved a few steps towards the 
swing-doors, and addressed the inquiry to a 
grave-looking, middle-aged man, with a bald 
head, seedy coat, and mourning ring on his 
little finger ;—who was wasting his time in 
mending his pen, and had the appearance, 
among his brother clerks, of a heavy coach 
running against the mails. 

On finding himself civilly accosted by a 
well-dressed stranger, the elderly clerk Soret 
from beneath the counter, and desiring Basil to 
follow him, led the way to the extremity of the 
hall, towards a room divided from it only by a 
glazed compartment, shaded with green cur- 
tains ; but containing only another desk with an 
old silver standish and writing implements, 
and half-a-dozen horse-hair chairs. 

‘< | beg your pardon, sir,”’ apologized the dull 
old clerk,—*‘ I fancied Mr. Osalez must be here! 
He must have just stepped out. He will be 
back at two. He is always here as the clock 
strikes two. Perhaps you will return ?—or at 
least favour me by writing your name for 
him ?” 

Basil declined doing either. He felt that he had 
committed a blunder in following Osalez. He 
found himself as little at home in that vast es- 
tablishment, as at the bottom of a gold mine. 
The place was as little adapted to the confi- 
dences he was expecting as the little noisy 
chamber containing the clock-works of St. 
Paul’s! Angry with himself and the clerk for 
the time he had wasted, he muttered some- 
thing about calling again ; and bustled his way 
back again through the hall, when his transit 
was as little noted as that of one of the motes 
dancing in the slanting sunbeams straggling 
through the skylight,—as if in search of some 
living being on which to confer enjoyment, 
from the paved open space adjoining the old 
mansion-house, and ruralized by the name of 
garden, because containing a pump, and an old 
sycamore, with about as much sap in the trunk 
as there exists in the copper-tree forming part 
of the Chatsworth jets d’eau. 

Having reached once more the narrow open- 
ing of the court into the street, Basil was about 
to remount his horse, the rein of which was 
offered him with one hand by the old man, 
while holding out the other for the expected re- 
muneration ; when, as he was groping in his 
pocket for a sixpence, instead of the shilling he 
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would probably have given had his visit been 
less infructuous, the man whispered in a tone 
of mysterious confidence, “Vy for you sheek 
him here, ma tear ???—and lo, after a start of 
surprise, young Annesley recognised in the 
decent-looking individual by whom he was 
addressed, the fellow who, both in Delahaye 
Street and at Rochester House, had already 
marked his respectful recognition of the pro- 
tegé of A. O. 

“© And where should I seek Mr. Osalez, un- 
less at his house of business ?”’? demanded Basil, 
angrily. 

** He hash more houshes of bushinesh than 
van, two, or dree,” replied the familiarof Abed- 
nego’s inquisition. 

‘** Take me to the one where I am most likely 
to find him, then,—and it shall be worth your 
while,” observed Basil Annesley. 

The old man, who had been stooping in 
scurnful examination of the minute coin be- 
stowed on him by Annesley, now peered up 
into his face with a cunning glance, that not 
even the disappearance of his rusty beard could 
disguise from being that of the old Jew; and 
with only a familiar nod of the head by way 
of signal of acquiescence and intelligence, he 
now took the head of Basil’s horse and preceded 
him through a tortuous complexity of dirty 
lanes, in which the stagnant atmosphere seemed 
imprisoned as in the cell of a felon! 

At the close of a ten-minutes’ walk, he 
paused in a small shabby street, which, from 
the unequal form of the buildings, seemed to 
constitute the rear or outlet of one of greater 
magnitude, and taking a key from his pocket, 
opened a mean-looking green door, to which 
neither knocker nor bell-handle was attached ; 
then, stepping back stealthily to Basil, resumed 
the rein of his horse. 

** Do you suppose that I am going to run my 
head into an earth so uninviting as that?” 
cried young Annesley, warmly. 


may be decoying me ?” 
**Tievesh if you shoose!” said the Jew, no 
whit offended. ‘ But the pashage before you, 


ma tear, leadsh shtraight where you would find | 


A.O. Thatsh all!” 

Reassured by his previous knowledge of the 
old fellow’s connexion with Abednego, Basil 
determined to dare the adventure. Single- 
handed, he knew himself to be a match for 
most men; and his strange conductor would 
scarcely venture to allure into any dangerous 
resort an officer of the guards, for whom active 
search would be made in case of disappearance, 
and who would easily be traced, through the 
house of business of Osalez, to the suspicious 
spot. Nevertheless, the entrance to the narrow 
passage was grim and repelling enough to 
daunt a bolder adventurer. 

Once crossed the threshold, he was rather 
excited than otherwise, by the mysterious aspect 
of the spot. But scarcely had he groped a few 
steps along the dark stone corridor, when the 


* How do [| 
know into what sort of a den of thieves you | 
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door was clapped to behind him; and he found 
himself alone in the stone passage, which re- 
ceived light only through small gratings in- 
serted in the doors at either end, as if for the 
purpose of ventilation. Since it was as easy to 
attempt further progress, as to return, Basil 
pushed his way ae ary and on approaching 
the door at the end, he perceived that near it, 
the passage widened, so as to form a recess con- 
taining a wooden bench; while through the 
grating, which was on an exact level with his 
face, voices in eager disputation reached him 
from within. One of them, at least, was fa- 
miliar to him—one of them was that of A. O.! 
The other was a woman’s! 

On applying his hand to find a latch or 
opening, he found to his surprise that what he 
had conceived to be a door, was simply a por- 
tion of the passage,—the wooden bench being 
continued across; after a moment’s reflection, 
the nature of the apartment within, and of the 
conversation which he could not forbear over- 
hearing, convinced him that he was simply in- 
stalled in some hiding-place or observatory,— 
some Dionysius’s ear,—from which the on 
lender was in the habit of exercising his unholy 
inquisition over his victims previous to a closer 
encounter! ‘To interrupt such a conversation 
as was passing in the chamber beyond, with 
the admission of having been an eavesdropper, 
would convey mortification to one party, vexa- 
tion to the other; and Basil felt consequently 
privileged to abide the result of the interview. 

The fragment of discourse that now reached 
his ears, however it might disgust, afforded 
him no new insight into the character or con- 
duct of the lady upon whom he was thus 
forced to play the spy,—being no other than 
the young Countess of Winterfield. All he 
had formerly heard to her disadvantage from 
Abednego, naturally recurred to his mind ; and 
he was consequently less surprised at the tone 
of harshness and air of contempt openly as- 
sumed towards her by the Money-lender. 

For it was no longer the well-dressed, well- 
mannered Osalez who stood before him. There 
was nothing to recall the distinguished finan- 
cier,—the enlightened patron of the Arts! It 
was the hard, cautious, calculating old usurer 
of Soho who occupied a plain arm-chair ; op- 
posite to the sofa whereon, arrayed in all the 
elegance of fashion, alternately smiling and 
weeping,—exercising her coquetry asa beauty, 
and her pathos as a petitioner,—sat the un- 
happy woman, who evidently trusted to the 
effect of her mingled charms and eloquence, 
to soften the obdurate heart of—A. O.! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘‘Bur when [ tell you,” cried the inconsi- 
derate Lady Winterfield, as Basil drew near, 
—(little suspecting that a third person was 
within reach, to note the artifices by which she 
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From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine. 


ON THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 


Few subjects have caused greater difference 
of opinion than the amount of the population 
of China; and although a census of the 





population is taken there annually, and pub- 
lished occasionally, Europeans in general | 
have viewed that census as entirely unworthy | | 
of credence. As the Chinese, however, are 
not likely to attempt deceiving themselves, | 
and are supposed to have too much contempt 
for foreigners in general, and Europeans in| 
particular, to render it probable that they 
would falsify public documents to aggrandize 
themselves in the opinion of the objects of 
their contempt,—especially when it is ex-' 
tremely doubtful whether they will be read 
by Europeans, we see no reason for believing | 
that their statements are exaggerated. In- | 
deed, the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, who examined 
some of the population lists, says, he found | 
them almost invariably underrated. The | 
difference between the number of people 
assigned by Europeans to China, and the 
number it really contains, is surprisingly 
great. One hundred and fifty millions of | 
inhabitants is considered an excessive quan-| 
tity by many writers; while the census of 
1812," gives China-proper a population of | 
more than three hundred and sixty millions. 
This, in the 30 years that have elapsed since 


to taxation the census is very frequently 
taken, but, besides being liable to inaccura 
cies, it is studiously concealed, and often 
misstated. Some enumerations have reduced 
the population to between fifty and sixty 
millions ; but upon the whole, the accounts 
deserving the greatest credit, seem to place 
it about 150 millions. This amount com- 
pared with the dimensions of China, does 
not exceed the proportion of 100 to the 
square mile—no very extraordinary density 
when compared to districts and even king- 
_doms of Europe, yet probably no other con- 
tinuous extent of land throughout the globe, 
contains so great a population; certainly no 
number nearly so great is any where united 
under one government.” 

Nearly all Chinese authors agree that the 
North-western part of China was first peo- 
pled. Under the Emperor Yaou, who 
reigned in the 24th and 23d centuries before 
the birth of Christ, the empire consisted only 
of those regions which form the modern pro- 
vinces of Shen-se, Shan-se, Chih-le, Shan- 
tung, Gan-hwuy, Keang-soo, Hoo-pih, Hoo- 
nan, Ho-nan and part of Keang-se. Accord- 
ing to Ma-twan-lin, one of the best Chinese 
writers on Statistics, China then contained 
13,553,923 souls; but this statement is of 
very doubtful authority. 

In the first year of the Christian era the 
Chinese empire was very extensive, compris- 


_ing the whole of the present China-proper, 





that date, has probably increased to above part of Corea, and a large tract of country in 
400 millions, notwithstanding that country | Central Asia, extending beyond Khoten. 
has experienced one or two partial insurrec- | 'The free taxable population at that date is 
tions, a rebellion among its Mohammedan | stated at 12,232,622 families, containing 
subjects in Bucharia, a destructive overflow | 59,594,978 indiv iduals ; but as this is sup- 


of the Yellow River, and a visitation e 
cholera, within that period. 

The opinion of Mr. Hugh Murray may be| 
considered a fair specimen of the general 


posed to exclude those under seven and 

above fifty-six years of age, the population 

including those would exceed 80 millions. 
The Mongol Emperors appear to have paid 





views on this subject. great attention to the registration of their 
In his account of discoveries and travels in | subjects. Mangu Khan, about 1254, had a 
Asia, he says, vol. 3, page 356, “ The popu-| census made of his immense Asiatic empire, 
lation of China has been always a subject of | which extended further west than Armenia ; 
much wonder and speculation. The number! in which, all the inhabitants who were liable 
of 333 millions which was given by a man-! to the payment of taxes were included; but 
darin to Lord Macartney, as founded on | thes women, children, old men, and priests 
official data, seems given up on all hands as | | were omitted as enjoying exemption. Marco 
an empty vaunt. It is by much the largest Polo, who resided in China several years, 
ever given. Mendoza, who collected the re- | towards the close of the 13th century, says, 
ports of the Spanish Friars, and stands! that every father of a family, or housekeeper, 
accused of great exaggeration, reports the is required to affix a writing to the door of 
persons paying taxes, at only 40,500,000, ‘his house, specifying the name of each indi- 
which, taking the perhaps high average of | vidual of his family, whether male or female. 
five to a family, would not give more than; When any person dies, or leaves the dwell- 


200,000,000. It is certain, that with a view | ing, the name is struck out, and upon the 
Vor. I.—Jan. 1843. 10 




















oceasion of a birth it is added to the list. 
By these means the great officers of the pro- 
vince and governors of the cities, are at all 
times acquainted with the exact number of 
the inhabitants.” This regulation is still in 
force, and its violation exposes the head of 
the family to punishment; and the governors 
of the provinces send lists of the population 
to the Hoo-poo, or board of finance, in the 
10th month of each year. 

Accordimg to the census taken in the year 
1290, in the reign of Shetsoo or Kublai Khan, 
soon after the whole of China had passed 
under the Mongol yoke, the population con- 
sisted of 13,196,200 tax-paying families, 
comprising 58,834,711 individuals. The in- 
habitants in 1102, under Hwuy-tsung of the 
Sung dynasty, exceeded 100 millions, but 
had been reduced nearly one-half by the 
wars, first between the Khitans and Nuiches 
and the Chinese, and afterwards between the 
Mongols and the Kin and Sung dynasties. 

In the year 1394, towards the close of the 
reign of Hung-woo, founder of the Ming dy- 
nasty, the population amounted to 16,052,860 
tax-paying families including 60,545,812 
members. Jn 1542 they amounted to 62,- 
530,195 and in 1578 to only 60,691,868. 
This reduction arose chiefly out of the at- 
tacks made by the Tartars, who in the fol- 
lowing century conquered China, and of the 
Josses sustained by the Chinese in defending 
Corea against an invasion of Japanese. 

The following Table shows the number 
of taxable males in China under the Mihng 
dynasty, a little earlier than 1585, and under 
the Ta-tsing dynasty about 1669. 


Mihng. Ta-tsing. 
Chi-le - 2,704,000 . . 3,452,254 
Kwang-tung . 3,600,000 . . 1,978,022 
Fuh-Keen. . 2,407,000 . . 1,802,677 
Yun-nan . 2,240,000 . . 1,433,100 
Shen-se . . 3,380,000 . . 3,934,176 
Sze-chuen . 2,050,000 . . 2,204,870 
Keang-nan 6,090,090 . . 9,967,429 
Keang-se . 2,305,000 . . 6,549,800 
Hoo-Kwang 3,800,000 ., . 4,833,590 
Ho-nan 1,200,000 . . 5,106,170 


Kwang-se . 


- 2,804,000 . . 1,054,760 
Shan-tung. . 


1,944,000 . . 6,759,685 
2,034,000 . . 231,365 
2,244,000 . . 4,524,470 


K wei-chow 
Che-Keang 





Shan-se_ . 1,672,500 . 5,084,015 
Total 40,474,500 58,916,383 


The first detailed account given by an Eu- 
ropean, of the number of people in China, is 
furnished by Mendoga whose description of 
that empire was published in Portuguese, in 
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1585. According to Chinese works, the 
tax-paying males amounted a short time pre- 
vious to that date to 49,474,500 as in the 
above table. He adds, however, that se- 
veral classes are exempt from payment, so 
that there are as many who pay nothing as 
there are who pay. 

A comparison of the numbers in these Lists 
shows how severely the Southern provinces 
of China, Fuh-Keen, Kwang-tung, Kwang- 
se, Kwei-chow and Yun-nan suffered by their 
maintaining the contest with the Manchus 
long after the Northern and Central parts had 
submitted. Some allowance must also be 
made for the difficulty that would be experi- 
enced in taking the census in those recently 
disturbed districts. 

We have now arrived at the period when 
the Manchu ‘Tartars conquered China, and 
founded the existing Ta-tsing dynasty. As 
the intercourse of Europeans with China has 
been great since that event, and the Chinese 
language has been studied by several natives 
of England, France, Germany, Russia, ete., it 
might have been expected that so interesting 
a point as the amount of its population would 
have long since been investigated and set- 
tled. This, however, is far from being the 
case, and it is a curious fact, that the great 
errors of fixing the population at less than 28 
millions when the Manchus began to reign ; 
and of making the inhabitants less than 150 
millions about 1790, originated with Dr. 
Morrison, and that the latter error has been 
repeated by Mons. Klaproth, another eminent 
Chinese scholar. 

We are in possession of three accounts of 
the number of Chinese towards the end of 
last century. Dr. Morrison, as in the sub- 
joined table, estimated them in 1790 at be- 
tween 142 and 143 millions. The Emperor 
Keen-lung estimated them in 1793 at above 
307 millions, and Chow-ta-jin soon after that 
time, gave Lord Macartney an_ estimate 
amounting to 333 millions. When the last 
number was published in Sir G. L. Staunton’s 
History of Earl Macartney’s Embassy, it was 
received with astonishment and incredulity, 
and Chow-ta-jin, although an officer of very 
high rank, and bearing among :he members 
of the Embassy the character of a frank and 
honest man, was viewed in Europe as an ex- 
travagantfabricator,who deserved being ranked 
with Marco Polo and other notorious relaters 
of fables. Time, however, which has estab- 
lished the Venetian traveller’s character for 
general truth, is performing the same office 
for the Chinese mandarin. The table given 
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as a companion to Dr. Morrison’s census of 
1790 below, makes the taxable population of 
China-proper, in 1753, amount to above 102 
millions ; and whiten the untaxed part of the 
nation, with their families, is added, and al- 
lowance is made for the increase of popula- 
tion in the forty years that elapsed between 
that date and the time of Lord Macartney’s 
visit, it is not at all incredible that the popu- 
lation had increased to above 300 millions. 

It should also be remembered, that Chaw-ta- 
jin’s estimate did not pretend to minute accu- 
racy, but is given in round millions. Its ap- 
proximation to correctness in its total—what- 
ever inaccuracies there may be in the details 


—is, however, remarkably confirmed by a. 


Proclamation, issued by Keen-lung in 1793, 
in which—probably referring to the census 
of 1792—he states the population to be 307,- 
467,200. 


Number of individuals in the taxable families of 
China-proper in 1753 ; and total number of in- 
habitants in 1790, according to Dr. Morrison’s 
View of China, p. 64, ete. 

1753. 1790. 


Chih-le . . 9,374,217 . . 3,504,098 
Shan-tung . 12,769,872 . . 25,447,633 
Shan-se . . 5,162,351 . . 1,860,816 
Ho-nan . . = 7,114,346 . . 2,662,969 
Keang-soo 12,618,987 . . 28,967,235 
Gan-hwug 12,435,361 . . 1,438,023 
Keang-se . . 5,055,251 . . 5,922,160 
Fuh-Keen. . 4,710,339 . . 1,684,528 
Che-keang . 8,662,808 . . 18,975,099 
Hoo-pih . ‘ 4,568,860 . . 24,604,369 
Hoo-nan . . 4,336,332 . . 9,098,010 
Shen-se - 8,051,043 . 4 257,704 
Kan-suh . . 2,133,222 . . 340,086 
Sze-chuen. . 1,368,496 . . 7,789,782 
Kwang-tung . 3,969,248 . . 1,491,271 
Kwang-se « 1,975,619 . . 2,569,518 
Yun-nan . . 1,003,058 . . 3,083,459 
Kwei-chow . 1,718,848 . . 2,941,391 

Total, 102,828,318 142,638,151 


On even slightly examining the table for 
1790, it must excite surprise, that an account 
so obviously inaccurate, should have been 
adopted even by persons unacquainted with 
the geography and language of China, as a 
correct statement of the population of that 
empire. Indeed it is quite astonishing that 
when Dr. Morrison was giving less than 
1,500,000 inhabitants to the province of 
Kwang-tung, the idea did not occur to him, 
that the city and suburbs of Canton alone 
contain more than that number; that in as- 
signing little more than a quarter of a million 
of inhabitants to Shen-se, he did not remem- 
ber that it contains the large and populous 


city of Se-gan-foo ; and that, in giving three 
millions and a half to the province of Chih-le, 
he overlooked the fact that this is but lit- 
tle more than sufficient for Peking and its 
environs. Gan-hwuy is well known to be 
almost as populous as Keang-soo—yet to 
the former Dr. M. allows only a million and 
a half, and to the latter nearly 29 millions, 
which is almost four millions more than its 
population in 1790. To Fuh Keen, Ho-nan, 
Shan-se, and Kan-suh, Dr. M. gives, as_ the 
entire population, only about a qucrter of the 
members of the tax-paying families in 1753. 
Viewed as a whole, Dr. M.’s account of the 
population is entirely useless, as it contains 
for some provinces merely the number of 
tax-paying males—for others all the mem- 
bers of tax-paying families—and, in a few 
cases, the total population both taxable and 
exempt from.taxation ; but in every case the 
number is given, as the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the province, without any reference 
to those distinctions with which it might be 
imagined Dr. M. was wholly unacquainted. 

We now give the census of 1812, which 
shews an increase since 1792 of about 53 
millions of souls. This being less than one 
per cent. annually, will not, we imagine, be 
considered improbable, especially when it is 
considered, that England has nearly doubled 
its population within 40 years, it having ad- 
vanced from 8,331,434, in 1801, to 14,990,- 
508, in 1841. 


Population of China-proper in 1812. 


Chih-le 4 : . 27,990,871 
Shan-tung . P . 28,958,764 
Shan-se e ° « 14,004,210 
Ho-nan ° . - 23,037,171 
Keang-soo_ . « 37,843,501 
Gan-hwuy . ‘ « 34,168,059 
Keang-se ° ‘ - 23,046,999 
Fuh-Keen  . . » 14,779,158 
Che-Keang . . . 26,256,784 
Hoo-pih , : - 27,370,098 
Hoo-nan . : -« 18,652,507 
Shen-se ° ° - 10,207,256 
Kan-suh . , - 15,354,875 
Sze-chuen ° . - 21,435,678 
Kwang-tung ‘ " - 19,174,030 
Kwang-se . ; - 7,313,895 
Yun-nan ‘ . - 5,561,320 
Kwei-chaw . ° . 5,288,219 


Total, 360,443,395 


Enormous as is the population of China, 
no difficulty needs be felt as to the power of 
that country to produce subsistence for all 
its inhabitants. If, in England, where many 





horses and other cattle are kept, 32 millions 
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of acres are sufficient for the support of 15 
millions of people—which allows two acres 
and less than a sixth for each person—the 
same quantity of land must be sufficient in 
China, where there are comparatively few 
horses and other cattle ; and the 830 millions 
of acres in China-proper will allow two acres 
and above a quarter for each of its 360 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

We had intended making some further re-| 
marks on the means of subsistence of the 
Chinese, but find this subject so ably treated 
by Mr. (now Sir John) Barrow, who accom- 
panied Earl Macartney’s Embassy to China, 
that we give his opinions in preference to our 
own. He says,in his Travels in China, p. 
576, “If the country was pretty equally parti- 
tioned out—if the land was applied solely to 
produce food for man—if no horses nor su- 
perfluous animals were kept for pleasure, and 
few only for labour—if the country was not 
drained of its best hands in foreign trade, and 
in large manufactories—if the carriage of 
goods, for exchanging with other goods, was | 
performed by canals and rivers and lakes, all | 
abounding with fish—if the catching of these 
fish gave employment to a very considerable 
portion of the inhabitants—if the bulk of the 
people were satisfied to abstain entirely from 
animal food, except such as is most easily pro- 
cured, that of pigs, and ducks, and fish—if 
only a very small part of the grain raised 
was employed in the distilleries, but was used 
as the staff of life for man—and if this grain 
was of such a nature as to yield twice, and 
even three times, the produce that wheat will 
give, on the same space of ground—if, more- 
over, the climate was so favourable as to al- 
low two such crops every year—if, under all 
these circumstances, twelve and a half acres 
of land would not support a family of five 
persons—the fault could only be ascribed to 
idleness or bad management. 

“Letus then for a moment consider that 
these, or similar, advantages operate in China 
—that every product of the ground is appro- 








priated solely for the food and clothing of 
man—that a single acre of land, sown with 
rice, will yield a sufficient quantity for the 
consumption of five people for a whole 
year, allowing to each person two pounds 
a day—provided the returns of the crops | 
are from twenty to twenty-five for one, 
which are considered extremely moderate, 
being frequently more than twice this quan- 
tity—that in the Southern provinces two 
crops of rice are produced in the year, one 
acre of which, I am well assured, with pro- | 


| 


per culture, will afford a supply of that grain 

even for ten persons ; and that an acre of cot- 

ton will clothe two or three hundred persons 

—we may justly infer that, instead of 12 
acres to each family, half that quantity would 4 
appear to be more than necessary ; and safe- 

ly conclude, that there is no want of land to 

support the assumed population of 333 mil- 

lions. This being the case, the population 

is not yet arrived at a level with the means 

which the country affords of subsistence.” 


SONNET. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Tae world is with me, and its many cares, 

Its woes—its wants—the anxious hopes and fears 

That wait on all terrestrial affairs— 

The shades of former and of future years— 

Foreboding fancies and prophetic tears, 

Quelling a spirit that was once elate. 

Heavens! what a wilderness the earth appears, 

Where Youth, and Mirth, and Health are out of date! 

But no—a laugh of innocence and joy 

Resounds, like music of the fairy race, 

And gladly turning from the world’s annoy 

I gaze upon a little radiant face, 

And bless, internally, the merry boy 

Who “ makes a son-shine in a shady place.” 
Colburn’s Magazine. 


SONNET.—LOVE THE WORLD. 
BY NOYCE BROWNE. 


Att full of love, as when the human soul 

Thinks of its own bright immortality, 

Seems this fairearth ! Whether you chance to stroll 

In city, where life’s language cannot die, 

But throbs eternal in the heavy air ; 

In landscape calm, or in the clustering wood, 

Whose green arms wind into a leafy snare, 

Make mimic night—yes, every where, the good, 

The bright and blest, will loving thought beget; 

And but for man’s self-quickened ills, which fret 

The mind like treason in a faithless state, 

My soul would drink of heaven, till it met 

Its god-like seas, when they can nought relate, 
But the bright life and light which did themselves 

create. 


tee 


Tax Pore ann THE Pacna.—Seven Egyptian 
workers in mosaic (who are about to repair to Rome ' 
at the expense of their Government, to perfect them- 
selves in the art) are to be the bearers of a new gift to 
the Sovereign Pontiff from Mehemet Ali, viz. four 
arge granite columns, recently found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes, and covered with hieroglyphics. 


Ror eee ee 


Tuenre has just been made, at the Museum of Ver- 
sailles, a classification of two collections of medals, 
each containing 100 pieces, forming the complement 
of the numismatic records of Napoleon, as General, 
Consul, and Emperor. All these medals were struck 
at the Paris Mint. 
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OBITUARY. 


Attan Coxnnincuam.—lIt is with deep sorrow that 
we atmnounce to our readers the death of this talented 
and humane man, who was an honour to his country 
and a blessing to all with whom he was connected. 
Like the morning star, he shone for a time amongst 
us, and the refulgence which marked his course will 
not only serve to light up his name to future genera- 
tions, but will shed a halo round the resting-place of 
the poet. 


“Peace be with him; his every thought 
Was friendship, love, and joy to all.” 


About two years ago our departed friend had a para- 
lytic stroke. He, however, shortly afterwards re- 


till the day of his death, belonged properly to a period 
which has already gone by. Some forty years ago, 
while yet an apprentice, he learned to take a keen 
interest in the politics of the time, both national and 
local; and when he commenced business as a book- 
seller he plunged into the thickest of the strife. His 
little shop in the High Street of Edinburgh used to 
be called by the Tories of the day a “den of sedi- 
tion ;” and certainly the tone of politics which pre- 
dominated there was of a more tranchant character 
than was to be found in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review : but all the Parliament House men who 
haunted it were not politicians of this stamp, and some 
of them could scarcely be called politicians at all. 
Among many who were often to be found there, we 
rentember a now eminent economist, and the present 
President of the Scottish Academy. John Robertson’s 
| shop was of all places in Edinburgh the place where 





covered sufficiently, not only to enable him to resume | a stranger would have found the richest specimens of 
his literary avocations, but to enjoy social life with all | the abandon of Scotch shrewdness and Scotch hu- 
his previous cheerful and entertaining disposition.| mour. The shop of David Bridges was its only rival 
But, alas! on Friday morning, the 28th of October, a| in this respect; and with all kind regard for the 
second attack, which his robust frame could not with- | memory of the gleg and gleesome individual, there 
stand, proved fatal, and deprived us of one of the) was not the same pith in the gossip of David's sanc- 
worthiest of men. \tum. It was the energy, the singleness of purpose, 

Allan Cunningham was born at Blackwood, in Dum- | the kindness of heart struggling with a fiery tempera- 
fries, late in the last century. He was of humble but | ment, and perhaps a few peculiarities adding to rather 
respectable parents, who apprenticed him to a stone- | than detracting from the charm of his real worth, that 
mason; but, as it is said, “genius o’erleaps all bar- | made the patriotic bookseller so attractive behind his 
riers ;” so was it with him, for he soon raised himself | counter—so delightful of an evening at Mr. Fergu- 
above the condition in which fortune had placed him. | son’s in the Lawnmarket. Mr. Robertson was one 

About the year 1810, Allan Cunningham first made | of those who about the year 1816 or 1817 commenced 
his debut in the literary world, and the eclat which at-| a struggle against the close system in the Town- 
tended some of his poetical productions led to his de- | Council, which was long the most prominent theme 
termination of adopting literature as a profession. | of local interest in Edinburgh. It may be said to 
The same year he came to London, obtained an en- | have been this struggle which gave birth to the Scofs- 
gagement on the newspaper daily press as reporter,| man newspaper. Mr. Robertson was one of its 
and afterwards aided to give life to the “ London | founders: and the naive and graphic accounts of the 
Magazine.’ “Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” a drama; | secret conclave of the Council, which he supplied to 
“ Paul Jones,” “Sir Michael Scott,” and the “ Songs | its columns, were among its most amusing articles and 
of Scotland,” successively appeared, and attested his | the most effective arrows discharged against the close 
literary talent and industry. system. Mr. Robertson’s connexion with that journal 

Some time afterwards he obtained a situation in the | and its termination were alike honourable to him, as a 
studio of Sir Francis (then Mr.) Chantrey, which in- | fearless man and a man who would not seek for victory 
fluenced much the future career of both parties; for | by the slightest deviation from strict veracity. His 
Chantrey, we have no doubt in asserting, was indebted | party triumphed—that all the world knows; but it 
to Cunningham for those poetical ideas which raised | will never be known beyond the limits of Edinburgh 
his sculpture into reputation ; and to this advantageous | how much its local success was promoted by his un- 
circumstance the poet’s attention was first drawn to! wearied and disinterested exertions; and it is not 
art. His “British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- | worth while to confer upon a few place-hunters the 
tects’” will be long a popular work. His biography | notoriety they would gain by its being known how 
of Burns was, according to his own acknowledgment, | they repaid him. The charitable institutions of Edin- 
a labour of love. He had seen the great bard of the burgh lie under deep obligations to Mr. Robertson’s 
north in boyhood, and had worshipped him through- | active support. In his native city, his place will not 
out life. It is stated that only two nights before his | be easily filled up: it will be long ere we look upon 
death he finished the biography of his friend Sir David | so perfect a specimen of the Edinburgh citizen in all 
Wilkie. the worth as in all the peculiarities of that character. 


Besides his many friends who regret his loss are an 
excellent wife and family. His youngest son, Peter, 
has followed the footsteps of his father, and has already 
gained reputation in the world of letters. 


Mr. Joun Rosertsox.—The Edinburgh joumals 
of this week announce the death of one who some 
twenty years ago was one of the features of Auld Reekie. 
Though not a very old man, (only fifty-five) and 
though an active and influential citizen of Edinburgh 


To those peculiarities we have no scruple in alluding 
—they were inseparable from his virtues, and lent a 
higher zest to his shrewd and original remarks. He 
was the metal of which martyrs are made, cast in an 
| Edinburgh mould. There was nothing of the fanatic 
; about him, and yet in his sincerity, fearlessness, a 
high-wrought strain of enthusiasm, which could even 
court obloquy for the cause he loved—in his entire 
Scotchness—he has often reminded us of Scott’s David 
Deans. 
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114 OBITUARY.—LETTERS, SCIENCE AND ART. 


Lany Cattcort.---On the 21st instant died Lady | Saturday last,when he was attacked by paralysis, which 
Calleott, the wife of Sir A. Callcott, R.A.  Itis thirty ' rendered him speechless. He was, however, perfectly 
years since this lady came before the public as an au- | conscious of his approaching dissolution, and to the 
thor, being then Mrs. Maria Graham, under which | last recognised his family and friends. ‘The deceased 
name she published at Edinburgh, in quarto, 1812, | prelate was elevated to the episcopal bench by the late 
“Journal of a Residence in India,” which was repub- | Whig Ministry, and is said to have been very de- 
lished in 1815 in London, together with another vo- | cidedly liberal in his politics ; but he was nevertheless 
lume in 8vo, entitled, « Letterson India.” Among her, much esteemed and respected by all parties for his 
writings may also be mentioned, “Journal of a Resi- | high standing and acquirements as an eminently 
dence in Chili,’ 4to; “Voyage to Brazil,’ 4to;) learned scholar, as well as for his kindness of heart 
“Three Months in the Mountains near Rome,” 8vo;| and mild unassuming deportment. The extensive 
and “Life of Nicholas Poussin,” Svo. | church patronage he enjoyed was uniformly exercised 

Bisnop or Casnet.--On Tuesday morning Dr. | i maintaining the interests and promoting the wel- 
Sandes, Bishop of Cashel and Waterford, expired at | fare of the working clergy of the dioceses over which 
his residence in Dublin. His lordship some years | he presided. Dr. Sandes was for many years a se- 


since, whilst travelling in England, met with a severe | Dior fellow and bursar in the University of Dublin. 
n 1836 he was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe, from 


accident, from the effects of which he never entirely : : i 
recovered. For the last two months he had been | Whence he was translated to Cashel in 1839. His 
staying at Brighton, and only returned to Dublin on | lordship was in his 64th year. 
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Prorosep Extenston or THE Principat Rart-{ Iw the Diary of Madam D’Arbley some notices are 
ways.——Surveys have been made, and the required afforded of Madam De Stael, with whom the Author 
notices given, for the construction of a branch line of the Diary, then Miss Burney, became acquainted. 
from the London and Brighton Railway at Croydon, | Here is a specimen of “ Corinne’s” attempts to capti- 
to pass from thence through Merstham, Mitcham, Brix- vate her new English friend :— 
ton, Tooting, Clapham, Lambeth, and Battersea, termi- Madame de Stael Holstein to Miss Burney. 
nating at the Wandsworth-road, near the Nine Elms- | ; 
station of the London and Southampton Railway. 
Surveys are now in progress, and application to Par- 
liament is intended to be made in the ensuing session 
for leave to construct a branch railway from the Blis- 
worth station on the London and Birmingham railway 
to Northampton and Peterborough, and likewise for 
another branch to Leamington, and Warwick. 
Branches are also in contemplation from the London 


“ Written from Juniper Hall, Dorking, Surrey, 1793. 

“When J learned to read english J begun by mil- 
ton, to know all or renounce at allin once. J follow 
the same system in writing my first english letter to 
| Miss burney ; after such an enterprize nothing can 
affright me. J feel for her so tender a friendship that 
it melts my admiration, inspires my heart with hope 
of her indulgence, and impresses me with the idea 


iD 7 mF tee M -akgees 5 | that in a tongue even unknown J could express senti- 
; jer railway to Us sury, Marg - . 
re ee ee ae ee ee ee oe deeply felt. my servant will return for a 


gate. The Eastern Counties railway are about to french answer. J entreat miss burney to correct the 
make ‘ me from their 7 at Kivedon to Bury | words but to preserve the sense of that card. best 
St. Edmund's; and the Northern and Eastern will compliments to my dear protectress, Madame Philipe.” 
extend theirs from Bishop’s Stortford to Cambridge, esis cya , 
terminating by a junction with the Norwich and Yar- | Pertu.—-Several subscriptions have been received 
mouth. ‘Two branch lines from Oxford are to be con- | towards the intended grand arch to be erected at Perth, 
structed to join the Great Western at Wallingford and | Commemorative of her Majesty’s visit to that part of 
Dideot; and a third to communicate with the Ayles- } Scotland. ‘The Earl of Kinnoul has given 50L. 

bury railway. Surveys are also in progress for aline| Gortrar.—The German Diet have come to a reso- 
to pass through the towns of Greenwich, Woolwich, | lution to purchase the house and the several collec- 
Gravesend, Rochester, and Maidstone. The above | tions of Goethe, at Weimar, and to preserve the whole 
iines, when completed, will open a direct line of com- | as a German national monument. 


munication with the metropolis from nearly all parts We have an account of the ceremony of inaugura- 
of the kingdom. ‘Two new stations have lately been ting a small chapel to the memory of the victims of 
opened on the London and Birmingham railway, at | the railway accident of the 8th May, on the spot of its 
Sudbury and Rimer, to accommodate the increasing | o¢currence at Bellevue. ‘The monument dedicated to 
traffic. Notre-Dame-des-F lammes, is triangular in form, built 

Maternat Impresstons Transmittrep.—M. | entirely of hewn stone, supported on three large co- 
Guislain mentions, amongst many other cases, the | lumns, and surmounted by a small statue of its patron 
fact, that a hen’s egg, sat upon by a magpie, was pro- | saint. On the principal facade, over the door of en- 
ductive of a game cock, surpassing every other animal | trance is inscribed “ Peace to the Victims of the 8th 
of the same kind. Pigeons of a lofty flight covered | May !” Within, above the altar, is a second statue of 
by heavy birds, were no longer able to quit the earth ; | “ Our-Lady-of-the-I"lames,” having, like the other, for 
and, vice versa, poulets produced from eggs sat upon | its base, a burning globe, on which is cut, in charac- 
by pigeons, have been observed to fly higher, and keep | ters representing the flame, the words—--“ ‘Io the Vic- 
longer on the wing, than other birds of their kind. tims of the 8th May, 1842,”—and beneath, “ Oh, good 
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and tender Mary! preserve us from the flames of ] 
eath! still more from those of Eternity!” The 
chapel has no other ornament. The relatives of the 
victims were present in great numbers, joining in the 
mass for the dead ; and the surrounding banks were 
crowded with silent and sympathising spectators. 


Tue French journals speak of two colossal statues 
—the first representing Constitutional France, hold- 
ing in one hand a flag, and with the other depositing 
a vote in the electoral urn—the second clothed in a 
lion’s skin, treading Corruption and Tyranny under 
foot, and representing Lihberty—which M. Gayrard 
has just finished, for the Hemicycle of the Chamber 
of Deputies. They are of French marble. 


A MONUMENT is about to be erected, in their native 
town of Bayeux, to three distinguished brothers, with 
the following inscription—“Here were born in the 
14th century, Alain Chartier, Poet, Orator and Histo- 
rian,---and his two Brothers, Jean, Historiographer to 
Charles VIIL., and Guillaume, Bishop of Paris.” 


A Lirerary and scientific mission under the dis- 
tinguished linguist, Francis Bopp, which the Prussian 
king has sent to the East Indies, has already been no- 
ticed, and it may be added as another proof of the 











practical interest which all that relates to these vast 
countries is now inspiring, that the French government 
has sent out a young Orientalist, M. Ch. Ochoa, to 
explore the regions of Central Asia, situate between 
Cashmere and Cafiristan. His instructions are to 
collect information relating to the history and geogra- 
phy of those countries, to the affinity existing between 
the different tribes, their languages, literature, and 
other analogous monuments. 


Listrz, the great pianist, has been appointed Ka- 
pellmeister Extraordinary to the Grand-duke of Saxe 
Weimar, an office which imposes on him the duty of 
directing the court concerts, and requires a residence 
of three months in the year at Weimar: and that he 
and Rubini have each received from the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the decoration of the 
order of Saint Ernest. 


Procress or Orptxton.—J. Simon, Fsq., LL..B., 
of Jamaica, was this day fortnight called to the bar by 
the Society of the Middle Temple; being the first 
Jew on record called to the common-law bar, and 
there being only one before in the Court of Chancery. 


DiIsTINcTION CONFERRED ON A Jrew.—A Jewish 
banker (M. Cohn of Antwerp) has been nominated 
knight of the Spanish order of Isabella. The country, 
in which a Jew some scores of years back could not 
set his foot without incurring the risk of being burnt 
alive, now decorates a Jew with an order! 


Pomertt.—According to the Frankfort Journal, 
recent excavations in the Street of Fortune, Pompeii, 
have brought to light some paintings on the walls of 
great freshness and beauty. 


Ampber.—A rich mine of yellow amber is stated to 
have been discovered near Potsdam ; and is mentioned 
as a rare, if not unique, case, as the substance is not 
of inland growth, and has hitherto been found princi- 
pally in and on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 


Asta Minor.—Among the latest explorations of 
antiquities in this quarter is a French expedition, un- 
der the direction of M. Tessier, to raise the remains 








of the Temple of Diana Leucophica, in Magnesia ; 


which is stated to have made some interesting disco- 
veries of complete and beautiful columns, with twelve 
bas-reliefs, admirably executed, and also of statues and 
other objects, which will greatly enrich the Parisian 
Academie des Beaux Arts. 

Botocna.—Life of Domenico Zampiere, called 
Domenichino, by a Roneagli. 1842.—The life of 
the great Bolognese master, who painted the St. Je- 
rome, a picture deserving the honour to be placed in 
the Vatican, opposite ta the ‘ Transfiguration,’ is just 
now published with great care, elegance and detail, 
The Life of Domenichino, one of the best pupils of 
the Caracci school, and then the immortally tremen- 
duous rival of them, and of his companions Guido, 
Albano, Tiarini, Lanfranco, Leonello Spada, Guer- 
cino, &c. &c, presents a quantity of facts of the 
greatest importance. Concluding with the horrible 
conspiracy against him by Spagnoletto, Lanfranco, 
Stanzione, &c. &c., and his lamentable fate, are all 
things of deep interest, and beautifully told by Signor 
Roncagli. 


Paris.— Works in Progress.—The spirit of im- 
proving and adorning public buildings is a striking ele- 
ment of the course of things in Paris at the present 
moment, and of these ornaments and alterations the 
churches reckon for a large proportion devoted to them. 
The cold stone gives place to living walls of fresco or 
oil painting, while statues, bronzes, mosaics, wood 
carvings, and other decorations attest the lavish spirit 
of the epoch. 


M. Herm, with a firm, laborious, and practised 
hand, has just finished at Saint Sulpice the chapel de- 
voted to the Souls in Purgatory. This great work 
has only occupied two years. In the same church 
M. Drolling is at work in another chapel, the painting 
of which he began in 1831, and it is not yet finished. 


Tut Stueton.—A French paper directs attention 
to the ruinous condition of the southern portion of 
this noble road over the Alps, which, unless speedily 
repaired, will become impassable. A traveller just 
returned from making the passage writes :—« ‘This 
magnificent work, this grand line of communication 
between France and Italy, is in danger of being closed. 
While the northern slope of the route is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, the southern slope, from 
the part it enters into the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia, is in such a state of entire neglect, that un-" 
less repairs are promptly executed the route will no 
longer be practicable for any kind of carriage; it will 
be dangerous even for pedestrians and beasts of bur- 
den. I do not speak from report; I assert only what 
[ have seen, having crossed this part of the Alps 
early in September. Before and after Isolla the tor- 
rents have overthrown the banks, and carried away 
a part of the road; and it was only by running the 
risk of having my carriage dashed to pieces a hundred 
times, by making long circuits round the declivity of 
the mountain, and by crossing overthrown rocks and 
huge masses of stone displaced by the waters, that I 
could at last arrive at Domo d’Ossola. The repairs to 
make the road passable would be comparatively trifling 
now ; but it is to be feared that the rains of autumn 
and the melting of the snows will so increase the 
damage that the Government will shrink from the ex- 
penses necessary to be incurred, and that this magni- 
ficent route will become entirely impassable, to the 
great detriment of commerce, and the regret of those 
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travellers who admire works which are at once mag- | of the first developed in ferro-cyanuret of potassium. 
nificent and useful.” | Mr. Lettsom communicated to the society notices— 

James tue Finst.—Among the addresses pre- | “ Of a new and important application of galvanism ;” 
sented to this monarch on his accession to the throne | by which P rof. Jacobi applies the galvano-plastic art 
was one from the town of Shrewsbury, in which the | the extraction of gold and silver from the ores ; the 
loyal inhabitants expressed a wish that his Majesty | former in compact plates, one of which, weighing 
might reign as long as the sun, moon, and stars en- | three-fourths of a pound, he had presented to the King 
dured. “Faith, mon,” said the King, “if I do reign | of Prussia ; the latter in a state of greater or less ag- 
so long, my son must govern by candlelight.”—Chel- | Stegation ;—“ On the employment of electro-magne- 
tenham Chronicle. | tism to the movement of machinery ;” in which it is 
stated that Mr. Wagner, to whom a reward of 100,000 


Micaart Ketty anv tae Income-Tax.—The qg_: . . 
following dialogue took place between Kelly and the | warove pee — ae i — aoe 
commissioners of Pitt’s income-tax, and is given in | pprreagiaradiegs mare Pigment Sete, 
il eles, ic Be * onl T i deg! ofl Sayama | to the senate of Frankfort that he has overcome every 

: . L ; ’ J - 


Salt ties caved | alee eek acai | difficulty, and that his large machine will be com- 
ee oe any Was | pleted in the month after the date of his report (July, 
the cause. | 1842.) ; 
Aw Ancient Inn S1enx.—An inn sign, 1,800 years | 
old, has just been discovered in Pompeii, in the Via th 
Fortune. It is a painting in fresco, and represents | has presented another volume of his «Etchings from 
Bacchus and Faunus pressing grapes brought to them | : 


; Read sig nelle” Nature’ (the fruits of the labour of his later years) to 
by a young slave, while a boy is directing the flow of | < 40 : 
age . % | the British Museum. We passed hours over this 
the juice into an amphora imbedded in the ground. It | ‘ DS 
ite! creping : : | work, “forgetful of ourselves,” and all the urgent re- 
is distinguished by the superior correctness of its draw- | __ sos Nese! fe 
: : | quirements of a hurried life, in admiration of the skill 
ing and beauty and freshness of colour. It is two and | *- ‘ 
«4 Git tak ta cee wencl os Hal of the artist, and the beauty brought so unexpectedly 
er a _ | and vividly before us. There was upland and valley, 
A Tue public will be gratified to learn that Lieut. mountain and moorland—the broad expanse of shal- 
Colonel W. N. Burns, son of the celebrated national _ low estuaries, the distance melting into thin air—bold 
poet, has remitted from India the handsome sum of | cliffs and cloud-capped headlands—the breezy downs, 
£40 for the relief of the poet's sister, Mrs. Begg, re- | and those quiet pastoral nooks to be met with only in 
siding at Tranent. From their having been removed | down countries, where pool or stream lie hid under the 
in early life from Scotland, and little connected with | cool shadows of giant elms and wizard beeches, and 
it since, the poet’s children knew scarcely any thing | the wearied spirit 
of the circumstances of their relations; but, on Mrs. —plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
Begg’s case being made known, they have acted in a | That in the various bustle of resort 
manner highly creditable to their feelings, as the above | Are all too ruffled. 
donation partly shows. We also understand that a| These, by the magic power of his art, Mr. Read had 
party of Scotsmen, residing at Halifax, Nova Scotia, | brought before us as in a pageant or a dream; each 
have manifested a striking degree of generosity to- | and all with its peculiar character and beauty, and, we 
wards the sister of Burns. On seeing a statement of | might be justified in saying, with something of the 
her case, they held a public meeting on the subject, | richness of colour, for never since it was laid down by 
and commenced a subscription, which ultimately | Rembrandt, has the dry point, as it is called, been 
reached £35. Mr. Chambers has now collected £380 | used with such magical effect. If we must object, 
for Mrs. Begg—-a sum amply sufficient for her future | (and to be critical is our vocation) we think that these 
comfort. | beautiful works are sometimes injured by over-elabora- 


Exrraorpreary Discovery.—At the conclusion | tion; that the first state of the plate is the best. In 
- of the lecture at the Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth, Mr. | ™°re than one instance, the sky, subsequently added, 
Robert Hunt, the secretary, announced the discovery | hangs like a pall over the picture. Mr. Read may 
by himself of a metallic plate which would receive, by | SY» and justly, the effect is true to nature; but it 1s 
mere contact, impressions of any printed page, engra- | beyond the power of his art, and Rembrant knew this, 
ving, or the like. This discovery was arrived at b | and rarely attempted it. 
following out the recent discoveries of Moeser, that | Tur Royal Academy of the Fine Arts (Paris) pro- 
bodies were constantly making impressions upon each | ceeded on Saturday to the election of a member in the 
other in absolute darkness, by the agency, as he con- | place of Cherubini. ‘The candidates were, Messrs. 
sidered, of latent light, but which Mr. Hunt thinks he Onslow, Adolphe Adam, and Batton, presented by the 
has certain proof of being latent heat. ‘The impression | section of music, and M. Ambroise Thomas, proposed 
received on the metal is at first invisible, but is readily | by the Academy. The number of voters was 36, 
brought out by the means of any vapour. Mr. Hunt | giving 19 as the required majority. On the first bal- 
exhibited some specimens of wood and copper-plate | lot, M. Adam obtained 18 votes, M. Onslow 17, and 
engravings, copied from the paper into the metal.| M. Batton 1. On the second trial, M. Onslow re- 
These copies exhibited every line of the original, and | ceived 19 votes to M. Adam’s 17, and was according- 
were far more distinct than any of the early daguerre- | ly proclaimed member. 
otypes. Mr. Hunt proposes to call this new art ther-! Dovexass Morrison, the rising artist who pro- 
mography.— West Briton. duced the fine studies of Haddon Hall, has just been 
Seecimens of Acari galvanici were lately laid be- | honoured with a gold medal from the King of Prussia, 
fore the Electrical Society of London, accompanied by | and another from his Serene Highness, the Duke of 
a note from Mr. Weekes, stating that they were some | Saxe Coburg Gotha. 


Mr. Reap, of Salisbury, to whose genius and en- 
usiasm we have so often borne willing testimony, 
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From Colburn’s New Magazine for December. 


SCHOOL FRIENDSHIPS. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


WHETHER women are abstractedly less 
formed for friendship than men, we cannot stop 
to inquire. When the tie does operate upon 
females, it certainly is (while it lasts) more 
energetic and trustworthy than among men; 
but, on the other hand, a woman is usually so 
taken up and preoccupied by family duties,— 
by the interests of her husband and children, 
that she has not leisure for extra parochial at- 
tachments. It is further to be observed that the 
friendships of women are more frequently 
formed with the opposite sex than with their 
own: and in the few cases in which females 
enter into relations of peace and amity with 
each other, it is most commonly but the prelude 
for a bitter and internecine warfare. 

But without dwelling too earnestly on this 
position, the life of school girls isso much more 


circumscribed than that of boys—their conduct | 


is so closely restricted, and their intellect so 
little called on, that there is far less scope af- 
forded for selection in the formation of their 
friendships; and when they have lived a little 
in the world their entire being and affections 
have become so changed, that identity itself 
nearly disappears. So those that parted inti- 
mates at the boarding-school, meet in society 
with the coolest indifference ; at most exchange 
a hasty recognition, and hurry onwards in 
search of newer and livelier interests. 

But though the school friendships of females 
are thus frail and unenduring, and yield but the 
perfume and the suppliance of a minute, they 
are, notwithstanding, while they last, exceed- 
ingly exalted and engrossing. The reasons are 
manifold. Girls in general are brought up in a 
denser atmosphere of illusions than boys; the 
realities of life are more sedulously excluded ; 
ignorance is made a substitute for innocence, 
and female youth is prepared for doing its duty 
in a world of things by a guarded training in 
every thing that is not. The judgment thus 
thwarted and crabbed, leaves the imagination 
unregulated, and every thing is excessive, be- 
cause nothing is compared. 

The friendships of girls are also augmented 
by the revolution which is goimg on at the 
time in their own frame; the consequent de- 
velopment of new ideas gives birth to endless 
self-questionings, which lead to mutual revela- 
tions combining the pleasures of curiosity and 
the charm of secrecy. ‘These associations ac- 
quire a factitious exaltation through the excita- 
ble nature of the subject. Such friendships 
indeed are little less than misplaced love. The 
adolescent stomach looks out beyond itself for 
something (it as yet knows not what,) and it 
takes to chalk and sealing-wax, and indulges in 
yearnings that are not imbodied in ideas. Thus 
ar unapplied fund of morbid expansiveness is 


generated, which is vested in the first object of 
sympathy that offers. The satirist may perhaps 
add to these causes the more garrulous and com- 
municative disposition of females,—in plainer 
English, their love of gossip, which, when all 
is said in the way of railing, is but the manifes- 
tation of a more sensitive and liant nature. 
| Lastly, must be added to these various sources 
of intimate association, the close circumvalla- 
'tion of prohibitions which environ boarding- 
' schoo] existence, and which occasion a stronger 
rush of the impulses in those channels which 
happen to be left free. 

| We have been led to put these thoughts ot 
ours upon paper by an anecdote of school friend- 
ship which we recently encountered, and which 
strikingly elucidates many points of our doc- 
trine. We shall therefore give it to our readers; 
|for though we cannot absolutely guarantee its 
| authenticity, and can only tell the tale as twas 
| told to us, yet there is something in its details 
'so accordant with the character of the times, 
and of the individuals, that it is impossible to 
refuse it a degree of credence. 

Most of our readers know something of Bo- 
_naparte’s foundation for female education at 
| Ecouen, an aping of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
}and Madame de Maintenon’s school at St. Cyr, 
but turned to other purposes. In this school 
the daughters of military parents of all ranks 
were admitted on a footing of perfect equality ; 
and the heiress of a marshal of France might 
become the intimate associate and confidante of 
the orphan of a corporal ora sergeant. Among 
the pupils of the establishment there were at one 
time three friends, whose mutual attachment 
was a subject of general remark and eulogy, in 
a school where emulation, carried to its fullest 
extent, rarely gave birth to jealousy or dislike. 
These heroines of friendship were called Hor- 
tense, Maria, and Clarissa. Maria was the 
child of a poor sub-lieutenant, who had been 
disabled by losing his eyes in an action on the 
Rhine. Clarissa, on the contrary, was the 
daughter of one of those generals who made 
such immense fortunes in the wars of the revo- 
lution, and to whom Napoleon had given prin- 
cipalities, as stop-gaps to appease ambition, till 
better things should turn up. Hortense was of 
a-still more distinguished birth. The young 
and interesting friends were remarkable for the 
equality of their attaimments; they pursued their 
studies with an identical success. At each dis- 
tribuuion of prizes the three names were sure to 
issue together from the mouth of the grand- 
chancellor of the empire, whose limited charge 
it was on such occasions to give honour where 
honour was due; and the three always rose to- 
gether to receive the same recompence. 

Years were thus passed away, and friendship 
ripened with the ripening intelligence of these 
Pylades and Orestes in petticoats, these Jona- 
thans and Davids in monitors. How comes it, 
by the by, that we have no female instances on 
record of proverbial friendship to quote as pen- 
idants for our masculine miracles? The day, 
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however, came (as such days always will come, | sixteen! No mistrusting of where the gate of 
if folks have only the patience to await them,) | the Tuileries might be in ten years’ time, where 
which was to part the friends, and to cut a gor- | themselves—in absence, in matrimony, in pri- 
dian-knot, to which the true lover’s is but as|son,or death. It really is very lucky that such 
one of Sterne’s “ equivocating reduplications.”’ | a thought does not often enter into the heads of 
The triumfeminate was to be broken up, a sister | the youthful ; what lively day-dreams it would 
was to be abstracted from the bevy: for Maria, | dissipate—what necessary previsions, ay, and 
the daughter of the blind lieutenant, was sum- | provisions, too, it would impede. 
moned to her home. Her mother had died,| ‘ Yes!” quoth Hortense, “on this day ten 
and her father was in want of an Antigone to| years, there, at the gate, I shall be, I swear it 
guide his benighted steps. ‘to you, Clarissa, and to you, Maria. Will you 
To tell what was the grief of the inseparables, | not be there also ?” 
to count the tears that fell, the sighs which; ‘Do you doubt it?” cried Maria and Clarissa 
were breathed to the winds, in utter neglect of | simultaneously; and they beckoned to a gar- 
the known propensity of the like autant en em-| dener, who was at work near the spot where 
porter, were an idle waste of time. The grief | they were standing. 
of well jointured widows, the sorrow of discon-| ‘* Do you be witness, George,” they said, “ of 
solate relicts of ungovernable shrews were as| our oath. We three, Hortense, Clarissa, and 
nothing in comparison ; and what is still more, | Maria, swear to give each other a meeting at 
les belles éplorées were in perfect earnest, and | the gate of the Tuileries this day ten years, at 
they lamented with a good faith as commenda- | this very hour of six in the evening.” 
ble as it is rare. We cannot help suspecting,| An Ecouen gardener was too polished a gen- 
too, that the bitterness of parting must have 'tleman to doubt a young lady’s word; and so 
been aggravated by something more than an in-| without more ado the conference broke up. 
stinctive foreknowledge of the consequences of |The next day Maria quitted Ecouen; three 
worldly associations upon the future duration | months after, Clarissa also left and was married ; 
of an attachment thus shaken to its centre. | and before the revolution of another year, Hor- 
Paris was within reach of Ecouen, and an in- | tense, in her turn, bade Madam Campan adieu 
tercourse with the capital must have already | and departed. 
exhibited the abyss which yawns between the} Here we must pause, to notice an improba- 
rich and the poor, between the humble and the | bility in the narrative of our Archbishop Turpin, 
powerful, in that head-quarters of the antiapo-| the author to whom we are indebted for the 
theosis of all things sublunary: for what was} story. The chances of Parisian life ought to 
the conduct of these young friends on the trying | have brought the friends together before ten 
emergency ? years could elapse. In those days, the exclusive 
Our sentimental readers will here perhaps | spirit which now separates the fauxbourg and 
anticipate our narrative, and jump pedibus| the chaussée d’Antin “far as the poles asun- 
junctis to the conclusion that they seule con- | der,” had not commenced ; and “la finance”’ 
solation in the prospect of a speedy re-union, as | and “la noblesse Vapolienne,”’ were on the best 
they should be successively liberated from the|terms. Clarissa, too, and Hortense, might, 
trammels of Ecouen ; and that the first use they } without any great stretch of benevolence, have 
proposed to make of their acquired free agency | laid their heads together to do something for 
should be (in the parlance of sentiment,) to| poor Maria and her parent. On reflection, 
rush into each other’s arms. No such thing—the | however, this, so far from being a ground for 
éleves of Madame Campan were too well brought | doubt, proves the ‘‘ o’er true” reality of the tale ; 
up not to be aware of the déconvenance of such | a romancer would not have missed such an op- 
an idea. ‘The world has its occupations which | portunity. The revolution was an epoch of 
impose, its pleasures which distract, and they | strong sensations, generosity was a fashion, and 
knew it. An immediate meeting never entered | a pension to the blind lieutenant, worthy of the 
their imagination. fifth act of a sentimental comedy, was in the 
Clarissa, the daughter of the General, the | very spirit of the times, too obvious to overlook. 
most thoroughly aware, in all probability, of the | Our respectable authority, however, has proved 
brilliant region she was predestined to inhabit, | himself above such claptraps, and he is to be 
was the first to form a rational view of the case ; | believed accordingly. 
and to bound her wishes to a re-union at that} Ten years! how soon they pass in this best 
more distant period when the first novelty of | of all possible worlds, and especially when we 
the world, its business, and its pleasures, should | occupy one of the best places in its ranks. As 
have passed, and when there might, perhaps, | for Clarissa, the splendour of her establishment 
be “*a time for such a word” was the theme of general conversation ; so, too, 
“‘Let us swear,” she said, “come weal, | was the elegance of her manners. Her husband 
come woe, that we three will meet this day ten | was one of the richest bankers in Europe; and 
years at the gate of the Tuileries.” his brilliant, busuing, pompous life, which was 
We might say much that is edifying of the | shared by his wife, was too engrossing to let 
young lady’s palpable violation of Horace’s | school friendships intrude. 
spem longam reseces. How confiding is youth! | The grandeurs which awaited Hortense were 
how strong the sentiment of vitality at sweet! still more distracting: as for Maria, she, poor 
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girl, as far as her friends seem to have known, 
might have possessed neither equipage nor 
establishment to make time fly withal—nothing 
beyond the consolation of seeing her father 
enjoy the warmth of the sun, when she led 
him into its rays. With her, however, time if 
it did not fly, must have crept; for with the 
sorrowful as with the joyous, with the poor as 
with the rich, nothing is stationary, except pens, 
ink, and paper. The time of tryst therefore 
arrived ‘in due course,” and the ten years 
were accomplished. 

It was ona Sunday in autumn, at ten minutes 
before six. The gardens of the Tuileries were, 
in the language of Hibernia, “to the fore ;” 
but as yet not one of the three friends —, ; 
five minutes later, the factionnaire at the gate 
still paced his appointed ground, undisturbed 
by friendship en emeute. But hark! the clock 
strikes, and behold as the last bell tolls, a car- 
riage rolls up with its four horses. The car- 
riage was covered with gold, the horses were 
genuine English. ‘The door opened, and a 
lady, still young, alighted and cast an inquiring 
glance on every side. She was beautiful and 
splendidly dressed, and all the world gathered 
round her to admire. 

This glittering personage was no other than 
Maria—Maria, the poor daughter of the poor 
lieutenant. What had operated such a change ? 

Ten years, we have said, had passed; and 
ten years we were taught at school were too 
much for Troy: a single day indeed sufficed to 
overthrow Nineveh and the Trocadero; nine 
years, according to Horace, will ripen a tragedy, 
and as many hours will create a perfect and 
firstrate melodrama. Time, though it measures 
all things, is itself measured by the clockmaker 
alone. The reader, therefore, will not be sur- 
prised to learn that two nights—a night of fire 
and a night of snow—should suffice to explain 
the phenomenon of Maria’s equipage and ap- 
pearance. Moscow had not burned in vain, 
“the winter’s flaw” had triumphed over Napo- 
leon, the “‘Grand Restorateur’” was reseated 
on his throne, and among other restorations 
that followed, was that of Maria’s family to the 
ample estates they had forfeited at the emigra- 
tion. It is, indeed, an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 

While Maria thus stood, the observed of all 
observers, but intent only on the expected 
advent of her two great friends, a female, 
modestly dressed in clothes whose neatness 
could not conceal their poverty, approached 
with a hesitating step, and addressed her. In 
an instant, Maria was in the arms of Cla- 
rissa. 

Clarissa, the rich Clarissa, the daughter of 
the peculating General of the empire, the wife 
of the millionaire banker, had been long ruined. 
Her husband was a bankrupt and a fugitive. 

** You will tell me your story at night,” said 
Maria, hastily ; ‘for we part no more. I was 
poor at Ecouen, and you disdained not to love 





me. Iam now rich in my turn, and you must 
not let pride come between us, but accept the 
old equality of our school.” 

Clarissa, less hurt probably than surprised at 
the elan of generosity thus blurted out, was 
about to enter her friend’s carriage, when they 
paused by one accord, and looked at each other. 

“‘ But Hortense, where is Hortense?” they 
asked at an instant. 

‘You knew what she was,’’ said Maria, 
with a sigh. 

“You know what she is,” added Clarissa, 
and a tear dropped as she spoke. 

Ten years had made Maria rich and Clarissa 
poor. Ten years had carried Hortense an exile 
to Germany. 

At that moment they were addressed by a 
third person who was evidently seeking for 
them. 

** Are not you Clarissa—and you madame, 
are you not Maria,” said the gardener George ; 
for it was he who spoke. ‘* This,” he con- 
tinued, “is for you, and this for you.” 

He placed, as he spoke, into the hands of 
each a small box, and disappeared in the crowd. 

The two friends opened their respective 
boxes, and found within, the two halves of a 
crown. It was that worn by the ex-Queen of 
Holland, the elegant, the accomplished sister- 
in-law of Napoleon ! 


Preussta.—The King of Prussia has appointed 
another commission, composed of thirty-two members, 
to visit the East Indies, and make a scientific and ar- 
tistic examination of those countries. The duration 
of the mission is provisionally fixed for three years; 
and the distinguished linguist, Francis Bopp, is ap- 
pointed its President. He has also given orders for 
the formation, in Berlin, of a Winter-garden, similar 
to that of Breslau, but on a more magnificent scale. 
A sum of 800,000 thalers (about 120,000/. sterling) 
has been allotted to this purpose; the field near the 
Brandenburg gate, known as the Champ-de-Mars, 
eight hundred feet in length and six hundred in width, 
has been appropriated as the site ; and the works have 
been placed under the direction of Herr Kroll, the 
Dresden gardener, who formed the winter-garden of 
Breslau. The roof will be of glass, supported by 
columns of granite or cast-iron, the heating will be 
effected by means of subterranean steam-pipes, and 
the garden will be lighted by gass. The Botanical 
Section of the Royal Academy of Sciences has been 
called on to furnish a list of the exotics which, whether 
for their beauty or use, it is most desirable to cultivate 
in the establishment. From the same capital, we 
hear of an order enlarging the freedom of the press. 
All writings of more than twenty leaves are to be ex- 
empt from censorship; but, twenty-four hours before 
publication, a copy must be deposited with the police 
directors. ‘The police can exercise no other power 
than that of denouncing the work to the tribunals; 
they cannot make a previous seizure, or prevent pub- 
lication. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for December. 


ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


No wonder poets choose thee for their theme, 
Great Time! E’en if the lay be weak, ’twould seem, 
From thy sublimity, to surely gain 
Both power and glory,—borrowed not in vain; 
For peerless attar, ’prisoned in dull clay, 
Doth make the poor earth rich, though pass’d away, 
Leaving a legacy of wealth behind. 
*Tis thus we seek embodiment to find 
Of those high thoughts, which, like an essence rare, 
Men fain would bind and keep; for this they share 
The subtle power or spirit with some thing 
Of meaner quality, and strive to bring, 
And hold, within their reach that spirit-power 
Impalpable as fragrance from a flower. 
So poets strive to summon at their call 
Th’ embalming words, which, if they come at all, 
The best and brightest are but earthy things, 

Dimming the radiance they should enshrine, 
Too weak to follow Thought’s aspiring wings, 

Or pierce the depths of its unfathom’d mine! 


Thou of the iron rule, great Time !—the thought 
Of thee is all so vast, we cannot hope 
To find for it a prison in the scope 
Of narrow words ;—enough if there be caught 
Some feeble sparks, in kindred minds to light 


They fashion thee, old Time, with wings outspread ; 
Yet I could think that sometimes they are furl’d, 

When thou dost move with halt and lagging tread, 
Casting a shadow on that inner world 

The mind itself creates. Lovers do count 
The shadow’d days of absence, dark indeed 

To the true heart, which eagerly would mount 
The car of Phoebus, that each lazy steed 

Might mend its pace, and gallop to the goal, 

Which seems so sadly distant to his soul. 

Neither, methinks, hast thou too swift a flight 

For him Ambition lures!’ Expectant wight, 

Who struts along beneath his galling chain 

Proudly, because ’tis gilt; looking in vain 

To meteor fires, which mock his ardent chase, 

Neglecting flowers he crushes in the race. 


And there are others, too, who sometimes chide 
The tardy pace of Time. In these there meet 

Bright intellect and heart,~with the high tide 
Of keen sensations ;—waters pure and sweet 

To mirror fleeting joys; but dark and deep 

Their under currents, where ingulfed there sleep 

The wrecks of precious things. And such do long 

And yearn for years to swiftly pass along 

Till “ times” shall be less “ out of joint” with all 
Those revelations of a loftier state. 

They see the twilight, and they feel the pall 


late— 
Will be by Time removed ;—such would not stay 
His rapid onward flight. Let him away! 


a wealth 
Which we look back on through the golden gate 
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A flame, which there may grow more clear and bright. 


OF THE YEAR. 


That ne'er shall ope again. With heart elate, 
Youth is but little prized, until by stealth 
We feel it shrinking, like a hoarded store, 

On which th’ inheritor draws heavy drafts. 

So they were just, methinks no bitter shafts 
Are left to rankle when our youth is o’er. 

Who would give back the fruits of riper years 
For the mere blossoms, or the produce crude 
Of the May-days of life—their hopes and fears? 

Both hollow cheats, which most in youth intrude 
To misdirect our steps:---the world we find, 
Its joys and dangers, different to the mind, 
(Greater or less, but still of different hue,) 
From the false scenes they conjured to our view! 


But myriad are the clinging memories, 
Which unto earth’s “tired denizens” must rise 
Whene’er the mind, as now, just stays to mark 
The pauseless tread of Time !—Into thy dark 
And measureless abyss, Eternity, 
A few more sands are dropt.—Eternity ! 
That is a thing too vast for human speech, 
Which soaring thought indeed can never reach! 
Enough, created Time sprang from thy womb, 
Of which thou art as well the mighty tomb! 
Let us not mourn the rapid flight of Time, 
The world grows richer ev'ry hour we live ; 
Not in the drossy store of India’s clime, 
But in the dearer wealth that mind can give. 
Pass o’er us then, old ‘Time, with wings outspread, 
Scatt’ring the blessings which shall still endure, 
“ Rip’ning and rotting” as our path we tread, 
And healing wounds which only thou canst cure! 


Tae Grrr is an’ American Annual; and, according 
to the publishers, is in “every respect an American 
work”—+the contributors, artists, and all are native. 
Put into the critical alembiec for analysis, it is proba- 





Which covers this fair laughing earth—though | 


What does Time rob us of!—our youth!—-That 





ble that the Gift might not furnish a greater quantity 
| of absolute merit than our English Annuals; but 
| many of its subjects being Transatlantic, they have 
the novelty derived from change of scene. The 
scenery, indeed, may be no better than what we have 
left, but it is a change nevertheless, and beneficial for 
being so. The contributors to the American Annual 
may not have a more skilful knack than their English 
confréres, but they bring more zeal and freshness to 
their task, and, we think, a better knowledge of the 
things they undertake to write about. Their most 
obvious fault is verboseness, especially in their intro- 
ductions; but they display more spirit: they are less 
relaxed in tone and less faded in tint. 


Tue Frankfort papers state that at a meeting lately 
held by the shareholders of the society for the con- 
struction of a canal to join the Danube to the Maine, 
a report of a satisfactory nature was presented relative 
_to the state of the works. All the mason work, em- 
| bankments, and sluices, are finished, and the works 
undertaken for the improvement of the Altmuhl are 
| 80 far advanced as to allow a vessel tolerably laden to 
pass from Kelheim to Dietfurt. There only remains, 
therefore, the operation of sending water into the 
: canal, which cannot be undertaken until spring. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Southey and Porson. 


Porson.—Many thanks, Mr. Southey, for 
this visit in my confinement. I do believe 
you see me on my last legs; and perhaps 
you expected it. 

Southey.—Indeed, Mr. Professor, I expected 
to find you unwell, according to report ; but 
as your legs have occasionally failed you, 
both in Cambridge and in London, the same 
event may happen again many times before 
the last. The cheerfulness of your counte- 
nance encourages me to make this remark. 

Porson.—There is that soft, and quiet, and 
genial humour about you, which raises my 
spirits and tranquilizes my infirmity. Why 
(I wonder) have we not always been friends ? 

Southey.—Alas, my good Mr. Professor! 
how often have the worthiest men asked the 
same question—not indeed of each other, 
but of their own hearts—when age and 
sickness have worn down their asperities, 
when rivalships have grown languid, ani- 
mosities tame, inert,and inexcitable, and when 
they have become aware of approaching 
more nearly the supreme perennial fountain 
of benevolence and truth ? 

Porson.—Am | listening to the language 
and to the sentiments of a poet? I ask the 
question with this distinction; for I have 
often found a wide difference between the 
sentiments and the language. Generally 
nothing can be purer or more humane than 
what is exhibited in modern poetry; but I 
may mention to you, who are known to be 
exempt from the vice, that the nearest neigh- 
bours in the most romantic scenery, where 
every thing seems peace, repose, and harmony, 
are captious and carping one at another. 
When I hear the song of the nightingale, I 
neglect the naturalist; and in vain does he 
remind me that his aliment is composed of 
grubs and worms. Let poets be crop-full of 
jealousy ; let them only sing well—that is 
enough for me. 

Southey—I think you are wrong in your 
supposition that the poet and the man are 
usually dissimilar. 

Porson.—There is a race of poets—not, 
however, the race of Homer and Dante, 
Milton and Shakespeare—but a race of poets 
there is, which nature has condemned to a 
Siamese twinship. Wherever the poet is, 

Vor. I.—Fes. 1843. Tl 





there also must the man obtrude obliquely 
his ill-favoured visage. From a drunken 
connexion with Vanity this surplus ofispring 
may always be expected. In no two poets 
that ever lived do we find the fact so re- 
markably exemplified as in Byron and 
Wordsworth. But higher power produces 
an intimate consciousness of itself; and 
this consciousness is the parent of tranquility 
and repose. Small poets (observe, I do not 
call Wordsworth and Byron small poets) 
are as unquiet as grubs, which, in their 
boneless and bloodless flaccidity, struggle 
and wriggle and die the moment they tum- 
ble out of the nutshell and its comfortable 
drowth. Shakespeare was assailed on every 
side by rude and beggarly rivals, but he 
never kicked them out of his way. 
Southey.—Milton was less tolerant; he 
shrivelled up the lips of his revilers by the 
austerity of his scorn. In our last conversa- 
tion, I remember, I had to defend against 
you the weaker of the two poets you just 
now cited, before we came to Milton and 
Shakespeare. J am always ready to under- 
take the task; Byron wants no support or 
setting off, so many workmen have been em- 
ployed in the construction of his throne, 
and so many fair hands in the adaptation of 
his cushion and canopy. But Wordsworth, 
in his poetry at least, always aimed at * * 
Porson.—My dear Mr. Southey! there are 
two quarters in which you cannot expect 
the will to be taken for the deed: I mean 
the women and the critics. Your friend 
inserts parenthesis in parenthesis, and adds 
clause to clause, codicil to codicil, with all the 
circumspection, circuition, wariness, and 
strictness, of an indenture. His client has it 
hardand fast. But what isan axiom in law is 
none in poetry. You cannot say in your pro- 
fession, plus non vitiat ; plus is the worst vi- 
tiator and violator of the Muses and the Graces. 
Be sparing of your animadversions on 
Byron. He will always have more partisans 
and admirers than any other in your confra- 
ternity. He will always be an especial fa- 
vourite with the ladies, and with all who, 
like them, have no opportunity of comparing 
him with the models of antiquity. He pos- 
sesses the soul of poetry, which is energy ; 
but he wants that ideal beauty which is the 
sublimer emanation, I will not say of the 
real, for this is the more real of the two, but 
of that which is ordinarily subject to the 
common senses. With much that is admi- 
rable, he has nearly all that is vicious; a 
large grasp of small things, without select n 
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and without cohesion. This likewise is the 
case with the other, without the long hand 
and the strong fist. 

Southey.—I have heard that you prefer 
Crabbe to either. 

Porson.—Crabbe wrote with a twopenny 
nail, and scratched rough truths and rogues’ 
facts on mud walls. There is, however, 
much in his poetry, and more in his moral 
character, to admire. Comparing the smart- 
ness of Crabbe with Young’s, I cannot help 
thinking that the reverend doctor must have 
wandered in his Night Thoughts rather too 
near the future vicar’s future mother, so 
striking is the resemblance. But the vicar, 
if he was fonder of low company, has greatly 
more nature and sympathy, greatly more 
vigour and compression. Young mortalized 
at a distance on some external appearances 
of the human heart; Crabbe entered it on all 
fours, and told the people what an ugly thing 
it is inside. 

Southey—This simple-minded man_ is 
totally free from malice and animosity. 

Porson.—Rightly in the use of these two 
powers have you discriminated. Byron is 
profuse of animosity; but I do believe him 
to be quite without malice. You have lived 
among men about the Lakes, who want the 
vigour necessary for the expansion of ani- 
mosity; but whose dunghills are warm 
enough to hatch long egg-strings of malice, 
after a season. 

Southey—It may be so; but why advert 
to them? In speaking of vigour, surely you 
cannot mean vigour of intellect? An animal 
that has been held with lowered nostrils in 
the Grotto del Cane, recovers his senses 
when he is thrown into the Agnano; but 
there is no such resuscitation for the writer 
whose head has been bent over that poetry, 
which, while it intoxicates the brain, deadens 
or perverts the energies of the heart. In vain 
do pure waters reflect the heavens to him: 
his respiration is on the earth and earthly 
things; and it is not the whispers of wisdom, 
or the touches of affection—it is only the 
shout of the multitude—that can excite him. 
It soon falls, and he with it. 

Porson —Do not talk in this manner with 
the ladies, young or old; a little profligacy 
is very endearing to them. 

Southey—N ot to those with whom I am 
likely to talk. 

Porson.—Before we continue our discus- 
sion on the merits of Mr. Wordsworth, and 
there are many great ones, I must show my 
inclination to impartiality, by adducing afew 
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instances of faultiness in Byron. For you 
must bear in mind that I am council for the 
crown against your friend, and that it is not 
my business in this place to call witnesses 
to his good character. 

Southey—Y ou leave me no doubt of that. 
But do not speak in generalities when you 
speak of him. Lay your finger on those 
places in particular which most displease 
you. 

Porson.—\t would benumb it—neverthe- 
less, I will do as you bid me; and, if ever I 
am unjust in a single tittle, reprehend me in- 
stantly. But at present, to Byron as I pro- 
posed. Give me thevolume. Ay, that is it. 

Southey—Methinks it smells of his own 
favourite beverage, gin and water. 

Porson.—No bad perfume after all. 

“ Nought of life left, save a quivering 

When his limbs were slightly shivering.” 


Pray, what does the second line add to the 
first, beside empty words ? 

« Around a slaughter’d army lay.” 
What follows? 

«No more to combat or to bleed.” 
Verily! Well; more the pity than the won- 
der. According to historians, (if you doubt 
my fidelity, I will quote them,) slaughtered 
armies have often been in this condition. 


« We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day, 

When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prev.” 


A prey “in the hue of his slaughters.” This 
is very pathetic; but not more so than the 
thought it suggested to me, which is plainer— 


« We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Camus, and thought of the day, 
When damsels would show their red garters 
In their hurry to scamper away.” 


Let us see what we can find where this other 
slip of paper divides the pages. 
“Let he who made thee.” 
Some of us at Cambridge continue to say, 
“Let him go.” Is this grammatical form 
grown obsolete? Pray, let Jknow. Some 
of us are also much in the habit of pro- 
nouncing real as if it were a dissyllable, and 
ideal as if it were a trisyllable. All the 
Scotch deduct a syllable from each of these 
words, and Byron’s mother was Scotch. 
What have we here ? 


« And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste.” 


I profess my abhorrence at gilding even a 
few square leagues of waste. 
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“ Thy fanes, thy temples,” 
Where is the difference ? 
«“ Rustic plough.” 


There are more of these than of city ploughs 
or court ploughs. 


“Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely 
walls.” 


What think you of a desolate cloud 
« O’er Venice’ lovely Walls?” 


Where poets have omitted, as in this in- 
stance, the possessive s, denoting the geni- 
live case, as we are accustomed to call it, 
they are very censurable. Few blemishes 
in style are greater. But here, where no let- 
ter s precedes it, the fault is the worst. In 
the next line we find 
“ Athens’ armies.” 


Further on, he makes Petrarca say that his 
passion for Laura was a guilty one. If it 
was, Petrarca did not think it so, and still 
less would he have said it. 

Southey —This arises from his ignorance, 
that reo in Italian poetry, means not only 
guilty, but cruel and sorrowful. 

Porson——He fancies that Shakespeare’s 
Forest of Arden is the Belgian Forest of the 
same name, differently spelt, Ardennes ; 
whereas it began near Stratford upon Avon, 
and extended to Red-ditch and the Ridgeway, 
the boundary of Warwickshire, and Worces- 
tershire, having for its centre the little town 
Henley, called to this day Henley in Arden. 

Southey.—Y ou will never find in Words- 
worth such faults as these. 

Porson.—Perhaps not; but let us see. I 
am apprehensive that we may find graver, 
and without the excuse of flightiness or in- 
citation. We will follow him, if you please, 
where you attempted (as coopers do in their 
business more successfully) to draw together 
the staves of his quarter-cask, by putting a 
little fire of your own chips in it. Yet they 
start and stare widely; and even your prac- 
tised hand will scarcely bring it into such 
condition as to render it a sound or saleable 
commodity. You are annoyed, I perceive, at 
this remark. | honour your sensibility. 
There are, indeed, base souls which genius 
may illuminate, but cannot elevate. 


“ Struck with an ear-ache by all stronger lays, 
They writhe with anguish at another’s praise.” 


Meantime, what exquisite pleasure must you 
have felt, in being the only critic of our age 
and country, labouring for the advancement 
of those who might be thought your rivals! 


| No other ventured to utter a syllable in be- 
half of your friend’s poetry. While he 
“wheeled his downy flight,” it lay among 
the thread-papers and patch-work of the se- 
dater housewifes, and was applied by them 
to the younger part of the family, as an an- 
tidote against all levity of behaviour. ‘The 
last time we met, you not‘ only defended 
your fellow-soldier while he was lying ou 
the ground, trodden and wounded, and cry- 
ing out aloud, but you lifted him up on your 
shoulders in the middle of the fight. Pre- 
sently we must try our strength again, if you 
persist in opposing him to the dramatists of 
Athens. 

Southey—You mistake me widely in 
imagining me to have ranked him with the 
|Greek tragedians, or any great tragedians 
| whatsoever. I only said that, in one single 
poem, Sophocles or Euripides would proba- 
bly have succeeded no better. 

Porson—This was going farenough. But 
I will not oppose my unbelief to your be- 
lief, which is at all times the pleasanter. 
Poets, I find, are beginning to hold critics 
cheap, and are drilling a company out of their 
own body. At present, in marching they lift 
up their legs too high, and in firing they shut 
their eyes. 

Southey —There is little use in arguing 
with the conceited and inexperienced, who, 
immersed in the slough of ignorance, cry 
out, “ There youare wrong ; there we differ,” 
&e. Wry necks are always stiffly and hot 
heads are still worse when they grow cool. 

Porson.—Let me ask you, who, being both 
a poet and a critic, are likely to be impartial, 
whether we, who restore the noble forms 
which time and barbarism have disfigured, 
are not more estimable than those artisans 
who mould in coarse clay, and cover with 
plashy chalk, their shepherds and shep- 
herdesses for Bagnigge-Wells ? 

Southey—I do not deny nor dispute it ; 
but, awarding due praise to such critics, of 
whom the number in our own country is 
extremely small, bishoprics having absorbed 
and suffocated half the crew, I must,in de- 
fence of those particularly whom they have 
criticised too severely, profess my opinion 
that our poetry of late years, hath gained to 
the full as much as it hath lost. 

Porson.—The sea also, of late years, and 
all other years too, has followed the same 
law. We have gained by it empty cockle- 
shells, dead jelly-fish, sand, shingle, and vo- 
luminous weeds. On the other hand, we 
‘have lost our exuberant meadow-ground, 
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slowly abraded, stealthily bitten off, morsel | 
after morsel; we have lost our fat salt- 
marshes; we have lost our solid turf, be- 
sprinkled with close flowers; we have lost 
our broad umbrageous fences, and their trees 
and shrubs and foliage of plants innumerably 
various ; we have lost, in short, every thing 
that delighted us with its inexhaustible rich- 
ness, and aroused our admiration at its irre- 
gular and unrepressed luxuriance. 

Southey.—-1 would detract and derogate 
from no man; but pardon me if I am more 
inclined toward him who improves our own 
literature, than towards him who elucidates 
any other. 

Porson.---Our own is best improved by 
the elucidation of others. Among all the 
bran in all the little bins of Mr. Words- 
worth’s beer-cellar, there is not a legal quart 
of that stout old English beverage with which 
the good Bishop of Dromore regaled us. The 
buff jerkins we saw in Chevy Chase, please 
me better than the linsy-woolsy which en- 
wraps the puffy limbs of our worthy host at 
Grasmere. 

Southey.—Really this, if not random ma- 
lice, is ill-directed levity. Already you have 
acquired that fame and station to which no- 
body could oppose your progress: why not 
let him have his? 

Porson—So he shall; this is the mark I 
aim at. It is a difficult matter to set a weak 
man right, and it is seldom worth the trou- 
ble; but it is infinitely more difficult, when a 
man is intoxicated by applauses, to persuade 
him that he is going astray. The more ten- 
der and coaxing we are, the oftener is the 
elbow jerked into oursides. There are three 
classes of sufferers under criticism—the que- 
rulous, the acquiescent, and the contemptu- 
ous. In the two latter, there is usually 
something of magnanimity ; but in the que- 
rulous we always find the imbecile, the vain, 
and the mean-spirited. I do not hear that 
you ever have condescended to notice any 
attack on your poetical works, either in note 
or preface. Meanwhile, your neighbour 
would allure us into his cottage by setting 
his sheep-dog at us; which guardian of the 
premises runs after and snaps at every pebble 
thrown to irritate him. 

Southey.—Pray, leave these tropes and 
metaphors, and acknowledge that Words- 
worth has been scornfully treated. 

Porson.---Those always will be who show 
one weakness at having been attacked on 
another. J admire your suavity of temper, 





and your consciousness of worth; your dis- 
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dain of obloquy, and your resignation to the 
destinies of authorship. Never did either 
poet or lover gain any thing by complaining. 

Southey.—-Such sparks as our critics are 
in general, give neither warmth nor light, and 
only make people stare and stand out of the 
way, lest they should fall on them. 

Porson.---Those who have assaulted you 
and Mr. Wordsworth are perhaps less ma- 
licious than unprincipled; the pursuivants 
of power, or the running footmen of faction. 
Your patience is admirable; his impatience 
is laughable. Nothing is more amusing than 
to see him raise his bristles and expose his 
tusk at every invader of his brushwood, 
every marauder of his hips and haws. 

Southey.—-Among all the races of men, 
we English are at once the most generous 
and the most ill-tempered. We all carry 
sticks in our hands to cut down the heads of 
the higher poppies. 

Porson.---A very high poppy, and sur- 
charged with Lethean dew, is that before us. 
But continue. 

Southey—I would have added, that each 
resents in another any injustice ; and resents 
it indeed so violently, as to turn unjust on 
the opposite side. Wordsworth, in whose 
poetry you yourself admit there are many 
and great beauties, will, 1 am afraid, be toss- 
ed out of his balance by a sudden jerk in 
raising him. 

Porson.—Nothing more likely. The re- 
action may be as precipitate as the pull is 
now violentagainst him. Injudicious friends 
will cause him less uneasiness, but will do 
him greater mischief than intemperate oppo- 
nents. 

Southey —Y ou cannot be accused of either 
fault: but you demand too much, and pardon 
no remissness. However, you have at no 
time abetted by your example the paltry 
pelters of golden fruit paled out from them. 

Porson—Removed alike from the crowd 
and the coterie, I have always avoided, with 
timid prudence, the bird-cage walk of litera- 
ture. [ have withholden from Herman and 
some others, a part of what is due to them; 
and J regret it. Sometimes I have been ar- 
rogant, never have I been malicious. Un- 
happily, I was educated in a school of criti- 
cism where the exercises were too gladiatorial. 
Looking at my elders in it, they appeared to 
me so ugly, in part from their contortions, 
and in part from their scars, that I suspected 
it must be a dangerous thing to wield a 
scourge of vipers; and I thought it no very 
creditable appointment to be linkboy or pan- 
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dar at an alley leading down to the Furies. 
Age and infirmity have rendered me milder 
than I was. I am loth to fire off my gun in 
the warren which lies before us; loth to 
startle the snug little creatures, each looking 
so comfortable at the mouth of its burrow, 
or skipping about at short distances, or frisk- 
ing and kicking up the sand along the thrift- 
less heath. You have shown me some very 
good poetry in your author: I have some 
very bad in him to show you. Each of our 
actions is an incitement to improve him. 
But what we cannot improve or alter, lies in 
the constitution of the man: the determination 
to hold you in one spot until you have heard 
him through; the reluctance that any thing 
should be lost; the unconsciousness that the 
paring is less nutritious and less savoury 
than the core; in short, the prolix, the pro- 
saic ; a sickly sameness of colour; a sad de- 
ficiency of vital heat. 

Southey.—Where the language is subdued 
and somewhat cold, there may nevertheless 
be mternal warmth and spirit. There is a 
paleness in intense fires; they do not flame 
out nor sparkle. As you know, Mr. Pro- 
fessor, it is only a weak wine that sends the 
cork up to the ceiling. 

Porson.—1 never was fond of the florid: 
but I would readily pardon the weak wine 
you allude to, for committing this misde- 
meanour. Upon my word, I have no such 
complaint to make against it. I said little at 
the time about these poems, and usually say 
litle more on better. In our praises and 
censures, we should see before us one sole 
object—instruction. A single well-set post, 
with a few plain letters upon it, directs us 
better than fifty that turn about and totter, 
covered as they be from top to bottom with 
coronals and garlands. 

Southey—We have about a million critics 
in Great Britain; not a soul of which critics 
entertains the slightest doubt of his own in- 
fallibility. You, with all your learning and 
all your canons of criticism, will never make 
them waver. 

Porson.—We will not waste our breath 
upon the best of them. Rather let me turn 
toward you, so zealous, so ardent, so inde- 
fatigable a friend, and, if reports are true, so 
ill-requited. When your client was the ridi- 
cule of all the wits in England, of whom 
Canning and Frere were foremost, by your 
indignation at injustice he was righted, and 
more than righted. For although you at- 
tributed to him what perhaps was not greatly 
above his due, yet they who acknowledge 
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your authority, and contend under your ban- 
ner, have carried him much further; nay, 
further, I apprehend, than is expedient or 
safe; and they will drop him before the day 
closes, where there is nobody to show the 
way home. 

Southey.—Could not you, Mr. Professor, 
do that good service to him, which others in 
another province have so often done to you ? 

Porson.—N obody better, nobody with less 
danger from interruptions. But I must be 
even more enthusiastic than you are, if | pre- 
fer this excursion to your conversation. My 
memory, although the strongest part of me, 
is apt to stagger and swerve under verses 
piled incompactly. In our last meeting, you 
had him mostly to yourself, and you gave 
me abundantly of the best; at present, while 
my gruel is before me, it appears no unsea- 
sonable time to throw a little salt into both 
occasionally, as may suit my palate. You 
will not be displeased ? 

Southey—Certainly not, unless you are 
unjust; nor even then, unless I find the in- 
justice to be founded on ill will. 

Porson.—That cannot be. I stand 


“Despicere unde queam tales, passimque videre 
Errare.” 


Besides, knowing that my verdicts will be 
registered and recorded, [ dare not utter a 
hasty or an inconsiderate one. On this 
ground, the small critics of the Edinburgh 
Review have incalculably the advantage over 
us. I lay it down as an axiom, that 
languor is the cause or the effect of all dis- 
orders, and is itself the very worst in poetry. 
Wordsworth’s is an instrument which has no 
trumpet-stop. 

Southey.—But, such as it is, he blows it 
well. 

Porson.—To continue the metaphor, it 
seems to me, on the contrary, that a good 
deal of his breath is whiffed on the outside 
of the pipe,and goes for nothing. He wants 
absolutely all the four great requisites—crea- 
tiveness, constructiveness, the sublime, and 
the pathetic; and J see no reason to believe 
that he is capable or even sensible of the 
facetious, as Cowper and you have proved 
yourselves to be on many occasions. 

Southey—Among the opinions we form 
of our faculties, this is the one in which we 
all are most liable to err. How many are 
suspicious that they are witty who raise no 
such suspicion in any one else? Wit ap- 
pears to require a certain degree of unsteadi- 
ness in the character. Diamonds sparkle 

















the most brilliantly on heads stricken by the 
palsy. 

Porson—Yes; but it is not every palsied 
head that has diamonds, nor every unsteady 
character that has wit. I am little compli- 
mentary ; I must, however, say plainly, that 
you have indulged in it without any detri- 
ment to your fame. But where all the higher 
qualities of the poet are deficient, if we can- 
not get wit and humour, there ought at least 
to be absence from prolixity and dilation. 

Southey.—Surely, it is something to have 
accompanied sound sense with pleasing har- 
mony, whether in verse or prose. 

Porson.—What is the worth of a musical 
instrument which has no high key? Even 
Pan’s pipe rises above the baritones; yet I 
never should mistake it for an organ. 

Southey—lIt is evident that you are ill- 
disposed to countenance the moderns; 1 mean 
principally the living. 

Porson.—They are less disposed to coun- 
tenance one another. 

Southey.—Where there is genius there 
should be geniality. The curse of quarrel- 
someness, of hand against every man, was 
inflicted on the children of the desert; not 
on those who pastured their flocks on the 
fertile banks of the Euphrates, or contem- 
plated the heavens from the elevated ranges 
of Chaldea. 

Porson.—Let none be cast down by the 
malice of their contemporaries, or surprised 
at the defection of their associates, when he 
himself who has tended more than any man 
living to purify the poetry and to liberalize 
the criticism of his nation, is represented, by 
one whom he has called “inoffensive and 
virtuous,” as an author all whose poetry is 
“not worth five shillings,’ and of whom 
another has said, that “ his verses sound like 
dumb-bells.” Such are the expressions of 
two among your friends and familiars, both 
under obligations to you for the earliest and 
weightiest testimony in their favour. It 
would appear as if the exercise of the poetical 
faculty left irritation and weakness behind it, 
depriving its possessor at once of love and 
modesty, and making him resemble a spoilt 
child, who most indulges in its frowardness 
when you exclaim “what a spoilt child it 
is! and carry it crying and kicking out of 
the room. Your poetical neighbours, J hear, 
complain bitterly that you never have lauded 
them at large in your Critical Reviews. 

Southey.—I never have ; because one grain 
of commendation more to the one than the 
other would make them enemies; and no 
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language of mine would be thought adequate 
by either to his deserts. Each could not be 
called the greatest poet of the age; and by 
such compliance I should have been for ever 
divested of my authority as a critic. I lost, 
however, no opportunity of commending 
heartily what is best in them; and I have 
never obtruded on any one’s notice what is 
amiss, but carefully concealed it. I wish 
you were equally charitable. 

Porson.—I will be; and generous, too. 
There are several things in these volumes 
besides that which you recited, containing 
just thoughts poetically expressed. Few, 
however, are there which do not contain 
much of the superfluous, and more of the 
prosaic. For one nod of approbation, I 
therefore give two of drowsiness. You ac- 
cuse me of injustice, not only to this author, 
but to all the living. Now Byron is living; 
there is more spiritin Byron : Scott is living; 
there is more vivacity and variety in Scott. 
Byron exhibits disjecti membra poete ; and 
strong muscles quiver throughout—but rather 
like galvanism than healthy life. There isa 
freshness in all Scott’s scenery ; a vigour and 
distinctness in all his characters. He seems 
the brother-in-arms of Froissart. I admire 
his Marmion in particular. Give me his 
massy claymore, and keepin the cabinet or 
the boudoir the jewelled hilt of the oriental 
dirk. The pages which my forefinger keeps 
open for you, contain a thing in the form of 
a sonnet; a thing to which, for insipidity, 
tripe au naturel is a dainty. 


“Great men have been among us, hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom ; better none. 

The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” 


When he potted these fat lampreys he forgot 
the condiments, which the finest lampreys 
want; but how close and flat he has laid 
them. I see nothing in poetry since 


“ Four-and-twenty fiddlers allin a row,” 


fit to compare with it. How'the good men 
and true stand, shoulder to shoulder, and 
keep one another up! 

Southey.—In these censures and sarcasms, 
you forget 


« Alcandrumque Haliumque Nocmonaque Prytanim- 
que.” 


From the Spanish I could bring forward 
many such. 

Porson—But here is a sonnet; and the 
sonnet admits not that approach to the prosaic 
which is allowable in the ballad, particularly 
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in the ballad of action. For which reason I} 


never laughed, as many did, at 
“ Lord Lion King et Arms.” 


Scott knew what he was about. In his chi- 
valry, and in all the true, gayety is mingled 
with strength, and facility with majesty. 
Lord Lion may be defended by the practice 
of the older poets, who describe the like 
scenes and adventures. There is much re- 
sembling it, for instance, in Chevy Chase ; 
Marmion is a poem of chivalry, particularly 
in some measures of the ballad, but rising in 
sundry places to the epic, and closing with a 
battle worthy of the I/iad. Ariosto has de- 
monstrated that a romance may be so adorn- 
ed by the apparatus, and so elevated by the 
spirit of poetry, as to be taken for an epic; 
but it has a wider field of its own, with out- 
lying forests and chases. Spanish and Italian 
poetry often seems to run in extremely slen- 
der veins, through a vast extent of barren 
ground. 

Southey— But often, too, it is pure and 
plastic. The republicans, whose compact 
phalanx you have unsparingly ridiculed in 
Wordsworth’s sonnet, make surely no sorrier 
a figure than 


“ A Don Alvaro de Luna 
Condestable de Castillo 
El Re Don Juan el Segundo.” 


Porson.--W hat an admirable Spanish scho- 
lar must Mr. Wordsworth be! How com- 
pletely has he transfused into his own com- 
positions all the spirit of those verses! 
Nevertheless, it is much to be regretted that, 
in resolving on simplicity he did not place 
himself under the tuition of Burns; which 
quality Burns could have taught him in per- 
fection; but others he never could have im- 
parted to such an auditor. He would have 
sung in vain to him 


«“ Scotts wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


A song more animating than ever Tyrteus 
sang to the fife before the Spartans. But 
simplicity in Burns is never stale and un- 
profitable. In Burns there is no waste of 
words out of an ill-shouldered sack; no 
troublesome running backwards of little, idle, 
raggged ideas ; no ostentation of sentiment in 
the surtout of selfishness. Where was J? 

“ Better none. . . The later Sydney . . Young 

Vane .. 


These moralists could act . . and . . eompre- 
hend !” 


We might expect as much if “none were 
better.” 





“They knew how genuine glory was . . put on! 
What is genuine is not put on. 
“ Taught us how rightfully . . anation . . 


Did what? Took uparms? No such thing. 
Remonstrated 2? No, nor that. What then ? 
Why, “shone !? I am inclined to take the 
shine out of him for it. But how did the 
nation “rightfully shine?” In splendour! 


“ Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour /” 
Now the secret is plainly out—make the 
most of it. Another thing they taught us, 


“ What strength was.” 


They did indeed, with a vengeance. Fur- 
thermore, they taught us, what we never could 
have expected from such masters, 


« What strength was . . that could not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness.” 


Brave Oliver! brave and honest Ireton! we 
know pretty well where your magnanimity 
lay; we never could so cleverly find out 
your meekness. Did you leave it peradven- 
ture on the window-seat at Whitehall? The 
“later Sidney and young Vane, who could 
call Milton friend,” and Milton himself, 
were gentlemen of your kidney, and they 
were all as meek as Moses with their arch- 
enemy. 


“ Perpetual emptiness: unceasing change.” 


How could the change be unceasing if the 
emptiness was perpetual ? 


“No single volume paramount: no code ;” 


That is untrue. There is a Code. and the 
best in Europe : there was none promulgated 
under our Commonwealth. 


«“ No master-spirit, no determined road, 
And equally a want of books and men.” 


Southey—I do not agree in this opinion: 
for although of late years France hath exhi- 
bited no man of exalted wisdom or great 
worth, yet surely her Revolution cast up se- 
veral both intellectual and virtuous. But, 
like fishes in dark nights and wintery wea- 
ther, allured by deceptive torches, they came 
to the surface only to be speared. 

Porson.—Although there were many de- 
plorable ends in the French Revolution, there 
was none so deplorable as the last sonnet’s. 
So diffuse and pointless and aimless is not 
only this, but fifty more, that the author 
seems to have written them in hedger’s gloves, 
on blotting-paper. If he could by any con- 
trivance have added to 
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« Perpetual emptiness unceasing change,” 


or some occasional change at least, he would 
have been more tolerable. 

Southey—He has done it lately : he has 
written, although not yet published,a vast 
number of sonnets on Capital Punishment. 

Porson.—Are you serious? Already he 
has inflicted it far and wide, for divers at- 
tempts made upon him to extort his meaning. 

Southey.— Remember, poets superlatively 
great have composed things below their dig- 
nity. Suffice it to mention only Milton’s 
translations of the Psalms. 

Porson.—Milton was never half so wicked 
a regicide as when he lifted up his hand and 
smote King David. He has atoned for it, 
however, by composing a magnificent psalm 
of his own, in the form of a sonnet. 

Southey. You mean, on the massacre of 
the Protestants in Piedmont. This is indeed 
the noblest of sonnets. 

Porson.—There are others in Milton com- 
parable to it, but none elsewhere. In the 
poems of Shakespeare which are printed as 
sonnets, there sometimes isa singular strength 
and intensity of thought, with little of that 
imagination which was afterwards to raise 
him highest in the universe of poetry. Even 
the interest we take in the private life of this 
miraculous man cannot keep the volume in 
our hands long together. We acknowledge 
great power, but we experience great weari- 
ness. Were J a poet, | would much rather 
have written the Allegro or the Penseroso, 
than all those, and moreover than nearly all 
that portion of our metre, which, wanting 
a definite term, is ranged under the capitularly 
of lyric. 

Southey.—Evidently you dislike the son- 
net; otherwise there are very many in 
Wordsworth which would have obtained 
your approbation. 

Porson.—I have no objection to see mince- 
meat put into small patty pans, all of equal 
size, with ribs at odd distances: my objec- 
tion lies mainly where I find it without salt 
or succulence. Milton was glad, I can ima- 
gine, to seize upon the sonnet, because it re- 
stricted him from a profuse expression of 
what soon becomes tiresome—praise. In 
addressing it to the Lord Protector, he was 
aware that prolixity of speech was both un- 
necessary and indecorous: in addressing it 
to Vane and Lawrence, and Lawes, he felt 
that friendship is never the stronger for run- 
ning through long periods : and in addressing 
it to 

“ Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-at-Arms,” 
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he might be confident that fourteen such glo- 
rious lines were a bulwark sufficient for his 
protection against a royal army. 

Southey—I am highly gratified at your 
enthusiasm. A great poet represents a great 
portion of the human race. Nature delegated 
to Shakespeare the interests and direction of 
the whole: to Miltona smaller part, but with 
plenary power over it; and she bestowed on 
him such fervour and majesty of eloquence 
as on no other mortal in any age. 

Porson.—Perhaps indeed not on Demos- 
thenes himself. 

Southey—Without many of those quali- 
ties of which a loftier genius is constituted, 
without much fire, without an extent of range, 
without an eye that can look into the heart, 
or an organ that can touch it, Demosthenes 
had great dexterity and great force. By the 
union of these properties he always was im- 
pressive on his audience; but his orations 
bear less testimony to the seal of genius than 
the dissertations of Milton do. 

Porson.—yY ou judge correctly that there 
are several parts of genius in which Demos- 
thenes is deficient, although in none what- 
ever of the consummate orator. In that cha- 
racter there is no necessity for stage-exhibi- 
tions of wit, however well it may be received 
in an oration from the most persuasive and 
the most stately: Demosthenes, when he 
catches at wit, misses it, and falls flat in the 
mire. But by discipline and training, by ab- 
stinence from what is florid and too juicy, 
and by loitering with no idle words on his 
way, he acquired the hard muscles of a wrest- 
ler, and nobody could stand up against him 
with success or impunity. 

Southey.—Milton has equal strength with- 
out an abatement of beauty: not a sinew 
sharp or rigid,not a vein varicose or inflated. 
Hercules killed robbers and ravishers with 
his knotted club: he cleansed also royal 
stables by turning whole rivers into them. 
Apollo, with no labor or effort, overcame the 
Python; brought round him, in the full ac- 
cordance of harmony, all the Muses; and 
illuminated with his sole splendour the uni- 
versal world. Such is the difference I see be- 
tween Demosthenes and Milton. 

Porson.—W ould you have any thing more 
of Mr. Wordsworth, after the contemplation 
of two men who resemble a god and a demi- 
god in the degrees of power? 

Southey.—I do not believe you can find, 
in another of his poems, so many blemishes 
and debilities as you have pointed out. 





| Porson —Within the same space, perhaps 
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not. But my complaint is not against a 
poverty of thought or expression here and 
there; it is against the sickliness and pros- 
tration of the whole body. I should never 
have thought it worth my while to renew 
and continue our conversation on it, unless 
that frequently such discussions lead to 
something better than the thing discusssd ; 
and unless we had some abundant proofs 
that heaviness, taken opportunely, is the pa- 
rent of hilarity. The most beautiful irisrises 
in bright expanse out of the minutest watery 
particles. Little fond as I am of quoting my 
own authority, permit me to repeat,in this 
sick chamber, an observation 1 once made in 
another almost as sick. 


«“ When wine and gin are gone and spent, 
Small beer is then most excellent.” 


But small beer itself is not equally small nor 
equally vapid. Our friend’s poetry, like a 
cloak of gum-elastic, makes me sweat with- 
out keeping me warm. With regard to the 
texture and sewing, what think you of 


«‘ No thorns can pierce those tender feet, 
Whose life was as the violet sweet !” 


Southey.—It should have been written “her 
tender feet ; because, as the words stand, it 
is the life of the tender feet that is sweet as 
the violet. 

Porson.—TIf there is a Wordsworth school, 
it certainly is not a grammar school. Is 
there any lower? It must be a school for 
very little boys, and a rod should be hung up 
in the centre. Take another sample. 


«“ There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield.” 


Was ever line so inadequate to its purpose 
as the second! If the blessing is evident 
and certain, the sense of joy arising from it 
must be evident and certain, also, not merely 
seeming. Whatever only seems to yield a 
sense of joy, is scarcely a blessing. The 
verse adds nothing to the one before, but 
rather tends to empty it of the little it con- 
veys. 
" « And shady groves, for recreation framed.” 


“ Recreation!” and in groves that are 
“ framed !” . 


« With high respect and gratitude sincere.” 


This is indeed a good end of a letter, but 
not of a Poem. I am weary of discompo- 
sing these lines of sawdust: they verily 
would disgrace any poetry-professor. 

Southey.— Acknowledging the prosaic flat- 





ness of the last verse you quoted, the sneer 
with which you pronounced the final word 
seems to me unmerited. 

Porson.—That is not gratitude which is 
not “sincere.” A scholar ought to write 
nothing so incorrect as the phrase, a poet 
nothing so imbecile as the verse. 

Southey.— Sincere conveys a stronger 
sense to most understandings than the sub- 
stantive alone would; words which we can 
do without, are not therefore useless. Many 
may be of service and efficacy to certain 
minds, which other minds pass over inob- 
servantly ; and there are many which, how- 
ever light in themselves, wing the way for a 
well-directed point that could never reach 
the heart without it. 

Porson.—This is true in general, but here 
inapplicable. I will tell you what is appli- 
cable on all occasions, both in poetry and 
prose : ate: agioreveey; always without refer- 
ence to weak or common minds. If we 
give an entertainment, we do not set on the 


table pap and panada, just because a guest , 
may be liable to indigestion : we rather send . 


these dismal dainties to his chamber, ‘and 
treat our heartier friends opiparously. Iam 
wandering. If we critics are logical, it is the 
most that can be required at our hands: we 
should go out of our record if we were phi- 
losophical. 

Southey—Without both qualities not even 
the lightest poetry should be reprehended. 
They do not exclude wit, which sometimes 
shows inexactness where mensuration would 
be tardy and incommodious. 

Porson.—I| fear 1am at my wits’ end under 
this exhausted receiver. He.> are, however, 
afew more Excerpta for you: I shall add 
but few; although I have marked with my 
pencil, in these two small volumes, more 
than seventy spots of sterility or quagmire. 
Mr. Wordsworth has hitherto had for his 
critics men who uncovered and darkened his 
blemishes in order to profit by them, and 
afterwards expounded his songs and expa- 
tiated on his beauties in order to obtain the 
same result; like picture cleaners, who be- 
smear a picture all over with washy dirtiness, 
then wipe away one-half of it, making it 
whiter than it ever was before. And nothing 
draws such crowds to the window. 

I must make you walk with me up and 
down the deck, else nothing could keep you 
from sickness in this hull. How do you 
feel? Will you sit down again? 

Southey.—I wil] hear you and bear with 
you. 
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Porson. 
“T on earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully, till the day is done.” 


In what other author do you find such heavy 
trash ? 


“ How do you live? and what is it you do?” 


Show me any thing like this in the worst 
poet that ever lived, and I will acknowlege 
that |] am the worst critic. A want of sym- 
pathy is sometimes apparent in the midst of 
poetical pretences. Before us a gang of 
gypsies, perhaps after a long journey, perhaps 
after a marriage, perhaps after the birth of a 
child among them, are found resting a whole 
day in one place: What is the reflection 
on it? 
«The mighty moon! 
This way she looks, as if at them, 
And they regard her not! 


O! better wrong and strife ; 
Rather vain deeds or evil than such life !” 


Mr. Southey !*is this the man you represented 
to me, in our last conversation, as innocent 
and philosophical ? What! better be guilty 
of robbery or bloodshed than not be looking 
at the moon? better let the fire go out, and 
the children cry with hungerandcold? The 
philanthropy of poets is surely ethereal, and 
is here, indeed, a matter of moonshine. 

Southey.—The sentiment is indefensible. 
But in the stoutest coat a stitch may give 
way somewhere. 

Porson.—Our_ business is, in this place, 
with humanity: We will go forward, if you 
please, to religion. Poets may take great 
liberties ; but not much above the nymphs; 
they must be circumspect and orderly with 
gods and goddesses of any account and 
likelihood. Although the ancients laid many 
children at the door of Jupiter, which he 
never could be brought to acknowledge, yet 
it is downright impiety to attribute to the 
God of mercy, as his, so ill favoured a vixen 
as Slaughter. 

Southey—We might enter into a long dis- 
quisition on this subject. 

Porson.—God forbid we should do all we 
might do! Have you rested long enough? 
Come along then to Goody Blakes. 


“Old Goody Blake was o/d and poor” — 
What is the consequence ? 


“ Tll-fed she was, and thinly clad, 
And any man who passed her door 
Might see” — 


What might he see ? 
“ How poor a hut she had.” 
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Southey.—Ease and simplicity are two ex- 
pressions often confounded and misapplied. 
We usually find ease arising from long prac- 
tice, and sometimes from a deticate ear with- 
out it; but simplicity may be rustic and 
awkward ; of which, it must be acknowledged, 
there are innumerable examples in these 
volumes. But surely it would be a plea- 
santer occupation to recollect the many that 
are natural, and to search out the few that 
are graceful. 

Porson.—We have not yet taken our leave 
of Goody Blake. 


« All day she spun in her poor dwelling, 
And then ’twas three hours’ work at night ; 
Alus ! ’twas hardly worth the telling.” 


I am quite of that opinion. 


“ But when the ice our streams did fetter” — 


Which was the fetterer? We may guess— 
but not from the grammar. 


“Oh! then how her old bones would shake! 
Yon would have said, *f you had met her” — 


Now, what would you have said? “Goody! 
come into my house, and warm yourself 
with a pint of ale at the kitchen fire.’ No 
such naughty thing. 


“ You would have said, if you had met her, 
’Twas a hard time for Goody Blake !” 


Southey.—If you said only that, you must 
have been the colder of the two, and God 
had done less for you than for her. 


Porson.—* Sad case it was as you may think, 
As every man who knew her says.” 


Now mind ye! all this balderdash is from 
“ Poems purely of the Imagination.” Such 
is what is notified to us in the title-page. In 
spite of a cold below zero, I hope you are 
awake, Mr. Southey! How do you find 
nose and ears? all safe and sound? are the 
acoustics in tolerable order for harmony ? 
Listen then. 


«“ The west that burns like one dilated sun”— 


Are you ready for the sublime ? Come on. 


“ Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains.” 


It must now be all over with them if they 
expired. This self-same verse, however, 
continues to inform us, that, after this opera- 
tion, they were—what think vou? 


“ Glowing hot.” 
Southey —Rather retrograde thermometer! 


Porson.—And what do you think the 
mountains were like, when they were in the 
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crucible after their expiration? Why, they 
were “like coals of fire.” 

Southey.—Coals of fire are generally on 
the outside of crucibles. The melting of the 
mountains is taken from the Holy Scriptures. 

Porson—And never was there such a 
piece of sacrilege. Away he runs with 
them, and passes them (as thieves usuall 
do) into the crucible. [Here follows “an 
anecdote for fathers, showing how the prac- 
tice of lying may be taught.”| Such is the 
title, a somewhat prolix one: but for the 
sou] of me I cannot find out the lie, with all 
my experience in those matters. 


«Now tell me had you rather be?” 


Cannot our writers perceive that had be is 
not English? Would you rather be is gram- 
matical. J’d sounds much the same when 
it signifies I would. The latter with slighter 
contraction is oud; hence the corruption 
goes further. 

Southey—This is just and true; but we 
must not rest too often, too long or too 
pressingly, on verbal criticism. 

Porson—Do you, so accurate a gramma- 
rian, say this? To pass over such vulgar- 
isms, which indeed the worst writers seldom 
fall into; if the words are silly, idle, or in- 
applicable, what becomes of the sentence? 
Those alone are to be classed as verbal cri- 
tics who can catch and comprehend no more 
than a word here and there, and who lay 
more stress upon it, if faulty, than upon all 
the beauties in the best authors. But unless 
we, who sit perched and watchful on a 
higher branch than the word-caichers,* and 
who live on somewhat more substantial than 
syllables, do catch the word, that which is 
dependent on the word must escape us also. 
Now do me the favour to read the rest; for 
I have only just breath enough to converse, 
and your voice will give advantages to the 
poety which mine cannot. 

Southey (reads.)— 

«In careless mood he look’d at me, 
While still I held him by the arm, 

And said, ‘ At Kilve I'd rather be 
Than here at Liznin farm.’ 

Now, little Edward, say why so— 
My little Edward tell me why.” 


Porson—Where is the difference of mean- 
ing betwixt 


“Little Edward, say why so,” 
and 
“Little Edward, tell me why?” 


* « Like word-catchers that live on syllables.” —Pore. 





Southey (reads.)—*I cannot tell—I do not know.” 


Porson.—Again, where is the difference 
between “J cannot tell,’ and “J do not 
know 2?” 


Southey (reads.)—« Why, this is strange, said” 
Porson.—And | join in the opinion, if he 





y | intends it for poetry. 


Southey (reads.) 
- “For here are woods, hills smooth and warm; 
There surely must some reason be.” 


Porson.—This is among the least awk- 
ward of his inversions, which are more fre- 
quent in him, and more awkward, than in 
any of his contemporaries. Somewhat less 
so would be 


«Surely some reason there must be,” or 
“ Some reason surely there must be,”’ or 
‘Some reason there must surely be.” 


Without ringing more changes, which we 
might do, he had the choice of four inver- 
sions, and he has taken the worst. 

Southey (reads.)\— 


“ His head he raised : there was in sight, 
It caught his eye: he saw it plain” —— 


Porson.—W hat tautology—what trifling ! 
Southey (reads.)— 
“ Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane.” 
Porson.—Can we wonder that the boy 
saw “ plain” “a broad and gilded vane,” on 
the house-top just before him ? 


Southey (reads. )\— 
«Thus did the boy his tongue unlock” —— 


Porson.—I wish the father had kept the 
Bramah key in his breeches pocket. 
Southey (reads.)— 
« And eased his mind with this reply” —— 
Porson.—When he had written did un- 
lock, he should likewise have written and 
ease, not and eased. 
Southey (reads. }— 
«“ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why. 
O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 


Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.” 


Porson. What is flat ought to be plain; 
but who can expound to me the thing here 
signified ? who can tell me where is the lie, 
and which is the liar? If the lad told a lie, 
why praise him so? and if he spoke the ob- 
vious truth, what has he taught the father? 
“ The hundreth part” of the lore communi- 
cated by the child to the parent may content 
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him: but whoever is contented with a hun- 
dredfold more than all they both together 
have given ws, cannot be very ambitious of 
becoming a senior wrangler. These, in 
good truth, are verses 


“ Pleni ruris et inficetiarum.”’ 


“Dank, limber verses, stuft with lakeside sedges, 
And propt with rotten stakes from broken hedges.” 


In the beginning of these 1 forbore to 
remark 


“On Kilve by the green sea.” 


When I was in Somersetshire, Neptune had 
not parted with his cream-coloured horses, 
and there was no green sea within the hori- 
zon. ‘The ancients used to give the sea the 
colour they saw in it; Homer dark-blue, as 
in the Hellespont, the Ionian, and Aigzan ; 
Virgil blue-green, as along the coast of Na- 
ples and Sorento. I suspect, from his cha- 
racter, he never went a league off land. He 
kept usually, both in person and poetry, to 
the “ vada cerula.” 

Southey. But he hoisted purple sails, and 
the mother of his Acneas was at the helm. 

Porson.—How different from Mr. Words- 
worth’s wash-tub, pushed on the sluggish 
lake by a dumb idiot! We must leave the 
sea-shore for the ditch-side, and get down to 
“ the small Celandine.” 1 will now telieve 
you: give me the book. 


“ Pleasures newly found are sweet” —— 


What a discovery! I never heard of any 
pleasures that are not. 


“ When they lie about our feet.’’ 


Does that make them the sweeter ? 
“« February last.” 


How poetical ! 


«February last, my heart 

First at sight of thee was glad ; 

All unheard-of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, 7 think, have had, 
Celandine ! and long ago, 

Praise of which I nothing know.” 


What an inversion! A club-foot is not 
enough, but the heel is where the toe should 
be. 

« T have not a doubt but he 

Whosoe’er the man might be, 

Who the first with pointed rays 

( Workman worthy to be sainted) 

Set the signboard in a blaze,” &c. 


Really, is there any girl of fourteen whose 
poetry, being like this, the fondest mother 
would lay before her most intimate friends ? 
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If a taste for what the French call niaiserie 
were prevalent, he who should turn his ridi- 
cule so effectively against it as to put it en- 
tirely out of fashion, would perform a far 
greater service than that glorious wit Cervan- 
tes, who shattered the last helmet of knight- 
errantry. For in knight-errantry there was 
the stout, there was the strenuous, there was 
sound homeliness under courtly guise, and 
the ornamental was no impediment to the 
manly. But in niaiserie there are ordinarily 
the debilitating fumes of self-conceit, and 
nothing is there about it but what is abject 
and ignoble. Shall we go on? 

Southey—As you heard me patiently 
when we met before, it is but fair and reason- 
able that I should attend to you, now you 
have examined more carefully what I re- 
commended to your perusal. 

Porson.—After a long preamble, your re- 
corder saith, 


“Tis known that twenty years are past since she” — 


Nobody has been mentioned yet, but you 
shall soon hear who she is. 


(“Her name is Martha Ray.) 
Gave with a maiden’s true good-will 
Her company to Stephen Hill, 
And she was blythe and gay : 
While friends and kindreds all approved, 
Of him whom tenderly she loved ; 
And they had fixed the wedding-day.” 
Now, fifty pounds’ reward to whosoever 
shall discover, in any volume of poems, an- 
cient or modern, eight consecutive verses so 
sedulously purified from all saline particles. 

Southey—I would not be the claimant. 

Porson.—And pray, Mr. Southey, can you 
imagine what day of the week that wedding- 
day was? 

Southey.—I wonder he neglected to spe- 
cify it. In general he is quite satisfactory 
on all such dates. 

Porson.—N either can I ascertain the exact 
day of the week, entirely through his unu- 
sual inadvertence. But the wedding-day, 
sure enough, began with— 


« The morning that must wed them both.” 
Odd enough that a wedding should unite tio 
persons! I believe, on recollection, that in 


the country parts of England such a result 
of such a ceremony is by no means uncom- 


mon. Here in London it is apt to embrace, 


in due course of time, another or more. 
Southey.—A great deal of bad poetry does 
not of necessity make a bad poet; but a lit- 
tle of what is excellent, on a befitting sub- 
ject, constitutes a good one. 
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Porson.—If ever this poet before us should 
write a large poem, (a great poem is out of 
the question,) he will stick small particles 
of friable earth together, and hang the con- 
glutinated nodules under a thatched roof, the 
more picturesque and the more interesting 
(no doubt) for its procumbent elevation. 


‘Strange fits of passion have I known, 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 
What orice to me befell.” 


He has never told lover, or other man, any 


thing like a fit of passion: I wish he could 
do that. 


“In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind nature’s gentlest boon” 


What originality of thought, and what dis- 
tinctness of expression. 


“ My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 


He raised” 
Whata horse! did ever another do the like ? 
——* and never stopped.” 


A wandering Jew of horse-flesh! There’s a 
horse for you! Could any Yorkshire jockey 


promise more ? 








« What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head !” 


Really! are you aware of that, Mr. Southey ? 
But, if they must slide any where, they can 
no where find a piece of harder ice to slide 
upon. 

Southe.y—Certainly there is not much 
warmth or much invention in several of the 
Lyrical Ballads. This species of poetry 
can do without them. 

Porson—Then we can do without this 
species of poetry. But invention here is: 
you never have looked deep enough for it: 
invention here is, I say again; and a suffi- 
ciency for a royal patent. What other man 
living has produced such a quantity of soup 
out of bare bones, however unsatisfactory 
may be the savour? 


“QO mercy! to myself, I cried” — 


We sometimes say to ourselves, but seldom 
cry to ourselves in moments of reflection. 


“Tf Lucy should be dead !” 


Southey.—Surely this is very natural. 
Porson. Do not force me to quote Vol- 
taire on the natural, and to show you what 
he calls it. If the presentiment had been 
followed up by the event, the poem, however 
tedious and verbose, had been less bald. In 
Vou. I]—Fes. 1843. 12 


| how different a manner has Madame de Stael 
treated this very thought, which many others 
have also entertained! Do me the favour 
to take down Corinne. Excuse my pronun- 
‘ciation. “Comme je tournais mes regards 
vers le ciel pour Ven remercier, je ne sgais 
par quel hazard une superstition de mon en- 
fance s’est ranimée dans mon ceur. La 
lune que je contemplais s’est couverte dun 
nuage, et Paspect de ce nuage était funeste.” 
At the close of the last volume (give it 
me) we find the consequence. “ Elle voulut 
lui parler, et n’en efit pas la force. Elle leva 
ses regards vers le ciel, et vit la lune qui se 
couvrait du méme nuage qu’elle avait fait re- 
marquer a Lord Melvil, quand ils s’arretérent 
sur le bord de la mer en allant a Naples. 
Alors elle le lui montra de sa main mourante, 
et son dernier soupir fit retomber cette 
main.”” Here you have the poetical, you 
had before the prose version of the same de- 
scription. 
Southey.—It is difficult to treat those sub- 
jects much better in the ballad. 
Porson—-Why then choose them? [| 
will however prove to you that it is no such 
a difficult matter to treat them much better, 
and with a very small stock of poetry. 
Southey.—I am anxious to see the experi- 
ment, especially if you yourself make it. 
Porson.—I have written the characters so 
minute, according to my custom, that I can- 
not make them out distinctly in the inclo- 
sure of these green curtains. Take up yon 
paper from under the castor-oil bottle; yes, 
that—now read. 


Southey, (reads.) 


l. 
“ Hetty, old Dinah Mitchell’s daughter, 
Had left the side of Derwentwater 
About the end of summer. 
I went to see her at her cot, 
Her and her mother, who were not 
Expecting a new-comer. 


2. 
“They both were standing at one tub, 
And you might hear their knuckles rub 
The hempen sheet they washed. 
The mother suddenly turned round, 
The daughter cast upon the ground 
Her eyes, like one abashed. 


3. 
“Now of this Hetty there is told 
A tale to move both young and old, 
A true pathetic story. 
Tis well it happened in my time, 
For, much I fear, no other rhyme 
Than mine could spread her glory. 
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4, 
“The rains had fallen for three weeks, 
The roads were looking like beefsteaks 
Gashed deep, to make them tender; 
Only along the ruts you might 
See little pebbles, black and white— 
Walking (you’d think) must end here. 
5. 
“Hetty, whom many a loving thought 
Incited, did not care a groat 
About the mire and wet. 
She went up stairs, unlocked the chest, 
Slipped her clean shift on, not her best, 
A prudent girl was Het. 


6. 
“ Both stockings gartered, she drew down 
Her petticoat, and then her gown, 
And next she clapped her hat on. 
A sudden dread came o’er her mind, 
‘Good gracious ! now, if I should find 
No string to tie my patten !’” 
Porson——Come, come, do not throw the 
paper down so disdainfully! J am waiting 
to hear you exclaim, “Sume_ superbiam 
quesitam meritis.” Ah! you poets are like 
the curs of Constantinople. They all have 
their own quarters, and drive away or worry 
to death every intruder. The mangier the 
are the fiercer are they. Never did I believe 
until now that any poet was too great for 
your praise. Well, what do you think—for 
we of the brotherhood are impatient to hear 
all about it? Jealous creature ! 
Southey—Really I find no cause for 
triumph. 
Porson—Nor do I; but my merriment is 
excited now, and was excited on a former 
occasion, by the fervour of your expression, 
that “ Pindar would not have braced a poem 
to more vigour, nor Euripides* have breathed 
into it more tenderness and passion.” 
Southey —lI spoke of the Laodamia. 
Porson.—Although J gave way to plea- 
santry instead of arguing the point with you, 
I had a great deal more to say, Mr. Southey, 
than J said at the first starting of so heavy a 
runner in his race with Pindar. We will 
again walk over a part of the ground. 


“ With sacrifice before the rising morn 
Performed, my slaughtered lord have I + required, 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal gods have I ‘ desired.’ ” 
I only remembered, at the time, that the 
second and fourth verses terminate too much 
alike. Desired may just as well be where 


required is, and required where desired is: | 


* Imag. Conversations; v. 1. These words are 


printed as Porson’s—improperly, as the whole context 
shows. 
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|both are wretchedly weak, and both are 
| preceded by the same words, “have I.” 

| Southey.—He has corrected them at your 
| suggestion—not indeed much (if any thing) 
| for the better; and he has altered the con- 
| clusion, making it more accordant with 
| morality and Christianity, but somewhat 
‘less perhaps with Greek manners and senti- 
‘ments, as they existed in the time of the 
Trojan war. 

Porson.—Truly it was far enough from 
these before. Acknowledge that the fourth 
| line is quite unnecessary, and that the word 
“performed,” in the second, is prosaic. 

Southey.—I would defend the whole poem. 

Porson.—T o defend the whole, in criticism 
as in warfare, you must look with peculiar 
care to the weakest part. In our last con- 
'versation, you expressed a wish that I 
should examine the verses “ analytically 
and severely.” Had J done it severely, you 
would have caught me by the wrist and 
have intercepted the stroke. Show me, if 

you can, a single instance of falsity or un- 
fairness in any of these remarks. If you 
‘cannot, pray indulge me at least in as much 
hilarity as my position, between a sick bed 
and a sorry book, will allow me. 

|  Southey—I must catch the wrist here. 
The book, as you yourself conceded, com- 
'prehends many beautiful things. 

Porson.—\ have said it; I have repeated it; 
_and I will maintain it : but there are more maw- 
| kish. This very room has many things of value 

in it: yet the empty vials are worth nothing, 
_and several of the others are uninviting. Beside 
_ yourself, J know scarcely a critic in England 
sufficiently versed and sufficiently candid to 
give a correct decision on our poets. All 
‘others have their parties; most have their 
' personal friends. On the side opposite to 
| these, you find no few morose and darkling, 
_who conjure up the phantom of an enemy in 
every rising reputation. You are too wise 
_and too virtuous to resemble them. On this 
cool green bank of literature you stand alone. 
I always have observed that the herbage is 
softest and finest in elevated places ; and that 
we may repose with most safety and plea- 
santness on lofty minds. The little folks 
who congregate beneath you, seem to think 
of themselves as Pope thought of the women: 





‘The critic who deliberates is lost.” 


hey.—Hence random assertions, heats, 
animosities, missiles of small wit, clouds 
hiding every object under them, forked light- 
nings of ill-directed censure, and thunders 
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of applause lost in the vacuity of space. | 
What do you think now of this? “ An) 
ethereal purity of sentiment which could only | 
emanate from the soul of a woman.”* 

Porson.—Such criticism is indeed pure oil 
from the Minerva Press. 

Southey.—No indeed: it is train-oil, im- 
ported neat from Jeffrey’s. 

Porson.—Where will you find, in all his | 
criticisms, one striking truth, one vigorous | 
thought, one vivid witticism, or even one fe- 
licitous expression? Yet his noxious gas is 
convertible to more uses than Hallam’s caput 
mortuum that lies under it. 

Southey.—Better is it that my fellow- 
townsman should “ plod his weary way” in | 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian, than interline with | 
a sputtering pen the fine writing of Sismondi. | 

Porson.—If these fellows knew any thing | 
about antiquity, 1 would remind them that 
the Roman soldier, on his march, carried not 
only vinegar, but lard; and that the vinegar 
was made wholesome by temperate use and 
proportionate dilution. 

Southey—I do not find that our critics 
are fond of suggesting any emendations of 
the passages they censure in their contem- 
poraries, as you have done in the ancients. 
Will not you tell me, for the benefit of the 
author, if there is any thing in the Lyrical 
Ballads which you could materially im- 
prove? 

Porson.—Tell me first if you can turn a 
straw into a walking-stick. When you have 
done this, I will try what I can do. But I 
never can do that for Mr. Wordsworth which 
I have sometimes done for his betters. His 
verses are as he wrote them; and we must 
leave them as they are: theirs are not so: 
and faults committed by transcribers or 
printers may be corrected. In Macbeth, for 
example, we read, 





| 
| 
| 


“The raven himself is hoarse, 
That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan,” &c. 


Is there any thing marvellous in a raven 
being hoarse ? which is implied by the word 
“ himself :” that is to say, even the raven, &c. 
Shakespeare wrote one letter more; “The 
raven himself is hoarser.” 

Southey.—Surely you could as easily cor- 
rect in the Lyrical Ballads faults as obvious. 

Porson.—lf they were as well worth my 
attention. * 


Southey.—Many are deeply interestéd by 


* Edinburgh Review on the Poems of Felicia 


cannot separate them as we can. 
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the simple tales they convey in such plain 
easy language. 

Porson.—His language is often harsh and 
dissonant, and his gait is like one whose 
waistband has been cut behind. There may 
be something “ interesting” in the counte- 
nance of the sickly, and even of the dead, 
but it is only life that can give us enjoy- 
ment. Many beside lexicographers place in 
the same line simplicity and silliness: they 
They 
think us monsters because we do not see 
what they see, and because we see plainly 
what they never can see at all. There is 
often most love where there is the least ac- 
quaintance with the object loved. So it is 
with these good people who stare at the odd 
construction of our minds. Homely and 
poor thoughts may be set off by facility and 
gracefulness of language; here they often 
want both. 

Southey—Harmonious words render or- 
dinary ideas acceptable ; less ordinary, plea- 
sant; novel and ingenious ones, delightful. 
As pictures and statues and living beauty too, 
show better by music-light, so is poetry ir- 
radiated, vivified, glorified, and raised into 
immortal life, by harmony. 

Porson.—Ay, Mr. Southey, and another 
thing may be noticed. The Muses should 
be as slow to loosen the zone as the Graces* 
are. The poetical form, like the human, to 
be beautiful must be succinct. When we 
grow corpulent, we are commonly said to 
lose our figure. By this loss of figure we 
are reduced and weakened. So, there not 
being bone nor muscle nor blood enough in 
your client, to rectify and support his accre- 
tions, he collapses into unswathable flabbi- 
ness. We must never disturb him in this 
condition, which appears to be thought, in 
certain parts of the country, as much a pe- 
culiar mark of Heaven’s favour, as idiocy is 
among the Turks. I have usually found his 
sticklers like those good folks dogmatical 
and dull. One of them lately tried to per- 
suade me that he never is so highly poetical 
as when he is deeply metaphysical. When 
I started, he smiled benignly, and said witha 
sigh that relieved us both, “ Ah! you may be 
a Grecian !” He then quoted fourteen Ger- 
man poets of the first order, and expressed 
his compassion for A3schylus and Homer. 

Southey.—What a blessing are metaphy- 
sics to our generation! A poet or other who 
can make nothing clear, can stir up enough 


* «Zonamque segnes solvere Gratix.” 
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sediment to render the bottom of a basin as 
invisible as the deepest gulf in the Atlantic. 
The shallowest pond, if turbid, has depth 
enough for a goose to hide its head in. 

Porson.—I quoted to my instructor in cri- 
ticism the Anecdote for Fathers: he assured 
me it is as clear as day ; not meaning a Lon- 
don day in particular, such as this. But 
there are sundry gentlemen who like cats 
see clearly in the dark, and far from clearly 
any where else. Hold them where, if they 
were tractable and docile, you might show 
them your objections, and they will swear 
and claw at you to show how spiteful you 
are. Others say they wonder that judicious 
men differ from them: no doubt they differ ; 
and there is but one reason for it, which is, 
because they are so. Again there are the 
gentle and conciliatory, who say merely that | 
they cannot quite think with you. Have 
they thought at all? Can they think at all? 
Granting both premises, have they thought 
or can they think rightly ? 

Southey—To suppose the majority can, is | 
to suppose an absurdity; and especially on | 
subjects which require so much preparatory 
study, such a variety of instruction, such de- 
liberation, delicacy, and refinement. When 
I have been told, as I often have been, that 
J shall find very few of my opinion, certainly 
no compliment was intended me; yet there | 
are few comparatively, whom nature has 
gifted with intuition or exquisite taste; few 
whose ideas have been drawn, modelled, | 
marked, chisseled, and polished, in a studio | 
well lighted from above. The opinion of a) 
thousand millions who are ignorant or ill- | 








informed, is not equal to the opinion of only | 
This is too self-evident | 
for argument; yet we hear about the common | 


one who is wiser. 


sense of mankind! A common sense which, 
unless the people receive it from their betters, 
leads them only into commonerror. If such | 
is the case, and we have the testimony of all | 
ages for it, in matters which have most at- 
tracted their attention, matters in which their 
nearest interests are mainly concerned, in 
politics, in religion, in the education of their 
families, how greatly, how surpassingly must 
it be in those which require a peculiar struc- 
ture of understanding, a peculiar endowment 
of mind, a peculiar susceptibility, and almost 
an undivided application. In what regards 
poetry, I should just as soon expect a sound 
judgment of its essentials from a boatman or 
a wagoner, as from the usual set of persons 
we meet in society ; persons not uneducated, 





but deriving their intelligence from little gut- 
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ters and drains round about: the mud is 
easily raised to the surface in so shallow a 
receptacle, and nothing is seen distinctly or 
clearly. Whereas the humbler man has re- 
ceived no false impressions, and may there- 
fore to a limited extent be right. As for 
books in general, it is only with men like 
you that I ever open my lips upon them in 
conversation. In my capacity of reviewer, 
dispassionate by temperament, equitable by 
principle, and, moreover, for fear of offend- 
ing God and of suffering in my conscience, I 
dare not leave behind me in my writings 
either a false estimate or a frivolous ob- 
jection. 

Porson.—Racy wine comes from the high 
vineyard. There is a spice of the scoundrel 
in most of our literary men; an itch to filch 
and detract in the midst of fair-speaking and 
festivity. This is the reason why I] never 
have much associated with them. There is 
also another: we have nothing in common 
but the alphabet. The most popular of our 
critics have no heart for poetry; it is mor- 
bidly sensitive on one side, and utterly cal- 
lous on the other. They dandle some little 
poet, and will never let you take him off 
their knees; him they feed to bursting with 
their curds and whey : another they warn off 
the premises, and will give him neither a 
crust nor a crumb, until they hear he has 
succeeded to a large estate in popularity, 
with plenty of dependants; then they sue 
and supplicate to be admitted among the 
number ; and, lastly, when they hear of his 
death, they put on mourning, and advertise 
to raise a monument or a club-room to his 
memory. You, Mr. Southey, will always be 
considered the soundest and the fairest of 
our English critics; and indeed, to the pre- 
sent time, you have been the only one of 
very delicate perception in poetry. But your 
admirable good-nature has thrown a costly 
veil over many defects and some deformities. 
To guide our aspirants, you have given us 
(and here accept my thanks for them) se- 
veral good inscriptions, much nearer the 
style of antiquity than any others in our lan- 
guage, and better—indeed much _ better— 
than the Italian ones of Chiabrera. I myself 
have nothing original about me; but here is 
an inscription which perhaps you will re- 
member in Theocritus, and translated to the 
best of my ability. 


Inscription on a Statue of Love. 
“ Mild he may be, and innocent to view, 
Yet who on earth can answer for him? You 
Who touch the little god, mind what ye do! 
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‘Say not that none has caution’d you: although 
Short be his arrow, slender be his bow, 
The king Apollo’s never wrought such woe.” 


This, and one petty skolion, are the only 
things I have attempted. The skolion is 
written by Geron, and preserved by Ariste- 
netus :—- 
“He who in waning age would moralize, 
With leaden finger weighs down joyous eyes; 
Youths too, with all they say, can only tell 

What maids know well: 


“ And yet if they are kind, they hear it out 

As patiently as if they clear’d a doubt. 

I will not talk like either. Come with me; 
Look at the tree! 


« Look at the tree while still some leaves are green ; 
Soon must they fall. Ah! in the space between 
Lift those long eyelashes above your book, 

For the last look!” 


Southey.—1 cannot recollect them in the 
Greek. 

Porson.—Indeed! Perhaps I dreamt it 
then ; for Greek often plays me tricks in my 
dreams. 

Southey—I wish it would play them often- 
er with our poets. It seems to entertain a 
peculiar grudge against the most celebrated 
of them. 

Porson—Our conversation has been en- 
livened and enriched by what seemed sufli- 
ciently sterile in its own nature ; but, by toss- 
ing it about, we have made it useful. Just 
as certain lands are said to profit by scrapings 
from the turnpike-road. After this sieving, 
after this pounding and trituration of the 
coarser particles, do you really find in Mr. 
Wordsworth such a vigour and variety, such 
a selection of thoughts and images, as author- 
ize you to rank him him with Scott and 
Burns and Cowper ? 

Southey—Certainly not: but that is no 
reason why he should be turned into ridi- 
cule on all occasions. Must he be rejected 
and reviled as a poet, because he wishes to 
be also a philosopher? Or must he be 
taunted and twitted for weakness, because by 
his nature he is quiescent? 

Porson.—N 0 indeed; though much of this 
quiescency induces debility, and is always a 
sign of it in poetry. Let poets enjoy their 
sleep; but let them not impart it, nor take it 
amiss if they are shaken by the shoulder for 
the attempt. 1 reprehended at our last meet- 


ing as severely as you yourself did, those mis- | 


chievous children who played their pranks 

with him in his easy-chair; and I drove away 

from him those old women who brought him 

their drastics from the Edinburgh Dispensary. 
12* 


Poor souls! they are all swept off! Sidney 
Smith, the wittiest man alive, could not keep 
them up, by administering a nettle and a 
shove to this unsaved remnant of the Baxter 
Christians. 

Southey.—The heaviest of them will kick 
at you the most viciously. Castigation is 
not undue to him; for he has snipt off as 
much as he could pinch from every author 
of reputation in his time. It is less ungene- 
rous to expose such people than to defend 
them. 

Porson.—Let him gird up his loins, how- 
ever, and be gone; we will turn where cor- 
rection ought to be milder, and may be more 
efficient. Give a trifle of strength and auste- 
rity to the squashiness of our friend’s poetry, 
and reduce in almost every piece its quantity 
to half. Evaporation will render it likelier 
to keep. Without this process, you will 
shortly have it only in the form of extracts. 
You talk of philosophy in poetry; and in 
poetry let it exist; but let its veins run 
through a poem, as our veins run through 
the body, and never be too apparent; for the 
prominence of veins, in both alike, is a symp- 
tom of weakness, feverishness, and senility. 
On the ground where we are now standing, 
you have taken one end of the blanket, and 
I the other; but it is I chiefly who have 
shaken the dust out. Nobody can pass us 
without seeing it rise against the sunlight, 
and observing what a heavy cloud there is 
of it. While it lay quietly in the flannel, it 
lay without suspicion. 

Southey.---Let us return, if you please, to 
one among the partakers of your praise, 
whose philosophy is neither obtrusive nor 
abstruse. I am highly gratified by your 
commendation of Cowper, than whom there 
never was a more virtuous or more amiable 
man. In some passages, he stands quite un- 
rivalled by any poet of this century; none, 
indeed, modern or ancient, has touched the 
heart more delicately, purely, and effectively, 
than he has done in Crazy Kate, in Lines 
on his Mother’s Picture, in Omai, and on 
hearing Bells at a Distance. 

Porson---Thank you for the mention of 
bells. Mr. Wordsworth, I remember, speaks, 
in an authoritative and scornful tone of cen- 
sure, on Cowper’s “ church-going bell,” treat- 
ing the expression as a gross impropriety 
and absurdity. True enough, the church- 
going bell does not go to church any more 
than IT do; neither does the passing bell pass 
any more than 1; nor does the curfew-bell 
cover any more fire than is contained in Mr, 
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Wordsworth’s poetry: but the church-going ; gentle, the beautiful, the studious, the elo- 


bell is that which is rung for people going to | 
church—the passing-bell for those passing to | 
heaven--the curfew-bell for burgesses and | 


quent, and the manly. It is ugly enough to 
be carried quietly to the grave—it is uglier 
to be hissed and hooted into it. Even the 


villagers, to cover their fires. He would not quiet astronomer, 


allow me to be called well-spoken, nor you | 
to be called well-read ; and yet, by this ex- 
pression, I should mean to signify that you | 
have read much, and I should employ another | 
in signifying that you have been much read. 
Incomparably better is Cowper’s Winter than 
Virgil’s, which is, indeed, a disgrace to the 
Georgics, or than Thomson’s, which in places 
isgrand. But would you on the whole com- 
pare Cowper with Dryden? 

Southey.---Dryden possesses a much richer 
store of thoughts, expatiates upon more topics, 
has more vigour, vivacity, and animation. 
Never sublime, never pathetic, and therefore 
never a poet of the first order, he yet is al- 
ways shrewd and penetrating, explicit and | 
perspicuous, concise where conciseness is_ 
desirable, and copious where copiousness | 
can yield delight. When he aims at what is | 
highest in poetry, the dramatic, he falls be-| 
low his Fables. However, I would not com- | 
pare the poetical power of Cowper with his; | 
nor would J, as some have done, put Young’ 
against him. Young is too often fantastical | 
and frivolous; he pins butterflies to the pul- | 
pit-cushion ; he suspends against the grating | 
of the charnel-house coloured lamps and | 
comic transparencies-—Cupid, and the cat and | 
the fiddle ; he opens a store-house filled with | 
minute particles of heterogeneous wisdom, | 
and unpalatable goblets of ill-concocted learn- 
ing, contributions from the classics, from the | 
schoolmen, from homilies, and from farces. | 
What you expect to be an elegy turns out an 
epigram ; and when you think he is bursting 
into tears, he laughs in your face. Do you 
go with him into his closet, prepared for an 
admonition or a rebuke, he shakes his head, 
and you sneeze at the powder and perfumery 
of his peruke. Wonder not if I prefer to his 
pungent essences the incense which Cowper 
burns before the altar. 

Porson.—Y oung was, in every sense of | 
the word, an ambitious man. He _ had_/| 
strength, but he wasted it. Blair’s Grave | 
has more spirit in it than the same portion 








« With study pale, and midnight vigils spent,” 


is not permitted to depart in peace, but (of 
all men in the world!) is called a “proud 
man,” and is cooly and flippantly told 


“ Great heights are hazardous to the weak head,” 


which the poet might have turned into a 
verse if he had tried again, as we will— 


“ To the weak head great heights are hazardous.” 
In the same funny style he writes— 


«“ O that some courteous ghost would blab it out, 
What ’tis they are.” 
Courtesy and blabbing, in this upper world 
of ours, are thought to be irreconcilable ; 
but blabbing may not be indecorous, nor de- 
rogatory to the character of courtesy in a 
ghost. However the expression is an un- 
couth one; and when we find it so employ- 
ed, we suspect the ghost cannot have been 
keeping good company, but, as the king said 
to the miller of Mansfield, that his “ courtesy 
is but small.” Cowper plays in the play- 
ground, and notin the churchyard. Nothing 
of his is out of place or out of season. He 
possessed a rich vein of ridicule, but he turns 
it to good account, opening it on prig par- 
sons and graver and worse impostors. He 
was among the first who put to flight the 
mischievous little imps of allegory, so che- 
rished and fondled by the Wartons. They 
are as bad in poetry as mice in a cheese- 
room. You poets are still rather too fond 
of the unsubstantial. Some will have no- 
thing else than what they call pure imagina- 
tion. Now air-plants ought not to fill the 
whole conservatory ; other plants, | would 
modestly suggest, are worth cultivating, 
which send their roots pretty deep into the 
ground. I hate both poetry and wine with- 
out body. Look at Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Milton ; were these your pure imagination 
men? The least of them, whichever it was, 
carried a jewel of poetry about him, worth 
all his tribe that came after. Did the two of 
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of the Night Thoughts ; but never was poetry them who wrote in verse build upon no- 
so ill put together; never was there so good thing? Did their predecessors? And, pray, 
a poem, of the same extent, from which so | whose daughter was the muse they invoked ? 
great a quantity of what is mere trash might | Why, Memory’s. They stood among sub- 
be rejected. ‘The worse blemish in it is the | stantial men, and sang upon recorded actions. 
ridicule and scoffs, cast not only on the vio- |The plain of Scamander, the promontory of 
lent and the grasping, but equally on the’ Sigeum, the palaces of Tros and Dardanus, 
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the citadel in which the Fates sang mourn- 
fully under the image of Minerva, seem fitter 
places for the Muses to alight on, than artifi- 
cial rockwork or than faery-rings. But your 
great favourite, | hear, is Spenser, who shines 
in allegory, and who like aerolithe is dull and 
heavy when he descends to the ground. 
Southey—He continues a great favourite 
with me still, although he must always lose a 
little as our youth declines. Spenser’s is a spa- 
cious but somewhat low chamber, hung with 
rich tapestry, on which the figures are mostly 
disproportioned, but some of the faces are 
lively and beautiful; the furniture is part 
creaking and worm-eaten, part fragrant with 
cedarand sandal-wood, and aromatic gums 
and balsams; every table and mantelpiece 
and cabinet is covered with gorgeous vases, 
and birds, and dragons, and houses in the air. 
Porson.—There is scarcely a poet of the 
same eminence, whom I have found it so 
delightful to read in, or so tedious to read 
through. Give me Chaucer in preference. 
He slaps us on the shoulder, and makes us 
spring up while the dew is on the grass, and 
while the long shadows play about it in all 
quarters. We feel strong with the freshness 
round us,and we return with a keener appe- 
tite, having such a companion in our walk. 
Among the English poets, both on this side 
and the other side of Milton, I place him 
next to Shakespeare; but the word nezt, 
must have nothing todo with the word near. 
I said before, that I do not estimate so highly 
as many do the mushrooms that sprang up 
in a ring under the great oak of Arden. 
Southey—These authors deal in strong 
distillations for foggy minds that want ex- 
citement. In few places is there a great 
depth of sentiment, but every where vast ex- 
aggeration and insane display. I find the 
over-crammed curiosity-shop, with its in- 
commodious appendages, some grotesquely 
rich, all disorderly and disconnected. Rather 
would I find,as you would, the well-pro- 
portioned hall, with its pillars of right di- 
mensions at right distances ; with its figures 
some in high relief and some in lower; 
with its statues, and its busts of glorious 
men atid women, whom I recognize at first 
sight; and its tables of the rarest marbles 
and richest gems, inlaid in glowing por- 
phyry, and supported by imperishable 
bronze. Without a pure simplicity of de- 
sign—without a just subordination of cha- 
racters—without a select choice of such 
personages as either have interested us, or 
must by the power of association, without 





appropriate ornaments laid on solid mate- 
rials, no admirable poetry of the first order 
can exist. 

Porson.—Well, we cannot get all these 
things, and we will not cry for them. Leave 
me rather in the curiosity-shop than in the 
nursery. By your reference to the noble 
models of antiquity, it is evident that those 
poets most value the ancients who are cer- 
tain to be among them. In our own earliest 
poets, as in the earlier Italian painters, we 
find many disproportions; but we discern 
the dawn of truth over the depths of expres- 
sion. These were soon lost sight of, and 
every new comer passed further from them. 
I like Pietro Perugino a thousand-fold better 
than Carlo Maratta, and Giotto a thousand- 
fold better than Carlo Dolce. On the same 
principle, the daybreak of Chaucer is plea- 
santer to me than the hot dazzling noon of 
Byron. 

Southey—I am not confident that we ever 
speak quite correctly of those who differ 
from us essentially in taste, in opinion, or 
even in style. If we cordially wish to do 
it, we are apt to lay a restraint on our- 
selves, and to dissemble a part of our con- 
victions. 

Porson.—An error seldom committed. 

Southey —Sometimes, however. | for ex- 
ample did not expose in my criticisms half 
the blemishes I discovered in the style and 
structure of Byron’s poetry, because I had 
infinitely more to object against the morals 
it disseminated; and what must have been 
acknowledged for earnestness in the greater 
question, might have been mistaken for cap- 
tiousness in the less. His partisans, no one 
of whom probably ever read Chaucer, would 
be indignant at your preference. They would 
wonder, but hardly with the same violence 
of emotion, that he was preferred to Shakes- 
peare. Perhaps his countrymen in his own 
age, which rarely happens to literary men 
overshadowingly great,had glimpses of his 
merit. One would naturally think that a 
personage of Camden’s gravity, and placed 
beyond the pale of poetry, might have spoken 
less contemptuously of some he lived among, 
in his admiration of Chaucer. He tells us 
both in prose and verse, by implication, how 
little he esteemed Shakespeare. Speaking of 
Chaucer, he says, “ he, surpassing all others, 
without question, in wit, and leaving our 
smattering poetasters by many leagues behind 
him, 

‘Jam monte potitus 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad fastigia turbam.’ ” 
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Which he thus translates for the benefit of 
us students in poetry and criticism— 


«“ When once himself the steep-top hill had won, 
At all the sort of them he laught anon, 

To see how they, the pitch thereof to gain, 
Puffing and blowing do climbe up in vain.” 


Nevertheless we are indebted to Camden for 
preserving the best Latin verses, and indeed 
the only good ones, that had hitherto been 
written by any of our countrymen. They 
were written in an age when great minds 
were attracted by greater, and when tribute 
was paid where tribute was due, with loyalty 
and enthusiasm. 


“ Drace! pererrati novit quem terminus orbis 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus, 

Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum ; 
Sol nescit comitis immemor esse sui.” 


Porson.—A subaltern in the supplementary 
company of the Edinburgh sharpshooters, 
much prefers the slender Italians, who fill 
their wallets with scraps from the doors of 
rich old houses. ‘To compare them in rank 
and substance with those on whose bounty 
they feed, is too silly for grave reprehension. 
But there are certain men who are driven by 
necessity to exhibit some sore absurdity; it 
is their only chance of obtaining a night’s 
lodging in the memory. 

Southey—Send the Ismaelite back again 
to his desert. He has indeed no right to 
complain of you; for there are scarcely two 
men of letters at whom he has not cast a 
stone, although he met them far beyond the 
tents and the pasturage of his tribe; and 
leave those poets also, and return to consider 
attentively the one, much more original, on 
whom we began our discourse. 

Porson—Thank you. 1 have lain in 
ditches ere now, but not willingly, nor to 
contemplate the moon, nor to gather celan- 
dine. J am reluctant to carry a lantern in 
quest of my man,and am but little contented 
to be told that I may find him at last, if I 
look long enough and far enough. One who 
exhibits no sign of life in the duration of a 
single poem, may at once be given up to the 
undertaker. 

Southey.—It would be fairer in you to re- 
gard the aim and object of the poet, when he 
tells you what it is, than to linger in those 
places where he appears to disadvantage. 

Porson—My oil and vinegar are worth 
more than the winter cabbage you have set 
before me, and are ill spent upon it. In 
what volume of periodical criticism do you 
not find it stated, that the aim of an author 
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being such or such, the only question is 
whether he has attained it? Now instead 
of this being the only question to be solved, 
it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of at- 
tention. We are not to consider whether a 
foolish man has succeeded in a foolish un- 
dertaking ; we are to consider whether his 
production is worth any thing, and why it 
is, or why it is not?) Your cook, it appears, 
is disposed to fry me a pancake; but it is 
not his intention to supply me with lemon- 
juice and sugar. Pastiness and flatness are 
the qualities of a pancake, and thus far he 
has attained his aim; but if he means it for 
me, let him place the accessaries on the 
table, lest what is insipid and clammy, and 
(as housewives with great propriety call it) 
sad, grow into duller accretion and inerter 
viscidity the more I masticate it. My good 
Mr. Southey, do not be offended at these 
homely similes. Socrates uses no other in 
the pages of the stately Plato; they are all, 
or nearly all, borrowed from the artisan and 
the trader. I have plenty of every sort at 
hand, but I always take the most applicable, 
quite indifferent to the smartness and glossi- 
ness of its trim. If you prefer one from 
another quarter, I would ask, where is the 
advantage of drilling words for verses, when 
the knees of those verses are so weak that 
they cannot march from the parade ? 
Southey.—Flatness are more apparent to 
us in our language than in another, especially 
than in Latin and Greek. Beside, we value 
things proportionally to the trouble they have 
given us in the acquisition. Hence, in some 
measure, the importance we assign to German 
poetry. The meaning of every word, with 
all its affinities and relations, pursued with 
anxiety and caught with difficulty, impresses 
the understanding, sinks deep into the me- 
mory, and carries with it more than a column 
of our own, in which equal thought is ex- 
pended and equal fancy is displayed. The 
Germans have among them many admirable 
poets; but if we had even greater, ours 
would seem smaller, both because there is 
less haziness about them, and because, as I 
said before, they would have given less ex- 
ercise to the mind. He who has accumu- 
lated by a laborious life more than a suffi- 
ciency for its wants and comforts, turns his 
attention to the matter gained, oftentimes 
without a speculation at the purposes to 
which he might apply it. The man who 
early in the day has overcome, by vigilance 
and restraint, the strong impulses of his blood 





toward intemperance, falls not into it after, 
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but stands composed and complacent upon 
the cool clear eminence, and hears within 
himself, amid the calm he has created, the 
tuneful pzan of a godlike victory. Yet he 
loves the Virtue more because he fought for 
her, than because she crowned him. The 
scholar who has deducted from adolescence 
many hours of recreation, and, instead of 
indulging in it, has embarked in the depths 
of literature; he who has left his own land 
far behind him, and has carried off rich stores 
of Greek, not only values it superlatively, as 
is just, but places all those who wrote in it 
too nearly on a level one with another, and 
the inferior of them above some of the best 
moderns. 

Porson.—Dignity of thought arose from 
the Athenian form of government, propriety 
of expression from the genius of the Jan- 
guage, from the habitude of listening daily 
to the most elaborate orations and dramas, 
and of contemplating at all hours the exquisite 
works of art, invited to them by gods and 
heroes. These environed the aspiring young 
poet, and their chasteness allowed him no 
swerving. 

Southey—Y et weakly children were born 
to genius in Attica as elsewhere. 

Porson——They were exposed and died. 
The Greek poets, like nightingales, sing “ in 
shadiest covert hid;” you rarely catch a 
glimpse of the person, unless at a funeral or 
a feast, or where the occasion is public. 
Mr. Wordsworth, on the contrary, strokes 
down his waistcoat, hems gently first, 
then hoarsely, then impatiently, rapidly, and 
loudly. You turn your eyes, and see more 
of the showman than of the show. I donot 
complain of this; I only make the remark. 

Southey.—I dislike such comparisons and 
similes. It would have been better had you 
said he stands forth in sharp outline, and is, 
as the moon was said to be, without an 
atmosphere. 

Porson.—Stop there. I discover more 
atmosphere than moon. You are talking 
like a poet; I must talk like a grammarian. 
And here I am reminded J found in his gram- 
mar but one pronoun, and that is the pronoun 
I. He can devise no grand character, and, in- 
deed, no variety of smaller : his own image is 
reflected from floor to roof in every crystaliza- 
tion of his chilly cavern. He shakes us with 
no thunder of anger—he leads us into no laby- 
rinth of love ; we lament on the stormy shore 
no Lycidas of his; and even the Phillis who 
meets us at her cottage-gate, is not Phillis 
the neat handed. Byron has likewise been 





censured for egotism, and the censure is ap- 
plicable to him nearly in the same degree. 
But so laughable a story was never told of 
Byron as the true and characteristical one 
related of your neighbour, who, being invited 
to read in company a novel of Scott’s, and 
finding at the commencement a quotation 
from himself, totally forgot the novel, and 
recited his own poem from beginning to end, 
with many comments and more commenda- 
tions. Yours are quite gratuitous; for it is 
reported of him that he never was heard to 
commend the poetry of any living author. 
Southey—Because he is preparing to dis- 
charge the weighty debt he owes posterity. 
Instead of wasting his breath on extraneous 
praises, we never have been seated five 
minutes in his company, before he regales us 
with those poems of his own, which he is 
the most apprehensive may have slipt from 


/our memory ; and he delivers them with such 


a summer murmur of fostering modulation 
as would perfectly delight you. 

Porson.—My horse is apt to shy when I 
hang him at any door where he catches the 
sound of a ballad, and I run out to seize 
bridle and mane, and grow the alerter at 
mounting. 

Southey.—Wordsworth has now turned 
from the ballad style to. the philosophical. 

Porson.—The philosophical, I suspect, is 
antagonist to the poetical. 

Southey—Surely never was there a spirit 
more philosophical, than Shakespeare’s 

Porson.—True, but Shakespeare infused 
it into living forms, adapted to its reception. 
He did not puff it out incessantly from his 
own person, bewildering you in the mazes 
of metaphysics, and swamping you in sen- 
tentiousness. After all our argumentation, 
we merely estimate poets by their energy, 
and not extol them for a congeries of piece 
on piece, sounding of the hammer all day 
long, but obstinately unmalleable into unity 
and cohesion. 

Southey.—I cannot well gainsay it. But 
pray remember the subjects of that poetry in 
Burns and Scott which you admire the most. 
What is martial must be the most soul- 
stirring. 

Porson.—Sure enough, Mr. Wordsworth’s 
is neither martial or mercurial. On all sub- 
jects of poetry, the soul should be agitated in 
one way or other. Now did he ever excite 
in you any strong emotion? He has had 
the best chance with me; for I have soon 
given way to him, and he has sung measleep 
with his lullabies; it is in our dreams that 
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things look brightest and fairest, and we 
have the least control over our affections. 

Southey—You cannot but acknowledge 
that the poetry which is strong enough to 
support, as his does, a wide and high super- 
structure of morality, is truly beneficial and 
admirable. I do not say that utility is the 
first aim of poetry: but I do say that good 
poetry is none the worse for being useful ; 
and that his is good in many parts, and use- 
ful in nearly all. 

Porson—An old woman, who rocks a 
cradle in a chimney-corner, may be more 
useful than the joyous girl who wafts my 
heart before her in the waltz, or holds it 
quivering in the bonds of harmony; but I] 
happen to have no relish for the old woman, 
and am ready to dip my fork into the little 
well-garnished agro-dolce. It is inhumane 
to quarrel with ladies and gentlemen whoare 
easily contented—that is, if you will let them 
have their own way ; it is inhumane to snatch 
a childish book from a child, for whom it is 
better than a wise one. If diffuseness is par- 
donable any where, we will pardon it in 
Lyrical Ballads, passing over the conceited 
silliness of the denomination ; but Mr. Words- 
worth has got into the same habit on what- 
ever he writes. Wortleberries are neither 
the better nor the worse for extending the 
hard slenderness of their fibres, at random 
and riotingly, over their native wastes; we 
care not how much of such soil is covered 
with such insipidities; but we value that 
fruit more highly which requires some 
warmth to swell, and some science and skill 
to cultivate it. To descend from metaphor, 
that is the best poetry which, by its own 
powers, produces the greatest and most du- 
rable emotion on generous, well-informed, 
and elevated minds. It often happens, that 
what belongs to the subject is attributed to 
the poet. Tenderness, melancholy, and 
other affections of the soul, attract us towards 
him who represents them to us; and while 
we hang upon his neck, we are ready to 
think him stronger than he is. No doubt, it 
is very natural that the wings of the Muse 
should seem to grow larger the nearer they 
come to the ground! Such is the effect, I 
presume, of our English atmosphere! But 
if Mr. Wordsworth should at any time be- 
come more popular, it will be owing in great 
measure to your authority and patronage ; 
and J hope that, neither in health nor in sick- 
ness, he will forget his benefactor. 

Southey.—However that may be, it would 
be unbecoming and base in me to suppress 
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an act of justice toward him, withholding my 
testimony in his behalf, when he appeals to 
the tribunal of the public. The reader who 
can discover no good, or indeed no excellent 
poetry in his manifold productions, must have 
lost the finer part of his senses. 

Porson—And he who fancies he has 
found it in all or in most of them, is just as 
happy as if his senses were entire. A great 
portion of his compositions is not poetry, 
but only the plasma or matrix of poetry, 
which has something of the same colour and 
material, but wants the brilliancy and soli- 
dity. 

Southey—Acknowledge at least, that what 
purifies the mind elevates it also; and that 
he does it. 

Porson.—Such a result may be effected at 
a small expenditure of the poetical faculty; 
and indeed without any. But Ido not say 
that he has none, or that he has little; I only 
say, and I stake my credit on it, that what he 
has is not of the higher order. This is 
proved beyond all controversy by the effect 
it produces. The effect of the higher poetry 
is excitement ; the effect of the inferior is 
composure. I lay down a general principle, 
and I leave to others the application of it, to- 
day, to-morrow, and in time to come. Little 
would it benefit me or you to take a side; 
and still Jess to let the inanimate raise ani- 
mosity in us. There are partizans in favour 
of a poet, and oppositionists against him ; 
just as there are in regard to candidates for 
a seat in Parliament; and the vociferations 
of the critics and of the populace are equally 
loud, equally inconsiderate, and insane. The 
unknown candidate and the unread poet has 
alike a mob at his heels, ready to swear and 
fight for him. The generosity which the 
political mob shows in one instance, the 
critical mob shows in the other: when a 
man has been fairly knocked down, it raises 
him on the knee, and cheers him as cordially 
as it would the most triumphant. Let simi- 
lar scenes be rather our amusement than our 
business: Jet us wave our hats, and walk on 
without a favour in them. 

Southey.—Be it our business, and not for 
one day, but for life, “to raise up them that 
fall”? by undue violence. The beauties of 
Wordsworth are not to be looked for among 
the majestic ruins and under the glowing 
skies of Greece: we must find them out, like 
primroses, amidst dry thickets, rank grass, 
and withered leaves; but there they are; and 
there are tufts and clusters of them. There 
may be a chilliness in the air about them, 
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there may be a faintiness, a sickliness, a po- 
verty in the scent; but 1 am sorry and in- 
dignant to see them trampled on. 

Porson.---He who tramples on rocks is in 
danger of breaking his shins; and he who 
tramples on sand or sawdust, loses his labour. 
Between us, we may keep up Mr, Words- 
worth in his right position. If we set any 
thing on an uneven basis, it is liable to fall 
off; and none the less liable for the thing 
being high and weighty. 

Southey.---The axiom is sound. 

Porson.—Cleave it in two, and present 
the first half to Mr. Wordsworth. Let every 
man have his due: divide the mess fairly ; 
not according to the voracity of the labourer, 
but according to the work. And (God love 
you) never let old women poke me with 
their knitting-pins, if 1 recommend them, in 
consideration of their hobbling and wheez- 
ing, to creep quietly on by the level side of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s lead-mines, slate-quarries, 
and tarns, leaving me to scramble as I can 
among the Alpine inequalities of Milton and 
of Shakespeare. Come now; in all the time 
we have been walking together at the side of 
the lean herd you are driving to market, 


“Can you make it appear 
The dog Porson has ta’en the wrong sow by the ear ?” 


Southey.—lIt is easier to show that he has 
bitten it through, and made it unfit for curing. 
He may expect to be pelted for it. 

Porson—In cutting up a honeycomb, we 
are sure to bring flies and wasps about us: but 
my slipper is enough to crush fifty at a time, 
if a flap of the glove fails to frighten them off. 
The honeycomb must be cut up, to separate 
the palatable from the unpalatable; the hive 
we will restore to the cottager; the honey 
we will put in a cool place for those it may 
agree with; and the wax we will attempt to 
purify, rendering it the material of a clear 
and steady light to our readers. Well! I 
have rinsed my mouth of the poetry. This 
is about the time I take my ptisan. Be so 
kind, Mr. Southey, as to give me that bottle 
which you will find under the bed. Yes, 
yes; that is it: there is no mistake. 

Southey.—-It smells like brandy. 

Porson.—( Drinks twice.) I suspect you 
may be in the right, Mr. Southey. Let me 
try it against the palate once more—just one 
small half-glass. Ah! my hand shakes sadly! 
I am afraid it was a bumper. Really now, I 
do think, Mr. Southey, you guessed the right 
reading. I have scarcely a doubt left upon 





my mind. But ina fever, or barely off it, the 


‘mouth is wofully out of taste. [f ever your 


hand shakes, take my word for it, this is the 
only remedy. The ptisan has done me good 
already. Albertus Magnus knew most about 
these matters. I hate those houses, Mr. 
Southey, where it is as easy to find the way 
out as the way in. Curse upon the archi- 
tect who contrives them! 

Southey Your friends will be happy to 
hear from me that you never have been in 
better spirits, or more vivacious and prompt 
in conversation. 

Porson.—Tell them that Silenus can still 
bridle and mount an ass, and guide him glo- 
riously. Come and visit me when | am well 
again; and | promise you the bottles shall 
diminish and the lights increase, before we 
part. 


Woman’s Love.—Women generally love 
less for youth, beauty, or fortune, than for 
fame, especially the higher minded portion 
of the sex,and this proves the purity of their 
affections; for what, after all, can be the ob- 
ject of true love, but mind—the high and 
noble mind—which attests itself by the loud 
voice of fame, and the reluctant evidence of 
envious mankind? A noble spirited woman, 
in the prime of youth and the morning of 
beauty—whom will she choose? on whom 
bestow her affections? Not on the gay 
youth of her own age, priding himself, like 
another lady, on his smooth face and flexible 
form. She will turn away from the fair 
brow without a laurel, and the delicate hands 
that reaped no harvest from the field of 
honour, and place her heart in the custody 
of him whose vigour and energy of thought 
have given him a place amongst the great of 
the world.—W. P. 


Trutu.—There is a passage in Tillotson 
that should be perused by all those notorious 
for what is called “drawing the long bow.” 
He observes that “Truth is always consist- 
ent with itself and needs nothing to help it 
out. It is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we are aware; whereas a lie is trouble- 
some, and sets a man’s invention. upon the 
rack; and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good.” 
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IGNORANCE.——-THE TOMB OF LAIUS. 


_ been proved that great part of the little thief’s 


IGNORANCE CONDEMNED AS CRIME AND. 
REWARDED WITH PUNISHMENT. 


THE monstrous inapplicability of our re-. 
tributive system of penal “justice” is often 
strongly impressed upon the administrators | 
of the law; and in their well-meant endea-— 
vour to neutralize the evil, they add to the) 
inextricable confusion which neutralizes also | 
much of the little influence which the law) 
might possess. At Westminster Sessions, 
this week, James Lyncu pleaded guilty to: 
an indictment for stealing a bonnet. He had. 
just been liberated from the House of Cor-. 
rection for stealing a pocket-handkerchief | 
from a pawnbroker’s shop; and he had be-| 
fore been imprisoned in other Metropolitan | 
prisons. How old was this “hardened of-_ 
fender” ?—Seven years! It seems that he| 
has been totally neglected by his father, a 
painter and glazier, and by his mother, who 
has been in prison. The child was much 
commiserated by the Bench; and after some 


consultation, Mr Wavessy, the Chairman, | 
said, that “the Court would sentence the | 


prisoner to six month’s imprisonment, in the 
hope that he would be taken better care of than 
he had ever yet been during his life.” The hu- 
mane motive of the Magistrates is unquestion- 
able, and without doubt they did the best which 
was possible under the circumstances. 

But let us observe the series of extrava- 
gant non-sequiturs jin this proceeding. 
Lyncu is a very little boy; he is totally ne- 
glected by his parents; he has appetites; he 
has learned that bonnets and handkerchiefs. 
may be sold for money, and that money will 
gratify his appetites ; and he appropriates bon- 
nets and handkerchiefs. So far all is logical 
enough, according to the reasoner’s lights. A 
rational law would follow out the reasoning 
somewhat after this fashion: it would say to 
the offender—* Stealing gratifies your imme- 
diate wants, but it is injurious to society, and 
would be even to yourself: you show that you 
do not know that, and therefore you are not fit 
to be left to yourself: you must be taken apart, 
and remain under restraint until you are disci- 
plined.” ‘The actual law proceeds very dif- 
ferently: Lyncn commits the crime of 
stealing; he is convicted in court; but the 
Magistrates pity his neglected infancy, and 
seek to benefit him; so, instead of punishing 
him—and probably the punishment would 
have been six months’ imprisonment—they 
put him where they think he will be taken 
care of, that is, they sentence him to six 


apparent advantage. 
on the bystander, who is to be impressed 





months’ imprisonment; it having already 


life had been passed in prison, with small 
But what is the effect 


by the example? Stealing is a thing to be 
punished ; but in this case it is taken as evi- 
dence of want, to which the Magistrates ad- 
minister and stealing obtains an express bene~ 
fit or boon from the Bench. Imprisonment 
is a penalty for offences; but in this 
case it is held out as a desirable thing— 
something which is given incharity. In this 
one case stealing is a convicted offence, yet 
it is treated as no offence; sentence of im- 
prisonment is recorded, yet imprisonment is 
conferred as a favour ; stealing is proclaimed 
as a crime and no crime, imprisonment as 
punishment and no punishment; so that, ac- 
cording to the use of these convertible terms, 
you may say that little Lyncu was favoured 
for the crime of stealing, or punished for 
misfortune. And the ignorant are to draw a 
moral from these shifting premises, to guide 
them from error! 


THE TOMB OF LAIUS. 


Where Delphi’s consecrated pass 
Beota’s misty region faces, 

Rises a tomb-like stony mass 
Amid the bosky mountain-bases : 
It seems no work of human care, 
But many rocks split off from one; 
Laius, the Theban king, lies there, 
His murderer—Q!dipus—his son. 


No pilgrim to the Pythian shrine 

But marked that spot with decent awe, 

In presence of a power divine 

O’erruling human will and law: 

And to some thoughtful hearts that scene, 
Those paths, that rock, those browsing herds, 
Was more than e’er that tale hath been, 
Arrayed in Sophoclean words. 


So is it yet! no time or space 

That ancient anguish can assuage : 

For sorrow is of every race, 

And suffering due from every age: 

That awful legend falls on us 

With all the weight that Greece could feel, 
And every man is (dipus, 

Whose wounds no mortal skill can heal. 


Oh! call it Providence or Fate, 

The Sphynx propounds the riddle still, 
That man must bear and expiate 
Loads of involuntary ill ; 

So shall Endurance ever hold 

The foremost rank in human needs— 
Not without faith that God can mould 
To good the dross of evil deeds. 


Oct. 1842. R. M. Mines. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine for January. 
THE USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR 


CouNnTLEss treatises have been written on 
ancient strategics and tactics; but this vol- 
ume is the first devoted to the use made of 
elephants in war. ‘The author has an equal 
reputation for his military skill and his classi- 
cal acquirements, and in both respects the 
present work is well calculated to extend his 
fame. His investigations have thrown so 
much new light on the interesting period of 
history, extending from the age of Alex- 
ander to that of Julius Cesar, that we shall, 
without further preface, proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers a condensed abstract of the 
most interesting portions of the information 
contained in this classical monagraph. 

The military history of elephants com- 
mences with the invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great; the battle fought with 
Porus is the first well authenticated account 
of the appearance of these animals in war. 
Thenceforward we find them used by the 
successors of Alexander, particularly the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide.  Antipater 
introduced them into Greece, and Pyrrhus 
transported them into Italy. ‘The elephants 
used by these princes were of the Asiatic 
race, (Llephas Indicus of Cuvier,) but the 
Carthagenians and Numidians about the 
commencement of the Punie wars, began to 
make a similar use of the African elephant 
(Elephas Capensis of Cuvier,) which differs 
from the other, by having less size, weight, 
and strength, but longer ears and tusks. 

What may be called the military qualifi- 
eations of the elephant, are his size, his 
strength, his docility, his power of swim- 
ming, and the toughness of his skin, which 
in most places was impenetrable to the wea- 
pons of ancient warfare. It must, however, 
be observed, that the strength of the elephant, 
though great, is not at all proportionate to 
his magnitude. ‘The ordinary pictures of 
ancient battles, in which elephants are repre- 
sented bearing huge towers, crowded with 
armed men, are ludicrous exaggerations; the 
most that the animal could earry is a houdah 
with from four to six persons, and even this 
weight could not be sustained on a long 
march; the houdah was called @weaxoy by 
the Greeks, a word which literally signifies 





* The Military history of Elephantey from the 
earliest ages to the introduction of fire-arms. By 
the Chevalier Armandi. (Histoire Militaire des 
Elephants, &c.) Paris: D’Amyot. London: Dulau. 
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‘a little cuirass,’’ but is sometimes used by 
military writers for the hurdles or wicker 
work employed in the construction of field- 
works. ‘The passage of Silius Italicus, which 
has led to the exaggerated notion of these 
towers is merely descriptive of the excessive 
alarm which would be excited in an army 
seeing such a spectacle for the first time. 


“ High on his back the soldiers saw, amaz’d, 

Embattled towers and threatening forts uprais’d ; 

The pinnacles, ascending to the clouds, 

Shake as he moves and threat to crush the crowds.” 
Punica, ix. 

This is just such an exaggeration as we 
find in the Hindu poem, translated by Wil- 
kins in the Asiatic researches: ‘* His ele- 
phants moved like walking mountains, and 
the earth, oppressed by their weight, crum- 
bled into dust.” 

M. Armandi justly remarks, that elephants 
and war-chariots were used in ancient war- 
fare for purposes analogous to parks of ar- 
tillery in modern times. In the battle of the 
Hydaspes, Porus employed his elephants to 
cover his centre and left wing, believing that 
his right was sufficiently protected by the 
river. According to Polyenus he committed 
the fatal error of placing his elephants so 
close together, that they prevented him from 
making any change in his lines; consequent- 
ly, when Cenus charged through his right 
wing, and attacked his centre in flank and 
rear, the Indians, kept back by the elephants 
in front, and pressed hard by Cenus in the 
rear, became a helpless mass of confusion. 
Porus tried to remedy this disaster by order- 
ing his elephants to charge the phalanx 
which formed the Macedonian centre; but 
the Greeks having room to maneuvre, at- 
tacked each elephant with a separate detach- 
ment of light troops, Alexander having se- 
lected picked men, armed with sharp axes 
and crooked swords for the purpose, who 
were taught to aim at the trunks and throats 
of the elephants. ‘The animals were finally 
driven back, and thus any new formation of 
the Indian lines was effectually prevented. 
In this instance, then, it may be said that 
these cumbrous animals caused the defeat of 
the Indian army, by rendering its lines im- 
moveable, after they had been once formed. 

Elephants being used as a cov force, 
were usually stationed in the front of the 
lines, the intervals between them being oc- 
cupied by divisions of light troops, who had 
to prevent the enemy from turning the ele- 
phants back upon their own ranks. Some 
leaders were so much afraid of the elephants 
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being turned, that they kept these animals in 
reserve, and only brought them up to turn 
the doubtful scale of victory. It was thus 
that Pyrrhus won the battle of Heraclea. 
The Roman cavalry were cutting lanes 
through his columns when he brought up 
the elephants ; the Latin horses were more 
frightened than their riders at the unusual 
sight, the squadrons fell back on the legions, 
and threw them into disorder, Pyrrhus seized 
the decisive moment to charge at the head of 
his Thessalian cavalry, ** and the red field 
was won.” 

A curious circumstance corroborates the 
assertion of Florus, that elephants were pre- 
viously unknown to the Romans ; they called 
the animals ‘** Lucanian oxen,”’ the battle hav- 
ing been fought in Lucania, and this was the 
name usually given to the elephant by Latin 
writers, down to the Augustan age. ‘The 
battle of Asculum was remarkable for two 
circumstances, which have been omitted by 
nearly all the modern writers of Roman his- 
tory: the legionaries had so far recovered 
from their fear of elephants, that a centurion, 
named Minucius, attacked one of these beasts 
single-handed, and cut off a large portion of 
his trunk. ‘The second incident is, that the 
Romans borrowed war-chariots from the 
Gauls as a counterpoise to the elephants of 
Pyrrhus, but never used them except in this 
battle. 

Minucius was not the only hero who ven- 
tured singly against an elephant; a more 
noble instance of devoted heroism is record- 
ed in the history of the Maccabees, at the 
battle of Bethzacharias—* Eleazar, surnam- 
ed Savaran, perceiving that one of the beasts, 
armed with royal harness, was higher than 
the rest, and supposing that the king was 
upon him, put himself in jeopardy, to the 
end he might deliver his people, and get him 
a perpetual name; wherefore he ran upon 
him courageously through the midst of the 
battle, slaying on the right hand and on the 
left, so that they were divided from him on 
both sides, which done he crept under the 
elephant, and thrust him under, and slew 
him, whereupon the elephant fell down upon 
him, and there he died.’”’-—1 Mace. vi 43— 
46. On this narrative it may be remarked, 
that the words rendered * royal harness,” 
properly signifies ‘*a royal houdah;’’ and 
that the thirty-two men said in a preceding 
verse, to be united with the mahout in the 
charge of each elephant, include not only the 
warriors in the tower, but also the soldiers 
who had the charge of protecting the un- 
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WAR. 


wieldy animals from the skirmishers and 
light troops of they enemy. 

Pyrrhus was indebted to his elephants for 
his victory at Heraclea, but these same ani- 
mals caused his utter ruin in the battle of 
Beneventum. Curius Dentatus had trained 
a body of archers to shower burning arrows 
on these animals, which sticking in their 
flesh, burned through their thick skins, and 
drove them mad with pain. No animal is 
more ferociously destructive than an infuri- 
ate elephant; even in the domesticated state 
they are known to be gratified with carnage, 
and hence they have been frequently em- 
ployed as executioners by the despots of the 
East. One of the Epirote elephants, furious 
from pain, shook off his driver, and rushing 
back upon the phalanx which Pyrrhus had 
formed with closer ranks than usual, crushed 
and destroyed a great number of soldiers be- 
fore any remedy could be found for such a 
disaster. On a previous occasion the delight 
of the elephant in carnage had been fearfully 
demonstrated ; before the body of Alexander 
was laid in the tomb, three hundred of his 
bravest companions were crushed to death 
by elephants, in the presence of the entire 
army, by command of the regent Perdiccas. 
Arrian says, that this sickening massacre 
was rendered the more revolting by the 
trumpeting, roaring, and other signs of sav- 
age delight which the animals exhibited while 
engaged i in the work of slaughter. 

The military value of elephants was best 
tested in the second Punic war. Hannibal 
attached more importance to these animals 
than any cotemporary general, and he cer- 
tainly made a more skilful use of them than 
any great captain of antiquity. At the bat- 
tle near the river ‘T'rebia, Hannibal charged 
and routed the Roman cavalry with his ele- 
phants; but the infantry stood firm against 
these animals, and even drove them back cn 
the Carthagenian lines. We are told that 
the legionaries were encouraged to this resist- 
ance by the example of Fibrenus. ‘The inci- 
dent is well told by Silius Italicus ; and as 
this most prosaic of historical poets is rarely 
read by English students, we shall venture to 
translate the passage. 

“ Fresh horrors now are added to the fight, 

The fearful elephants appear in sight; 

They gain the bank, they rush into the stream, 

High o’er the wave their spear-fenc’d turrets 
gleam; 

The Trebia trembles at the sudden shock, 

As if invaded by some monstrous rock, 


Which, torn by tempest from some mountain’s head, 
Chok’d up the stream, and drove it from its bed. 
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But valour rises under adverse fate, 

And dangers still excite the truly great: 

Fibrenus, only anxious that his name 

Should live recorded in the rolls of fame, 

Shouts, ‘Thank thee, fortune!—underneath the 
wuve, 

Thou didst not give me an unhonour’d grave ; 

My deeds are seen, and here on land I try 

What force the Roman falchion can defy, 

Or what the monster is that must not fear 

The Latin javelin and Tuscan spear.’ 

He spoke, and eager sought some tender part, 

Then at the monster hur!’d his rapid dart; 

Right to the eye the weapon held its way, 

Tore through the ball, and quench’d the visual ray ; 

The horrid beast sent forth a fearful roar. 

Which echoed wildly round the blood-stained shore, 

Then, blind with rage, and madden’d by the pain, 

He threw his driver helpless on the plain, 

And fled amain. The Romans at the sight, 

Receive fresh courage, and renew the fight : 

They press the monster with incessant blows, 

From gaping wounds his blood in torrents flows; 

Arrows and darts are quivering in his hide, 

Till one wide gash extends along his side ; 

A bustling forest on his back appears, 

Of waving javelins and of deep-driv’n spears; 

Worn out at last, the dreadful monster reels, 

And seeks the river as his death he feels: 

He falls—the mighty ruin chokes the flood, 

And the clear stream runs crimson with his blood.” 

Punica, iv. 

According to Polybius, whose authority 
is incidentally confirmed by Juvenal, Hanni- 
bal lost all his elephants but one in this bat- 
tle, and did not receive a fresh supply until 
after his victory at Canne. Hanno joined 
him at Capua with forty elephants and four 
thousand Numidian cavalry, but this fein- 
forcement did not enable Hannibal to pursue 
his career of conquest. He was defeated at 
Nola by Marcellus, with a loss of four ele- 
phants killed, and two taken; he met a simi- 
lar loss at Grumentum ; two of his elephants 
were killed in the unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve Capua, and five more were slain at 
the battle of Camisium. Atthe battle of the 
Metaurus the elephants were repulsed by the 
pikemen of the eleventh legion, four being 
slain on the spot, and the rest driven back on 
the Carthagenian lines, 

But the most remarkable example which 
can be cited of the use of elephants during 
this period was presented at the battle of 
Zama, where Hannibal covered his line with 
no less than eighty of those animals. Scipio 
immediately changed the usual order of Ro- 
man lines; he left wide spaces like lanes 
between the manipuli of the legions, masking 
this arrangement by throwing forward a cloud 
of skirmishers and light troops, principally 
Numidan cavalry furnished to them by Mas- 
sinissa. Hannibal, annoyed by the skirm- 





ishers, ordered his elephants to charge the 
Roman lines in a body, and the skirmishers 
retreated through the lanes or passages (via) 
left open by the formation of the legionaries. 
‘The elephants pursued, and the moment one 
of those animals was engaged in one of the 
passages his doom was sealed; oneither side 
were the pike-men, whose serried weapons 
could not be beaten down, whilst the light 
troops attacked the animals with spears, jave- 
lins, crooked swords (serpx) and battle-axes. 
The chief danger arose from the cavalry; the 
Italian horses could not be got to face the 
elephants. Scipio, however, promptly set 
the example of dismounting, and after a fierce 
struggle the elephants were all hors de com- 
bat. Eleven of these animals were taken 
alive by the Romans, all the rest fell in the 
action. 

This battle taught the Romans the advan- 
tage of an open formation of the lines in a 
contest with elephants, and in some degree 
proved the inutility of these animals when 
sent against disciplined troops. ‘Thencefor- 
ward the use of these animals, in war de- 
clined, and they are mentioned for the last 
time in the military history of Rome at the 
battle of ‘Thapsus, where Julius Cesar over- 
threw the last army of the republic and its 
African auxiliaries. All the accounts of this 
battle which we possess are so imperfect, 
that it is not easy to determine how Juba 
employed his elephants ; but that the victory 
over them was deemed very important is 
manifest from the frequent appearance of the 
elephant on the coins and medals of the Julian 
family. 

The neglect of elephants in the western 
world after the battle of ‘Thapsus became an 
established principle; both Livy and Arrian 
speak of them as utterly contemptible for the 
purposes of war;* but in the east the use of 
them was revived by the princes of the house 
of Sassan, and they were employed in the 
wars of India so late as 1779; Hyder Ali 
having sent his elephants to charge the dis- 
ordered lines of the unfortunate Baillie. In 
the eastern wars, not less than in those of the 
west, elephants have proved an uncertain 
and dangerous support; thus when the Por- 
tuguese were attacked at Colombo in 1520, 
the elephants sent against them by the Cin- 
galese, daunted by the fire of the harquebus- 
ses and maddened by wounds, turned back 
upon their own lines, and crushed to death 





* Nam sicut pleraque commenta mortalium sine 
ullo effectue vanescunt, ita tum elephanti in acie 
nomen tantum sine usu fuerunt.—Tit. Liv. xxvi. 4]. 
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whole troops of unfortunate islanders. Some 
of the emperors of Delhi mounted light guns 
on the backs of elephants, but the slow move- 
ments of the aniimals prevented this kind of 
artillery from being generally adopted. In 
our day, elephants are chiefly used for the 
transport of ordnance and heavy stores; and 
many are of opinion that even for this pur- 
pose they are inferior in value to horses. It 
would lead us too far from our subject to 
enter into any discussion respecting the ex- 
hibition of elephants in the amphitheatre and 
circus; but we may at some future oppor- 
tunity examine the accounts of these shows, 
as illustrating the progress of inland discovery 
under the Roman emperors. 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


THE DYING POET TO HIS WIFE. 
(From the Italian of Redaelii.) 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


[The original of the following poem was written by the author 
on his death bed. | 
Listen to him, who dying 
Breathes his last words to thee, 
This wither’d flower, Elvira, 
Take as a gift from me. 


How fondly I have prized it 
To thee I need not say; 

I stole it from thy bosom, 
Upon our wedding-day. 


Of love ’twas then a symbol, 
*Tis now a pledge of pain; 

Place, dearest, in thy bosom, 
This wither’d flower again, 


And on thy true heart ever 
Engraven may it be, 

How once from thee ’twas stolen, 
How ’twas restored to thee, 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


POETIC INFLUENCE. 


Tuov comest like the wind, mysterious Power, 
Poetic influence! 
We know not why, nor whence, 

But only feel thou art life’s richest dower! 


Even in the careless hours of worldly mirth, 
When the diviner part 
Lies prisoned in the heart, ; 

Thy breath can free the soul from bonds of earth. 


Aye, when the flood of sorrow o’er us rolls,— 
When hope no longer cheers, 
And earth one tomb appears, 

Thou mak’st harmonious music in our souls! 


Though oft for thee I sigh, thou stranger dear, 
And call on thee in vain; 
Tasking the o’er-laboured brain 

For mystic spells that may allure thee here: 
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Yet once again, if human prayers can move, 
Visit the lonely one, 

Oft, ere life’s course be done, 

And be to her instead of Hope and Love! 
Aeatua 8. 


From the Court Journal. 
THE WARRIOR'S DEATH BED. 


BY AZOR. 


Britannia ! while loud pceans thou dost raise 
In virtue of the trophies thou hast won; 

While rival nations yield their meed of praise, 
In honour of the deeds thy chiefs have done ; 

Grant me, an humble bard, thy sons among, 
One laurel from thy wreath—for one no more ! 

Who erst was foremost ’mid thy noblest throng 
Of patriots and of warriors! while the roar 

Of echoing cannon thy deeds heroic tell— 

It doth alike proclaim a nobler soldier’s knell! 





E’en in life’s latest hour, he smiled to hear, 
Thy proud escutcheoned banner was retrieved ; 
* His noble soul rejoiced—that thy despair 
Was turned to triumph! while his heart be- 
queathed 
To thee a blessing, with his dying breath! 
When on him lay the icy hand of Death, 
And his bright eye the glassy film did wear, 
He thought of thee and thine! On Earth be- 
neath, 
Nor better, nor a nobler man e’er trod, 
He gave his life for thee—his spirit to his God. 





THE OLD LOVE LETTERS. 


Tuey were treasured up and hoarded, 
One by one, and day by day; 

Every letter bore its record 
Of the hour passed away. 


They were gathered there in hundreds! 
Telling still of hopes and fears, 

Breathing still the same deep tenderness 
They breathed in other years; 


Some were soil’d and tattered fragments, 
Join’d with care where words were torn; 
Some were crumbling into atoms, 
By incessant readings worn: 





There were others—fresh, but blister’'d— 
Little worn, for little read; 

But on them, the stiffened pages 
Told the tears that had been shed— 


And the ink had run in places, 
Where a hasty word was traced, 
And a phrase of thoughtless bitterness 

Was blotted, steeped, defaced ! 


Yet all precious, and all priceless, 
In their hastening decay, 
Were those loved and voiceless witnesses 





Of hours pass’d away! 
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From the last London Quarterly Review. 


*Essai sur la Vie du Grand Condé. Par 
le Vicomte de Mahon. (Ce livre n’est pas 
en vente. Il n’y a que cent exemplaires 
de tirés.) A*Londres. 1842. pp. 442. 


Sm William Jones commenced his literary 
career by an Essay in French; and the ear- 
liest historical pieces of Gibbon were in that 
language, of which he felt himself so com- 
pletely master, that he long hesitated whether 
he should compose his great work in it or in 
English. Horace Walpole never attained 
perfect freedom in the colloquial use of 
French—at least, in one of his letters, dated 
shortly before his last visit to Paris, he 
speaks of his reluctance to mingle again in a 
society where he could never hope to appear 
better than ha/f an idiot—but his correspond- 
ence with Madame du Deffand is admitted 
by French critics to display a style of admi- 
rable purity. We believe the French of 
Vathek is also considered by our neighbours 
as classical; if we might presume to offer an 
opinion on the subject, we should say it is 
even better than the English of Mr. Beck- 
ford’s **Travels.””’ We are not aware that 
any other French composition by an English 
hand has received or merited much praise.t 
The present performance is more consider- 
able in point of extent than any of those 
which we have mentioned; and we do not 
anticipate that the judgment of Paris will 
pronounce it inferior to the best of them in 
point of execution. Jones wrote in French, 
because his subject was more likely to inte- 
rest continental than English readers, and his 
mother tongue was then little studied on the 
continent. Walpole addressed French letters 
toa Parisian bluestocking. Gibbon in his 
youth was more a F renchman than an Eng- 
lishman—and in the circles whose notice he 
immediately coveted, nothing but French 
was spoken. Vathek, though not the first of 
Mr. Beckford’s publications, was the first that 
he avowed, or that attracted notice at the 
time: it was produced we believe in his mi- 
nority, and both written and printed abroad. 
That Lord Mahon, after acquiring high dis- 





* Essay on the Life of the Great Condé, by Vis- 
count Mahon. 

+ We are not ignorant that the great romance of 
* Anastasius” was originally written in French— 
and we have no doubt Mr. Hope had perfect com- 
mand of that language, else he would never have 
made such an attempt; but Ais French text was 
never printed. 

13* -» 





tinction as an historical writer in his native 
language, should have thought of composing 
an historical volume of 400 pages in French, 
will no doubt excite much wonder. ‘The 
curiosity of such an attempt by a gentleman 
so situated is, as we have shown, unexampled 
among us. We should regret his choice it we 
did nothope and expect that, like Mr. Beck- 
ford, he will be his own English translator : 
meanwhile we have to thank him for a high- 
ly interesting and skilful narrative ; and its 
opening paragraph will enable our readers to 
form their own opinion of the circumstances 
under which the foreign vehicle was adopted. 


‘ J’entreprends, dans une langue qui n’est 
pas la mienne, l’histoire d’un héros étrangér. 
C’est un délassemont dont j’ai joui au milieu 
d’oceupations plus sérieuses. Ayant trouvé 
un vif intérét dans les aventures romanesques 
du Prince de Condé, et dans le caractére si 
beau et si touchant de la Princesse, sa femme, 
j'ai pris plaisir a recueillir et A combiner tous 
les traits qui s’y rapportent. Les Mémoires 
du temps m’ont fourni la plupart de mes ma- 
tériaux, mais j’ai aussi eu pour guides, pen- 
dant une partie de ma tache, Villustre Sis- 
mondi dans son Histoire des Francais, et 
l’excellent hiftorien de la Fronde, M. le 
Comte de S€@ Aulaire. Mais pourquoi, me 
dira-t-on, vouloir écrire en Frangais? Par- 
ceque a l’époque ot ces pages me servaient de 
récréation, j’avais beaucoup a lire et a écrire 
en Anglais; ainsi, écrire encore en cette 
langue eut été pour moi un nouveau travail, 
et non pas le délassement que je cherchais. 
Ensuite, en adoptant la langue de Condé 

, I g ’ 
j'ai eu l’avantage de pouvoir citer ses propres 
paroles, et de me pénétrer davantage de l’es- 
prit de son temps. Du reste, je pense bien 
que j'ai dd faire des fautes; d’autant plus que 
je n’ai consulté personne sans exception, ni 
en entreprenant cet ouvrage, ni en l’écrivant ; 
qu ‘on me permette done de réclaimer, des 
a présent, toute l’indulgence du lecteur.— 
Mars, 1842.”"—pp. 1, 2. 


Even more singular than Lord Mahon’s 
choice of the French language on this occa- 
sion is the fact that it was reserved for him 
to collect and combine into a clear continu- 
ous narrative the French materials for the 
personal history of one of the most illustri- 
ous of Frenchmen. The bulky work of De- 
sormaux appeared before some of the most 
curious of these materials were accessible ; 
and even if the author had written at a later 
period he would have disdained to use them. 
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The Essai Historique of Condé’s own great- 
grandson is rather an éloge than a history. 
We are not acquainted with any other sepa- 
rate work on the life of this great captain, 
and from neither of these could any adequate 
conception of his personal peculiarities be 
derived. The deeply-interesting character 
and history of his unfortunate wife are very 
slightly touched upon either by the painful 
investigator of his campaigns, or the elegant 
apologist who inherited his honours. Yet no 
great man ever owed more to a devoted wo- 
man than did Condé to Clémence de Mailleé ; 
nor was devotion ever more ungratefully re- 
paid. By Lord Mahon the adventures of 
the princess are skilfully interwoven with 
those of her husband—and commented on 
with a generous warmth of feeling which 
constitutes to ourselves the liveliest charm of 
this delightful book. 

The titles (rather Flemish than French) 
of Conde and Enghein were brought into the 
family of Bourbon by the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre’s grandfather with Mary of Lux- 
embourg. Louis, the first Prince of Condé, 
was one of the ablest chiefs of the Huguenots, 
and died in 1569 on the bloody field of Jar- 
nac. Henry, his son, becdtge head of his 
branch at seventeen years of*e, and soon 
distinguished himself by his gd@lant zeal in 
the cause of his cousin-german Henry IV. 
He died in 1588, leaving his newly-wedded 
wife with child of Henry, the third prince— 
who, unlike his father and grandfather, was 
bred up in Romanism. He married, in 1609, 
Charlotte de Montmorenci, ** the most beau- 
tiful woman in France.’’ Her charms, as 
she appeared at her bridal, captivated Henry 
1V., and though she was just sixteen years 
of age, and the king close upon sixty, she 
betrayed symptoms of satisfaction with her 
illustrious conquest, which induced the 
bridegroom to anticipate the fashion of wed- 
ding trips. He eloped with her to a distant 
chateau—the king pursued in disguise—and 
the pair proceeded to the Netherlands: but 
suspicion had taken root—the prince soon 
quitted the fair lady’s society, and she applied 
to the Pope to have her marriage cancelled, on 
the ground of non-adhesion, indulging a hope 
that if she were free the amorous king might 
contrive to divorce Mary of Medicis, and 
raise her to his throne. Henry, however, 
was murdered in the following year. ‘The 
third Condé makes a prominent figure in 
every history of the stormy minority of Louis 
XIIl., but never saw his wife again till 
1616, when he was arrested and confined at 
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Vincennes by order of the queen regent. 
The princess, upon hearing of this, at once 
stopped the suit for divorce, which had been 
creeping on for several years, and petitioned 
for leave to join her husband in his prison. 
It was granted on condition that she should 
be considered also as a prisoner—and her 
ready acceptance of these terms effected a re- 
conciliation. Her first two children were 
born in the keep of Vincennes—which may 
thus be said to have saved the line of Conde, 
as well as witnessed its final extinction. 
After three years’ confinement the prisoners 
were set at liberty ; and Condé appears ever 
after to have been a most pliant courtier. 
Among other favours which he begged and 
obtained at the hands of his old enemy 
Richelieu, he had a grant of several estates 
of his brother-in law, the Duke of Montmo- 
renci, whom the Cardinal beheaded—inelud- 
ing the three noble domains of St. Maur, Ecou- 
en, and Chantilly—besides a new dukedom of 
Chateauroux, and the secularization of seve- 
ral abbeys. He more than once commanded 
the French armies, but never with much suc- 
cess, though his courage was worthy of his 
blood, and he was undoubtedly a man of 
talents. 

The prince and princess had three sons, 
who all died in infancy, before the birth of 
Louis, who became the Great Condé, on the 
7th of September, !621. He received the 
title of Due d’Enghien—but as the father, 
being first prince of the blood, was in court 
style simply Monsteur le Prince, so the heir, 
during the father’s lifetime, was always talk- 
ed of as Monsieur le Duc.* He was a frail 
and feeble child, and seemed likely to be as 
short-lived as those that preceded him. He 
was sent to the castle of Montrond, of which 
the picturesque and majestic ruins still over- 
hang the town of St. Amand in Berry. The 
prince had good reason to select a spot cel- 
ebrated for the salubrity of its air—but it 
was supposed that he also contemplated the 
chances of a new disgrace at court, and was 
desirous of placing the only hope of his race 
in a situation of safety. Here the boy out- 
grew his ailments, and soon gave augury of 
the man, being imperious, cruel, amenable to 
no authority but only his father’s—whom he 
always dreaded, and seldom disobeyed—yet 
by eraft or daring converting all the females 
about him into the slaves of his eaprice. 
When the period of womanly rule was over, 





* His signature through life was uniformly Louis 
de Bourbon. 
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his father gave him for governor a worthy 
private gentleman, M. La Boussiére, who 
seems to have discharged a difficult duty with 
exemplary firmness. “The faithful friend and 
servant, Lenet, whose Memoirs alone give 
details of those early days, represents both 
the governor and the father as watching the 
rapid development of the boy’s talents with 
equal wonder and care, and combining their 
efforts to check and eradicate the savageness 
of temper which every now and then revealed 
itself. ‘There is a particular record (which 
may have afforded a hint to the first chapter 
in Zeluco) of a severe whipping, in the 
prince’s presence, for tearing out the eyes of 
a pet sparrow. 

In due time I.a Boussiére and two learned 
priests accompanied him to Bourges, where 
he attended the Jesuits’ College regularly 
during four or five years, being distinguished 
in the class-rooms by a balustrade round his 
chair, and by uniformly gaining the first prize 
for every species of exercise. His boyish 
letters to his father were printed in the Essai 
Historique, and they are evidently genuine 
productions, expressing feelings and thoughts 
of his own, in Latin, which keeps improving 
as the time advances. We read of the pre- 
cocious learning of princes with no disposi- 
tion to eredulity—but Condé was a real scho- 
lar, for his mind was eagerly curious and 
universally ambitious. He could no more 
brook to be second in the college than in the 
salle @armes or the manége. He was the 
best fencer, rider, dancer of the place, as well 
as the best writer of themes, the quickest and 
most ingenious manufacturer of Sapphics and 
Alcaics. He studied history, especially the 
history of war and the history of France, with 
unbounded zeal and assiduity. He termina- 
ted a course of philosophy at twelve years of 
age, by publicly supporting two theses, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the-time; and both 
were so good that his father had them printed. 
Like a dexterous courtier, he made the boy 
dedicate the first to the Cardinal, and the 
second to the King. He was thus already 
covered with honours of his own acquiring 
when he left Bourges. He had occupied 
during his residence there the fine hdtel built 
by Jacques Ceeur, the famous goldsmith, z. e. 
financier, of Charles VII. It still exists, a 
superb monument of ancient art, and the open 
stone-work of the parapet exhibits the origi- 
nal inscription, on which the eyes of the 
youthful hero must have so often dwelt—a 
Cavr vaillant rien impossible. 

After leaving Bourges the duke remained 


for the most part at Montrond, pursuing his 
studies keenly, and hunting in the forest. 
His letters to his father indicate that his con- 
stant passion was the art of war; and Lenet 
tells us that the youth took comparatively 
little pleasure in any society but that of old 
officers, whom he incessantly questioned 
about military facts and theories. ‘Thus five 
or six years passed away, until Anne of Aus- 
tria, after twenty years of sterility, produced 
a dauphin—afterwards Louis XIV.; and the 
Prince of Condé carried his son with him to 
participate in the rejoicings of the court. He 
was now in his eighteenth summer, and the 
court hailed him as the prime ornament of 
those great festivities. In stature he hardly 
passed the middle height, but his figure was 
perfeet—a model of strength, agility, and 
youthful grace—and though he made no pre- 
tensions to regular beauty of lineaments, his 
countenance was in the highest degree stri- 
king and majestic—the true eagle eye—large, 
dark, and bold—the only serious defect being 
in the mouth, which, more than any other 
feature, expresses moral qualities. His mous- 
tachios were not yet grown enough to conceal 
the coarseness of a sensual lip, and teeth long 
and projecting, in which physiognomists of 
Albertus’ school would have recognised the 
type of the wolf. But the court ladies were 
very willing to overlook these blemishes. 
Even his cousin, the famous daughter of 
Gaston of Orleans, though she abhorred the 
whole race of Condé, is lavish in her praises 
of his royal mien. ‘ He has,’’ she writes, 
‘the grandest head in the court, and entirely 
the air of a great prince.” Women seldom 
care much about a man who seems to think 
much of his own person. ‘The young duke 
was, as he always continued to be, somewhat 
slovenly in his dress. He had not the least 
turn for any sort of finery, and, unless on 
oceasions of ceremony, adhered to the plain 
black garb which he had become accustomed 
to at the Jesuits’ College. His dancing, 
however, was inimitable; and his ready wit 
gave him the lead equally in all the pefits 
jeux of the Palais Royal. It was on the 
same occasion also that Paris saw for the first 
time his too celebrated sister Anne-Gene- 
viéve, styled till her marriage Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon. A more consummate beauty 
never blazed upon the world. She was a 
year older than her brother, and seems to 
have greatly resembled him in character. 
Though her eye was soft, and her smile and 
blush angelic, she had inherited the pride, 
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old Bourbons, as well as the captivating grace 
of the Montmorencies.* 

After a few weeks of festivity, the court 
sank back into the dulness which had for 
many years characterized it. Louis XIIL., 
whether or not he suspected his queen of 
having given him an heir but not a son,t with- 
drew from her society, and resumed his soli- 
tary existence at St. Germain. His health 
was already feeble, and he seemed to have 
no pleasure left but in the noble chace of 
badgers. He had ceased to interfere with 
his imperious minister; and Anne of Austria, 
disheartened and all but disgraced, presumed 
no longer to dream of intriguing against 
Richelieu. ‘The Cardinal was king in all 
but the name, and exacted even from God’s 
anointed the honours of royalty. ‘The Prince 
of Condé, like Gaston of Orleans, was a 
supple courtier to the true monarch, who 
usually held his state at Ruel, guarded by 
his own guards, taking precedence of the 
princes of the blood, receiving the queen 
without rising from his chair, and only half 
rising when Louis himself entered his cham- 
ber. ‘The Cardinal had hardly condescend- 
ed to mix in the recent festivities—but what 
he had heard of the young D’Enghien ex- 
cited his curiosity. He sent for and hada 
long conversation with him, and is said to 
have told Chavigné, the same evening, that 
he had spent two hours with a boy who 
could not fail to turn out the greatest man in 
France. ‘The prophecy is not well authenti- 
cated—but when the Prince of Condé went 
in the following spring to command the army 
in Spain, Richelieu allowed him to make 
D’Enghien his deputy in the government of 
Burgundy. The youth would rather have 
accompanied his father to the camp, but sub- 
mitted, as usual, to his wishes; and, though 
of course he had counsel and assistance, ‘*so 
conducted himself in this employment as to 
acquire esteem and respect in that great pro- 
vinee.”’ 

Next year (1640) D’Enghien was gratifi- 
ed by permission to make the campaign in 
Flanders under the Maréchal de la Meilleraie, 
and during the siege and capture of Arras 
distinguished himself by brilliant gallantry. 
On his return he had another private inter- 
view with Richelieu, who remained confirm- 





* The epithet angelic is constantly applied to her 
by the memoir-writers. ‘‘ Whoever,” says the Span- 
ish adage, “ would make a devil, must begin by 
catching an angel, 

+ The King was jealous of his brother. 
Bayle’s article on Louis XIII. 
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ed in his favourable opinion; and conde- 
scended to listen to the Prince his father’s 
humble suit for a family alliance. As to this 
matter, the young man’s own inclinations 
were not consulted. All-powerful as Riche- 
lieu was, the heir of the Condés saw in him 
only a successful parvenu. ‘To mix his 
roval blood with that of any but the very 
highest of the old noble houses in France 
seemed to him an inconceivable degradation. 
The father, however, was resolved, and the 
son submitted. He was married in Febru- 
ary, 1641, to Clemence, the daughter of 
Richelieu’s sister, the Duchess of Maille- 
Breze. 

The bride was only entering her four- 
teenth year—and so mere a child, that two 
years afterwards she is said to have been 
found playing with a doll. She was treated 
from her wedding-hour with utter contempt, 
and when D’Enghien fell ill of a fever short- 
ly after, the court agreed, nem. com., that it 
was a fever of vexation and disgust. Yet 
Clemence deserved other usage. Her per- 
son was small, but her complexion was fine, 
and her eyes very beautiful, and Madame 
de Motteville, no prejudiced chronicler, adds, 
that whenever she was pleased to speak, she 
acquitted herself spirituellement. ‘The rare 
excellencies of her character only emerged 
into notice alter she had spent many miser- 
able years in her new position. 

The duke, on shaking off his fever, imme- 
diately rejoined the army of La Meillaraie, 
and served out the rest of a not very distin- 
guished campaign. Next year Louis XIIL., 
though almost dying, insisted on taking the 
field in person, and D’Enghien accompanied 
him to the Spanish frontier. ‘The operations 
ended in the entire conquest of Roussillon. 
The duke had again covered himself with 
honour, especially at the siege of Perpignan. 

On his way back from Roussillon, he 
passed through Lyons, but neglected to visit 
its archbishop, the Cardinal Alphonse de 
Richelieu. On reaching Paris he waited on 
the minister, who asked him how he had 
found his brother at Lyons. He was obliged 
to confess that he had not seen the archbishop. 

‘The minister made no observation at the time, 
but explained himself an hour after to the 
Prince of Condé, who ordered his son in- 
stantly to retrace his way to Lyons. He 
obeyed, and after a journey of 200 leagues 
over bad roads in bad weather again reached 
Lyons: but Alphonse had been informed of 
his compulsory travels, and, no doubt on his 
brother’s suggestion, removed to Marseilles. 
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The duke followed him thither, and then 
made the best of his way back to Ruel; Rich- 
elieu repeated his question about his brother’s 
health, and having received an answer, ap- 
peared satisfied. 

The great Cardinal was himself to the 
last—and he was now near his end. Most 
sick men who meet death in the possession 
of their faculties have sufficient internal in- 
dications of the approaching fate. On the 
4th of December, 1642, Richelieu sent for 
the king to his bedside, and asked and re- 
ceived a solemn promise that his last arrange- 
ments should be punctually obeyed. He had 
disposed of every great office in France, as 
if France had been his patrimonial posses- 
sion—and, among other appointments, named 
his secretary, Mazarin (originally a domes- 
tic), as his successor in the ministry. Dis- 
missing the king, who was almost as ill as 
himself, he invited the attendance of his con- 
fessor; and various bishops and abbots then 
assembled about him to be edified with the 
calm piety of his last sacraments. He died 
in their presence without a groan. A mur- 
mur of devout admiration was echoed through 
the group of prelates. ‘The Bishop of Nantes, 
who had more shrewdness than the rest, or 
more candour, or perhaps only more malig- 
nity, ventured to whisper, ‘* Profecto nimium 
magna illa tranquillitas me terrebat.’’ Such 
was the parting of this haughty, bloody 
priest. The weak king, who had feared 
him living and dying, and who seemed to 
fear him even when dead, was not to survive 
his master-minister long: but he could not 
imitate the tranquillity that terrified Bishop 
Corpeau. When his agony seemed to be 
over, there was an eager whispering among 
the attendants at the foot of the royal bed. 
The little dauphin, now seven years old, un- 
derstood their meaning, and exclaimed with 
childish exultation, **Je suis Louis Qua- 
torze!’’ Lous Treize gathered strength for 
one shriek of ** Pas encore !’’ and expired 
(May 14, 1643). 

Richelieu’s life had been spent in the en 
deavour to break down the ancient aristocra- 
cy of France, and convert the monarchy 
which he wielded into a pure despotism. 
The union of imperturbable courage and un- 
fathomable perfidy had seemed towards the 
close entirely triumphant; but though Louis 
XIIif. and Anne of Austria upheld his system 
to the utmost of their means and understand- 
ing after he was no more, the great nobility, 
headed by the princes of the blood, were not 
prepared to see that system continued under 





his Italian successor. ‘The supple foreigner 
foresaw how easily a national prejudice might 
be nurtured to his embarrassment, and at 
once yielded on various points of formality 
and precedence which had given greater 
ofrence than weightier encroachments could 
do to the brother of Louis XIII. But the de- 
mand of the Condés was a serious one—it 
was no less than the immediate command of 
the army on the Fiemish frontier for the 
Duke d’ Enghien—now in the twenty-second 
year of his age. He had given abundant 
proofs of daring courage—but could not by 
possibility have exhibited possession of any 
other quality which such a post required. 
But the heir of Condé was also the husband 
of Richelieu’s niece, and Mazarin shrunk 
from the risk of irritating at once two great 
interests in the state. Shortly before the 
king’s death the young duke was appointed ; 
and the indignation of the public had hardly 
been expres ssed before it was most effectual- 
ly rebuked: for, however mean and profli- 
gate the act of the government had been, it 
was done for a warlike genius of the first or- 
der; and he who had only served two cam- 
paigns as a volunteer, was hardly a fortnight 
in the supreme command ere he had won a 
great battle against the best generals and 
troops of the Spanish monarchy—the battle 
that more than any other one on record (ex- 
cept ‘T'rafalgar) weakened and lowered that 
once haughtiest of powers—the greatest in 
which the French arms had been victorious 
for nearly 400 years. 

We have heard that when the conqueror 
of Assaye was appointed to the Copenhagen 
expedition in 1808, there was great fear at 
the Horse Guards, where the prejudice 
against Indian officers still lingered: so a 
most reputable veteran was joined as second 
in command, in hope and expectation that 
his advice would be relied on whenever dif- 
ficulty occurred. It is said that the perfect 
composure with which this worthy man 
found his suggestions attended to during the 
voyage—though the subjects then in question 
must needs have been of the smallest impor- 
tance—inspired him with full confidence that 
in the hour of conflict he was to be the real 
chief. But when that hour approached, says 
the story, the only reply he received to a 
well-set oration detailing a well-meditated 
plan of action, was a request that he would 
immediately place himself at the head of a 
particular division, and attend to certain or- 
ders comprised in half-a-dozen words. Whe- 
ther this incident be or be not destined to 
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find a place hereafter in the authentic history 
of the Duke of Wellington, it had an exact 
prototype in the first field of Condé. ‘The 
Maréchal de |’Hopital was attached to him 
as his Mentor; when the young general an- 
nounced his intention of opening the cam- 
paign, not by a siege, but a battle, the senior 
remonstrated and all but rebelled. ‘ ‘Take,”’ 
said D’Enghien, ‘* the command of the se- 
cond line—I charge myself with the event.” 
‘‘'The king is just dead,”’ rejoined the Maré- 
chal—*‘ the queen-regent’s government is 
hardly yet settled. ‘The enemy are aware of 
the fatal consequences which a defeat must 
at this moment bring to France. It is no 
time to run the risk of such a calamity.”’ **] 
shall never witness it,’’ answered the juve- 
nile chief. ‘I shall enter Paris a conqueror 
or a corpse—to the head of the second line!” 
—and L’Hopital covered his hoary head, 
and obeyed. 

The Spaniards were led by Melo and 
Fuentes, and their army, greatly superior in 
numbers to the French, included a large body 
of splendid cavalry, and the flower of the long 
unrivalled infantry —the famous Tercios. 
Lord Mahon’s narrative of the day of Rocroy 
(19th May, 1643) is a masterly one—but 
we cannot afford to extract more than the 
beginning and the conclusion. Military read- 
ers are already familiar with the strategy of 
the action, and unmilitary readers would 
learn little from a brief summary :— 


‘La nuit qui devait étre la derniére de tant 
de milliers d’hommes, fut froide et obscure, et 
les soldats des deux armées eurent recours a 
la forét voisine. Ils allumérent une si grande 
quantité de feux que toute la plaine en était 
éclairée ; on voyait dans le lointain Rocroy, le 
prix promis a la victoire du lendemain, et les 
deux armées paraissaient n’en former qu’une, 
tant les corps de garde étaient rapprochés. 
On eut dit qu’une espéce de tréve les unis- 
sait pendant quelques heures, et rien n’inter- 
rompait le calme de la nuit, hors a de longs 
intervalles quelques coups de canon qui par- 
taient de la ville assiégée, et que les échos de 
la forét semblaient redoubler. Le Duc d’Eng- 
hien se jetant auprés d’un feu de garde, et 
s’enveloppant de son manteau, s’endormit en 
peu d’instans. Son sommeil fut si profond, 
qu’il fallut le réveiller le lendemain quand le 
jour commenga a poindre; c’est le méme 
trait qu’on raconte d’Alexandre le matin de 
la victoire d’Arbelles. 

‘* Se levant sans plus tarder, Enghien se 
laissa armer par le corps, mais au lieu de 
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casque ne voulut mettre qu’un chapeau garni 
de grandes plumes blanches. I] se rappellait, 
sans doute, le mot célébre de son cousin, le 
Grand Henri, * Ralliez-vous a mon panache 
blane;”’ et en effet les plumes qui brillaient 
sur la téte d’Enghien servirent dans la melee 
a rallier auprés de lui plusieurs escadrons qui, 
sans cet ornement, ne l’auraient pas reconnu. 
Alors il monta a cheval, et parcourut les rangs 
en donnant ses derniers ordres. Le mot de 
ralliement était ** Enghien.’’ Les officiers se 
rappellaient avec plaisir le combat de Cériso- 
les, gagné un siécle auparavant par un prince 
du méme sang et du méme nom, tandis que 
les soldats, touchés de la jeunesse et de la 
bonne mine de leur Général, le recevaient 
partout avec des cris de joie. ‘Toutes les 
dispositions étant faites, les trompettes sonné- 
rent la charge, et a l’instant méme Enghien 
partit comme la foudre a la téte de la cava- 
lerie de la droite. ¥ . : * 

** Dans cette batzaille, disputée avec tant 
d’acharnement pendant six heures, la perte 
des Francais est évaluée par eux-mémes a 
deux mille hommes tués ou blessés, mais fut, 
sans doute, plus considérable. Celle des 
Espagnols fut immense, et leur infanterie 
surtout, qu’on avait regardé comme invinci- 
ble depuis la grande journée de Pavie, fut 
détruite plutét que vaincue a Rocroy. ‘elle 
était la fierté de ces vieilles bandes si célébres 
dans toute |’Europe, qu’un officier Frangais 
ayant demande le jour suivant a un Espagnol, 
combien ils avaient été avant le combat, * Il 
n’y a,”’ répondit celui-ci, ** qu’a compter les 
morts et les prisonniers !”’ ‘Toute |’artillerie 
Espagnole, consistant de vingt-quatre piéces, 
et leurs étendards, dont on comptait jusqu’a 
trois cents, tombérent dans les mains des van- 
queurs. Le due recut trois coups de feu 
dans la bataille, deux dans sa cuirasse, et un 
autre Ala jamble, qui ne lui causa qu’une 
meurtrissure; mais son cheval fut blessé de 
deux mousquetades. On voit qu'il n’était 
pas moins bon soldat que grand capitaine. 

* Tl serait difficile de deécrire les transports 
de surprise et de joie avec lesquels on recut 
id la cour, eneore mal affermie, la nouvelle de 
cette victoire. On la regarda avec raison 
comme la plus grande bataille que les Fran- 
cais eussent gagnée depuis celle de Bouvines. 
Ici commence cette earriére de gloire qui 
illustra le siécle de Louis XIV., et qui s’ar- 
réta enfin devant les épées d’Eugéne et de 
Marlborough. Etsi ce fut avee raison que 
Louis XIV. prit le soleil pour sa devise, on 
peut dire que Rocroy en était |’aurore, com- 
me Hochstedt en fut le déclin.”"—pp. 27-37. 
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The army of Melo was by this one blow 
reduced to nothing. ‘lhe young conqueror 
proposed instantly to carry the war beyond 
the frontier, and besiege Dunkirk: but the 
sinews of war were wanting—the exchequer 
at Paris was exhausted. A foreign campaign 
had not entered into the contemplation of 
Mazarin. Having, therefore, taken ‘Thion- 
ville, and placed the whole frontier in a state 
of security, he appeared in Paris. He was 
received with an enthusiasm not surpassed 
by that which welcomed Napoleon from the 
first of his Italian campaigns. ‘The king was 
a child—his uncle an intriguing coward— 
the regent was an unpopular Spaniard—the 
minister a more unpopular Italian. France 
had wanted a great man to rally round as the 
hope and safeguard of the throne and the 
country—and she hailed him in a prince of 
twenty-two. ‘I'he queen gave him the gov- 
ernments of Champagne and Stenay: the 
baton of maréchal, which was his due (since 
Melo’s had been taken in the field,) he de- 
sired to yield to the officer who had best 
seconded him at Rocroy—M. de Gassion— 
and he distributed all his prize-money among 
the soldiery. 

His wife had been delivered in his absence 
of a son. D’Enghien embraced the infant 
with tenderness ; but treated the mother with 
the hardest indifference. While Richelieu 
lived, the husband’s neglect had been in 
some measure compensated by the assiduous 
attentions of his father and his sister: but the 
Prince of Condé now revenged what he felt 
to have been his own meanness in the solici- 
tation of the alliance, on the innocent prize 
and victim of his selfish intrigue; and the 
angelic Genevieve, having herself just form- 
ed a marriage of mere w orldliness in the very 
pride of her youth and beauty, avowed her 
scorn and contempt for the low match into 
which her brother had been betrayed. She 
had wedded the Duke of Longueville, a man 
advanced in age and ignoble in person: but 
the representative of unois possessed enor- 
mous wealth, and was Governor of Nor- 
mandy. Within a few months she found 
other consolations in the homage of the young 
Count de Coligny—the first of as long a 
catalogue of lovers as ever made the boast of 
a coquette. A tender billet, whether forged 
or genuine, was picked up on the parquet of 
a rival beauty, Madame de Montbazon. 
She was a Lorraine, and hated all the race of 
the Condés. Her own favoured lover at the 
time was a bastard of royal blood, the Duke 
de Beaufort. ‘The scanda jwas blazoned— 





a rencounter occurred between Beaufort and 
Coligny, in which the latter was mortally 
wounded under the eyes of his mistress. 
‘The queen caused Beaufort to be confined at 
Vincennes, and ordered the Duke of Guise 
and other chiefs of the Lorraine faction into 
banishment. ‘These persons had in former 
days been the chosen and steadiest friends of 
Anne of Austria—but she had by this time, 
if not earlier, surrendered herself, soul and 
body, to Mazarin; and the dexterous Cardi- 
nal seized with zeal the opportunity of cher- 
ishing a grand feud among the high nobility, 
whose recent appearance of united intelli- 
gence constituted the principal obstacle to the 
full revival and carrying forth of the leading 
policy of Richelieu. He chose to take the 
part of the Condés against the Lorraines— 
and we cannot doubt that the power which 
young D’Enghien had already acquired with 
the army was what mainly decided him. On 
reaching Paris, the victor embraced his beau- 
tiful sister’s quarrel, and gratefully avowed 
himself the most zealous partizan of the 
queen and her cardinal. It must be observed 
that at this time the hero’s own chance of 
ultimately ascending the French throne was 
considerable. Louis XIV. was a solitary 
child. Gaston of Orleans had no son. The 
branch of Condé was next in the succession. 
Whether D’Enghien took up on grounds of 
ambitious calculation the side favourable to 
the predominance of the crown, rather than 
seek to amend so serious a breach in the 
party of the high nobility with which his 
actual position identified him—or whether he 
obeyed merely the impulses of domestic af- 
fection and pride—it may be rash to deter- 
mine. But through life his political move- 
ments seem almost uniformly to have been 
dictated by pique and passion—rarely by 
sober forecast even of his own interests— 
never, it may be safely said, on any prin- 
ciple of patriotism. 

In 1664, Gaston of Orleans, ‘a soldier in 
spite of Mars, a statesman in spite of Miner- 
va,’ claimed the command in Flanders, and 
his position as chief of the council of regen- 
ey made it impossible to refuse his absurd 
demand. D’Enghien handsomely offered to 
serve under him, and his presence at least 
prevented disaster, though it could not com- 
mand victory—but ere the campaign of that 
quarter was ended, the French force on the 
Rhine sustained a severe check, and though 
Turenne was there, ten years D’Enghien’s 
senior, his superior therefore in experience, 
and certainly his equal in military genius, the 
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reputation of the young prince was so splen- 
did that he was desired to proceed to the 
scene of difficulty with the rank of general- 
issimo. ‘I'he soul of Turenne was as yel 
above jealousy ; and the two rivals exerted 
their consummate talents in hearty unison. 
The cool calm intellect of Turenne submit- 
ted to adopt the scheme of attack, suggested, 
on one rapid glance of the ground, to the 
brilliant audacity of D’Enghien. ‘The first 
assault of the infantry was met so obstinate- 
ly that the event seemed very hazardous. 
D’Enghien galloped to the spot—dismounted, 
and tossed his baton among the Imperialists. 
‘* Jeter ainsi son baton de général,” says Lord 
Mahon, ‘ est bien prouver qu’on le mérite.”’ 
The furia francesca became irresistible. But 
De Mercy was no common antagonist. ‘This 
great battle of Fribourg lasted, like that of 
Arcola in our own time, for three days. In 
the end the victory was complete—the Bava- 
rian army was utterly destroyed and Fri- 
bourg fell. 

In the campaign of 1645 D’Enghien was 
again opposed to the same excellent general, 
at the head of another powerful army, and 
the battle of Nordlingen was as gallantly con- 
tested as that of Fribourg, and as splendidly 
terminated for the French. ‘The aged De 
Mercy was found dead on the bed of honour. 
His conquerors buried him where he lay, 
and erected a pillar over his remains with 
these words: ** Sta, viator, heroem calcas.”’ 
Rousseau, in his ** mile,’’ criticises this as 
a piece of modern grandiloquence, present- 
ing a melancholy contrast to the modest epi- 
graph of Simonides for the mound at ‘Ther- 
mopyle. Lord Mahon rejects this censure, 
but oddly omits what seems to us the princi- 
pal point on his own side of the question. 
What might have been thought pompous in 
the brief inscription had a German pen trac- 
ed it, is surely redeemed from any such im- 
putation when we know that its author was 
the young conqueror of the Bavarian veteran 
—the Latinist of Bourges. 

In this battle D’Enghien had three horses 
wounded under him and two killed. He re- 
ceived a severe contusion on the thigh, a pis- 
tol-shot through his left arm, and his cuirass 
bore twenty marks of blows and _ bullets. 
Though shattered severely in every part, and 
deprived of the use of his bridle-hand, he in- 
stantly formed the siege of Heilborn, and was 
indefatigable in superintending the labours of 
the trench. But pain and fatigue brought on 
an access of fever—he became violently de- 
irious, and for several days his life was des- 
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paired of. He was carried on a litter to 
Philipsburg, where he found skilful physi- 
cians sent on purpose from Paris; and by 
their direction lost a prodigious quantity of 
blood, which bold practice or his youthful 
vigour saved him. But this bleeding has the 
credit of having cured more maladies than 
one. When he left Paris for that campaign 
the court talked of nothing but his ardent love 
for Mdlle. de Vigean—the second fair lady 
(at the least) on whom he had lavished the 
tenderness which he denied to his unhappy 
wife. On his return from Philipsburg it was 
found that this passion had been entirely car- 
ried off with the blood so furiously inflamed 
at Nordlingen. He did not meet his poor 
duchess with greater coldness than her rival 
experienced—* Et celle-ci, qui avait été tou- 
chee de ses soins, fut tellement blessée par 
son indifference, qu’elle renonga pour tou- 
jours au monde en prenant les veux de Car- 
melite. Ce fut une autre La Valiére,”’ says 
our author, *‘avee la vertu de plus’’—and 
the last phrase is in accordance with the re- 
port of Mdlle. de Montpensier, who eulogi- 
ses ‘*la bonne et sage conduite que Mdlle. 
de V. avait tenue envers M. le Duc.’’ The 
truth is that D’Enghien had seriously plan- 
ned to have his marriage cancelled on the 
ground of compulsion—and it would appear 
that Mazarin was not at all unwilling to assist 
him in this worthy project—but his father 
for once felt and acted justly. He observed 
that Cardinal Richelieu had consulted his 
niece’s inclinations as little as he his son’s 
—ihat she had discharged all her duties 
blamelessily—and insisted on the instant 
abandonment of the scheme. D’Enghien 
submitted—but fainted on the spot. It 
would seem that, however ‘sage et bonne,” 
Mdile. de Vigean had not anticipated the 
total cessation of her admirer’s ‘soins.’ 
Another flame of this period was excited by 
Mdlle. de Bouteville, a Montmorency nearly 
related to his mother. ‘This damsel also 
was ** touchce de ses soins’’—but a familiar 
companion of his, the young Duke de Cha- 
tillon, was in love with her in a more laud- 
able fashion, and he had faith enough in 
D’Enghien’s generosity to appeal to him on 
the subject. ‘The married swain behaved as 
the bachelor had ventured to hope. ‘Though 
not supposed, says Lord Mahon, to be very 
susceptible of the feeling of friendship, he 
protested that he would not interfere with the 
honourable establishment of Mdlle. de Boute- 
ville, and pledged himself not to renew his 
addresses to her as Duchess of Chatillon. 
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According to the chroniclers he kept his 
word—and she never again engaged his 
‘*soins’’ until she became a widow. 

These affairs gave unspeakable torment to 
the Duchess D’Enghien, who, though treat- 
ed with uniform neglect and thus braved and 
outraged by a succession of criminal intrigues, 
had conceived a most enthusiastic love for 
her husband. She bore everything in pa- 
tient silence—no reproach ever escaped her 
lips—she hung over her child, and clung to 
the hope that, as her hero seemed to share 
her parental fondness, he would sooner or 
later open his heart to her conjugal devotion. 
She heard of his battles and victories only 
from the gazettes—no familiar note ever 
reached her during his glorious months of 
absence. It was at a full court that she re- 
ceived the first tidings of Nordlingen. Vari- 
ous little incidents had ere then revealed the 
fact that neither Mazarin nor the Queen listen- 
ed with unmixed joy to the news of their 
champion’s successes. ‘They were alarmed 
at such a rapid accumulation of victories— 
they trembled secretly at the thought of the 
influence he must be consolidating among his 
officers as well as his soldiery. On this oc- 
casion the Queen expressed her regret that 
the General should have been wounded. 
The young duchess, with tears in her eyes, 
could not for once repress her feelings: “I 
doubt,’’ she exclaimed, ** if some here think 
he has been wounded enough.” 

In 1646 Turenne commanded on the 
Rhine—where the war had now begun to 
languish. Old Gaston once more took the 
Flemish frontier, and D*Enghien once more 
had the generosity to serve under him. No- 
thing great could be done where Gaston of 
Orleans presided; two or three towns fell, 
and perhaps there would have been a battle, 
but the Spanish army, which had been on 
the advance in the direction of Dunkirk, sud- 
denly began to retreat. Our hero in a skir- 
mish disarmed an officer who was not ac- 
quainted with his person, and who, as they 
rode off the ground together, told him with 
simplicity that the retrograde movement had 
been determined on as soon as it was known 
at head-quarters that the Duke had arrived 
from Paris. ‘The satirical wit, Bussy Ra- 
butin, served in this campaign, and furnishes 
some characteristic sketches of it in his Me- 
moirs. lor example: 


** Rabutin fait une peinture frappante d’une 
sortie que la garnison de Mardyck dirigea 
sur la tranchéee du Due d’Enghien. A cette 
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nouvelle, Enghien, qui aprés les travaux de 
la matinée était allé diner, réunit en toute 
hate ses meilleurs officiers, se jeta sur les 
ennemis, et les mit en fuite, Jui encore en 
pourpoint et l’épée a la main. ‘Non ja- 
mais,’ s’écrie Bussy, qui le rencontra au 
milieu du feu, ‘jamais "imagination d’un 
peintre ne saurait représenter Mars dans la 
chaleur du combat avec autant de force et 
d’énergie!’ Le Duc était couvert de sueur, 
de poussiére, et de fumée, le feu jaillissait de 
ses yeux, et le bras dont il tenait son épée 
était ensanglanté jusqu’au coude. ‘ Vous étes 
blessé, Monseigneur?’ lui demanda Bussy. 
‘Non, non,’ répondit Enghien; ‘c’est le 
sang de ces coquins!’ - Il voulait parler des 
ennemis.’’—pp. 60, 61. 


Gaston finally quitted his post, and D’Eng- 
hien ended the campaign by a very impor- 
tant conquest—that of Dunkirk. ‘This was 
so great a service that he did not think it 
unbecoming to ask a magnificent reward. 
Just before his wife’s brother fell in battle 
in Italy; and D’Enghien claimed the proud 
office with which Richelieu had some years 
before invested his nephew—that of Grand 
Amiral de France. D’Enghien’s reiterated 
letters from the army were backed by the 
strenuous personal exertions of his father. 
But the Prince of Condé was Governor of 
both Burgundy and Berry, Grand Maitre, 
and President of the Council. D’Enghien 
was Governor of Champagne, and of the 
great fortress of Stenay, and to add to all 
these acquisitions, and above all to the hero’s 
influence with the army, and with the young 
nobility as a class,* the supreme power over 
the whole marine of France would, in Ma- 
zarin’s opinion, have made the House of 
Condé independent of the crown. He in- 
genio“sly cloaked his refusal by pretending 
that the Regent coveted the post herself— 
and the royal Dowager became Lady High 
Admiral under the new title of ‘* Surintend- 
ante des Mers.’’ Condé abruptly quitted 
the Court, and retired to Burgundy—and 
D’Enghien took as little pains to conceal his 
mortified resentment. But he had hardly 
returned from the camp before he was called 
on to witness the closing scene of his father’s 
life. He died after three days’ illness in 


* “On donait alors a ses partisans le nom de 
PETITS MAITRES, 4 cause de leur ton altier, en imi- 
tation de Condé, sobriquet qui depuis a changé de 
sens pour marquer un soin affecté de la toilette. 
Le changement de ce mot indique assez bien celui 


des meeurs entre les regnes de Louis XIII. et de 
Louis XV.” 
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December, 1646—died * chrétiennement et 
en bon Catholique.” 

In regard of fortune, this Prince had done 
a great deal for his family. He found the 
house of Condé poor—and he left it with 
a million of landed revenue—40,000/. per 
annum in France in 1646! 

The new Prince of Condé was appointed 
at once to the governments which his father 
had held in addition to his own, and it might 
have been thought that he would now con- 
sider himself as sufficiently indemnified for 
his disappointment as to the Admiralty. But 
his ambition had contemplated a much higher 
flight. He accepted all that was offered, and 
instantly produced a new and totally unex- 
pected demand. It was no less than for 
permission to undertake the conquest of 
Franche Comté at his own expense—the 
said territory when subdued to be erected 


LORD 


into an independent sovereignty for himself. | 


He urged the advantage that would result to 
France from such a dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy: but Mazarin answered 
with a smile, that a Duke of Burgundy had 
sometimes been as bad a neighbour as a 
King of Spain. Condé retired in deep dis- 





gust, and openly threatened to withdraw his 
support from the government. But he thought | 
better, and soon appeared in his father’s place | 
as one of the Council of the Regency. He) 
meant to bide his time. The war seemed | 
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prompt and execute. The Catalan insur- 
gents, whom he came to help, were aston- 
ished when they first distinguished his per- 
son: he was dressed in black, and looked so 
like a young estudiante that they could with 
difficulty believe they had before them the 
hero of Rocroy, and Fribourg, and Nordlin- 
gen. He opened the trenches at Lerida in 
a style which is said to have been customary 
in Spain; but his descendant confesses that 
‘*quand méme le siége aurait été plus heu- 
reux, /es violons seraient de trop dans son 
histoire comme dans sa tranchée.”” He was 
forced to abandon Lerida before the end of 
June. He used to say in after years that the 
only pleasure he had had in the expedition 
was in re-perusing ‘* Cesar’s Commentaries,” 
and identifying the scenery of his operations 
in the neighbourhood of [lerda. We have 
heard, on good authority, that when the 
great English Captain of our own time was 
campaigning, whether in India or in the 
Peninsula, his constant companion was -a 
pocket Cesar, There are extant some lu- 
dicrous stanzas which Condé is said to have 
composed on his way back from Spain— 
‘‘sans doute pour prévenir ceux qu’il craig- 


nait a Paris; but he did not joke with Ma- 


zarin. He reproached the minister fiercely 
for having withheld men, money, and ma- 
tériel. Mazarin * humbled himself,’ begged 
‘him to choose whatever field he liked for 


likely not to be much longer protracted. /1648, and offered carte blanche as to every 


Both parties showed signs of desiring its 
end. What if the last campaign should be 
one of great splendour for France, and not 
for himself but for T'urenne? 

He signified his desire to be employed 
again; but it seems doubtful whether he 
himself preferred Spain to Germany as a 
new field, or Mazarin pressed that service on 
him, from the wish to keep up a counterpoise 
by allotting the more promising theatre of 
action to Turenne. Condé’s Spanish cam- 
paign of 1647 was, however, not a brilliant 
one. His arrival struck terror into the court 
of Madrid; and the king himself is said to 
have written to all his generals, ‘‘ to avoid a 
meeting with that young presumtuoso.”” 
He therefore tried in vain for a battle, and 
soon experienced the commissariat difficul- 
ties which have ever attended warfare in 
Spain. The only memorable thing is the 
siege of Lerida, the first scene of discom- 
forture to Condé; for the Spaniards only 
less glorious than Numantium and Sara- 





gossa. It need not be said that Condé and 
his troops did whatever skill and valour could | 








preparatory arrangement. Conde was not 
idle during the winter. He took care that all 
his favourite officers should be in readiness 
to join him in the spring, and resolved to 
obliterate his Spanish disgraces by another 
grand series of operations in Flanders. 

In the spring of 1648 he was on the 
Scheldt, at the head of 14,000 men, opposed 
to the Archduke Leopold, whose muster was 
18,000. The campaign would have been 
uniformly successful, had not Mazarin—who, 
among other adventures of his youth, had 
once been a captain of horse, and always 
had a hankering after military fame—thought 
proper to interfere with certain arrangements 
of his general, much after the fashion of the 
aulie couucil of Vienna in later days, and 
with similar result. ‘Thus Courtray was 
lost. But Condé took Ypres, which more 
than restored the balance. ‘The archduke 
hastened to establish himself in a seemingly 
impregnable position at Lens. Condé, eager 
to pursue him, discovered that the chest was 
empty : he had been again deceived. He 
left the army and rode night and day to 
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Paris. Mazarin explained this time to his 
satisfaction. Hot dissensions were begun 
between the court and the Parliament of 
Paris: the exchequer was in the same con- 
dition as his military chest. ‘The Prince 
raised a large sum on his own security, and, 
exclaiming, ** So the state survives, I shall 
want nothing,’ remounted for the frontier. 
A week had passed, and the Spanish army 
lay where he had left it, but with all its de- 
fences redoubled. Condé executed one of 
the most brilliant of stratagems—a feigned dis- 
comfiture and flight deceived the archduke 
and his deeply-skilled lieutenant, Beck :— 


‘* Alors s’engagea la fameuse bataille de 
Lens, l’une des plus belles dont s’énorgueil- 
lit le régne de Louis XIV. D’Abord les 
ennemis paraissaient avoir l’avantage, mais 
bientét tout céda au génie de Condé. L’ar- 
mée Espagnole fut non seulement deéfaite, 
mais a moitié détruite; l’on porte le nombre 
de leurs tués a quatre mille, et de leurs pri- 
sonniers a six mille; le reste se dispersa, et 
l’archidue se trouva presque sans armée. 
Tous les bagages, toute l’artillerie, et presque 
tous les officiers généreaux tombérent entre 
les mains du prince. Parmi ces derniers on 
remarquait le brave Général Beck, percé de 
plusieurs coups, et que le désespoir d’une 
deéfaite frappait jusq’au fond de l’ame. Il fut 
transporte a Arras, mais la mort qu’il invo- 
quait a grands cris vint bientOt terminer ses 
regrets et ses souffrances. ‘Il ne fit que 
jurer pendant sa prison jusqu’a ce quwil 
mourut de ses blessures, sans vouloir recevoir 
compliment de personne, pas méme du Prince 
de Condé, tant il était enragé de la perte de 
cette bataille. (Mém. de Montglat, vol. ii. p. 
279.)’ ’—pp. 76, 77. 


This victory was in August. Conde fol- 
lowed it up by the capture of Furnes, and 
though severely wounded in that assault, 
would have done much more; but the trou- 
bles at Paris had by this time reached such 
a point that Mazarin was compelled to bid 
him bring the campaign to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. He obeyed, and arrived in the capital 
to find the curtain just dropt on the first act 
in the drama of the Fronde. 

We are not so wild as to attempt here any 
sketch of this great chapter in the history of 
France. Whoever wishes to study it seri- 


ously will find much assistance in the work 
of the Count de Saint Aulaire, to which Lord 
Mahon pays a compliment in his first page, 
and to which he frequently refers in the 





course of his “« Essai.”** The Count main- 
tains, as to the origin and ground-work of the 
quarrel, opinions diametrically opposed to 
those expressed by Voltaire in his ‘* Siecle 
de Louis XIV.,’’ and inforced in his ** His- 
toire des Parlements.”” Word Mahon seems 
to follow in the main M. de St. Aulaire’s 
view of the question: but he judiciously for- 
bears from disquisition, confining himself as 
closely as possible to what immediately and 
personally concerned his hero. ‘The Count 
holds that Richelieu’s success in breaking 
the power of the nobility had left no barrier 
against unmitigated oriental despotism, un- 
less what might be reared out of the original 
privileges of the Legal: Bodies, and that the 
parliament was entirely justified in every at- 
tempt they made to give breadth and strength 
to their pretensions. 

Lord Mahon is no more than M. de St. 
Aulaire a panegyrist of Condé’s conduct 
throughout the Fronde period. He gives 
him credit for having begun with fair inten- 
tions, but allows that he was incapacitated, 
by his temper and pride, from holding an 
even course amidst affairs of this nature, and 
in effect confesses that his tumultuous pas- 
sions reduced him to be little better than the 
puppet alternately of the unsleeping guile of 
Mazarin, and the audacious genius of the 
equally unprincipled Gondy (Du Retz,) then 
titular Archbishop of Corinth and Coadjutor 
of Paris. One brief sketch of the latter is 
not to be omitted :— 


‘¢ Tl était né en 1613, le cadet d’une famille 
ancienne en Italie, et illustre en France. 
Forcé, malgré son inclination, a prendre |’état 
ecclésiastique, il y avait apporte les vertus et 
les vices de l’état militaire—des meeurs rela- 
chées, des manieéres libres, un courage a toute 
epreuve, et une soif dévorante de révoltes et de 
guerres. Un jour, parmi les troubles que nous 
aurons a décrire, le peuple, voyant un poignard 
sortir 4 demi de sa robe, ne put s’empécher 
de s’écrier, * Voila le bréviaire de notre arche- 
véque!’ En effet, on pourrait dire de lui, que 
e’est plutét un spadassin qu’un soldat qu’il 
avait pris pour modeéle. Que penser d'un 
prétre qui juge neécessaire de se defendre 
comme d’une faiblesse de n’avoir pas donné 
de suite a un projet d’assassinat qu’il avait 





* M. de Saint Aulaire’s book was published in 
1827; and it is curious now to see how completely 
he had anticipated the tone that would have suited 
a courtier of the king of the French in writing a 
history of the Fronde. The composition is a very 
elegant one; and many of its tableaux are quite 
alive. 




















formé autrefois contre le Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu? Comment concilier cette dépravation 
de jugement avec ce feu de genie, et cette 
admirable puissance de parole qu’on remar- 
qua dans sa vie, et qu’on peut encore, méme 
a présent, admirer dans ses *‘ Mémoires’— 
ouvrage dont le style, a la fois vigoureux et 
orné, rapelle souvent les anciens, dont |’au- 
teur s’était nourri! 

‘* Dans le temps dont nous parlons, Gon- 
dy, prévoyant les troubles, et espérant d’y 
jouer le premier role, ne négligeait aucun 
moyen d’établir son crédit parmi le peuple. 
Il affectait une haute piété, et s’attachait les 
dévots. II distribuait des sommes immenses 
pour soulager les pauvres. Les dames ga- 
Jantes, dont il était l’amant, devenaient pour 
lui des agens politiques. Une vieille tante 
dévote servait, sans s’en douter, a la méme 
fin; elle allait de quartier en quartier distri- 
buant ses aumdnes parmi le bas peuple, et 
Ja bonne dame ne manquait presque jamais 
d’ajouter, ‘ Priez Dieu pour mon neveu; c’est 
lui de qui il lui a plu se servir pour cette 
bonne cuvre!’ ’’—pp. 82, 83. 


The elder leaders of the parliament were, 
it is hardly to be questioned, honest men. 
They resisted in the beginning every temp- 
tation, and Mazarin held out many, to sepa- 
rate their interests, as a corporation, from 
those of the nation of which they considered 
themselves entitled to be the official guardians 
and counsellors. ‘Their demand that no mo- 
ney should be levied unless the royal ordon- 
nance had been examined and countersigned 
by them, was on the whole justified by the 
misery and iniquity that had attended the 
financial administration of Richelieu and his 
successor: their other great demand, that no 
man should be kept in prison for more than 
twenty-four hours without the grounds of his 
arrest being declared to the magistracy of the 
district, was so reasonable and just, that, had 
the princes of the blood-royal given them 
their united support, (and none were more 
concerned in the matter of arrests than they,) 
there can be no doubt that the proud queen 
and her subtle guide must have opposed them 
in vain. But had the princes given steady 
adhesion to the court, the parliament must 
have found themselves entirely incapable of 
enforcing their demands. The respect for 
the blood-royal still amounted to a most irre- 
sistible superstition. ‘There might have been 
abundance of bloody riots, but no party could 
have been formed that would have encoun- 
tered deliberately the risks of a civil war in 
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the face of the combined princes of the house 
of Bourbon. Most eager, accordingly, was 
the zeal with which both the minister and 
the leading magistracy courted the various 
branches of the royal family, even the farthest 
off and the least important, illegitimate as 
well as legitimate; but the splendid talents 
and services of Condé, together with his close 
proximity to the throne, could not but fix 
every eye on him as the grand ruling influ- 
ence to be appealed to. And had Condé 
united to his fiery genius the natural human- 
ity of feeling and the calmness of judgment 
that belonged to ‘Turenne, there seems every 
reason to suppose that the appeal would have 
led—first to a real steady union among the 
princes of Bourbon—and thence to the esta- 
blishment of a system of government more 
rational and orderly than France has ever yet 
been able to attain. But Condé’s harsh dis- 
position, and intolerable haughtiness of bear- 
ing, were fatal obstacles. He was, perhaps, 
inferior to hardly any man in history asa 
general—but equally unfit to be either the 
minister of the crown, or the tribune of the 
people, or the political chief of the nobility. 
If the natural influence of the Bourbon 
house was thus paralysed during the child- 
hood of Louis XIV. by the violence of Con- 
dé, the parliament had to lean on a not less 
dangerous supporter whenever they looked 
beyond the high sphere of princes and their 
own respectable circle of the robe, to the 
great population of the French capital. The 
Coadjutor wielded the democracy: the very 
lowest orders were, perhaps, more under the 
control of the Duke de Beaufort; but he was 
as empty and frivolous a dandy as ever court- 
ed the sweet voices of the mob ;—the bour- 
geoisie, the decent, easy citizens—the reli- 
gious public, above all, were in the hands of 
the acting archbishop—the most restless, 
dauntless, and unscrupulous of agitators, the 
first pulpit orator of the day—the most dex- 
terous as well as profligate of its debauchees 
—at once a Rochester, a Savanarola, and a 
Catiline. Gondy was at this time in his 
thirty-fifth year; one of the most graceful 
men of the time. ‘I'he prince de Marsillac, 
afterwards Duke of Rochefoucault, the author 
of the ** Maxims,’’ was of the same age ex- 
actly. ‘Turenne was thirty-seven; but M. 
de St. Aulairie thinks it a circumstance worth 
noting, that all the leading men who figured 
in the Fronde (excepting Mazarin, who was 
near fifty, and some venerable magistrates) 
were, like Condé, under thirty when the dis- 
turbance began. ‘The Count observes also 
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the great number of women celebrated for 
beauty who filled prominent parts on either 
side,—the Duchesses of Longueville, Mont- 
bazon, Chatillon, Bouillon, Nemours, &e. 
&c. Young men and pretty women are at 
all times likely to be most active in mischief; 
but it is certainly remarkable that the grand 
actors in the contemporaneous civil war of 
England were, with rare exceptions, men 
beyond the half-way house; and that female 
gallantries exerted hardly any perceptible in- 
are on this side of the channel. If Count 

t. Aulaire had not been a Frenchman he 
wo perhaps, have noticed these con- 
trasts, and found in them some explanation 
of the rarity of tergiversations among our 
partizans as compared with those of his own 
country at the same epoch, as well as of the 
comparative order and gravity of all our pro- 
ceedings, and our exemption from any such 
scenes of wholesale massacre and assassina- 
tion as stain the page of the Fronde. 

Party-names are almost always in their 
origin nicknames: that of the Fronde sprung 
from a jocular phrase of the wit and poet 
Bachaumont. He was then a young coun- 
sellor of the parliament, and, walking to court 
one morning, was interrupted by a bicker of 
college lads, whose usual weapon was the 
sling. He had been meditating a speech in 
opposition to his father, the president Le 
Coigneux, who had supported the govern- 
ment the day before, and said to his com- 
panion, ‘| mean to s/ing the old gentleman” 
—fronder mon péere. No unfit origin for 
this classical sobriquet—no unjust omen of 
the thoughtless passions and capricious 
piques that were to give its ultimate charac- 
ter to the Fronde; converting a solemn as- 
sertion of civil liberty into a riotous masque- 
rade of folly, lust, and cruelty—the old and 
new Gesta Diaboli per Francos. 

Mazarin’s temper and taste, not less than 
his calculation of interest, had disposed him 
to render the palace as attractive as it had 
been otherwise in the later years of Louis 
XII1.; and Gondy was very willing to parti- 
cipate in the gaieties of a voluptuous court, 
and place his own popular influence at 
the service of the government. But Ma- 
zarin thoroughly understood the arts by 
which that influence had been acquired, and 
dreaded lest the presence of a young rival, 
who at least equalled himself in courtly 
accomplishments, might by and bye direct 
against him both the religious and the nation- 
al feelings of the people. ‘The first great 
tumult of the barricades was appeased by the 

14* 





personal intervention of the devout Coadju- 
tor, heading a solemn procession of his cler- 
gy with the holiest emblems of a faith which 
was still powerful even in Paris ; and he was 
admitted to a midnight /é/e a téle, in which 
the Queen thanked him warmly. But from 
the details in his own memoirs we cannot but 
gather that he had tried to make more use of 
this interview than her Majesty had been 
prepared for. It is difficult to account on 
any other supposition for the decision with 
which he almost immediately afterwards 
threw himself into the arms of the opposi- 
tion. His vanity and ambition must have 
received at the same moment some very se- 
vere wound. Anne of Austria, however sus- 
pected of versatility at an earlier period, had 
now bestowed an affection which no rivalry 
could shake: Lord Mahon has here a simili- 
tude as wicked as any in his Rochefoucauld 
—he compares amorous ladies to weather- 
cocks, which are easily fixed when once they 
have got rusty. 

When Condé arrived with the fresh lau- 
rels of Lens, his wounded arm yet ina sling, 
the universal enthusiasm of his reception was 
considered by Gondy not less attentively than 
by Mazarin; and on either side eager efforts 
were made to enlist him. He was at first, 
it seems to be admitted on all hands, sin- 
cerely desirous of acting as a mediator, and 
bringing about such a settlement as might 
have at once satisfied the really patriotic 
chiefs of the parliament, and left the Crown 
unimpaired in any thing but despotic pre- 
tensions. But passion and prejudice were 
stronger elements of his character than prin- 
ciple, and they were watched and played 
upon by crafty masters who understood him 
far better than he did them or himself. Ma- 
zarin dreaded his private interviews with 
Gondy—but, dissembling that feeling, urged 
only the superior benefits that might be anti- 
cipated from the Prince’s personally attend- 
ing the debates of the parliament, and exert- 
ing the influence of his station and talents on 
the leading magistrates and citizens them- 
selves. ‘This Gondy durst not oppose, and 
the result was what the Italian had foreseen. 
A few days of pertinacious debate left the 
Prince thoroughly disgusted with the pre- 
sumption of the aspiring bourgeois. He 
rushed to the simple conclusion that he had 
been duped at a distance by the smooth pro- 
fessions of a set of vulgar pedants—* ces 
diables des bonnets quarrés’’—whose real 
design it was to imitate the triumphant anti- 
royalists of England. His haughty words 
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and haughtier gestures exasperated into fury 
the presidents and counsellors who had at 
first welcomed him among them with fawn- 
ing blandishments ; and he wound up the last 
of many long interviews with the Coadjutor 
by telling him plainly that he perceived the 
parliamentary party aimed at higher game 
than ‘ce gredin de Sicilien’’—* Je m’ap- 
pelle Louis de Bourbon,”’ said he; **je ne 
veux pas ébranler la Couronne.” 


** Telle fut la derniére conférence entre ces 
deux hommes remarquables, alors amis et 
bienveillans l'un pour l’autre, mais a la 
veille de se livrer avec ardeur a deux partis 
contraires ; ennemis acharnés et impitoyables 
pendant de longues années, mais réunis enfin 
sous l’égide du malheur, et par les intéréts 
d’une haine commune.”—p. 98. 


Had Condé at this early period put him- 
self at the head of the Fronde, the throne 
must indeed have been shaken; but even his 
hatred of Mazarin was notso potent as his con- 
tempt for the ** bonnets quarrés;”’ and as a 
prince and a gentleman, he partook the indig- 
nation excited among almost all of his order 
by the daily increasing audacity of the mob. 
Gross pasquinades and ribald chansons in- 
vaded the province of polite gossip; and the 
brutal insolence with which Dame Anne and 
her “.... de Mazarin” were libelled, 
could not agitate his only personal enemies 
to terror, without stirring himself to fierce 
anger. ‘The Queen took refuge at St. Ger- 
main in the midst of winter—and Condé at- 
tended her thither, with all the rest of the 
royal family, except only his sister Mad. de 
Longueville, who alleged a delicate reason 
for her absence: but the Coadjutor had found 
this fair lady more accessible to his flatteries 
than her brother. She was persuaded that 
the Prince had allowed himself to be carried 
away by feelings of unmerited compassion 
and silly generosity; and when the moment of 
the decided explosion came, and the hero ac- 
cepted the command of the Queen’s forces, 
Mad. de Longueville, forgetting her alleged 
grossesse, appeared radiant in beauty by the 
side of Gondy on the balcony of the Hotel 
de Ville. And after a few days another of 
the same house deserted from St. Germain 
to offer the parliament and the Parisians his 
support. ‘I'his was the younger brother of 
Condé, the Prince of Conti, a weak, con- 
ceited coxcomb, deformed in person, at that 
time destined for the church; and two bad 
passions, one of them detestable, had com- 
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bined to determine his course. He enter- 
tained a bitter jealousy of his brother’s re- 
nown, and his love for his sister was other 
than fraternal. We know not how far she 
went in flattering his guilty insanity, nor 
whether the Archbishop of Corinth conde- 
scended to use any worse instrument than 
flattery of his incapable ambition. But thus 
the House of Condé was divided against 
itself; and these were the male and female 
leaders against whom its chief figured in 
what he elegantly termed the guerre des 
pots de chambre. But there was no lack of 
bloodshed in the war. With 8000 soldiers 
Condé environed Paris, and starved its mar- 
kets, and beat down the raw insurgents 
wherever they ventured to confront him. In 
one of these skirmishes, for they could not 
be called battles, his friend Chatillon was 
slain by his side: but he remembered the 
bargain upon which the Duchess had been 
married, and was ready to offer consolation. 
Such was, in and near Paris, the January of 
1649. It was at St. Germain, an exile in an 
exiled court, that Maria Henrietta received 
the news of the solemn murder at White- 
hall. 

Shorily after this Mad. de Longueville 
gained over one whose accession promised 
every thing to her cause, and yet proved for 
the moment fatal to it. Another of her ad- 
mirers, hitherto not encouraged, was ‘T'urenne 
—his elder brother, the Duke of Bouillon, 
had from the first favoured the Fronde, and 
her female artifices now worked so effectu- 
ally in reinforeement of Turenne’s feelings 
towards the head of his house, that he not 
only intimated his willingness to join her side 
also, but tarnished his great name by a de- 
liberate attempt to seduce the army under his 
orders on the Rhine. He failed in this at- 
tempt—but the Archduke passed the frontier 
of Flanders to co-operate in a plan of cam- 
paign which the illustrious traitor had sketch- 
ed; and the Parliament of Paris, already 
alarmed with the violence of its own demo- 
cratic partisans, abruptly patched up a re- 
conciliation with the Queen, rather than find 
itself in alliance with Spain against France. 
This was the peace of Ruel. Hasty and hol- 
low as it was, it answered the immediate pa- 
triotic purpose. ‘Turenne fled from the ar- 
my which he would fain have betrayed, and 
his ally the Archduke retraced his steps. 

The day after the treaty was signed Condé 
rode into Paris as if nothing had happened 
out of the common course, and continued to 
drive about the streets as usual with a couple 
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oflackeys behind his coach, greeted every- 
where, it seems, with much the same enthu- 
siasm as when he returned from Lens. But 
Mazarin, though the Parliament had tacitly 
withdrawn an article aimed against his per- 
son, did not share the proud tranquillity of 
his general. He refused to face the Pari- 
sians, and removed with the Queen and young 
Louis to Compiegne. 

None of the reconciliations had been sin- 
cere; and on all sides, before the Court ven- 
tured to approach Paris in August, new crops 
of grudge and grievance were fast ripening. 
Mazarin could not make up his mind to give 
Condé all he asked—and the Prince’s de- 
mands both for himself and his friends were 
indeed extravagant. ‘The Cardinal had in 
hand a marriage for one of his nieces with 
the Duke of Mercceur—but Condé proclaim- 
ed that the House of Venddme were his 
hereditary enemies, and that he would not 
suffer such an alliance to take place. He 
insulted Mazarin grossly—turned on his heel 
with ** Adieu, Mars!’ and, it is said, ad- 
dressed a billet ** Al’ illustrissimo Signor 
Faquino.”’ Over and over, explanations were 
offered and accepted—Mazarin, ** moins irrité 
qu’effrayé,”’ even consented to waive Mdlle. 
de Mancini’s marriage—but the rancour re- 
mained and festered deeper and deeper be- 
tween them—and Condé contrived to irritate 
the Queen herself, not only through his con- 
tumelious treatment of the Cardinal, but by an, 
if possible, still more unpardonable offence. 
‘There was a certain Marquis de Jarsay about 
the court, who enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion for wit, humour, music, and all the ac- 
complishments of the boudoir and the salon. 
This brilliant spark conceived the wild notion 
(one which clever carpet-knights of his order 
have often enough entertained) that the great 
lady whom he could amuse might, perhaps, 
reward pleasantry by tenderness. He made 
Condé his confidant; and, whether the Prince 
thought his ambition not hopeless, or was 
merely in pursuit of mischief, he encouraged 
Jarsay in proceedings which tended, if not 
to compromise the Queen seriously, at least 
to cast new suspicion on her conduct, and, 
what is worse, ridicule—for, like most pro- 
fessed wits, Jarsay was as much laughed at 
as with. ‘The Queen expressed her indigna- 
tion in terms which must be allowed to have 
the merit of singular naiveté. She said that 
the most ‘* simple demoiselle”’ had a right to 
have her own inclinations consulted in ** une 
affaire de nature!’’ Perceiving how gravely 
Condé had committed himself by these wan- 





ton indiscretions, the restless Coadjutor and 
the dissatisfied party in the parliament made 
many overtures to the Prince; and his sister, 
with whom he was now on cordial terms 
again, eagerly lent herself to forward Gon- 
dy’s new attempts. But while she was con- 
sistent in her political views, and had never 
looked on the peace of Ruel but as a truce, 
Condé exhibited an almost incredible degree 
of vacillation. ‘In three days,”’ says one of 
the chroniclers, ‘*he changed his purpose 
three hundred times.’’ As he himself con- 
fessed afterwards, he was never at home in 
seditions, but ‘*assez poltron.”’ Mad. de 
Longueville herself, however, could not sus- 
tain a bearing suitable for the occasion. As 
the ally of Gondy, she affected to have wholly 
renounced all worldly vanities, and there was 
much rejoicing among the godly over her 
vows of penitence and reform: but the fair 
convert often treated her clients among the 
magistracy and bourgeoisie with haughty 
coldness—even with the arrogant rudeness 
which was too apt to break out in her bro- 
ther; and thus, notwithstanding the sincerity 
and consistency of her political designs, she 
became as unpopular as the Prince himself. 
The Cardinal watched all this with a calm 
eye, and prepared in silence a coup d’etat. 
Ata moment when Condé, having just been 
gratified as to some new demand, was on 
smooth terms with the court, his carriage was 
fired into at night, and one of his servants 
wounded. Mazarin succeeded in convincing 
him that the murderous attempt had been 
prompted either by Gondy or by some of the 
leading Parliamentarians. Condé coucheda 
rash accusation in insolent language—the 
parliament as a body took flame, and the 
populace resented the imputation on their 
saintly diocesan. Mazarin now saw that the 
time was come—he cajoled Gaston into a re- 
luctant consent, and struck his blow. War- 
rants for the arrest of Condé, Conti, the Duke 
and Duchess of Longueville, and several 
other leading persons, were lying open on his 
table, when the Prince himself suddenly en- 
tered his cabinet. His eye immediately 
rested on the papers—but the Italian confi- 
dence was supreme. ‘I find it necessary,” 
said the cardinal, ‘to arrest some of these 
assassins—the Duke of Orleans has signed 
the warrants—and you are come in good 
time, for I wanted your highness’s counter- 
signature also, as Lieutenant-General of the 
Guard.” The prince took up a pen—signed 


the order for his own arrest—and was the 
same night a prisoner at Vincennes. His 
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brother and brother-in-law fell also into the 
snare—but the Duchess of Longueville re- 
ceived, at the eleventh hour, private warning, 
and escaped into Normandy; and thus, per- 
haps, Anne of Austria missed after all the 
prey nearest her heart. ‘There is one cir- 
cumstance in this story on which the arch- 
scoffer has a luculent comment:— 


**On lit que la Reine-Mére se retira dans 
son petit oratoire pendant qu’on se saisissait 
des princes, qu’elle fit mettre a genoux le roi 
son fils igé de onze ans, et qu’ils priérent 
Diev dévotement ensemble pour l’heureux 
succés de cette expédition. Si Mazarin en 
avait sé ainsi, c’etit été une momerie atroce. 
Ce n’était dans Anne d’Autriche qu’une fai- 
blesse ordinaire aux femmes. La dévotion 
s’allie chez elles avec l’amour, avec la poli- 
tique, avec la cruauté méme.”’—WSiecle de 
Louis XIV. 


Longueville was governor both of Norman- 
dy and of almost all its citadels; but Mazarin 
had taken measures beforehand, and from 
Rouen to Dieppe the duchess found every 


gate barred against her. ‘The adventures of 


the unscrupulous heroine fill some of Lord 
Mahon’s most picturesque and entertaining 
pages—but we have not room for the detail. 
It must suffice that she at last reached Rot- 
terdam in an English fisherman’s boat, and 
disguised as a common sailor—was received 
graciously at the Hague by her kinswoman 
the Princess of Orange, daughter of our 
Charles I.—and from thence finally made 
her way to Stenay, one of Condé’s many 
governments, but into which urenne had 
thrown himself the moment he heard of the 
arrest of the princes; for, though included in 
the amnesty of Ruel, the Viscount considered 
himself as having escaped their fate only by 
his accidental absence from Paris: nor is it 
wonderful that he should have done so, for 
his own offence against the Court had been 
the most signal of all, and his brother, the 
Duke of Bouillon, had never even deigned 
to appear reconciled with Mazarin. In the 
Norman part of her romance Madame de 
Longueville had for her companion Marsillac, 
now Duke of Rochefoucauld; but she made 
her way from the neighbourhood of Dieppe 
to Holland and onwards quite alone; and, 
says Lord Mahon, * Une fois arrivée dans 
cette forteresse, auprés du galant Turenne, il 
est a craindre, selon les Mémoires du temps, 
qu’elle oublia bien vite son nouveau veeu de 
penitence, et méme sa fidélité envers son 
ancien amant,”’ 
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When Gaston of Orleans heard of Maza- 
rin’s suecess in seizing the princes, he com- 
plimented him on having caught in one trap 
a fox, an ape, and a lion; and the behaviour 
of the captives justified these kind simili- 
tudes. ‘The ancient Longueville, according 
to Guy Patin, was full of tears and prayers, 
and seldom left his bed—the Prince of Conti, 
equally doleful, sent the cardinal a pathetic 
request for a copy of the /mitation of Christ. 
‘Tell Mazarin,’ said Condé, ** that | wish 
his Eminence would give me at the same 
time the /mifation de M. de Beaufort—in 
ease I might contrive to escape from this 
place as he did two years ago.”’ Nothing 
could be more easy and gay than the whole 
of his deportment. ‘ M. le Prince sings and 
swears and laughs, reads French and Italian 
books, dines well, and plays at battledore 
and shuttlecock.”? A favourite amusement 
was the cultivation of a little bed of violets 
under his window. ‘This ** jardin du Grand 
Condeé,”’ was kept up during generations af- 
terwards by the joint care of prisoners and 
warders—it overlooked the ditch in which 
Savary superintended the murder of the last 
D’Enghien in 1804. 

The Cardinal had meditated to include the 
Dowager Princess of Condé, and Clemence, 
and her son, in the arrest: but on second 
thoughts feared to excite a dangerous sym- 
pathy by such harsh treatment of a timid old 
woman, a helpless child, and an innocent 
lady of twenty-two so nearly connected with 
the author of his own fortunes, Richelieu. 
They were therefore ordered to retire to 
Chantilly, and remained in that noble palace, 
watched and guarded, but with access to 
friends, and the free use of the gardens. The 
dowager had many a fruitless negotiation 
during some months, but her daughter-in- 
law was seldom or never consulted. Down 
to this time the character of Clémence de 
Maillé had never been at all appreciated, even 
by those who mixed most familiarly in her 
society. But her day was at hand. 

Mazarin had so cunningly provided for the 
probable effects of his coup d’état, that the 
first attempts at revolt failed not less signally 
in Anjou (under Rochefoucald) and in Bur- 
gundy itself, than in Normandy. There was, 
however, a party in the parliament of Paris 
which regarded the seizure of the princes 
very differently from the majority of that 
body. The venerable Mole, ‘la grande 
barbe,”’ and magistrates of his high class of 
character and standing, however apprehen- 
sive of the proud ambition of Conde, regard- 
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ed with more apprehension the audacity of 
Mazarin in so soon violating the most impor- 
tant article agreed on at Ruel—that equiva- 
lent to our law of Habeas Corpus. ‘The 
Cardinal could offer no proof of any criminal! 
proceeding on the part of those whom he 
had summarily arrested, and thus detained in 
duress against the plain letter of the paction. 
The friends of Condé in Paris neglected no- 
thing to secure the active interference of these 
great lawyers in behalf of their chief; and 
the result began to be contemplated with ex- 
ceeding alarm at court, when news came that 
Madame de Longueville and Turenne had 
signed at Stenay a new treaty of alliance with 
Spain. This step revolted entirely Molé and 
his brethren—they sternly broke off all ne- 
gotiation with the avowed enemies of the 
realm, and were forced to admit that Mazarin 
had probably had good reason for the suspi- 
cions on which he acted in imprisoning the 
princes, The Cardinal, now backed by the 
Parliament, could count on calling the whole 
resources of the state into operation against 
insurgents wherever they might venture to 
appear; nor indeed, so long as Gaston of 
Orleans remained quiet, was there the least 
chance now of the insurrection in any quar- 
ter assuming a very formidable aspect. For, 
as already observed, loose and vague as the 
notions of allegiance in those days were, no 
rebellion could ever gain much head unless 
some branch of the royal house was on the 
spot to countenance it: and now Mazarin had 
all the princes of the blood secure, except 
only the duke of Enghien, a child of seven. 
He resolved to make sure of this scion also; 
and, on pretext that Chantilly was danger- 
ously near the frontier, took measures for at 
last arresting formally the young princess and 
her boy. 

He was baffled by the prompt skill of Le- 
net and the courage of the hitherto despised 
Clémence de Maillé. Lenet contrived to 
ascertain the Cardinal’s plans, and when his 
envoy arrived at Chantilly every thing was 
ready for his reception. A young English 
lady—(in love with Lenet by the way)— 
Miss Gerbier, fille @honneur to Clemence, 
personated her mistress, and the son of the 
gardener was produced as the heir of Condé. 
‘The pretended princess was confined to bed 
by illness ; and the courteous messenger, be- 
ing entertained with condescension by the 
dowager, allowed a week to elapse while the 
invalid was supposed to be gathering strength 
for the appointed journey. Meantime, the 
very night of his arrival, Clemence and her 


son had escaped in disguise, and were alrea- 
dy far on their way to Berry, under the 
guidance of Lenet. ‘The narrative of their 
adventures is hardly less romantic than that 
of Mad. de Longueville’s flight to Holland— 
and the mild innocent wife of Condé showed 
spirit and decision throughout, not inferior 
to what his bold and practised sister had dis- 
played. ‘Thus, after many perilous chances, 
she reached her husband's strong castle of 
Montrond, where the usual garrison was suffi- 
cient to hold out for some time, unless against 
a great regular force. On arriving here the 
Princess wrote respectfully but firmly to the 
Queen-mother, apologising for having taken 
her own method of removing from Chantilly, 
in obedience to her Majesty’s wishes, and 
offering to remain in perfect seclusion, holding 
no correspondence with any public person 
or party, provided she were allowed the tran- 
quil use of Montrond for herself and her son. 
But Anne of Austria, who hated Condé, both 
hated and despised his wife. Her humble 
petition, while at Chantilly, to attend on the 
deathbed of her father, the old Marshal Duke 
of Maillé, had been rejected ** durement ;” 
and the only answer she now received was, 
the arrival in the neighbourhood of her castle 
of a body of troops, so considerable that the 
risks of a siege appeared too great to be en- 
countered. Another evasion was judged ne- 
cessary—and the Duke of Bouillon no sooner 
learned how she had been treated than he 
prayed her to make her way to him, and 
caused the tocsin to be sounded in all the 
400 villages of his Viscounty of ‘Turenne, 
Clémence again opened the chapter of adven- 
ture, and, after a new series of narrow es- 
capes, reached the castle of Turenne, where 
her receception was most magnificent.* 
Rochefoucauld meanwhile was again arm- 
ing and training his vassals, and the two 
dukes pressed the Princess more and more 
urgently to sanction an open rising. But 
Clemence, who understood the importance 
to them of the countenance which she had in 
her power to yield, was as sagacious as brave— 
she knew that a revolt of nobles, even though 





* In his appendix to his History, M. de St. Au- 
laire prints some documents which give a striking 
notion of the wealth and grandeur of the Turenne 
family, even before the marriage with the heiress 
of Sedan and Bouillon. When the ancester of the 
great lord who entertained Clémence was buried in 
1533, twenty bishops and mitred abbots officiated 
at the altar; 1900 priests preceded the corpse ; and 
it was followed by 5000 poor, all in mourning 
gowns bequeathed by the deceased Viscount of 
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the wife and son of Condé were in its front, 
could not be eventually successful unless it 
had some show of law to support it. The 
parliament of Paris seemed inaccessible; 
and its influence over the provincial magis- 
tratures was naturally very strong. There 
had seemed to be small hope of enlisting 
any one of these bodies on the side of an 
insurrection—but exactly at the most critical 
moment the news reached her that the par- 
liament of Bordeaux was at open strife with 
Mazarin. It had demanded the recall of a 
tyrannical governor, the Duke d’Epernon ; 
the Cardinal was obstinate; and the house 
of Condé had ancient claims on the affection 
and veneration both of the parliament and 
the people of Bordeaux. The Princess, 
for the sake of her husband and son did 
not hesitate to give the signal for war and 
place herself at the head of the army. 

From her own inheritance, the duchy of 
Fronsac, 11,000 mustered at her call. She 
issued a circular, stating to the provincial 
gentry that she came among them to place 
her son out of the power of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, who was in pursuit, with his troops. 

As soon as it was known that Bouillon 
and Rochefoucauld had joined their forces, 
and with Clemence and her son were advanc- 
ing towards Bordeaux, Mazarin, with the 
queen and young Louis, at the head of a 
formidable army, moved to the south. The 
insurgents with difficulty approached the city 
before the royalists were close to them; and 
the magistracy, notwithstanding the state of 
their relations with the court, had by no 
means made up their minds to receive the in- 
surgents within their walls, and thus make 
themselves parties to an actual rebellion. 
But for Clémence, Bouillon and Rochefou- 
cauld must have found themselves committed 
in a desperate attempt. She, however, ap- 
pealed to the authorities in a manner which 
their old attachment to the Condé family 
rendered irresistible. They granted admis- 
sion to herself and her child, and pledged 
themselves to come to no agreement with 
Mazarin in which her safety and _ liberty 
should not be comprehended. Once in Bor- 
deaux, she so captivated all classes, that the 
most cautious of the magistrates found it im- 
possible to resist the enthusiasm in her fa- 
vour. She was queen of Bordeaux. The 
gates were flung open to her allies. The 
young men armed en masse—entrenchments 
were thrown up—and the Cardinal perceived 
that this great city was prepared heart and 
hand for a determined resistance. His force 





was so great that he, or rather his generals, 
disdained to grant the terms which the 
jurats tendered; and the famous siege of 
Bordeaux, the longest and the bloodiest in 
the whole course of these civil wars, began. 
Its conduct belongs to the history of 
France. We shall only quote from Lord 
Mahon one of those bursts of generous 
manly feeling which from time to time com- 
mand a pause in the perusal of his narratives, 
whether in French or in English :— 


“En parcourant les événemens de Bor- 
deaux en 1650, on ne saurait détourner sa 
mémoire ni éviter le rapprochement de la 
méme ville en 1815. T'andis que nous ad- 
mirons le noble courage de la Princesse de 
Condé, pourrons-nous oublier celui de la 
Duchesse d’Angouléme—lorsque seule, in- 
trépide et dévouée a son devoir, elle cher- 
chait a balancer le zéle des soldats pour leur 
ancien chef, et le dernier sourire de la For- 
tune a Napoléon? Non: Vhistoire recueil- 
lira ensemble les noms Claire Clemence de 
Maillé et Marie Thérése de France! ‘Toutes 
deux de la maison de Bourbon, par naissance 
ou par alliance,—toutes deux encore plus 
illustres par de nobles qualités—elles ont 
toutes deux fourni exemple que ni la gran- 
deur ni la vertu ne sauraient garantir dans ce 
monde de longues et pénibles souflrances. 
Uonte a ceux qui ne peuvent jamais recon- 
naitre le mérite au dehors de leur propre 
parti! Honneur a ces Ames généreuses qui, 
quelles que soient leurs croyances, savent se 
devouer, et, s’il le faut, s’immoler pour 
elles !"—p. 222. 

We must also give the next short paragraph, 
in which the story is resumed and con- 
nected :— 


«¢ Au fond de sa prison le Prince de Condé 
apprenait de temps en temps la marche des 
aflaires. Malgré la garde rigoureuse de Bar, 
il avait trouvé moyens de lier une corres- 
pondance avec quelques amis au dehors ; 
mais ces lettres étaient rares et incertaines. 
Ses principales lumiéres lui veniaient de 
Délencé, son chirurgien, qu’on lui permet- 
tait de voir quelquefois sous le prétexte de 
maladie. Par hasard Condé arrosait ses 
willets, lorsque Délencé, lui conta les 
événemens de Bordeaux. ‘ Aurais-tu jamais 
cru, dit le Prince, en souriant, ‘que ma 
femme ferait la guerre pendant que j’arrose 
mon jardin ?? ”—p. 222. 


Encouraged by these tidings, the Prince’s 
friends in Paris now concerted a plan for his 
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escape; and among other preparations a| otherwise than with disgust the alliance of 
sword reached him, concealed in a crutch, | their guests with Madrid. ‘The Spanish flag 
for which his sham lameness obtained a pass-| on the Garronne was abomination in their 
port. But Mazarin had already perceived | eyes: they partook the feelings with which 
that Vincennes was on the side of Paris the parliament of Paris had received the 
most accessible to Madame daLonguevilleand news of Turenne’s treaty at Stenay; and 
her allies of the Spanish Netherlands,and the | indeed nothing had prevented this resent- 
very night before the attempt was to have ment from an early explosion except the 
been made, the captives were removed by! deep sympathy and admiration with which 
his orders to the remoter fortress of Mar-| they regarded Clémence. On the other 
coussy. ‘The removal was conducted by the hand, the demonstrations of the Spanish al- 
Count d’Harcourt, an old companion-in-arms | liance in the south, and the success which 
of Condé’s, and a distinguished officer, one | had been attending some of the archduke’s 
of the high blood of Lorraine. Mortifying | operations in Flanders, could not but give 
as the disappointment was, the Prince main-| Mazarin the most serious alarm. For, not- 
tained his accustomed composure. D’Har-| withstanding the general burst of indigna- 
court travelled in the coach with him; andj tion which the first news of that alliance 
during the journey his prisoner composed | had excited in the Paris parliament, the internal 


these verses :— dissensions of this body had again begun to 
« Cet homme gros et court, manifest themselves. It was, in fact, made 
Si fameux dans histoire, up of three parties, almost exactly equal in 
Ce grand Comte d'Harcourt, numbers; the Mazarins could only outvote 
; Tout rayonnant de gloire, the .Vouveaux Frondeurs (those inclined to 
Qui secourut Casal, et qui reprit Turin, Condé) when the old Fronde of Gondy 
Est devenu recors de Jules Mazarin.” 


chose to support: them; and this support 

The secret of the Prince had been con-| became from day to day more uncertain in 
fided to an old valet, whose confessor forth- | consequence of the unconquerable reluctance 
with passed it on to the Coadjutor, and hej} of both Mazarin and Anne of Austria (who 
to Mazarin ; but such abuse of that sacra-| regarded the Coadjutor at ‘best as Anne of 
ment was practised by all parties alike. | England did Swift) to gratify the popular 
Lenet mentions—as cooly as he would the! prelate with a nomination to be cardinalate. 
receipt of a bag of Spanish doubloons—that | Gondy’s legal friends, too, had met already 
a church dignitary of Burgundy in the} with some of those disappointments which 
Condé interest pledged himself “faire ma-| are inevitable whenever the patronage of a 
neuvrer tous les prétres dans la con-| government is claimed by two ‘coalescing 
fession.” The princes had all but escaped | factions. Nor had the Condéans been idle. 
from Marcoussy in its turn, when they were | The devotion and gallantry of Clémence at 
in much the same manner again betrayed,| Bordeaux had awakened in Paris, as else- 
and carried to Havre-de-Grace. where, a vivid interest for her, and through 

Meantime both the besiegers and the de-| her for her lord. She sent to the parliament 
fenders of Bordeaux had good reasons for | petition on petition for their interference, 
desiring an accommodation. Animated by | drawn up with a modest dignity which no 
the heroism of Clémence, who exposed her | prompter could have supplied; nor did she 
person as freely as her husband could have | omit the use of phrases and titles long co- 
done, the townspeople seconded the soldiery | veted by them, but hitherto very rarely con- 
of the two dukes so bravely that the Maza-| ceded by personages of her rank. The 
rins had ere long abandoned all hope of | Princess-dowager, too, had come secretly to 
carrying the place by assault, and reduced | Paris, and, appearing unexpectedly in the 
the siege to a blockade. This was of no} Hétel de Ville, exhibited her aged affliction 
inconvenience to the military, because the} in humiliations which drew tears from many 
river remained open; but the vintage ap-|a stern eye, and which Gondy asserts that 
proached, and the citizens saw ruin in being | he himself witnessed with a blush. Finally, 
denied access to their farms, should the} the Queen’s own party had been shaken in 
siege be protracted beyond September; and | its cohesion by some new and old griefs of 
their anxiety became so intense that the} Gaston of Orleans. Especially the Cardinal 
dukes feared some separate negotiation fatal | had given him deep offence by removing the 
to themselves. At the same time the higher | captive princes from Marcoussy, which was 
magistrates of the town had never viewed | within his jurisdiction to Havre-de-Grace ; 
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thus depriving him of what he had from the 
beginning contemplated,—an opportunity of 
connecting their ultimate emancipation with 
some solid advantage to himself. 

These fermentations at Paris hastened the 
affair at Bordeaux to a conclusion. Mazarin 
was eager to be on the spot to counteract 
them. 
tide was turning in their favour, and that his 
presence in the capital would accelerate, not 
retard, the movement. A brief negotiation, 
therefore, ended in a treaty, by which peace 
was restored for the present to the south: 
Mazarin agreeing to gratify the Bordelais by 
appointing another governor in the room of 
D’Epernon, and a complete amnesty being 
granted to all the insurgents ;—Bouillon and 
Rochefoucauld were to disband their troops 
and retire to their own provinces, and Clé- 
mence to return to Montrond, with permis- 
sion to maintain a suitable garrison there 
until the terms of her husband’s delivery 
should be finally settled at Paris. 

On the conclusion of this arrangement, 
Clémence was invited by-the court general, 
the Marshal de Meilleraie, to pay her re- 
spects to the Queen-regent at her quarters at 
Bourg, and the princess complied. She took 
her boy with her, and was attended {luckily 
for us) by Rochefoucauld and the faithful 
Lenet, who had had a great share in the re- 
cent negotiation. From these and the other 
memoir-writers Lord Mahon has put together 
a most complete and lively picture of this 
meeting. 

On his return to Paris, Mazarin heard 
very alarming tidings from the Flemish side, 
where Turenne was making rapid progress 
at the head of his mixed army of French re- 
fugees and Spaniards. The Maréchal du 
Plessis was reinforced largely from the 
troops that had besieged Bordeaux ; and the 
ancient military vanity induced the cardinal 
himself to give him the benefit of his per- 
sonal presence in the camp. From the top 
of a church-steeple he at least watched the 
battle of Rhetel, in which all Turenne’s skill 
could not save his ill-compacted force from 
a severe defeat. Nothing could exceed the 
triumph of Mazarin: with Condé in a dun- 
geon, and Turenne a discomfited exile, the 
pensioner of Spain, what could prevent him 
from now overawing eflectually the civilians 
in Paris? He turned back to the capital an 
exulting conqueror, and found that his vic- 
tory was all that had been wanting to em- 
bitter the disaffection of his guondam friends, 
and insure the success of his inveterate ene- 


His opponents conceived that the | 
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mies. Well might Rochefoucauld say, “Tout 
arrive en France !” 

The lofty assurance of the once lowly 
Cardinal’s mien was the omen of a hitherto 
unexampled audacity of despotism in his ad- 
ministration. He flattered himself that all 
parties were helpless before him; that he 
might now safely indulge his own caprices; 
that he was at last another Richelieu. Hence 
ere Jong an universal jealousy and dread cf 
this unmasked ambition, and with it an uni- 
versal remorse for the acclamations amidst 
which he had been permitted to rid himself 
of the one great counterpoise, the hero of 
Rocroy. 

The grand popular movement which by- 
and-by ensued is the solitary one in French 
annals unstained with blood; but those an- 
nals display none more effective. In one 
night, by the combined influence of new and 
old Frondeurs, the whole population of 
Paris was set in motion, and the royal guards 
themselves had been prepared to act in uni- 
son with them. ‘The Cardinal escaped, but 


‘the Queen-regent found herself and her son 


captives in the Louvre; and though nothing 
could surpass the courage with which she 
confronted the insurgents, yet entire sub- 
mission was unavoidable. “ The Princes are 
free !”? burst from every voice. From one 
only did it come with a heavy addition. 
The venerable Mole witnessed with honest 
grief the means by which such a revolution 
had been effected. ‘ Yes,” said he, “the 
Princes are free, but our King is a pri- 
soner.” 

Mazarin, though his pious regard for 
his own person had induced him to quit 
Paris, could not for two or three days 
believe that the mischief was irremedia- 
ble. “He hovered about the city,” says 
Lord Mahon, “like a moth round the can- 
dle which has singed its wings.” It oc- 
curred to him that the best thing he could 
do would be to hurry to Havre, and with his 
own hand unlock the prison before news of 
the insurrection reached the princes. The 
merit of such unprompted relief must no 
doubt extort Condé’s signature to some do- 
cument which might hereafter be of special 
use—but who can tell how far Mazarin car- 
ried his faith in the efficacy of his own fas- 
cinations? Scarcely had he resolved on this 
cleverness before he ascertained that the 
Queen had signed the warrant he designed 
to anticipate. Still he might at least be the 
first messenger of the glad tidings—in the 





moment of joy hearts might be opened, 
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every thing forgiven. No courier could pass 
him in his eager journey—but the grand 
news of the successful rising had already 
taken wing. Early on the 13th of February, 
1651, while he was demanding entrance at 
the gates of Havre, which, as he had assumed | 
a layman’s garb, was not at once granted, a 
dragoon galloped up to announce that the | 
deputies charged with the warrant of delivery | 
would be there the same evening; and this 
news too flew on to the citadel faster than the 
seeming cavalier of the court could spur:— 





| 


“ A’ laspect imprévu de son ennemi capi- 
tal, Condé ne put réprimer un mouvement 
de surprise, mais dans sa reception il ne té- 
moigna ni arrogance ni bassesse. Le Cardi- 
nal se mit presque a genoux; il protesta 
qwil n’avait eu aucune part dans la prison 


His approach to Paris was a triumphal 
procession. Gaston and Gondy met him at 
St. Denis. He embraced them, and entered 
their coach. Every street, roof, and tree was 
crowded: ‘Vivresse n’était jamais plus 
grande, says dull Désormeaux. 


“Condé, qui s’était muni (argent et de 
bijoux, les prodigua a ceux qui l’entouraient. 
Il ne lui restait plus que son épée, lorsque 
entendant dire a un jeune officier combien il 
serait heureux de la posséder—* La voila,” 
dit le Prince avec bonte; “ puisse-t-elle vous 
conduire au bAton de Maréchal de France !” 
On ajoute, que le jeune officier se montra 
digne de ce don ; il parvint au rang. de briga- 
dier, et vingt-quatre ans aprés fut tué en com- 
battant sous les drapeaux de Condé 4 la 
bataille de Seneff.””°—p. 282. 





de M. le Prince ; qu’elle venait du Due d’Or- 
leans et des Frondeurs; et que pour sa| 
liberte la Reine venait de l’accorder a ses 


trés-humbles priéres. Condé répliqua, en | 


” de mots, qu'il €tait reconnaissant que 

Sa Majesteé eut bien voulu lui rendre justice, 
et qu’il la servirait fidélement, ainsi qu'il 
Pavait toujours fait. Sans répondre aux 
avances du Cardinal, il continua a le traiter 
avec une politesse parfaite, mais qui tenait un 
peu du mépris. Il ordonna qu’on servit a 
diner a lui et ses fréres, fit asseoir Mazarin a 


leur table, et but civilement a sa santé. Le} 


Prince de Conti et le Duc de Longueville 
paraissaient moins polis et plus pressés de 
sortir. Aprés le repas, Mazarin demanda a 
Conde une audience particuliére, et, se voy- 
ant seul avec lui, il redoubla ses instances, 
implorant son pardon pour le passé, et sa 
protection pour lavenir. Il répresenta que 
le trone chancelait devant la Fronde, et que 
le seul moyen de l’aflermir serait une alliance 
intime entre: lui-méme, le confident de la 
Reine, et les Princes du Sang. Condé 
Pécouta froidement, et lui répondit peu de 
chose; enfin il descendit Vescalier, toujours 
suivi de Mazarin, et monta en carrosse avec 
ses fréres. Au dernier moment, Mazarin se 
précipita sur ses pas pour baiser sa botte ; 
Conde, se retournant, dit seulement avec un 
salut, “ Adieu, Monsieur le Cardinal!’ Le 
ministre déchu suivit long-temps des yeux 


le carrosse, avec qui sa dernier espérance | 
paraissait s’éloigner; il vit Condé prendre la | 


route de Paris, au bruit des salvas d’artillerie, 
et des acclamations du peuple-—ce méme 
peuple qui treize mois auparavant avait al- 
lume des feux de joie a la nouvelle de sa 
prison !”—pp. 279, 280. 


Vou. I].—Fes. 1843. 15 


He proceeded to the Louvre—but the 
Queen received him in bed, and the compli- 
| ments exchanged were cold ‘and short; hence 
to the Luxembourg, where the Duke of Or- 
léans had ready a splendid banquet, at which 
the Coadjutor said grace, and which was pro- 
longed until long after midnight. Soon after 
his wife arrived from Montrond, and his sis- 
ter from Stenay ; and Clemence, for the first 
time since her marriage, was treated in an af- 
fectionate manner by her hero. But ‘tout 
arrive en France,—except permanent grati- 
tude for unmeasurable merit. 

At this moment Condé seemed, nay was, 

more powerful than the Cardinal had dared 
to fancy himself the day after Rhetel. The 
Parliament had proscribed Mazarin, and he 
was glad to find shelter at Brihl near Co- 
logne. The timid Gaston was incapable of 
making steady opposition to any of the 
Prince’s proposals. The Queen was help- 
less. Rochefoucauld asserts that, if Conde 
had demanded the regency for Monsieur, or 
even for himself in his own name, the Par- 
liament would have assented, and the Queen 
must have submitted to resign her authority : 
but the chief still retained feelings towards 
‘the crown with which his most active parti- 
sans sympathised not; and, moreover, it 
must be allowed that Condé’s vacillation in 
politics throughout offered the strongest 
contrast to his decision in warfare. He al- 
lowed the favourable moment to pass. Ma- 
zarin corresponded daily with the Queen and 
her secretaries, old creatures of his own, 
whom Condé had despised too much to in- 
clude in the proscription of their master. 
The Cardinal counselled the most complete 
acquiescence for some time in whatever the 
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victor should propose, and the Queen at his ; of new tumults, and was busy with a feeble 
bidding controlled her passions. He pre- | eagerness in preaching peace and suggesting 
dicted that the uncongenial materials of the compromises. The Cardinal at Brihl received 
coalition would incur great risk of crumbling | with unexpected delight the tidings of these 
to pieces of their own accord, so no external | early discords; and, guided by his skill, the 
influence interfered to alarm them into cohe-| Queen began to resume, bit by bit, the au- 
sion. Nor was he mistaken. But a few) thority which had been shattered in her 
short weeks sufficed to introduce hopeless | hands by the combination of her enemies. 
discord. We shall notice, among a hundred Condé took the alarm, and demanded with 
sources of dissension, only two. The Duke | his usual abruptness the instant dismissal of 
of Bouillon and his brother Turenne claimed, | the Mazarin secretaries. Her Majesty re- 
in the new distribution of governments and | fused—the Parliament was no longer ready 
honours, what Condé found it impossible to | to register the Prince’s decrees. His wrath- 
grant—and it is supposed that the Viscount’s | ful menaces gave the Queen a pretext for in- 
temper was irritated exceedingly by disco- | voking the protection of the Coadjutor, whom 
vering that Madame de Longueville preferred | she now at length gratified in the great point 
her old liaison with Rochefoucauld to that} of his ambition. At the order of the Cardi- 
which had gratified him during her residence | nal du Retz, the burghers tendered their ser- 
at Stenay. The Bouillons were presently | vices to guard the palace. The Prince was 
in open rupture with the Condés, and nego-| told that the Regent was preparing to arrest 
tiating privately with the Queen ontheir own | him again; that it had been debated in her 
account. A great body among the nobility | Majesty’s presence whether it would be best 
followed the lead of this powerful magnate, | to seize him openly in the Luxembourgh the 
and his brother’s influence was inferior only | next time he visited Monsieur, or to surround 
te Condé’s own in the army. While the) his own hotel by night, and surprise him in 
nobles were thus thrown into dissension, the | his bed; and that the latter scheme had been 
refusal of the Prince to sanction his brother | dropped in consequence of Du Retz’s repre- 
Conti’s marriage with Mademoiselle de Che- | sentation of the horrors that must ensue from 
vreuse—a point which seems to have been / such an attempt “dans une maison toute en 
considered as settled during the negotiations | défiance, et contre ’homme du plus grand 
that preceded their delivery from imprison- | courage qui soit au monde.” 

ment—was not only resolute, but expressed) _ All this, we know, had been debated; but 
in such imperious terms as to inflame to fury | there is no evidence that any thing had been 
the fierce temper of the Coadjutor. The na-| resolved : Condé’s suspicions, however, once 
ture of that reverend person’s connexion | excited, drew confirmation from every trifle. 
with the young lady was notorious—but it At two in the morning of the 6th of July, 
had been so long before the royal marriage just five months after the forced flight of 
was suggested. Gondy’s party in the Par-| Mazarin, one of the gentlemen in attendance 
liament were thus alienated, and scenes of | rushed into his chamber exclaiming, “ Sau- 
such violence ensued in the Grand Chamber | vez-vous, monseigneur, votre hétel est in- 
as seemed to threaten every hour assassina- vesti!”? Another followed to say that two 
tion within and massacre without its walls.| companies of the royal guards were advanc- 
The Coadjutor openly reproached Condé ing. In fact, these troops were in quest of 
with having broken his word. Rochefou-|a party of smugglers; but in the agitation of 
cauld jostled the prelate in the gate—drew the first moment Condé sprang from his bed, 
the folding-doors tight on him, confesses that | and with six attendants only, galloped out 
he felt a fervid temptation to crush him to/of the city by the port St. Michael. Day 
death, and released him in an agony of pain was breaking as he reached the open country 
and rage. For some days the city continued, —he paused on the high road for some time 
“ with hostile faces thronged and fiery arms,” | waiting for intelligence—suddenly he was 
—an outbreak momently expected—yet nei- | “ aware,” as the ballads say, of a dust in the 
ther of the chiefs had as yet made up his | distance, clamorous voices, and the hasty 
mind for civil war. When things seemed at | trampling of horse. Not doubting that a re- 
the worst, Condé met the Coadjutor at the giment of dragoons had been sent round to 
head of a priestly procession. He knelt in| intercept him, he clapped spurs to his steed, 
the street as the host passed, and the libertine | and never drew bridle again till he was at 
agitator gave his benediction with the air of | Meudon. The second alarm had arisen from 
an apostle. Gaston trembled at the prospect | the march of a band of early villagers riding 
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their donkeys to the herb-market. As M. de 
St. Aulaire says, “un jeu bizarre de la for-'| 
tune faisait fuir Phomme le plus intrépide de | | 
son siécle devant des femmes, des enfans, et 
des Anes!” 

He retired to his Castle of St. Maur, only 
three leagues from Paris, and was there 
joined forthwith by the ladies of his own 
family, his brother Conti, Rochefoueauld, 
Nemours, Lenet—and, says Lord Mahon— 
“Tous les divertissemens, les bals, les comé- 





dies, le jeu, la chasse, et la bonne chére y | 
attiraient un nombre infini de ces gens incer- | 
tains, qui s’offrent toujours au commence- | 
ment des partis, et qui les trahissent ou les | 


abandonnent dans la suite.” (p. 292.) 


ceived that matters had been hurried. She! 


made a solemn declaration to the Parliament | 


that she had never contemplated arresting 
the Prince ; Gaston renewed his offices as a/| 
go-between : it was at last agreed that the 
Mazarin secretaries should disappear from | 


the council—and, there being no longer any | 


pretext for a secession, and Madame de Cha- | 
tillon being in Paris, Condé returned to his | 
hotel. But—to pass over many little inci- | 
dents which have no interest unless when 
given in detail—the great wound had been | 


but slightly cicatrized. Early in September 


the Prince once more left the capital, and | 
this time with the scarcely dissembled inten- | 
tion of renewing the civil war. Gaston flew 
to the Queen, and extorted from -her terms | 
which he thought ought to appease his cousin. 
By a mischance which, however strange, | 
was exactly repeated during Napoleon’s cam- | 
paign of 1814, the duke’s letter to Condé, | 
addressed to him at Augerville, was badly | 
penned, and the messenger lost some days by 
carrying it first to Angerville. When Condé | 
at last received it he was pursuing his jour-| 
ney near Bourges—he read without dismount- 
ing, and said to those about him, “Si cette 
lettre était arrivée un peu plutdt, elle m’au- 
rait arrété; mais puisque j’ai le dos sur la | 
selle, je n’en descendrai pas pour des expé- 
rances incertaines !”” (p. 299.) 

Nevertheless, on reaching Montrond, where 
his wife and chief friends were by this time 
again assembled, Condé once more paused. 
Among other reasons he had for doing so, 
the Duke of Longueville had declined to ac- 
company his wife,“ who had never loved 
him, and for some time past had learned to 
be afraid of him.” But war was so much | 
the more in her favour, it is added, as, since | 
her lord adhered to the Queen, it must now 


ensure her being separated from his com- 
| pany :— 


“Clémence, si courageuse pour délivrer 
son mari, plagait auprés de la toute sa gloire 
dans une soumission absolue a ses volontés ; 
cependant tous ses veux étaient pour le 
repos. Madame de Longueville, fiére et vin- 
dicative, ne respirait que la guerre, et entrai- 
nait a sa suite, non seulement le Prince de 
Conti, mais La Rochefoucauld, Nemours, et 
riole. Voyant VPincertitude de Condé, ceux- 
ci signérent entre eux un accord isecret de 
continuer la guerre sans lui, et méme s7il le 
fallait contra lui, plutét que de s’accommoder 
avec la Cour. Condé les connaissait bien 


Maur became arival court. The Queen per-_ mieux qu’ ils ne se connaissaient eux-mémes. 


Prét a céder a leurs instances, il s’écria, 
“Vous m’avez engagé dans un étrange parti, 
/mais je vous prédis que vous en serez 
| plutét las que moi, et que vous m/aban- 
donnerez!” Jamais, comme nous le verrons, 
prédiction ne fut mieux accomplie. C'est 
ainsi que dans le factions les petits génies 
| Savent subjuguer les grands; c’est ainsi que 

Yondé dut céder a influence de ceux dont 
il émprisait le jugement.”—p. 300. 


When Condé had once resolved, nothing 
could surpass the promptitude of his mea- 
sures. On his return from Havre he had 
been appointed, inter alia, governor of Guy- 
enne, and he at once proceeded to its capital, 
Bordeaux, which received him with enthu- 
siasm, as an old friend of the city, as the 
sworn enemy of D’Epernon—above all, as 
‘the husband of Clémence. Here his levies 
were mustered, and from hence he speedily 
negotiated a fresh alliance with Spain: but 
the Queen Regent herself and her son took 
the field, and the display of the Oriflamme 
was always formidable ;—the defection of 
the Bouillons and of Longueville could not 
_be balanced by any troops that Rochefou- 
‘eauld and his other adherents could now 
‘raise; nor did the parliament of Bordeaux 
| regard a treaty with Spain more favourably 
‘than they had done the year before. Thirty 
of the most eminent magistrates quitted the 
place in a body; and Condé’s autocratical 
demeanor soon chilled the affection of those 
that remained. The Prince left the town at 
the head of his disposable force, and did 
whatever art could do to oppose the veteran 
troops led against him by his old friend the 
| Count d’Harcourt; but his campaign was 
little more than a series of disappointments. 

Internal feuds meanwhile began to break 
out at Bordeaux. When Rochefoucauld ar- 
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rived there he found that Mad. de Longue-| army should crush Condé, he himself must 
ville, “ qui trouvait que les absens ont tou-| be left at the mercy of the Court. And his 
jours tort,” had transferred her smiles to the | daughter, Mademoiselle, who exerted over 
Duke de Nemours. This new amour, which | him all the influence of a vigorous mind, had 
discomposed the philosopher ofthe“Maxims,” by this time not only dropped her ancient 
was at least as offensive to the weak, profli-| enmity to the next branch of her house, but 
gate Conti, who, as Rochefoucauld himself conceived a fervent affection for its chief, or 
expresses it, “rompit avec éclat avec sa at all events nourished itas her fondest hope 
seeur, sur des prétextes qui la bienséance et that Clémence (whose health was known to 
Pintérét du sang lui devaient faire cacher.” be very feeble) would not survive the hard- 
Having thus alienated two devoted admirers, ships of her campaigning, and that she her- 
the fiery lady found herself regarded with | self might then become Princess of Condé. 
little respect by what remained of the Parlia- | The high-spirited heiress, whose many strange 
ment, and observed with bitter resentment doings we forgive for the frankness with 
that they were barely restrained from open’ which she records them, avows all this in 
mutiny, by their respect and attachment for her memoirs, and throughout the rest of her 
the sister-in-law whom she had always de- life appears as the most strenuous partisan 
spised and ill-treated. The “angelic” Gene-'| of the hero whose alliance she thus in vain 
viéve, therefore, stooped to the mob, and | coveted. Stimulated and strengthened by 
succeeded in organising around her a body} her suggestions, Monsieur proclaimed that 
of bloody bandits, whose demonstrations | the invasion of Mazarin put an end to all his 
speedily made it impossible for the magis- | arrangements with the Court. The garrison 
tracy not to denounce her to the Prince. ! of Paris was already in his hands. He mus- 
Condé, i in his haughtiness, hesitated to recall | tered the vassals of his own mighty appanage 
his sister; and the moment a new check to! and his daughter’s duchy; and in a short 
his own arms should inspire suflicient con- | ‘time another new army was on foot, and at 
fidence in the respectable inhabitants, it was | the disposal, as it seemed, of the great rebel. 
hardly doubtful that they would rally round | It need not be said that a rebellion in those 
the Parliament, and Bordeaux be lost to the | days hardly passed for any thing more auda- 
New Fronde. pea in France than a strong parliamentary 
Notwithstanding that Marsin, who com-! opposition to a government does now in 
manded for the French in Catalonia, seduced | England ; and the heroines who figure in this 
a considerable body of his troops, and with | war only displayed, in another fashion, the 
them joined Condé before the end of 1651,| passions which modern fine ladies must con- 
the whole horizon of the revolt was becom-| fine to the humbler limits of a hot canvass 
ing more and more gloomy—when a new | and the fragrant watchings of the ventilator. 
gleam of light broke on the cause. The Car-| We must not attempt to abridge Lord 
dinal had never ceased to be the Queen’s di-| Mahon’s clear, but exceedingly compact, 
rector, and, hasty as his evasion had been, | narrative of Turenne’s invasion and the mili- 
he had contrived to carry with him to Brihl | tary movements that ensued. While Gaston 
a very large sum of the public money. By | remained in Paris, his daughter, emulous of 
degrees he assembled an army of not less | the former Pucelle of Orleans, defended that 
than 10,000 men, who assumed a green scarf | city in person, with brilliant courage and 
—his eminence’s livery—and ere long it was | success; but this was the only good fortune 
known that Turenne had accepted the com- | that attended Monsieur’s separate arms; and 
mand, and passed the frontier as the general | it was in vain that Condé, before and after it, 
of Mazarin, marching to the succour of the | urged him to cause all his troops to march 
Queen Regent and her son. This movement, into the south, in order to the combination 
gave rise to new tumults: though the Parlia-| of a force capable of overwhelming the 
ment, on whose decree of banishment the | royalists. Gaston could not make up his 
Cardinal thus audaciously trampled, de-| mind to a venture by which his appanages 
nounced him anew as the enemy of the must in the first instance be left undefended ; 
state, the Isabelle scarf found no more fa-| and Condé saw no chance of preventing the 
vour with them than the green; but Gaston | Orleanists from being finally crushed by 
perceived that, unless he interfered, the junc- | Turenne, unless in detaching to their aid a 
tion of the Queen’s forces and her Cardinal’s | body of his own army, which he could ill 
must soon take place in spite of parliamen-| spare. But when Nemours, his lieutenant, 
tary prohibitions; and that, if their united | took the field on the Loire, Gaston’s general, 
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the Duke de Beaufort, insisted on retaining | 
the chief control, to which Nemours would | 
not consent—so the old ever-fatal plan of 
alternate command was adopted, being fol- 
lowed by disputes and mistakes and mutual 
recriminations, which made that camp rival 
Agramant’s. ‘T'urenne, even had they com- 
bined and centupled their wits, would have 
overmatched them: in this state of things he 
had no difliculty in baffling every movement 
they hazarded; and Condé at last was con- 
vinced that, unless he came himself to the 
rescue, nothing could avert their utter de- 
struction. ‘Two hundred leagues intervened 
—the eountry between was studded with 
royal garrisons—royal troops were marching 
over it hither and thither—the population 
was mostly in the Queen’s interest. He did 
not hesitate to encounter all risks : with half 
a dozen tried cavaliers, all disguised, he 
threaded forests and swam rivers, like a 
knight-errant in quest of some captured 
beauty ; and, when a hostile squadron or 
citadel could not be avoided, contrived so 
cleverly to cajole or mystify the com- 
manders, that, though a hundred times on 
the edge of discovery, he finally arrived 
alone—for every body else had knocked 
up—at the outposts of his allies. His 
strange dress and accoutrements, with the 
mud that encrusted them, rendered him 
totally irrecognisable; and he was all but 
dragged to head-quarters asaspy. Not the 
least hint of his intentions had reached either 
friend or foe upon the Loire; and he came 
just after, during several successive days, 
Beaufort and Nemours had been defeated in 
every attempt to break through the lines 
within which the royal general held them 
entrapped. 

After supper that night Turenne walked 
out to breathe the air; casting his eye over 
the plain, it struck him that the enemy’s 
watch-fires indicated a change of positions. 
He considered the scene for a few moments, 
and exclaimed, “M. le Prince est ici.” 

In contempt for those who had hitherto 
opposed him, Turenne had allowed his 
own army to be too much scattered, and 
next morning, before he could warn Hoquin- 
court, who commanded the wing farthest 
from himself, Condé hurried that general 
into action, and gave him a bloody defeat. 
The loss was so great that Mazarin, who 
was in person with Turenne, apprehended 
another day might disperse the whole army, 
and leave not only himself, but the Queen 
and the young King, who were near at hand, 
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at Gien, at the mercy of the Prince. All 
was terror and desolation at the fugitive 
Court, and Condé exulted in the near pro- 
spect of consummate victory. But Turenne 
retrieved the misfortune by his exquisite art 
and firmness, rescued the remains of the dis- 
comfited wing, and, in the face of his great 
rival, consolidated his whole army in a most 
formidable position. We are surprised that 
Lord Mahon has not quoted Buonaparte’s 
critique on these movements—especially the 
battle of Blenau. It forms one of the few 
passages in the numerous volumes of and 
about St. Helena that authenticate their 
parentage—for all the Bertrands and Gam- 
bauds since Balaam could never have con- 
ceived an iota of its argument. The Em- 
peror confesses that he had begun to re-study 
the campaigns of Condé and Turenne witha 
strong suspicion that the talents of both had 
been much exaggerated ; but declares that he 
ended with conviction that their fame by no 
means surpassed their merits. On this occa- 
sion he divides the laurels equally. The 
surprise and the victory did no more honour 
to Cendé, in his judgment, than the extrica- 
tion of the army, and the ultimate safety of 
the court, to Turenne. 

Paris, meantime, was in a state of violent 
agitation. The parties in the parliament 
were so nearly balanced that the merest 
accident sometimes determined the vote. 
One day a proclamation was issued against 
the invader Mazarin; the next, they dealt 
like measure to the rebel Condé. Gaston, 
though his troops were in the field, would 
fain have passed for having armed merely as 
the mediator of peace, unblushingly denied 
any share in the treaty with Spain, com- 
plained that his general had acted against 
his instructions in giving battle to the Queen, 
and urged the parliament to join with him in 
endeavouring to bring the contending powers 
to an amicable compromise. But this prince 
of liars was unpopular in the parliament, not 
less than in the city; and even Du Retz had 
by this time lost very much of his popular 
influence, merely or chiefly in consequence 
of his connection with his royal highness. 
To protract a campaign against Turenne and 
the Oriflamme in the centre of France, while 
the disposition of the capital was thus un- 
certain, by no means suited the views of 
Condé. He resolved to lead his army 
beneath the walls of Paris, overawe its con- 
tending factions, and establish his head- 
quarters at the Louvre; while his force in 
the south should march northwards, and 














press Turenne from behind. The marshal 
was not deceived by the art with which 
Condé strove to mask this new determina- 
tion. He also marched instantly, in hopes 
of bringing on a final battle before his antago- 
nist could reach the Seine. Never was a 
more beautiful rivalry of strategy; but 
Condé at length passed the river safely at 
St. Cloud, and, before Turenne could come 
up with his rear, was thundering for admis- 
sion at the gates of Paris. He was refused; 
for Gaston shrunk from the decisive respon- 
sibility, and, feigning illness, took to his bed ; 
and the civic authorities, having denounced 
Condé as a traitor but yesterday, would do 
nothing to give him an advantage over 
Mazarin, on whose head they had set a price. 
Finding gate after gate obstinately bolted, 
Condé marched round the town, and had 
barely time to occupy the faubourg of St. 
Antoine before the royalists appeared. Night 
fell, and two armies rested in presence under 
the guns of the Bastille. 

The three main streets of the faubourg 
spreading fanwise from the open place be- 
fore the Port St. Antoine, Condé caused each 
to be occupied by a division of his army, 
and himself took post on the place with a 
chosen reserve, ready to rush to the assist- 
ance of whatever party should be most 
severely pressed. Soon after daybreak 
Turenne poured a column upon each of the 
streets. The houses on either side were 
occupied by marksmen, from balcony to 
roof. The assaults were incessant. Now 
the royalists, notwithstanding all obstacles 
of gallantry and strong position, forced their 
way right or left within sight of the place— 
and next moment Condé had headed a stormy 
charge and trampled them back into the 
fields. Amidst the smoke and the dust, and 
the burning heat of July, the narrow, high- 
built streets ran with torrents of blood, 
suffocating shambles. The oppression of 
the air at noon was such that human energy 
sank—white flags were hoisted, no one knew 
at whose bidding—and for more than two 
hours there was a total cessation of the strife. 
Condé, who had had horse after horse killed 
under him, and received numberless contu- 
sions, was so galled and stifled with pain and 
steel, that, according to Mademoiselle, he 
withdrew into a little garden, stripped stark 
naked, and rolled himself on a grass-plot, 
like an over-weary horse dismissed from his 
harness. Thus refreshed, he caused himself 
to be again riveted into his armour, and was 
at his original post before the enemy showed 
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any desire to renew the fierce game. When 
they moved again, the scenes of the morning 
were repeated. Mademoiselle, on horseback 
within the town, watched the progress of the 
day. At first all her eloquence could pro- 
duce no effect on the soldiery at the gate. 
By-and-by, natural compassion was so stirred 
by the appearance of noble cavaliers borne 
backwards, maimed, mutilated, and sense- 
less from loss of blood, that once and again 
the wounded man was allowed to be brought 
in. Mademoiselle, true to herself, remarks 
as one passes that he is “ bel homme et bien 
fait;” of another that “méme dans cet état 
M. le Marquis avait bonne mine.” Presently 
Condé himself appeared, dripping with blood, 
close to the gate. Mademoiselle conversed 
with him from a window overlooking the 
wall. He told her that unless the gates were 
opened his troops must at last yield, for the 
enemy was receiving continual reinforce- 
ments—ran over the names of kinsmen and 
noble friends whom he had seen slaughtered 
—and wept—* the first, the last, the only 
tears.” Mademoiselle told him she would 
make one more attempt on her father. She 
galloped to the Luxembourg—her energy 
overpowered Gaston, and he signed orders 
for the governor of the Bastille to obey 
Mademoiselle as he would himself :— 


“Munie de cet ordre elle se rendit a 
Hotel de Ville, elle supplia le Prévot des 
Marchands, elle menaga le Maréchal le 
VPH6pital, Gouverneur de Paris, qu’elle lui 
arracherait la barbe, et qu’il ne mourrait 
jamais que de sa main; enfin, a force de 
priéres et de menaces, elle obtint de leur 
part la permission de faire entrer les troupes 
de Condé dans la ville. Alors, suivie de 
plusiers autres dames, elle vola vers la porte 
St. Antoine, rencontrant en chemin beaucoup 
de morts et de mourans. Elle vit La Roche- 
foucauld, presque sans connaissance, dans 
les bras de son fils et de Gourville; elle vit 
Vallon porté en chaise, qui s’écria en la 
voyant, ‘Eh bien, ma bonne maitresse, nous 
sommes tous perdus!’ elle vit Guitaut pale 
comme la mort, taut déboutonné, et chance- 
lant sur son cheval; elle lui demanda en 
passant, ‘ Mourras-tu, Guitaut?’ et il lui fit 
signe de la téte que non.””—pp. 353, 354. 


In a few minutes she was in the Bastille— 
the cannon opened, and the royalists were 
compelled to abandon all hope of making 
further way down streets every one of which 
those batteries commanded. At the same 
moment opposition ceased at the gate; the 
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relics of the army filed in, singing ; Condé } 
himself closing the march with seven gentle- | 
men of his household. 

Some little anecdotes of this day are per- | 
haps so well known that we should hardly 
quote them. Before Mademoiselle carried her | 
point with her father, the Coadjutor exerted | 
himself strenuously to convince Monsieur of 
the fatal folly of hanging between two parties | 
at such acrisis. “ After all,” said Gaston, | 
does it so much signify to us how all these | 
matters end? Whoever prevails, I shall still | 
be fils de France, and you archbishop of | 
Paris,” “Oui, monseigneur,” replied Du! 
Retz, “ mais peut-étre fils de France a Blois, | 
et archévéque a Rome.” A true prophecy. | 

Mademoiselle’s flirtations with our exiled | 
Charles I]. are amusingly sketched by Lord | 
Mahon ; but indeed she had aspired to capti- | 
vate more crowned heads than he cared to | 
enumerate. Among many other such fan-| 
cies, the wildest had been that, when all sides 
should be weary of the civil war, perhaps, 
in the impoverished state of the exchequer, | 
a slight difference of years might be over- | 
looked, and the great heiress affianced to her | 
cousin, Louis XIV. As the first gun was | 
fired from the Bastille, Mazarin distinguished | 
herladyship. ‘ Corpo di Baccho! ' cried the | 
Cardinal; “elle a tué son mari.’ 

Rochefoucauld’s last wound at this battle | 
of St. Antoine was from a musket-shot which | 
pierced through both cheeks; and the infla- | 
mation rendered him for some time blind. | 
Mad. de Longueville evinced such tenderness | 
on this mishap that he caused a picture of 
her to be inscribed as follows :— 


| 


| 


“Pour moriter son cceur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, | 
J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je l'aurais faite aux Dieux.” | 
But before his eyesight was restored he found 
reason to be satisfied that he had not been | 
occupying the whole of her attention, and 
the legend in a second edition assumed this 
shape ,— 
« Pour ce cceur inconstant, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 
Jai fait la guerre au Roi, j’en ai perdu les yeux.” — 





Turenne, not supposing that any thing ef- | 


fectual could now be done near Paris, with- 
drew his army (the court still accompanying 


him) to some distance. But had he remained | 


only a few days he would have, found the 
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both Condé and he attend their meeting, and 
offer explanation upon explanation, apology 


after apology. Neither flattery nor menace 


could extract any assent to their measures 


'—above all, any grant of money. The rage 


of Condé was desperate. He forgot every 
thing that was due to his station, and the 
‘principles of honour and humanity, and sanc- 
tioned a proceeding which for ever stained 
his name with disgrace. 

On the 4th of August the approaches to the 
Hdtel de Ville were crowded with what 
seemed to be a mere common mob. The 
teageionine as they entered were saluted with 
shouts of “Point de Mazarin.” Condé and 
Gaston appeared. After a brief stay within 
the Hotel, they came forth to the landing- 
place at the head of the great stair, and ex- 
claimed, “* We can make nothing of these fel- 
lows—they are all Mazarins—do with them 
what you please.” ‘These words were the 


signal for violence. Shots were fired into 


the windows, and experienced eyes soon 
perceived that the arrangements of the seem- 
‘ing populace were under military direction. 
Multitudes of the real townsfolk armed and 
rushed to the rescue of their magistrates. 
The tumult passed into a battle—hundreds 
on both sides perished in the streets. The 


| Hotel was at last carried by assault—and 


'though the majority of the counsellors es- 
caped by back ways, not a few of them also 
were slain. It was past midnight before 
_tranquililty was restored. The hours till day 
were diligently employed in removing dead 
bodies. But the sun rose upon walls and 
pavements battered with with blood, and uni- 
versal horrorgreeted the actors in the uncon- 
cealable massacre. 

The parliament suspended their meetings. 
The burghers shut up their shops and win- 
dows. The soldiers of Condé found them- 
selves cantoned amidst a city of enemies. 
Their chief himself, agitated with a tempest 
of painful feelings, among which there was 
perhaps some room for remorse, fell into one 
of those fierce fevers*to which his blood was 
prone. His sanity—his life was supposed to 
be in imminent peril. Without him Gaston 
/was nothing. All was confusion, distrust, 
mutual alarm—treason on every lip—in 
every honest bosom terror, in every guilty 


situation of things in the capital once more | one desperation. 


utterly changed, and the final issue might | 


Receiving by and by intelligence of the 


have been anticipated by years. The parlia-| massacre and the Prince’s illness, the royal- 
mentary majority resented most indignantly | ists re-appeared in the vicinity of Paris, and 
the compliance of the minor authorities with | Condé’s lieutenants, who marched out to 
the extorted orders of Gaston. In vain did| oppose them, had the worst in several en- 
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counters. 


The Queen Regent issued an ordinance re- 
moving the sittings of the parliament to Pon- | 


toise, and the majority of the magistrates, es- | 


caping in various disguises, obeyed the edict. | 
From Pontoise now issued proclamations with 
all the lawful formalities, summoning all faith- 
ful subjects to rally round the royal person— 
denouncing anew the leaders of the rebellion 
—but offering entire amnesty to all who 
should desert them before a specified day. 
In the then condition of men’s minds, these 
documents produced a decisive effect. 
When the Prince was sufficiently recovered 
to be informed of what had been occurring, | 
he found it to be the opinion of all about | 
him that he must make up his mind either | 
to propose terms to the Court, or withdraw | 
his troops towards Flanders and join the Span | 
ish camp. 

Condé chose the latter alternative—but | 
very many of his party took the other view | 
of the question; and when he finally left 
Paris it was at the head of a solely dimi- 
nished force. Now came the fulfilment of 
his prophecy at Bourges. Gaston of 
Orleans patched up a treaty for himself, and 





predicted—to Blois, where he passed the 
remaining eight years of his life in complete 
obscurity. Even Mad. de Longueville had 
negotiated a private accommodation with the 
Queen ; and Conti had not scrupled to buy 
his own peace by signing his contract of 
marriage with the niece of Mazarin. Nor 
did such galling defections fill up the budget 
of ill news. His troops in the south had 
been again and again unsuccessful. ‘The 
parliament of Bordeaux had felt as they 
should have done for the outrage on their 
Parisian brethren. 
obliged to quit that city, which now ac- 
knowledged and obeyed the authorities 
assembled at Pontoise. In miserable health, 
and in penury, the princess had accepted 
passports, and she and her boy were, almost 
without attendance, seeking refuge, no one 
could tell in what direction. It was ,thus 
that Condé left Paris. 

Amidst so many defections and misadven- 
tures his hopes could only have been sus- 
tained by his calculation of the difficulties 
that were likely to embarrass the Queen as 
to Mazarin personally. But the Cardinal 
cut this knot with beautiful dexterity. Fully 
confiding in petticoat influence, he conceived 
the happy idea of a sham resignation— 
quitted the Court quietly, and again retired 


But Mazarin struck the fatal blow. | 


Clémence had at last been | 
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behind the frontier. His case might thus be 
passed over for the present sub silentio ; and 
there remained to no party in the parliament 
any plausible pretext for opposing the Yull 
re-establishment of the Regent in her admi- 
nistration. In great pomp and splendour 
the Queen and her son re-entered Paris, and 
the noble presence of young Louis worked 
powerfully in assistance of the universal 
disgust that anarchy had excited. The 
restoration of regular authority seemed so 
great a blessing, that it could not be pur- 
chased too dearly. The Habeas Corpus 
itself fell into bad odour, as interfering with 
the ancient prerogative. It was cancelled 
with hardly a dissenting voice. Nay, by 
and by, even the prejudice against Mazarin 
seemed to have so entirely evaporated, that 
the announcement of recall was received 
with scarce a murmur—save from the 
palace of the Metropolitan. Du Retz was 


instantly arrested and shut up at Vincennes 


—but he soon escaped into Spain, and from 
thence, that the other half his prophecy 


‘might also be fulfilled to the letter, into 


Italy. Thus terminated the Fronde: Ma- 


/zarin again grasped openly the reins of em- 
was allowed to retire—even as Du Retz had | 


pire, which he held undisturbed during the 
remainder of his life; assuming a device to 
which his craft and his luck well entitled 
him—a rock beaten by the sea-waves, with 
the motto “Quam frustra et murmure 
quanto.” In truth, whatever had been the 
faults of his internal government, the Cardi- 
nal’s merits as a minister for foreign aflairs 
were of a very high class—and in the pros- 
pect of renewed hostilities with Spain, and 
the conduct of her military operations being 
given to Condé, patriotic Frenchmen might 
well desire to see Mazarin again at the 
Louvre. His success in forming an alliance 
with Cromwell strengthened him greatly in 
his seat; war was no longer to be dreaded, 
since the French armies were to be supported 
by the fleets of England. 

Condé’s fever returned on him, with even 
greater violence than before, shortly after he 
passed the frontier. Indeed, his mental agita- 
tion brought on such illnesses at brief intervals 
during the whole of his rebellious exile; and 
on this'subject we must indulge ourselves with 
one brief extract fromlord Mahon. He is de- 
scribing his hero as opening the trenches be- 
fore Rocroy in 1653 :— 


“ Avec quelles émotions dut-il revoir ces 
étroits défilés qui lui-méme avait ouvert a 
la victoire—ces sombres foréts de sapins qui 
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environ-naient, comme d’un cadre noir,| of Turenne, but with the blind obstinacy 
cette plaine marécageuse et inculte, ot les’ and rash conceit of Spanish colleagues. 
Tercios redoutable et renommés de l’Es- | Napoleon considered the battle of the Dunes, 
pagne vinrent succomber devant un héros de fought near Dunkirk in 1658,as that in which 
vingt ans! Cetarbre, 4 ’ombrage duquel il Turenne gave the very highest display of 
‘était reposé—ce clocher sous lequel on his ability. It was begun in opposition to 
avait entonné le Te Deum de la victoire—,Condé’s earnest representations, and con- 
cette maisonnette ot il était descendu pour | ducted exactly in the method he most con- 
écrire, dune main palpitante de joie, son|demned. The royal family of England had 
premier bulletin! Qui de nous n’a pas lui-| been expelled from France on the conclusion 
méme éprouvé influence des lieux qu’il | of Mazarin’s treaty with Oliver. The Dukes 
revoit pour la premiére fois depuis sa jeunc-| of York and Gloucester were at this time 
nesse?....Combien de souvenirs déja a) serving under Condé: as the troops were 
moitié effacés viennent en foule se présenter , getting into motion, the prince said to the 
au ceeur attendri! Les années qui viennent younger brother, “ Has your royal highness 
de s’ecouler disparaissent, Ame reverdit,)ever seen a battle?” “No,” answered 
chaque objet rappelle une ancienne amitié,, Gloucester. “Then you will soon see one 
un espoir déja degu; nous croyons Etre | lost,” replied Condé. When his colleague 
encore a )’époque of nous nous élancions | rejected some advice he offered in the course 
vers la vie active sans en prévoir les dangers, | of the day, “ Ah,” said he, “vous ne con- 


sans sentir les douceurs de cette vie tran- | naissez pas M. de Turenne—on ne fait pas 


quille que nous quittions, de cette vie tran- 
quille que nous regrettons aujourd’hui, et 
que nous ne retrouverons plus! Mais com- 
bien ces sentimens devaient avoir plus de 
force pour Condé que pour nous, combien 
ils devenaient plus graves et plus amers, lors- 


impunement des fautesd evant unsi grand hom- 
me.” Nothing seems ever to have disturbed 
these rivals’ mutual veneration for each 
other as masters in the art of war. 

The triumph of Turenne on this great 
day may be said to have terminated the con- 











qu’il arrivait sur les mémes lieux dans des | test. Afterso many years of cost and blood- 
circonstances si changées—Rebelle contre, shed neither France nor Spain had gained 
ce roi, dont il avait autrefois affermi le tréne | any such advantage as afforded much induce- 
—allié de cette Espagne que lui-méme avait; ment to prolong the struggle. Mazarin 
jadis vaincue et flétrie! Chaque objet qu’il | seized the moment of victory to propose 
rencontrait semblait lui adresser un reproche terms of accommodation which his enemy 
silencieux, mais sévére; car, ainsi que l’a, could hardly deem unreasonable. The ne- 
dit Tacite, Paspect des lieux ne s’accom-| gotiation, being with Spain, of course lasted 
mode point aux princes comme le visage des | long—but at last the peace of the Pyrenees 
courtisans !”—pp. 368, 369. was signed at the same time with the treaty 
of marriage between Louis XIV. and the 

Lord Mahon, we think, offers a superflu-| Princess Theresa of Spain; and the spirit 
ous apology for passing over these unhappy | of Castille dictated such generous regard for 
years with a very rapid pen. No doubt the) Condé’s interests, that Mazarin conceded the 
military student may learn much from the | repeal of his attainder as well as of the few 
details of Condé’s proceedings, when lead-| friends who had stuck by him to the close. 
ing 27,000 soldiers—French refugees, Spa-| Avesnes was yielded to France, as the con- 
niards, Italians, Germans, Walloons, &c.— dition of the Cardinal’s reluctant consent. 
into the heart of France, and now winning, | “Jl eut fallu,” says Désormeaux, “ donner 
now losing towns and battles, but ever more | des villes pour recouvrer un homme tel que 


. i ‘ | 
and more disheartened as to the final issue, Condé, et Mazarin eut le bonheur et l’ad- 


by fresh proofs that such unholy warfare | resse d’en obtenir.” 
excited no feeling but that of reprobation, It is painful to record that during this 
among the great body of his countrymen; exile the Prince continued to treat his wife 
while ever and anon some one of his chosen | with all his early harshness. For more than 
companions—among others even Rochefou- a year after she reached Flanders from Bor- 
cauld—seized the opportunity of deserting | deaux, he refused even once to see her, and 
him, and making terms with the court. Still he soon deprived her of the only consolation 
more pregnant with instruction is the narra- | she had hitherto found amidst his neglect, by 
tive of his Flemish campaigns, when he had | withdrawing D’Enghien from her care and 
not only to contend against the equal genius placing him at the Jesuits’ seminary of St. 
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Omer. A succession of mistresses occupied 
whatever time he could spare from politics 
and strategy. Still Clémence submitted 
without complaint. Even when he left Flan- 
ders, and proceeded to pay his homage to 
Louis XIV., who was then in Provence, his 
wife followed, but did not accompany him ; 
and when she found that she had gained a 
couple of days’ journey upon him, she had 
the mortification to be told that he had turned 
aside to pay a visit to Madame de Chatillon. 

That progress must have been a bitter one 
to the proud heart of Condé. But he was 
now in his fortieth year, and he had, there 
is no doubt, when it began, resolved on the 
line of conduct to which he ever afterwards 
adhered. Mazarin came two leagues from 
Aix to meet him (January 28, 1660,) and, 
after embracing as enemies embrace,,Condé 
entered the Cardinal’s carriage, yielding to 
him for the first time the right-hand seat. 
The King, now legally major, but as yet, and 
indeed to the last hour of Mazarin’s life, as 
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la traitaoit comme si elle eut été une cham- 
briére; et quand on venait lui dire du’elle 
montait pour aller chez lui, il refrognait les 
sourcils, et disait en son jargon, * Ah, cette 
femme me fera mourir, tant elle est importune ; 
ne me laissera-t-elle jamais en repos ?”” 

The death of Mazarin connects itself with 
the grand enigma of the Man with the Iron 
Masque—the nameless prisoner thus dis- 
tinguished having been sent to Pignerol, with 
the precautions familiar to every reader, very 
shortly after this event. Lord Mahon does 
not go intoany discussion of the controversy ; 
but states that, after careful study of all the 
evidence, and an _ excellent dissertation 
printed but not published by M. Crauford at 
Paris, in 1817, he adheres to the opinion of 
Voltaire, who first made the story known to 
the world, that the unhappy personage was 
a son of Mazarin by Anne of Austria, born 
some time after the death of Louis XIII. 
who had been during the Cardinal’s lifetime 
educated in some sequestered situation, and 


submissive to him as ever his mother had| whom the young king could not have al- 


been, received Condé, when he knelt before 
him, “in a very upright posture, and with 


| 


lowed to appear in Paris in consequence of a 
strong resemblance to his mother, or to him- 


e 


sufficient coldness”—but his words were self. We are not sure whether the late Lord 
gracious. ‘ Moncousin,” said Louis, “ aprés | Dover had perused M. Crauford’s work when 


les grandes services que vous avez rendu a 
ma couronne, je ne saurais me souvenir d’une 
erreur qui n’a apporté du dommage qu’a 
vous seul.” Jn this compliment we recog- 
nize the lofty grace of the full blown Louis 
XIV.: it would have been below the dignity 
of the monarch to waste a word, or perhaps 
a thought, on the torrents of French blood 
which had flowed during the ten years’ re- 
bellion of “ mon cousin.” 

Finding that at court he played “ un assez 
méchant personnage,” the Prince soon re- 
tired to Chantilly, and remained there in total 
seclusion until March, 1661, when Mazarin’s 
constitution, undermined by the excesses of 
youth and the toils of manhood, was evi- 
dently breaking up. Contemplating his end 
with firmness equal to his master Richelieu, 
the Cardinal, among other preparations, 
thought fit to have a parting interview with 
Condé. The poet Racine, in one of his his- 
torical fragments, says that the Cardinal re- 
ceived him with great affection, but that the 
Prince afterwards discovered “qu’il ne lui 
avait dit pas un mot de vrai.” 
minister did not think it worth his while to 
practise such dissimulation towards Anne of 
Austria. Montglat says, “Lorsquw’il était 
malade, la Reine allait le voir tous les jours 
dans son lit, et y demeurait long-temps. II 














he drew up his essay in which a different 
theory was very ingeniously mantained. 
Condé continued his retirement—and of 
course it furnishes few materials for history. 
He interested himself exceedingly in the edu- 
cation of his son, and the duke’s establish- 
ment became in due season the great object 
with him, and no small one in the eyes of 
the French world. His own old admirer 
Mademoiselle was invited to become his 
daughter-in-law—but she alleged, as she 
tells us in her Memoirs, difference of years 
as an excuse, the real objection being that 
D’Enghien inherited neither the mental nor 
personal advantages of his father. The youth 
was at length married to Anne of Bavaria, 
who had been adopted by the king of Po- 
land, and endowed with a great appanage in 
Silesia. But this high and rich alliance only 
increased the scorn with which Condé had 
always regarded his own wife. Mademoi- 
selle states that after the duke’s wedding 
“she was reduced to see nobody.” But 


|D’Enghien was in this matter at least the 
The dying | 


true son of Condé—his illustrious bride met 
with no better treatment from this puny per- 
sonage than Clémence de Maillé at the hands 
of her hard-hearted hero. 

In 1666 Condé, who had already had 
several fits of gout, experienced one so 
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severe that he remained quite lame for some 
months. His physicians recommended a 
milk diet. Henceforth he abstained entirely 
from wine and almost entirely from ani- 
mal food; and all his biographers ascribe 
to this resolution the recovery of his health 
and the vigour which he could exhibit 
during nearly twenty years afterwards. 
That same year Anne of Austria died, and 
Louis, delivered from the restraint which she 
had always imposed, determined to profit 
once more by the feebleness of the Spanish 
monarchy. But Condé in vain petitioned 
to be employed in this new war. The king 
“ could not forget St. Antoine ;” not even his 
ministers’? repeated representations of the 
prudence of maintaining some counterpoise 
to Turenne could prevail. The Prince lan- 
guished on at Chantilly until peace was again 
signed in 1668—and soon after he under- 
went another at least as painful mortification. 
On the abdication of Casimir, king of Poland, 
a great party in the diet were disposed to 
support Condé as the candidate for the vacant 


throne. But Louis told him sternly that his | 


success would be contrary to the imterests 
of the crown of France, and commanded him 
to think no more of the scheme, and the 
Prince was forced to submit. These disap- 
pointments were not lightened by the dis- 
tressed state of his fortune. It had been 
much embarrassed by debts contracted during 
his exile, and there was a grievous delay in 
the payment of large sums due to him from 
the court of Madrid. At last the King of 
Spain interfered in his behalf, and the amount 
was discharged. Condé is reported to have 
said that the two happiest mornings of his 
life were that of his leaving Havre, and that 
on which, soon after this Spanish payment, 
he walked through his hall without seeing a 
creditor at the door. 

The next incident in this narrative belongs 
to 1671. Lord Mahon introduces it as “ le 
plus funeste et le plus mystérieux dans la 
vie de Condé.” He has quoted and analysed 
all the evidence hitherto produced, and ex- 
tracted some new matter of considerable im- 
portance from the correspondence in the 
State-Paper office here; yet mysterious it 
still remains. ‘The Prince being confined by 
gout at Chantilly, a strange scene occurred in 
the hétel at Paris. An ex-page of the Prince’s, 
Rabutin (cousin to Bussy,) and a valet of the 
Princess, by name Duval, quarrelled in her 
antechamber, and drew their swords. Clé- 
mence ran out to separate them, and received 
a bad wound in the struggle. 





The lady’s 
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scream collected the household, but both of 
the men escaped in the confusion. She 
fainted, from loss of blood, and her recovery 
was long doubtful. Duval was apprehended 
and condemned to the galleys: Rabutin got 
safe into Germany, where he settled and 
made a high marriage. The Prince of 
Condé had himself carried in a litter from 
Chantilly on hearing of the occurrence ; and 
as soon as his wife was able to travel, he ap- 
plied for and obtained a Jettre-du-cachet, by 
which the king relegated her to Chateauroux, 
a gloomy castle of the thirteenth century, 
belonging to the prince, not far from Mon- 
trond. The procés-verbal of Duval has 
never appeared; and we know nothing of 
the formal grounds on which Condé asked 
for the Jlettre-du-cachet. The evidence on 
either side is merely the gossiping corres- 
pondence of the day. 

Are we to believe, as Bussy de Rabutin 
says he did, and as the Prince of Condé and 
his son at least affected to do, that the quar- 
rel was one of jealously between a page 
and a valet, with both of whom the princess 
had been criminally familiar; or with the 
contemporary society of Paris, as far as its 
judgment can be ascertained, that the prince 
and his son took advantage of this unhappy 
incident to get rid of a despised wife and 
mother, although in their own minds ac- 
quitting her? Our biographer does not 
hesitate to argue her innocence. 

Scarcely had Clémence reached the me- 
lancholy keep from which, as she prognos- 
ticated, she was never to be released, be- 
fore the gorgeous sultan, who had gratified 
Condé by her exile, bestowed on him 
another signal mark of his condescending 
favour by a progress to Chantilly. This 
visit is famous in the annals of gastronomy. 
It was on the second day that the Maitre 
@hotel, Vatel, committed suicide from vexa- 
tion at the non-arrival of the sea-fish for the 
royal banquet. Madame de Sevigné’s ac- 
count of this noble martyrdom was not long 
since quoted in this Journal.* As our 
readers may remember, the fish arrived, after 
all, before the heroic Vatel’s blood had 
ceased to flow. His professional dévowement 
was commended, and the turbot was served up. 

In 1672 Louis, upon no assignable pretext, 
declared war against Holland, and himself 
headed an invading army of 100,000 men, 
while both Condé and Turenne were invited 
to attend on his person. The only detached 


* See Quarterly Review, vol. liv. p. 122. 
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service with which the prince was intrusted 
was the siege“of Wesel. On his taking an 
important outwork, he received a petition 
from some ladies of distinction who were 
in the town, begging leave to withdraw into 
Holland. He replied “ that he had no notion 
of depriving his victory of its finest orna- 
ment.” Andit is said that the distress of 
these dames contributed to the speedy sur- 
render of the place. Mad. de Sevigné has a 
more agreeable anecdote of this campaign. 
A visionary waited on him in the camp with 
an offer to communicate the secret of making 
gold. “Mon ami,” said Condé, “je te re- 
mercie; mais, si tu sais une invention pour 
neus faire passer |’Issel sans étre assominés, 
tu me feras grand plaisir, car je n’en sais 
point!” 

When the passage of the Issel was aban- 
doned, that of the Rhine was, as we all 
know, effected in splendid style “On nous 
représente,” says Mad. de Sevigné, “M. le 
Prince dans son bateau, donnant ses ordres 
partout, avec ce sang-froid et cette valeur 
divine qwon lui connait.” But this was a 
disastrous day for Condé. A musket-shot 
shattered the wrist of his left hand, and 
rendered him incapable of taking any part 
in the rest of the campaign. Almost at the 
same moment his sister’s son, the last of an 
illustrious race, was killed close to him. 
The wounded prince and the corpse were 
conveyed into the same hut; and that same 
evening arrived an envoy from Poland, to 
offer the crown of that country to the heir 
of Longueville ! 

Condé accompanied the army also in the 
indecisive campaign of 1673; and in 1674 
he had once more the chief command, and 
fought with all the ardour of youth his last 


great battle, that of Sennefl, against the | 
young Prince of Orange (our William III.,) 


who then gave proof of ability scarcely less 


remarkable than Condé’s own at Rocroy. | 


The French had the decided advantage in 
the end of the day—but no harder struggle 
is on record, nor perhaps, considering the 
numbers of those engaged, a bloodier one. 
The killed on both sides amounted to 
27,000 men. Condé, who had been in the 
hottest mélée, as of old—been extricated 
from under his third horse all bathed in 
blood—and remained in the saddle for seven- 
teen hours—pursued the Dutch next morn- 
to Faith, and renewed the attack—but the 
terrible carnage of Senneff had discouraged 
his people not less than their enemy. ‘T'wo 
Swiss regiments refused to advance—and the 
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second day closed with no result but great 
additional slaughter. During the night the 
Dutch effected their retreat to a new position 
—but morning found the greater part of the 
French disbanded. As the Emperor had 
now joined the Dutch alliance, Louis might 
well be deeply displeased with Condé for 
having vainly sacrificed so many lives—but 
he received him with his usual courtesy. 
The Prince, almost lame with gout and 
bruises, was climbing slowly the great stair- 
case of Versailles. Louis condescended to 
appear on the landing-place. “Sire, 
s’écria-t-il de loin, ‘je demande pardon a 
votre Majesté si je la fais attendre. ‘Mon 
cousin, répondit Louis XIV., ‘ne vous 
pressez pas; quand on est aussi chargé de 
lauriers, on ne saurait marcher si viet! ” 

In 1675 Condé resumed his command 
in Flanders ; but the death of Turenne, appa- 
rently on the eve of a great victory, at 
Stollhaufen, gave the Imperialists fresh 
courage, and so dispirited the French on 
that more important frontier, that the 
Prince’s presence there to replace his old 
rival was judged necessary. He undertook this 
new service with reluctance, for he felt that 
his physical powers were fast sinking, and 
was notaware of the plan which had been 
formed by his predecessor. “Je voudrais 
bien,” said he to one of his attendants, 
“avoir causé, seulement deux heures avec 
Pombre de M. de Turenne, pour prendre la 
suite de ses desseins.” He limited his am- 
bition to prevent further disaster—and by 
his skilful manceuvres at last compelled the 
enemy to raise the siege of Hagenau, and 
repass the Rhine; and thus ended the last 
campaign of Condé. His retreat was heard 
of with universal regret. “We shall have 
nothing but misfortunes,” said an old sol- 
dier, “now that Turenne is at St. Denis and 
| Condé at Chantilly. 
| The rest of his life was spent almost en- 
_tirely at Chantilly. His friends often urged 
| him to undertake a narrative of his active 
years, but in vain. He was very willing, 
however, to talk over past scenes—and did 
so with acharming frankness and simplicity. 
(“Homme rempli de gloire et de modestie,” 
says La Bruyére—*On lui a entendu dire, 
Je Ffuyais, avec la méme grace qu’il disait, 

‘Vous les battémes.” 








| : “ide , ae . 

_ “Simple lui-méme, il n’aimait point le 
_faste dans les autres. Un jour que le Duc 
de Candale, étant chez lui, affectait de ne 


jamais parler du Duc d’Epernon son pére 
t 
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sans ajouter le mot de monsieur, le prince 
impatienté se mit a crier, ‘Monsieur mon 
écuyer, dites a monsieur mon cocher de 
mettre messieurs mes chevaux a mon car- 
rosse ! ”—p. 431. 


He delighted to assemble round him, in his 
retreat, the men of letters who were now 
giving splendour to the age of Louis XIV.; 
and we have numerous testimonies to the 
extent of knowledge and the elegant taste 
which he brought to his intercourse with 
Moliére, Racine, and the rest of that brother- 
hood. Lord Mahon, however, sees more 
cruelty than wit in his compliment to a 
poetaster who had brought him an epitaph 
on the great comedian.—* ] wish to God,” 
said Condé, “it had been Moliére that 
brought me yours.” His great out-of-doors 
amusement was gardening. 

Condé’s descendant, in the “ Essai ‘His- 
torique,” states that from early youth to the 
age of sixty-four he lived in oblivion of all 
the duties of religion. He never was seen 
in a church—his conversation was often 
grossly blasphemous—and when in Holland 
he made great efforts to attach Spinosa to his 
personal service. In 1679, however, a strong 
impression was made on him by the pious 
death and warnings of his sister, who had 
atoned for the sins of her youth by an old 
age of penitence; and shortly afterwards, 
upon a similar parting with another female 
friend of his early days, he sent for Bossuet, 


Bourdaloue, and Nicole. Their dealings 


with him appear to have produced effects 
satisfactory to their own minds , and the 
news of Condé’s conversion fell like a 
thunderbolt among the infidels of the court. 
Voltaire, in the “ Siécle,” and elsewhere, 
betrays his soreness on this subject. ‘ L’es- 
prit du Prince,” says he, “s’aflaiblisait avec 
son corps, et il ne resta rien du grand Condé 
les deux derniéres anneés de sa vie.” But 
he produces not a shadow of proof for this 
assertion; and the minute account we have 
of the closing scene from Gourville, who 
drew up the Prince’s testament the day 
before he died, and was by his bedside to the 
last moment, in Lord Mahon’s opinion com- 
pletely refutes it. 

The Prince, so harsh a husband, was, it 
appears, remarkably affectionate and atten- 
tive on all occasions to the wives of his son 
D’Enghien and his grandson the young 
Duke de Bourbon.* ‘The latter was seized 


* It was at M. de Bourbon’s wedding that Condé 
first appeared with powder, and in the new style of 
Vor. I].—Fes. 1843. 16 








with smallpox when with the court at 
Fontainbleau in December, 1686. The 
moment he heard of her illness the old 
man, in spite of his infirmities, travelled 
rapidly to Fontainbleau: but the fatigue of 
the winter journey proved fatal. Being 
urged to retire to Paris, he said, “‘Je sens 
que je dois faire un plus longue journée,” 
and immediately summoned his confessor. 

Having tenderly bid adieu to his family 
and the numerous officers who knelt with 
them in his chamber, he expired at seven in 
the evening of the 11th of December. ‘The 
English Ambassador, Lord Arran, thus writes 
on the 14th—and one circumstance that he 
mentions will remind our readers of the 
death-bec loyalty of Talleyrand :—* Le roi 
avait envoyé demander comment le prince se 
portait depuis son dernier accés. Lorsque 
le gentilhomme chargé de ce message entra 
dans sa chambre, le prince avait déja perdu 
la parole; cependant il prit la main du gentil- 
homme, et la posa sur son ceeur, voulant 
faire entendre qu’il remerciait le roi de cette 
preuve d’intérét. Jamais personne ne mourut 
avec moins de faiblesse; il resta dans son 
bon sens jusqu’a son dernier soupir.’ ” 

The funeral oration of Condé is the 
chef-d’auvre of Bossuet. He was buried at 
Vallery, by his father and grandfather, but 
the heart was deposited in the Jesuits’ 
Church of the Rue St. Antoine. The great- 
grandson states that, on conveying to the 
same place the heart of a kinsman, he had 
occasion to see the cases which preserved 
there the hearts of many of his ancestors, 
and that he and all with him observed that 
that of the great Condé was double the size 
of any of the rest. 

This large heart dictated one article of the 
testament which it is pleasing to recollect. 
Condé bequeathed 50,000 crowns to be dis- 
tributed among the poor and the sick of the 
French districts that had suffered most 
damage during his rebellious campaigns. 
But he died without exhibiting the least sign 
of repenting or relenting as to his unhappy 
wife. On the contrary, there was found 
among his papers a sealed letter to the king, 
in which, recommending his children to his 
Majesty’s protection, he besought him never 
to recall the /ettre du cachet by which the 
princess was confined to Chateauroux. The 
mere fact of this cruel legacy seems to us 


dress introduced by Louis XIV.; till then he had 
kept his beard and the old Spanish costume—a la 
Vandyck. 
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sufficient evidence that Condé did not believe 
her to be insane ; but Madlle. de Montpensier, 
in relating the circumstance, has language 
equally irreconcilable with that theory :— 
“ Paurais voulu qu’il n’eut pas prié le roi 
que madame sa femme demeurat toujours a 
Chateauroux. J’en suis trés-fachée.” Her 
son, however, took no step in her favour. 
We have no account whateverr of her end, 
except that she died in April, 1694. Her 
remains were torn from the grave by the 
mob of Chateauroux during the insanity of 
1793, and Lord Mahon’s researches as to 
her epitaph only ascertained that the marble 
on which it was inscribed had been sold to 
a builder. 

When we reviewed the later volumes of 
our author’s “ History of England,” we took 
the liberty of finding fault with him for 
giving his admirable characters of various 
eminent persons before the course of his nar- 
rative had embraced their actions. On the 
present occasion his Lordship begins and 
closes without any attempt whatever to sum 
up the qualities either of Condé or of Cle- 
mence. We are sorry for this, but not quite 


so vain as to try what he has chosen to 
avoid; and if formal characters may be dis- 
pensed with in any biographical work, it is 


certainly in one where the facts have been 
compiled and collected with the care and 
fairness, and commented on, as they occur, 
with the good sense and good feeling of 
Lord Mahon. 


From Chambers’s London Journal. 
THE REGRET. 
There is a pleasant memory clings, 
To all our after years, 
That like a transient mirror flings, 
A sunbeam through our tears; 
There are some thoughts that never die, 
Though we may wish them dead, 
That round our very heartstrings lie, 
Till death has snapped the thread. 


There is one face that ne’er departs 
Though fate may do its worst, 


THE REGRET. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine for January. 


ORIENTAL NUPTIAL HYMN. 


Maiden with the fawn-like eyes! 
Joy and pride of rich Mysore! 

May the ever bounteous skies 
Round thee endless blessing pour! 


Lengthen’d life devoid of care! 
Love unmix’d with base alloy! 

Fresh increase each coming year 
Of every bright unfading joy! 


Far from thee may gods divine 
Time’s corroding finger cast! 

Youth and beauty still be thine, 
Bright and peerless to the last! 


Chieftain of the conquering sword! 
Bravest still amongst the brave! 

For thy dauntless heart ador’d 
And thy mercy prompt to save. 


Long and happy days be thine, 
Bright with honour and renown! 
Crown him, Love, with bliss divine! 
All his bosom’s wishes crown! 


Goddess of the placid brow!* 
Who the nuptial knot shall tie, 

Listen to the prayers that now 
From all hearts ascend on high. 


Ever with thy guardian care 
On our Yuva Rajah smile! 
Bless our peerless Fawn-eyed fair, 
Pride of Runga’s holy isle! 


While around their heads you fling 
Every joy that blooms on high 
Grant that from their union spring 

Endless lovely progeny ! 


Which to future times shall bear 
Images all pure and bright, 


Of that chief and fawn-eyed fair, 
Our loving hearts supreme delight. 


SONNET. 


Imitated from Tasso. 





A second love that chains our hearts, 
But never like the first: 

There are some hopes that ne’er decay, 
But linger to the last, 

The twilight of departed day, 
The relics of the past. 


So as each twelvemonth days roll round, 
That we have loved of yore, 

Within our hearts some joys are found, 
That we have felt before; 

And thus as to its final bourne, 
The human circle moves, 

We find old feelings, thoughts, return, 
But never former loves. 





Not on this bank of flowers, where fondly sips 
Their luscious sweets the wild bee, wilt thou find 


A vermil tint to match my Lissa’s lips; 


Nor in the breathings of the summer wind, 
Fresh from amid the gelid fountain’s spray, 
And fraught with fragrance from the dewy beds 


Of roses and of lilies issuing, 


That spread their bosoms to the morning ray, 


Such dulcet harmony as ever sheds 
Its magic o’er me if my Lissa sing. 


Flow ever, song of Love! thy power maintain, 
Save when my kisses interrupt the strain. 


* The Goddess Lachema. 


A. T. Q. 
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From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine, for January. 
THE FUR-TRADE BETWEEN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN COAST OF 
AMERICA AND CHINA. 


Tue lucrative traffic in which the rich furs of 
North-western America were exchanged for the 
dollars of Canton, may be compared to the col- 
lection of stream-gold, yielding an unalloyed gain 


with the exertion of very little labour or skill, as | __ 
|on the south. This is the more to be deplored, 


long as the deposit lasts. 

The progress of discovery along this still im- 
perfectly-known coast, was at first from the 
south, being conducted principally from the Mexi- 
can ports on the Pacific. California was dis- 
covered 1533, by some Spanish mutineers, who 
supposed it an island, which they named Santa 
Cruz.* In 1539, this supposed island was as- 
certained to be joined to the mainland, and thus 
to constitute a peninsula, since known by the 
name of California. As early as 1542, the 
Spaniards, under the impulse of fanaticism, ava- 
rice, and restless curiosity, had explored as far as 
latitude 44° north.t ‘The next advance in disco- 
very on this quarter was effected by means of 
one of the most extraordinary expeditions ever 
equipped; which, leaving Plymouth, after “ mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field,’’ reached this 
coast in December 1577. This expedition—in- 
tended to plunder the Spaniards, to explore un- 
known regions in the eastern and western hemis- 
phere, and to circumnavigate the globe—con- 
sisted of the Pelican, of 100 tons, the Elizabeth, 
of 80, the Swan, of 50, the Marygold, of 30, and 
the Christopher, of 15—carrying 167 men.t 
With these Drake doubled Cape Horn, in doing 
which he was separated from the rest of his little 
squadron, and proceeded northward, plundering 
and insulting the Spaniards, until he reached lati- 
tude 48° north, where he landed, styling the 
country New Albion, and taking possession of 
it in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 

This summary is given, as of high importance, 
to prove the right of prior occupation by the Bri- 
tish Government to the most valuable part of the 
fur-coast of western North America. In 1592, 
Juan de Fuca, a Greek pilot in the service of 
Spain, was sent to explore the coast of New Al- 
bion, and found a strait between 47° and 48° 
north latitude, in the examination of which he 
spent twenty days. The truth of his narrative 
was long much canvassed, and those who ad- 
mitted it maintained that the strait constituted a 
passage eastward to the Atlantic. It has, how- 
ever, been ascertained by Vancouver to be a nar- 
row sea, separating Vancouver’s Island from 
the mainland, and named by him the Gulf of 
Georgia. 

It is truly mortifying to reflect on the ignor- 
ance, imbecility, and negligence of the British 





* Venegas Noticia della California, p. 153. 

+ Herrera Historia de les Indias Occidentales, vol. 
iii., decade i., pp. 90, 91. 

+ See Hakluyt, vol. iii., p. 110. 


government, which is allowing us to be juggled 
out of this coast, one of the finest in the world, 
and unquestionably belonging to us by the right 
of priority in discovery. Vancouver’s Island, 
Queen Charlotte’s Island, and a few others of 
less importance, together with a very sma!l por- 
tion of the coast in latitude 54° north, are all now 
left to our wndisputed possession on the north- 
western coast of America, being about to be de- 
prived of the rest by the encroachments of the 
Russians on the north, and of the United States 


as the opening of the China trade gives great ad- 
ditional importance to this territory. But we 
have an instance of political folly still more glar- 
ing and mischievous, in the cession of the whole 
of the vast and invaluable Indian Archipelago to 
the Dutch, first by the general pacification in 
1814, and subsequently by the cession of Suma- 
tra, in exchange for an insignificant territory on 
the peninsula of Malacca. 

The importance of the fur-trade between this 
coast and China was first ascertained in Cook’s 
third voyage of discovery in the Pacific. The 
scarcity of fuel in the densely-peopled provinces 
of China, the unskilfulness of the people in manu- 
facturing woolens, and the severity of the winter, 
cause a greater demand and higher prices for furs 
in the Chinese market than in any other part of 
the world, insomuch that the return given by the 
Russians for Chinese commodities is almost en- 
tirely in furs, and those for the most [part of in- 
ferior quality. The capture of the sea-otter, in 
consequence of the very great value of its fur, 
early attracted the attention of the Russians, as 
Cook, when, in 1778, he visited the coast. of 
Kamtschatka and the neighbouring islands, found 
many Russian posts established through them, 
for securing this valuable article of commerce. 
These traders, however, had not the enterprize to 
push their traffic at that time to the opposite coast 
of America, as, when Cook first visited Nootka 
Sound, an inlet in Vancouver's Island, in latitude 
49° 36’, north, the natives readily bartered the 
finest sea-otters’ furs for beads, buttons, and 
similar toys. 

The sea-otter (the mustela Jutris of Linnzus) 
is the largest of the otter tribe, being about 3 feet 
long, or, including the tail, a little more than 4 
feet, and weighs from 70 to 80 pounds. The 
fur, which is the richest, softest, and warmest 
known, is, in the finest specimens, of a deep 
glossy brownish-black. It is an animal singu- 
larly limited in its locality, being confined to the 
tract between 44° and 60°, north latitude, and 
150° and 250°, east longitude. Other furs of 
inferior value are found on the north-west coast, 
the most abundant being those of beaver, bears, 
wolves, and foxes, which last are most abundant, 
being yellow, reddish-grey, and black. The 
furs obtained by the Russians are sent into 
China, overland by way of Kiakhta, in conse- 
quence of their very limited intercourse with that 
empire by sea. When the British vessels of 
discovery, which had been commanded by Cook, 





proceeded to Macao, the furs which they pro- 
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cured at Nootka Sound met with a ready sale at 
extraordinary high prices. Sea-otter skins, of 
which six had been purchased for a dozen glass 
beads, sold at 120 dollars a-piece, and altogether 
the quantity procured might, with care, have 
realized above £6,000. The prices realized in 
this instance were higher than those obtained by 
the Russians at Kiakhta, where the monopoly 
enjoyed by a few Chinese traders probably tends 
to lower the price. In consequence of the suc- 
cessful issue of the traffic in the furs brought 
from Nootka Sound, Captain King, the surviving 
commander of the expedition, strongly recom- 
mended a commercial expedition to be fitted out, 
for the purpose of briskly pushing the trade, but 
his suggestion does not appear to have been 
acted on until 1785, when a small brig, under 
the command of Captain Hanna, proceeded to 
Nootka Sound, laid in an assortment of furs, and 
after a prosperous voyage returned to Macao. 
Captain Peters in command of the Lark, of 240 
tons, proceeded, in 1780, on a commercial voyage 
to Behring’s Straits and the neighbouring shores, 
but met the fate so often encountered by naviga- 
tors who enterprise in discovery, having never 
been heard of, and of course having perished. 
Hanna again visited Nootka Sound, in 1786; 
and in the same year James Strange, in command 
of two vessels, visited the norih-west coast, dis- 
covered Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and ascer- 
tained many important points in the hydrography 
of those shores. 

The next voyage in this quarter was conducted 
by James Meares, a lieutenant in the royal navy, 
and a skilful and enterprising navigator. His 
first voyage had no beneficial result. After a 
tedious and hazardous navigation through the in- 
tricate group of rocks and islets which infringes 
the north-east coast of Asia, and is scattered be- 
tween it and the opposite coast of America, his 
ship was frozen up ina cove of Prince William’s 
Sound, in latitude 60° 30‘, north, and locked up 
there in the ice from the beginning of November 
to the middle of May. In this interval, the 
greater part of the crew died of the scurvy, and 
the vessel would probably never have been ena- 
bled to return to Macao, had not Captain Port- 
lock, who had arrived from London, in command 
of two ships, given such aid as enabled Meares to 
proceed to sea. Portlock, however, in return for 
his assistance, bound the distressed navigator in 
a heavy penalty not to trade on the coast, and by 
this cruel and illiberal expedient succeeded in 
rendering the voyage abortive as a commercial 
undertaking. 

This trade now began to be briskly pursued, 
and in 1786, the Imperial Eagle left Ostend, and 
visited Nootka, where several of her crew were 
massacred by the savages. The next voyage to 
this coast was made on a larger scale than any 
hitherto equipped for the fur-trade. The King 
George, of 320, and the Queen Charlotte, of 200 
tons, under the respective commands of Captain 
Portlock, mentioned above, and Captain Dixon, 
were despatched from London under privilege of 
trading given by the East India and South Sea 
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Companies. The association styled the King 
George’s Sound Company, which equipped and 
sent out these vessels, was formed principally by 
the exertions of an individual of the name of 
Richard Cadman Etches, well known in the 
commercial and political transactions of that pe- 
riod. No cost or care was spared in the equip- 
ment of the vessels, which were patronized by 
government, as well as by Sir Joseph Banks and 
Several other scientific characters. Rounding 
Cape Horn, the two ships proceeded to Cook’s 
Inlet in latitude 60° north, where a good supply 
of furs was obtained, and then went southward 
and wintered at the Sandwich Islands, thus es- 
caping the dreadful calamities which afflicted the 
crew of Meares. Returning to the coast of Ame- 
rica in spring, the adventurers spent the summer 
there in trading for furs, which, however, had 
become much dearer, in consequence of the active 
competition of the traders who had visited the 
coast, and their lavish disposal, in barter, of Bri- 
lish articles of commerce. ‘They, however, col- 
Jected two thousand sea-otter skins, and a great 
quantity of furs of inferior value. With these 
they proceeded to China, and sold them on such 
terms, that though the profits of the voyage fell 
short of their sanguine hopes, they yielded a fair 
remuneration for the adventure. The prices ob- 
tained for the sea-otter skins at Canton were very 
varying, being in some instances eighty or ninety, 
and in others, twenty dollars. 

The indifferent success of Meares did not deter 
him or his employers from a second venture. 
Two excellent vessels, the Felice, of 230, and 
the Iphigenia, of 200 tons, were equipped and 
manned with the utmost care, and despatched in 
1788 from Canton, under the respective com- 
mands of Captain Meares and Captain Douglas. 
In running from the eastern archipelago to the 
coast of America, the Felice fell in with one of 
the most extraordinary objects in nature, a slender 
lofty rock rising alone in the midst of the immense 
Pacific, at a vast distance from any land. Meares’s 
description of this extraordinary object is so 
striking, that we make no apology for inserting 
portions of it. ** About nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a sail was descried from the mast-head, 
and in about half an hour a large ship was 
seen from the deck. She appeared to be under 
an extraordinary crowd of sail, and exhibited 
a very singular figure, for not one of us, 
even with the assistance of glasses, could make 
out which way she was standing. he sight of 
a ship in these seas was such an unusual circum- 
stance, that for some time conjecture was at a 
loss concerning it; at length, however, it was de- 
termined to be a galleon bound from China to 
New Spain, and by some casualty driven thus 
far to the northward. ‘his extraordinary delu- 
sion, for it was no more, continued till we were 
within two leagues of the object, when, on view- 
ing it with a glass, it was discovered to be a huge 
rock standing alone in the midst of the waters. 
Its appearance did very strongly resemble a first- 
rate man-of-war under a crowd of sail, and such 
was its shape, that at a certain distance, it held 
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forth to the eye the form of every particular sail 
belonging to a ship, and the sailors were more 
than disposed to believe that some supernatural 
power had suddenly transformed it into its pre- 
sent shape. It obtained the name of Lot’s Wife, 


and is one of the most wonderful objects, taken | 


in all its circumstances, which I have ever be- 
held. The waves broke against its rugged front 
with a fury proportioned to the immense distance 
which they had to roll before they were inter- 
rupted by it. It rose almost perpendicular to the 
height of near 350 feet. ‘here was a cavern on 
its south-eastern side, into which the waters 
rolled with an awful and tremendous noise. In 
regarding this stupendous rock, which stood alone 
in an immense ocean, we could not but consider 
it as an object which had been able to resist one 
of those great convulsions of nature that change 
the very form of those parts of the globe which 
they are permitted to desolate.’? (Meares’s Voy- 
age, p. 96.) 

The fur-trade on this coast had now become a 
frequent and favourite object of mercantile enter- 
prise, and Meares, on making the American 
shore, found the Princess Royal, of London, al- 
ready engaged in traffic there, Entering Nootka 
Sound, he built a house, and established a small 
factory, and soon after, in the name of the king 
of Great Britain, took possession of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, or the sound which separates Van- 
couver’s Island from the mainland. He also 
built a schooner, and after a prosperous course of 
traffic, the Felice returned in safety to China, 
where the cargo was disposed of on very advan- 
tageous terms. Some sea-otter skins sold for 250 
dollars each, and the tails for 15 dollars each, the 
whole cargo being purchased by one merchant 
for 38,000 dollars. Well might Captain Port- 
lock observe, “that this branch of commerce, so 
far from being a losing one, is perhaps the most 
profitable and lucrative, that the enterprising 
merchant can possibly engage in.” 

The course of the consort vessel, the Iphigenia, 
was not, however, so smooth. On its arrival at 
Nootka Sound, where there were now two Ame- 
rican vessels engaged in the same traffic, the 
Iphigenia was seized by a Spanish force, consist- 
ing of two small ships of war, the commander of 
whom, Martinez, took possession of the small 
factory founded by Meares, hoisted the Spanish 
standard on it, and proclaimed that all the terri- 
tory extending from Cape Horn to 60° north lati- 
tude, belonged to the crown of Spain.. He then 
proceeded to erect batteries, store-houses, and 
other buildings requisite for fortifying that post. 
At the same time, three other British vessels, the 
Argonaut, the North West America, and the 
Princess Royal, were seized by these aggressors. 
The total loss incurred on this occasion by the 
British is estimated by Meares at no less a sum 
than 500,000 dollars. 

In consequence of formidable preparations for 
hostilities, on the part of the English govern- 
ment, the Spanish government executed a con- 
vention on the 28th of October 1790, by which 
the invaded possessions were restored to the Bri- 
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tish, and their right to them acknowledged. It 
is not easy to imagine a more unquestionable ter- 
ritorial right than is here made out, first in conse- 
quence of priority of occupation by Sir Francis 
Drake, then of settlement by Meares and other 
British subjects, and subsequently of cession by 
the Spanish government, the only civilized 
power competent to dispute the claims of the 
British. 

Our government was now awakened to some 
sense of the importance of this remote tract; and 
in 1791, Captain Vancouver was dispatched in 
command of the sloop of war, Discovery, and the 
armed tender, Chatham, to accept from the 
Spaniards the stipulated restoration of those set- 
tlements, and to make a full, aceurate, and 
minute survey of the coast to the north of 36° 
north latitude. These instructions were carried 
into effect with consummate skill, perseverance, 
and success. 

On approaching the entrance of the inlet named 
the strait of Juan de Fuca, he fell in with an 
American ship commanded by Robert Gray, who 
had penetrated fifty miles into the strait, but left 
the nature of its further course and of its termi- 
nation as much unknown as ever. Vancouver, 
however, ascertained it to be a strait, separating 
the island which bears his name from the main- 
land to the east; of this mainland he took pos- 
session ona spot, which he named Port Discovery, 
situated in latitude 56° 20° 3% north, and longi- 
tude 226° 35‘ east. The country is described as 
beautiful and fertile, and climate mild and favour- 
able to animal and vegetable life. ‘*'T’o describe 
the beauties of this region, will on some future 
occasion, be a very grateful task to the pen of a 
skilful panegyrist. The serenity of the climate, 
the innumerable pleasing landscapes, and the 
abundant fertility that unassisted nature puts 
forth, require only to be enriched by the industry 
of man, with villages, mansions, cottages, and 
other buildings, to render it the most lovely 
country that can be imagined; whilst the labour 
of the inhabitants would be amply rewarded in 
the bounties which nature seems ready to bestow 
on cultivation.” (Vancouver, Vol. I. p. 259.) 
And this is the rich possession out of which we 
are to be juggled by what Bacon calls the politi- 
cal courage (incommon parlance, the impudence, ) 
of unauthorized encroachers. Nothing in the 
history of discovery and occupation, can be 
pointed out stronger or more unquestionable, than 
our right to this territory. Proceeding farther, 
the British commander, to make ‘ assurance 
doubly sure,” on the King’s birth-day, took pos- 
session in the manner, which we will here give 
in his own words :—* I went on shore about one 
o’clock, pursuing the usual formalities which are 
generally observed on such occasions, and under 
the discharge of a royal salute from the vessels, 
took possession accordingly of the coast from that 
part of New Albion, in the latitude of 39° 20/ 
north, and longitude 236° 26‘ east to the entrance 
of this inlet of the sea, said to be the supposed straits 
of Juan de Fuca ; as likewise all the coasts, islands, 
&ec. within the said straits, as well on the northern, 
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as on the southern shores, together with those 
sttuated in the interior sea which we had discovered, 
which interior sea, | honoured with the name of 
the Gulf of Georgia, and the continent bounding 
the said gulf, and extending southern to 45° of 
north latitude, with that of New Georgia, in 
honour of his present Majesty.” (p. 289.) It 
should also be observed, that Meares previously 
on the 18th of May, 1788, had purchased in His 
Britannic Majesty’s name, for some sheets of 


copper, the ground on which he built the factory , 


at Nootka Sound. On the 19th of October, 


1792, The Chatham, the smaller vessel of his | 
expedition, entered the Columbia river, now | 


claimed by the United States, under the name of 
the Oregon. ! 
for the encroachments of the United States. 


Washington Irving maintains, (Astoria, Vol. I. | 


p. 37.) that the discovery of the Columbia river, 
was made previously to Vancouver, by Captain 
Gray of Boston; but even if the truth of this 
were admitted, it could no more set aside the 
rights of the British government founded on the 
discoveries and prior occupation of the whole 
coast of New Albion by Drake, Cook, and Van- 
couver, than the discovery of the mouth of a 
river among our Australian possessions, could 
establish a territorial right there for a rival state. 

In 1804, the government of the United States 


equipped an expedition under their officers Lewis | 


and Clarke, who crossed the continent, by pro- 
ceeding up the river Missouri, and descending the 
Columbia to its mouth, On the return of the ex- 
pedition a plan was contemplated, and after the 
mature deliberation of some yearscarried into exe- 
cution by John Jacob Astor, a German settled at 
New York, and who had realized a large fortune 
by the Fur trade, to establish a factory at the 
mouth of the Columbia. However, previously 
to this a British company, trading under the 
name of the North West Company, had by 
means of its agents, established a territorial right 
to the coast, commencing about a hundred miles 
north of the Columbia, and extending northward 
a distance of six-hundred miles. ‘The association 
formed by the influence of Astor, and called the 
Pacific Fur Company, in 1810 despatehed from 
New York a vessel called the Tonquin, with in- 
structions to proceed by way of Cape Horn, to 
form a factory at the mouth of the Columbia, 
collect furs, and then sail to Canton to dispose of 
them. The Tonquin was followed next year by 
the Beaver, and a portion of their united crews 
fortified a post on the British territories at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and, in honour of Astor, 
styled it Fort Astoria. Thus did this most ad- 
venturous attempt which the Americans have 
made at colonization, originate in the money- 
getting propensities of a German Dealer in peltry, 
and was carried into effect in violation of the 
rights of a friendly power. 

The history of the colony commenced most in- 
auspiciously. The ‘Tonquin proceeded north 
along the coast for a cargo of furs, and at Van- 
couver’s Island was assailed by a party of sa- 
vages, who, first irritated by the brutality of the 


So much for British rights, now | 
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Captain, and then encouraged by his infatuated 
want of precaution, boarded the vessel, massacred 
the crew, and were themselves, for the most part, 
blown to pieces by the explosion of the powder 
magazine, which was fired by the despair of one 
of the wounded traders; no one but the Indian 
interpreter escaped from the scene of carnage. 
The spirits of those who remained at Astoria 
were, however, revived by the arrival of the 
Beaver from New York in 1812. The remon- 
strances of the North West Company had, how- 
ever, now brought the English government to a 
sense of its duty, and it despatched the Racoon 
sloop of war to destroy Fort Astoria. The agents 
of the North West Company, who were too alert 
to be surprised, and two shrewd to allow any 
_ commercial benefit to escape them, purchased the 
stock of the Astorians, bore it off into the inte- 
rior, and left the paltry stockaded fort with a few 
trifling stores, which were seized by the British 
Commander. Captain Black in command of the 
Racoon, entered the fort, hoisted the British flag, 
and breaking a bottle of wine, proclaimed that he 
| took possession of the establishment and country 
/in the name of his Britannic Majesty, and 
changed the name from Astoria, to that of Fort 

George. Thus ended an enterprise, begun in in- 
| justice, conducted with mismanagement, and 
terminated by the just retribution exacted by an 
injured nation. 

After the signature of the treaty of Ghent, in 
1814, the British relinquished the possession of 
Astoria, and the Americans resumed it; but there 
is no proviso in that treaty as to which party, 
possesses the right to the port or territory; and 
so this point remained as undecided as ever. In 
1815, the American Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting all traffic of British traders within the 
territories ; butas these territories were undefined, 
and the British companies were in possession of 
the Columbia and its tributaries, and determined 
to assert their rights by foree of arms, the Jaw of 
Congress has remained a dead letter on the west 
coast of North America. Subsequent conven- 
tions between the two goverments have left the 
question completely open, merely providing that 
the territory to the westward of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, together with the coast of the Pacific, shall 
be open to the traders of both countries. The 
country, both ina commercial and territorial point 
of view, is, however, so valuable, that itis to be 
hoped that our government will not be guilty of 
the very culpable infatuation of allowing the execu- 
tion of the threats of the Americans, that they will 
expel us from so noble an acquisition, of which, 
having, actually the possession, and unquestiona- 
bly (as has been shown by us) the right, we are 
consequently masters de facto as well as de jure. 
By making this coast the principal outlet of the 
furs obtained to so great an amount throughout 
our vast North American territory, and adding to 
this stock what may be obtained by traffie with 
the natives along the coast, we might annually 
collect to the value of above half a million ster- 
ling, of an article singularly well suited for the 
trade of China, and thus realize a very considera- 
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ble profit, as well as strengthen our commercial 
relations with that empire. At present a large 
proportion of the advantages of our trade in furs 
is relinquished to the Russians, who, importing 
them from us in Europe, send them into China 
by the way of Kiakhta. There is reason to dread 
that the litigation will be terminated by the 
ultima ratio regum, the bayonet and cannon, for 
the cogent application of which, our recent aequi- 
sition at Hong-Kong will, we trust, afford ef- 
fectual means. If to this were added the acquisi- 
tion of a commanding position in the Sandwitch 
Isles, we need little fear opposition or rivally in 
the North Pacific. Any demonstration in mainte- 
nance of our rights would be well supported by 
some members of the present population, origina- 
ting in the race which constituted the servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Com- 
panies. 

That such acontingency may soon arise there is 
much reason to apprehend, as well from other in- 
dications as from the intelligence and views dis- 
closed in the following extract from an American 
paper—* We have the north-eastern houndary 
settled, and so will we soon have the north- 
western, for our countrymen are fast establishing 
themselves in that country, which will constitute 
the surest right of possession, and the best title.”’ 
This alludes to a settlement made about twelve 
years ago by some of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, about one hundred miles from the Pacific, 
and on the banks of theWillamet, a main tribu- 
tary of the Columbia, and flowing through one 
of the finest countries in existence. ‘The soil is 
exceedingly fertile the climate mild, the scenery 
beautiful, and the surface diversified with groups 
of fine trees, well adapted either for fuel or the 
purposes of the carpenter; and the settlement is 
accessible, by means of the river, for vessels of 
two hundred tons burden. ‘The waters also swarm 
with the finest fish. By a strange and unpardon- 
able oversight of the local officer of the company, 
missionaries from the United States were allowed 
to take religious charge of the population: and 
these artful men lost no time in introducing such 
a number of their conntrymen as reduced the in- 
fluence of the small number of original British 
settlers to complete insignificance. These mis- 
sionaries have also solicited and obtained from 
the government of the United States a recognition 
of the political existence of the settlement. The 
executive of the United States, not content with 
this, have sent round by Cape Horn a Governor, 
to take charge of the infant colony, and, unless a 
speedy remedy be applied, our fellow-subjects in 
that quarter will soon be excluded from the Co- 
lumbia river, its tributaries, and adjacent coun- 
tries, hitherto, for some time, reckoned among 
our possessions. 

In a republic, every citizen considers it his 
duty to speed the common weal; in a monarchy, 
the duty is naturally left to the government, 
which so ambitiously assumes, and so tenaciously 
retains, the regulation of the state. Let us, once 
for all, warn our government not to allow our 
honour and our interests to become a prey to in- 
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|solent, unscrupulous rapacity, but to act vefore 
the juncture for acting passes away. 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
On the Natural Historical Writings of the Chinese. 
By M. Scuorr. 


Tue Chinese, whose literary efforts have 
hitherto been chiefly directed to History, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History, have in these de- 
partments far surpassed all the other Asiatics in 
completeness, accuracy, and the discrimination 
of objects. The simple and clear arrangement 
of the rich materials collected by them renders 
the use of their works, when we have mastered 
the difficulties of the language, much easier than 
the evident absence of a really systematic mode 
of treating subjects would lead us to expect. 
The most important of their works in which in- 
formation is given on natural productions are, 
1. Actual treatises on Natural History; 2. En- 
eyclopedias and Dictionaries; 3. Narratives of 
‘Travels in foreign countries ; and 4. Geographi- 
cal ‘Treatises. 

Treatises on Natural History (or rather'descrip- 
tions of nature) are first of all mentioned in the 
annals of the dynasty Han; and the oldest 
which have reached us belong to the 5th and 6th 
centuries. Although their number is reckoned 
at about forty. The newest, and that which 
makes the greatest claim to completeness and 
criticism, the Pen-ts’ao-kang-mu of Li-schi-tschin, 
is a work of the 16th century, and has been re- 
published frequently without alteration. The 
author made use of all his predecessors, gives 
extracts from an almost inconceivable number of 
other works, and finished his own in 26 years. 
The Pen-ts’ao-kang-mu is divided into 52 books. 
Each article of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, contains the following para- 
graphs:—l1l. The different names which the 
natural object receives in China; frequently with 
information as to the cause of its appellations, 
and when exotic, with the addition of its Indian, 
Turkish, and other names. 2. The actual de- 
scription; under which head are given the par- 
ticular locality of the production, its external 
characters, and all its non-medical properties. 
These two paragraphs are, as it were, the disin- 
terested portions of the article, and written to 
satisfy pure desire for knowledge. 3. The 
medical properties of the whole and of indi- 
vidual parts. 4. An elenchus of all diseases or 
accidents in which the production may be em- 
ployed with advantage, together with indications 
of the mode of use (recipes.) These popular 
medical additions are frequently of much greater 
extent than the descriptive paragraphs ; and we 
here perceive, as in other departments, an impa- 
tient eagerness for practical utility. Each de- 
scriptive paragraph is a sort of examination of 
witnesses ; all the authorities follow one another 
in chronological order, and the actual view or 
experience of Li-schi-tschin generally comes 


















last. False statements of his predecessors are ei- 
ther rectified incidentally, orin a special adden- 
dum, entitled ** Corrected errors.” Whenever it can 
be historically proved in regard to an object, that 
Chinais not its native country, the naturalists scru- 


pniously point this out, even when an immense | 


time intervenes between their own epoch and 
that of its introduction. The author has com- 
municated to the Berlin Academy a few articles 
relating to the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
wholly or partially translated. 

The Encyclopedias of the Chinese are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and extremely different in 
style and extent. The Royal Library at Berlin 
possesses one of the most esteemed encyclope- 
dias, the San-ts’ai-t’?u-hoet, the natural historical 
part of which contains well executed representa- 
tions of selected productions of the kingdoms of 
nature. 


but sometimes with modifications and original 
additions. Among the dictionaries in the ency- 


clopedia style, there is one which deserves par- | 


ticularly to be mentioned, the Buleku-bitche, or 
Mirror of the Mandju Language, in which the 
definitions of natural objects frequently amount 
to actual descriptions. 

The Royal Library at Berlin possesses two 
geographical works, between the dates of which 
there is an interval of 700 years. ‘The compari- 
son of these offers much that is instructive in an 
ethnological and natural historical point of view, 
because the surface of China at the time when 
first of these works appeared (about 900 years 
ago) was not nearly so generally cultivated nor 
so well peopled, and the population had by no 
means so uniform a type,as at present. In both, 
the productions are noticed topographically, ac- 
cording to the political division of China as it 
stood at the different periods; but in comparing 
them we must assign the old districts to the 
present ones or their parts. This labour is 
much facilitated, however, by the local-historical 
sections of the geography, which always tell us 
how the district referred to was named under the 
different dynasties, or to what larger division it 
belonged. (Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen der 
Konigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenchaften zu 
Berlin, 1842. p. 167.) 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for January. 


M. Doyere’s Experiments on the Revivification of 
animals of the types Tardigrada and Rolifera. 


Suortiy after the existence of swarms of 
animalcule in water containing organic matters 
had been revealed by the microscope, the use of 
that instrument led to the discovery of another 
fact, equally unexpected, and more difficult of 
comprehension, inasmuch as it still more widely 
differed from the results heretofore arrived at 
from the study of animated beings. In fact, by 
the examination of dry dust collected from a gut- 
ter, Leuwenhoeck ascertained the existence of an 


The descriptions themselves are gene-_ 
rally merely abridged articles of the Pen-ts’ao, | 
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! animal which, under the influence of desiecation, 
ceased to move, lost its form, and no longer gave 
any signs of life; and which, in this condition, 
_ appeared to differ in no respect fromfa dead body, 
as it were mummified, by being deprived of the 
fluids necessary for all animal existence; and 
"yet which, after having been preserved for a long 
_ period in this dried condition, was restored to life 
by contact with a drop of water. Leuwenhoeck 
did not perceive the whole extent of the singular 
| fact which he had thus ¢iscovered, with respect 
| to the Rotifer of house roofs, and did not pursue 
| his researches farther on this subject; but a 
| phenomenon of this kind could not fail to excite 
lively curiosity among zoologists, and to give rise 
_ to long controversies, as wel] as to interesting ex- 
periments. It may be remarked that the dis- 
covery of Leuwenhoeck soon ceased to be an 
isolated fact in science, for Needham announced 
that the eels of mildewed corn possessed, like the 
Rotifera, the faculty of reviving after having been 
completely dried; and Spallanzani arrived at the 
same result, after observation, not only of the 
| Rotifera and Anguillula, but also of another 
microscopic animalcule, to which he gave the 
name of Tardigrade (R. tardus.) 

The investigations of this skilful observer were 
numerous, and conducted with the profoundly 
scientific spirit which characterizes all his labours, 
and might perhaps have been deemed sufficient 
to convince naturalists as to the truth of the fact, 
and to serve as a basis to subsequent inquiries. 

But the results thus obtained carried little 
weight, and it would be easy to give a long list 
of naturalists, who even at present deny, in the 
most positive manner, what has been termed the 
Revivifivation of Rotifera. 

The observations of M. Doyére overturn all 
other hypotheses, and confirm, in the clearest 
way, the results obtained by Spallanzani. 

Thus, in answer to the arguments employed by 
Ehrenberg, it is sufficient to observe, that living 
Tardigrada are never found in the dry dust of 
gutters; but that, by the aid of the microscope, 
corpuscles can be seen which entirely resemble 
the dead bodies of these animalcule, deformed by 
desiccation; and that in matters where no living 
being was previously discernible, living Tardi- 
grada frequently appear on the addition of a little 
distilled water. M. Doyére is even assnred that 
it is not impossible to revivify these animalcule, 
if taken one by one, and dried separately on 
pieces of glass, without being surrounded by sand 
or other material, organic or inorganic, capable 
of preserving them from the ordinary effects of 
evaporation. In his experiments, he has been 
able to count them, and to trace in each separate 
individual all the phases of desiccation; to ob- 
serve them gradually assume the appearance of 
dead bodies, and to determine afterwards that 
these same bodies, dry and brittle, are susceptible 
of reassuming their primitive form, and of return- 
ing to life, under the influence merely of a few 
drops of water. 

This experiment appears to be decisive; but it 
may still be asked, whether the drying which the 
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animalcule have undergone has been complete, 
and if the privation of all the water contained in 
their tissue, would not render them incapable of 
resurrection, after having in this way passed 
years in a state of apparent death ? 

In,order to determine satisfactorily this highly 
interesting and physiological question, M. | 
Doyére had recourse to the most powerful means | 
by desiccation employed by chemists in the| 
analysis of organic substances. He suspended 
for five days, in the vacuum of the air-pump, over 
a vessel containing pure sulphuric acid, some 
Tardigrada surrounded with sand, or uncovered 
and dried upon slips of glass; and he left others 
during thirty days, in the Torricellian vacuum, 
dried by chloride of calcium; and in all these 
instances, he obtained some resurrections. 'These 
results are of great importance towards the solu- 
tion of the question which M. Doyére had _pro- 
posed to himself; but he still conceived that they 
might be considered as offering only a strong pro- | 
bability in favour of the complete desiccation of 








the animalculz, in which the faculty of becoming | 


revivified was retained; he continued his experi- | 
ments, and by studying the influence of elevated 
temperatures upon these singular beings, he 
arrived at the discovery of most decisive and sur- 
prising facts. 

It is well known that animals perish when their 
temperature is raised above a certain limit; in- 
ferior, however, to that at which the white of egg 
coagulates, and which in the majority of cases 
does not exceed 50° cent. (122° F.) Animal- 
cule capable of resurrection are not exempted 
from this law. M. Doyére is satisfied that 
the Rotifera and Tardigrada perish when the 
water in which they swim is heated to 45° 
cent. (113° F.,) and that they cannot then be 
recalled to life by any means. But he has 
found that this is not the case when the 
animaleule have been previously dried. Tf, 
instead of experimenting upon ‘i'ardigrada in 
full life, it is done upon individuals which have 
lost all their humidity by the ordinary means of 
desiccation, and which appear as dead, it is pos- 
sible, without depriving them of the faculty of 
reviving, to raise their temperature to a degree 
which would necessarily involve the disorganiza- 
tion of all living tissue containing any water 
beyond that chemically combined with its con- 
Stituent principles, In an experiment repeated in 
the presence of the commission of the Academy, 
a certain quantity of moss, containing Tardi- 
grada, after having been properly dried, was 
placed in a stove, and around the bulb of a ther- 
mometer, the stem of which extended out of the 
apparatus ; heat was gradually applied, until the 
thermometer thus placed in the centre of the 
moss indicated a temperature of 120° cent. 
(284° F.) This considerable heat was main- 
tained for several minutes; nevertheless, some 
of the animalcule contained in the moss returned 
to life, and appeared in their usual condition 
after they had been placed for 24 hours in a’ 
suitable degree of moisture. In other experi- 
ments, M. Doyére submitted some dried animal- 





cule to a heat of more than 140° cent. (284° F.,) 
and still witnessed some of them revive after 
immersion in water. ‘These facts are in them- 
selves of considerable importance towards the 
solution of the question at issue, and the result, 
without doubt, depends upon the circumstance 
first pointed out by M. Chevreul, that albumen, 
deprived of its water by previous drying, can be 
submitted to a much higher temperature, without, 
in consequence, losing its solubility, than it 
could be if exposed to the same temperature in 
the moist state; and from the simple fact that a 
‘Tardigrade, exposed to the action of a tempera- 
ture of 120° cent. (248° F.,) can still be made 
to revive, it may be concluded, with great proba- 
bility, that the whole of the water chemically 
free in its body had been dissipated, a degree of 
desiccation which would preciude all idea of 
vital movement. ‘Thus the .Tardigrada and 


Rotifera, when dry, and retaining the pro- 


perty of living when moistened, cannot be con- 
sidered as actually alive; and their mode of ex- 
istence can only be compared to that of a seed, 
which is organized so as to live, and which will 
live when exposed to the influence of air, of water 
and of heat, but, which, in the absence of one 
of these excitants, manifests no sign of activity or 
life, and can be preserved thus for ages, although 
the duration of its real life may not exceed per- 
haps a few weeks. 

M. Doyére has also given a detailed and ex- 
cellent account of the anatomy of these animal- 
cule, including, especially, the nervous and mus- 
cular systems; and his work is illustrated with 
beautiful and exact figures.* 


* Vide Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 2d Series, 
9th year, tome xiv. p. 269; tome xvii. &c. p. 193, 
tome xviii. p.54. Microscopical Journal, vol, ii., No. 
20, p. 251. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine fur January. 


SONNET. 


Dear Friend! we two have roved o’er hill and 
dale, 

Light hearted mirth for ever at our side; 

Or o’er the student's lore together plied, 
Where patience most and earnest thought avail; 

But sweeter far than breath of mountain wind, 
Or store of knowledge—labour’s rich reward,— 
Our rapturous hours with some inspired bard, 

Culled from the wreath by English poets twined! 
Then were our spirits free, indeed, to soar 

In a pure atmosphere of high delight, 

And, as the lark’s, their unimpeded flight ; 
While, far beneath, the ineffectual roar 

Of the dark troubled sea of life was heard, 

Our souls true harmony’s strong magic stirred ! 

Acatua § 
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Fom Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine for January. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT LITERATURE OF 
THE AGE. 


Tue advertisement has long since become 
an independent department of literature, sub- 
ject to its own canons of criticism, having its 
own laws of composition, and conducted by 
a class of writers, who though they may 
(we do assert that they do) acknowledge their 
inferiority to the great historians, poets, or 
novelists of the day, would nevertheless con- 
sider themselves deeply injured were we to 
hesitate to admit them into the corporation 
of the ‘* gens de lettres.” 

A needy varlet, with his coat out of the 
elbows, accosted Garrick once upon a time, 
and to enforce his suit for relief reminded the 
great player that they had formerly acted to- 
gether on the boards of old Drury. Gar- 
rick’s memory was at fault, and he begged 
to know upon what occasion he had had that 
honour. 

‘* Don’t you recollect,”’ ans wered the poor 
devil, ‘* when you played Hamlet, I used to 
play the cock!” 

In the same manner one of our profes- 
sional advertisement-writers may be sup- 
posed to address such an author as Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer, 

‘*When you wrote the ‘Last days of 
Pompeii,’ it was I that puffed it in the 
journal.” 

The advertisement-writer, however, claims 
kindred with genius of all sorts, and considers 
himself entitled to a share in the glory of all 
undertakings under the sun, from the Thames 
Tunnel to the manufacture of a razor-strop. 
In fact he is to the artist, or the shopkeeper, 
what Homer was to Achilles, Tasso to God- 
frey, Camoens to Gama, or Milton to Crom- 
well. Without him, what would his strops 
avail a Mechi, his XX a Guinness, his pills 
a Cockle, his Chesterfields a Doudney, his 
locks a Chubb, or his envelopes a Stocken? 





——————He knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can waft their name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 


The advertisement literature of the day is 
therefore always worthy of some notice and 
record. Once a year, at least, it is well to 
glance at it, remark such changes as it may 
have undergone, and illustrate its actual state 
by a few random examples. Looking back 
over the registers of the past year, we ob- 
serve in the first place a decline of poetry in 
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the announcements of our merchants and 
traders. Few London shops appear at pre- 
sent to keep poets. Warren himself rarely 
treats us to an ode, and this scarcity of verse 
is the more surprising when we consider the 
enormous quantity of the commodity pro- 
duced by the booksellers, the authors of most 
of which could not more appropriately em- 
ploy their poetic powers than in singing 
the praises of spermaceti candles, or jet 
blacking, 

Over-production is indeed nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the manufacture of 
rhymes. We trust the opening of the trade 
with China may afford a vent for this as well 
as other branches of our native industry, as 
it certainly will, if the people of the celestial 
empire stand as much iu need of fustian as of 
broadcloth. We could spare ‘the central 
flowery land’’ a legion of bards, and where 
could that flowery fraternity—out of work at 
home—with even the doors of No. 20, Strand, 
closed against them,—more appropriately 
seek a Meczenas and a meal? 

But if the spirit of song is dead in our 
trading circles,—if there has been in our 
shops a counter-revolution against the lady 
muses—we have the consolation of perceiv- 
ing that no decline in prose composition is 
visible as yetin the same department. We 
are not going to quote George Robins; it is 
sufficiently gratifying to remark that the 
powers of this capifal writer continue unim- 
paired, and that he still remains the undis- 
puted head of his own department, and the 
greatest composer of an auction-bill in this 
or any other country. A few specimens of 
advertising genius in a lower degree will, 
however, be not amiss. We shall take them 
at random from a few newspapers that hap- 
pen to lie on the table. 

How promptly has the author of the fol- 
lowing availed himself of the recent triumphs 
of the British arms in the East: 


* THE CHINESE BAND MARCH, as 
performed on the glorious ratification of peace 
with Great Britain, concluded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, with a splendid Lithographic front- 
ispiece, containing a distant View of Nan- 
kin.” 


The anticipation here is a fine stroke of 
art, the peace in question not having been 
ratified up to the last advices from China. 
It reminds one of the brilliant hit made by 
Demades in ‘Timon. 

Dem.—Hear, my human Jupiter, the de- 
cree I have written concerning thee before 
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the Areopagistes: ‘* Whereas Timon, a 
champion and wrestler, was in one day vic- 
tor of both in the Olympic games.” 

Tim.—But I ne’er saw the Olympic 

ames. 

Dem.—W hat of that? That makes no mat- 
ter, thou shalt see them hereafter.* 

The tea-dealers, of course, consider China 
as their own property. ‘Their organs are 
particularly eloquent just now. One has the 
following burst : 


‘The trade with Canton being now quite 
open, the public, who suffered so much by 
the late speculations, have a right to reap 
the full benefit of the present depression. 


They shall reap it!” 


This is Demosthenic. 
Another is rather Ciceronian, and expa- 
tiates more copiously on the same theme : 


‘«« The glorious news from the East is every 
where hailed with delight and gratitude. In 
consequence of the highly important an- 
nouncement of peace with China, we take 
the earliest opportunity of making known to 
the public—that we have commenced sell- 
ing all descriptions of tea much cheaper.” 


Our next specimen is no less than a dis- 
covery of a new species of liberty, for which 
the chartists and Miss Mary Anne Walker 
will, of course, be duly grateful : 


‘‘Morisonian Prizes for the three best 
Essays on the Medical Liberty of the Sub- 
ject. For particular’ apply to the Medical 
Dissenter office, &c. !”’ 


We have long had political liberty, civil 
liberty, religious liberty, commercial liberty, 
and now medical liberty is added to the num- 
ber, so that there is reason to fear that liberty 
will become—a drug! 

It appears we have a new charter to fight 
for, and a new * mountain nymph” to woo; 
we may free ourselves from magistrates and 
priests, we may shake off the yoke of corn 
lords or cotton lords, but slaves we shall be 
still, if we do not likewise emancipate our- 
selves from the doctors. One advantage in 
this last struggle is that physical force will 
be unobjectionable, as it is always fair to 
combat an enemy with his own weapons. 
We shall disarm the surgeons and slay them 
with their own lancets, and the best way to 
dispose of the druggists will be to drug them. 
‘«'The medical liberty of the subject” will be 
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a toast henceforward at public dinners; and 
a new toast was clearly wanting, for the 
public is heartily tired of ‘ the people,” 
**the wooden walls of England,” and so 
forth. 

‘The advertisements of the tailors and the 
upholstery warehouses during the past years 
have been more remarkable for their substan- 
tial philanthropy than the mere ornaments of 
style. The very spirit of Howard breathes 
in the announcement of the house that offers 
to transport ‘‘ furniture and bedding, carriage- 
free, regardless of distance, to any part of 
the country.” You may quarter yourself in 
the remotest fishing village in the Orkneys; 
it is all the same to this enterprising establish- 
ment, whose benevolence annihilates space, 
and would shake you down a feather-bed on 
the summit of Snowdon, before the ink was 
dry on your order. Probably in the word 
country they include the entire British em- 
pire, in which case their feeling and their 
furniture would cheerfully accompany you 
to the very island of Hong Kong, should you 
wish to visit that new settlement, and leave 
your card for Commissioner Lin. 

The upholders, however, are not entirely 
forgetful of the graces of composition. We 
observe that the climax is a figure which they 
use with the best effect. Mark, how the 
epithets rise one above the other, in the fol- 
lowing scale of prices. ‘* Persons about to 
marry’’ are informed that 

A 4 roomed house is furnished completely 
for 25/. 

A 6 roomed house elegantly for 791.!! 

A 10 roomed house luxuriously for 1781.!!! 

A 12 roomed ditto superBLy for 335/.!!!! 

The tailors also know how to combine 
classical taste with Christian charity. 

‘The Pancho Overcoat’ is recommended 
as ‘* the most classic garment introduced since 
the Augustan era.” 

‘The modesty of the ** since”’ will be ob- 
served. ‘The ‘ Pancho Overcoat’’ does not 
pretend to be more classic than the Roman 
toga. 

Another tailoring proclamation manifests 
no desire but to save the public the income- 
tax. We suspect the government of having 
some hand in the advertisements of this class. 
What right has any man to grumble at pay- 
ing the tax gatherer, when he can compen- 
sate himself in five minutes, by purchasing a 
Chesterfield at a certain house in Lombard 
street ? 

But commend us to the Dublin knights of 
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house of the immortal name of Guinness 
dazzles us with the offer of ** a superfine 
coat made to order for 1/. 10s. 6d.' ‘This 
promises to efface the glory of the XX. 

The same Irish journal contains the fol- 
lowing capital double entendre, for which we 
give the ingenious writer a great deal of credit: 


THE 


‘* As Housekeeper, or would act as Cook 


and Housekeeper, a steady active Woman of 


the Established Church, who perfectly un- 
derstands her business in both capacities ; 
she is a good practical cook; understands 
soups, made dishes, confectionary in all its 
branches, breakfast-bread, marketing, and 
keeping accounts; also the fashionable mode 
of sending up dinner; has long and satisfac- 
tory discharges; can be highly recommended 
by the lady she has just left, in consequence 
of a change in the establishment, with whom 
she has lived nearly three years.” 


It has long been known that all good cooks 
in Ireland are of the Established Church, but 
the art here consists in making it doubtful 
whether the advertiser is more renowned for 
her soups than her sanctity. She ‘ perfectly 
understands her business in both capacities,” 
one capacity being culinary and the other 
religious. When we come to ‘¢a good prac- 
tical cook,”’ it occurred to us that it was pos- 
sibly a mistake for ‘* a good practical Chris- 
tian.’ Her understanding of ** accounts’’ 
obviously includes the long account to be 
settled with Heaven’s chancery; and the 
‘‘change in the establishment” alluded to, 
may be the influx of Puseyite doctrines, 
which, having some leaning to popery, no 
staunch Irish protestant cook could tolerate 
for a moment. 

Amongst the beauties of pious advertise- 
ments we must also notice the two following, 
which, however, are not Irish: 


‘* Gospel Stories for Children. An attempt 
to render the chief events of the life of our 
Saviour intelligent and profitable to young 
persons.”’ 


The charm of this is merely in the gram- 
mar. ‘The next is to be admired for the pro- 
fusion with which pious images are heaped 
together to fascinate good people, who may 
happen to be in want of a governess: 


‘** A Lady of the Church of England, mov- 
ing in the best religious society, in a quiet 
cathedral town, is desirous of superintending 
the education of two little girls under twelve 
years of age.” 


‘* Moving in the best religious society”’ is 
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a phrase, we suspect, borrowed from society 
of another character; it marvellously resem- 
bles ** moving in the fashionable world;” 
and probably the two societies are agreeably 
blended in the ** quiet little cathedral town,” 
which is exquisitely touching. What ortho- 
dox mother of two little girls under twelve 
would not exult in the prospect of having 
them educated in a ** quiet cathedral town?” 
that is to say, a town blessed with a dean and 
chapter, and rejoicing in a troop of canons. 
All cathedral towns, however, are not parti- 
cularly quiet. We may conclude that our 
governess does not reside at Canterbury, for 
example. 

The ‘* governess” advertisements continue 
as rich in beauties as ever. ‘The following 
is exquisite: 


‘© A Clergyman’s Wife, who has two little 
girls of her own, and three pupils, wishes to 
receive from one to three more, who will 
share her maternal care and be treated as 
parlour-boarders.”’ 


** Maternal care,”’ and * parlour-boarders !”” 
—the association of these two ideas is so 
indissolubly established in the public mind, 
ever since Mr. and Mrs. Squeers were intro- 
duced to our acquaintance! Suppose a mo- 
ther were reported to treat her little daugh- 
ters ‘* as parlour-boarders,” should we not 
strongly suspect her of being somewhat of a 
Brownrigg? 

‘The determined effort that more than one 
‘* party”? is now making in England to put 
down silver, has not been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. Weclearly do not live in a silver 
age, or, if we do, itis ina German silver age. 
‘T'he advertiser of German silver and Albata 
plate assures us that there is nothing so unsil- 
very as silver. ‘* Silver superseded”? meets 
our eye in capital letters wherever we turn. 
Real silver is denounced as spurious, and the 
counterfeit proclaimed to be the only genuine 
article. ‘hus write the panegyrists of the 
*‘ Albata Plate :"’ 


“SILVER SUPERSEDED, and those 
corrosive and injurious metals called nickel 
and German silver, supplanted by the intro- 
duction of a new and perfectly matchless At- 
BATA PLATE, possessing all the richness of sil- 
ver in appearance—with allits durability and 
hardness—with ils perfect sweetness in use— 
undergoing as it does a chemical process, by 
which all that is nauseous in mixed metals is 
entirely extracted, resisting all acids, may be 
cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into 
every article for the table and sideboard.” 
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But a writer in an adverse interest, goes 
further still : 


“THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SILVER.—The celebrity of the rich 
and silvery appearance and extreme durabil- 
ity of the material made exclusively by our- 
selves, has induced many attempts to foist 
upon the public the notoriously deleterious 
German silver, under the guises of ‘ Albata 
Plate,’ ‘* Berlin Silver,’ &c. &c., against 
which we especially warn them. Aided by 
an eminent chemist, we have succeeded in 
purifying our material so that acids do not 
affect it; itis now so well known and appre- 
ciated that it is universally superseding sil- 
ver, in all its uses. The genuine metal, 
which is more durable than silver, can only 
be had at our warehouses.”’ 


Silver is exploded by common consent. 
The only question for the public is, whether 
the Albata plate, or the ‘* perfect substitute,”’ 
is the true thing. Our own opinion is, that 
people must be hard to please, if they are not 
satisfied with a ** perfect substitute,’’ particu- 
larly when they are informed on the authori- 
ty of **an eminent chemist’ that it is ** the 
genuine metal,”’ and-‘* more durable than sil- 
ver” itself. ‘The government will, of course, 
insist upon being paid by the Chinese in 
German silver; we trust we are not about to 
be deluged with such a humbug as the real 
silver, which is good for nothing but the base 
uses to which Sir Thomas More tells us it is 
applied by the Utopians. ‘The tradesman 
must have a great deal of brass who persists 
in recommending silver for forks and spoons, 
now that it is ‘* universally’? admitted that 
the old-fashioned precious metal is but a 
sorry imitation of the genuine German or 
Albata. 

This reaction against silver will, no doubt, 
influence our forms of expression in many 
respects. ‘Thus supposing an address to the 
Thames to be called for, we should com- 
mence thus: 


Hail, German-silver Thames! 


In a note, however, we should admonish 
the reader not to suppose that we meant the 
Rhine or the Danube. 

An ode to the moon would begin some- 
what after this fashion: 


More bright than an Albata spoon, 
Uprose the glorious moon! 
or haply thus: 


As through the vale I roamed with my amata, 
The moon shone forth one blaze of pure Albata. 


Vou. IL.—Fes. 1848. 17 
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We are glad to get rid of the jingling 
phrase of ‘silver salver,” but we must guard 
against the admission of one quite as bad— 
‘sterlin’ Berlin.” 


Orators must no longer be complimented 
on their silver accents. We shall talk in fu- 
ture of a German silver voice, meaning nota 
guttural articulation, but the most mellifluous 
of sounds. 








‘s What a charming writer Mr. C is ! 
Periods of German silver !”’ 
‘‘ How harmoniously Mr. D declaims! 


His tones are perfectly Albata !"’ 

We have many speakers and writers who 
deserve such compliments in the utmost 
strictness. Indeed, silver promises to be 
soon as completely ‘ superseded” in our 
poetry and prose as in our plate. We are 
beginning to adopt the ‘ perfect substitute”’ 
for the sounds of Milton and of Barrow; and 
there is particularly a rage for the German 
article. 

Gold has not yet been attacked; but who 
can tell what may happen in the wondrous 
days we live in? Let Mammon look to him- 
self; the silver column of his empire is sha- 
ken, and the next blow may be at the pillar 
of gold. ‘There may soon be nothing golden 
left us but—mediocrity! We have been 
startled by the following announcement : 


‘“ CHEMIA ANTIQUA.—The philoso- 
phical experimentalist or other Pupil, paying 
an entrance fee of T'wo Hundred Guineas, 
may be inducted, by a Professor of long ex- 
pertence and research, in both the Ancient 
and Modern Chemical School, to the verifi- 
cation and profitable application of the Her- 
metic Science, successfully pursued by the 
adepto-chemical philosophers of the middle 
ages as a source of progressive enrichment 
to the fortunate operator in this mystical 
branch of Metallurgic Chemistry.” 


By this it appears that alchemy is still at 
work, and how do we know but that some- 
thing as much superior to gold as the Albata 
plate is to silver, may come out of the cruci- 
ble? ‘To ** gild refined gold’? may become 
a common practice, instead of being the po- 
etical type of idle superfluity. We may live 
to see gold treated as the “ yellow dirt’’ that 
the divines (who, nevertheless, like to dab- 
ble in it) tell us that itis. There will be a 
new meaning for the phrase “beaten gold,” 
when it is beaten out of the field altogether. 
Possibly we may live to see the streets 
paved with it, and the wooden octagons for- 











gotten like the works of M‘Adam. As ‘ me- 
dical liberty’’ will be about the same time 
universally established, we shall not require 
even so much gold as would gilda pill. Yet 
at this we cannot help repining, the gilding 
of the pill is a process so necessary in this 
life of troubles, and the occasions requiring 
that judicious operation in moral pharmacy 
are of such daily recurrence. We shall care- 
fully hoard up a little gold for this most im- 
portant use ; and indeed our alchemist seems 
desirous to do something of the same kind, 
for we observe that he proposes to accept a 
fee of two hundred guineas with each pupil 
who desires to recommence the opus mag- 
num under his learned auspices. This fee 
does not appear at all exorbitant for an intro- 
duction to ‘*a source of progressive enrich- 
ment to the fortunate operator;’’ but we 
would suggest a payment of the sum in Ger- 
man or Albata silver. 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
THE SHEPHERD PARIS. 


BY EDWABD KENEALY. 


LonELy on the vernant side 

Of the crystal-springing Ide, 
Gazing on the towers of Troy, 
Lay the princely shepherd-boy. 


On a bank with flowers o’ergrown 
Carelessly his pipe was thrown, 
Like a singing-bird asleep, 

When the stars their vigils keep. 


Though around him sunshine lay, 
Little heeded he the ray, 

Or the fragrance of the rose, 

On whose lips the bees repose. 


Though a fountain murmur’d near, 
With a music soft and clear, 

Little reck’d he its sweet sound, 
Buried in his thoughts profound. 


Love alone was in his dreams, 
Tincturing with Elysian gleams 

All the fancies fair that roll 

Through the am’rous shepherd’s soul. 


While thus rapt in golden thought, 

On a beam of sunshine wrought, . 
Four Immortals from the skies 

Wafted were before his eyes. 


On the flowers descended there 
Juno, Pallas, Venus fair, 
Stately all, and bright of blee 
Each a very galaxy. 
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Hermes fourth was in the band, 
Bearing in his godlike hand 

A gold apple—the bequest 
Destined for the loveliest. 


From the green and dewy lawn, 
Like a startled forest fawn, 
Jump’d the boy in mute amaze, 
Dazzled by the heavenly blaze. 


But before a word he spoke, 
Winged Hermes silence broke— 
“ From our own Olympian home, 
Shepherd, to thy fields we come. 





* Zeus has sent us unto thee 
Beauty’s happy judge to to be; 
From this gentle choir select, 
As thine eye and taste direct. 


“ This fair gift of brightest gold 
For the loveliest behold— 

Take it, and bestow it where 
Centre charms beyond compare.” 


Thus he said, and vanish’d straight, 
Like the stars when Morning’s gate 
Opes, and young Apollo speeds 

On with lightning-footed steeds. 


Then the goddesses prepared, 
Each with snowy bosom bared, 
By the longing youth to pass, 
As he stretch’d upon the grass. 


First came Juno, Heaven’s queen, 
Rivalling the sun in sheen ; 
In her eyes was Power enshrined, 
On her brow imperial Mind. 


“Thrones and empires shall be thine, 
If thou mak’st this apple mine” — 
Speaking thus, along she pass’d, 

Like a trumpet’s mighty blast. 


Next Athené came, blue-eyed, 
With that mild and gentle pride 
Which on Wisdom always tends, 
Elevates, yet ne’er offends. 


“ Knowledge, which is Power,”’ she cries, 
‘“‘ Shall be thine, if mine the prize!” 

Like some old delicious song, 

Gracefully she moved along. 


Lastly Aphrodite came, 

With an eye of sapphire flame, 
With a cheek which rosy hues 
Lovelier than the Morn suffuse. 


With a breast more lustrous far 
Than the glittering Evening star, 
And a form than snow more white 
Sleeping in the cold moonlight. 





“ At my feet the apple throw, 
I'll on thee a nymph bestow, 
Whom all hearts confess to be 
Only less divine than me.” 


Gaily on the Goddess moved, 

In her hand the prize beloved ;— 
Who would not for Beauty bright 
Crowns and Wisdom gladly slight ? 
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From Frazer's Magazine for January. 
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We do not know how far it may suit the 
tastes, rather than the policy, of the present 
government, to lay before Parliament, when 
it shall meet in February next, a full and 
faithful history of the great events which 
have recently befallen in the East; but this 
much we venture to predict, that the tale, if 
fairly told, will prove to be one of the most 
curious as well as instructive to which the 
world has, of late years, listened. With re- 
spect, indeed, to our contest with the Affghan 
tribes, little, we apprehend, remains to be 
communicated of which either the Parliament 
or the people of England are at this moment 
ignorant. It is no longer a secret, that for 
our original quarrel with these mountaineers, 
neither the plea of justice nor the excuse of 
expediency can be urged. ‘They had offer- 
ed us no insult, they had done us no wrong, 
they had disturbed the quiet of none of our 
allies or dependants, they were desirous of 
living at peace, at least with us. A good 
deal of discord certainly prevailed among 
them at home, with which, however, we had 
no earthly concern; but their chief made no 
secret of his anxiety to place himself and his 
resources entirely at our disposal, provided 
only we would exert the moral influence 
which our position gave us, in saving him 
from the aggressions of an ambitious neigh- 
bour. Moreover, this same chief, whom, 
when it suited our own purpose, we de- 
nounced as an usurper, had been repeatedly 
acknowledged by the governor-general of 
India as the legitimate head of his nation. 
There was a British agent residing at his 
durbar, to whom he appears, on every occa- 
sion, to have deported himself with kindness 
and marked favour, and through whom he 
took occasion, whenever a fitting opportunity 
presented itself, of expressing the ‘sense 
which he entertained of the value of a Bri- 
tish alliance. Whatit was that hurried Lord 
Auckland into war with this personage, his 
lordship, perhaps, but certainly no other liv- 
ing man, can explain. For the manifesto 
with which the Indian government of 1838 
prefaced the appeal to arms, which it was 
considered judicious to make, has been long 
since proved to be, in every one of its clauses, 
diametrically opposed to the truth. 

Again, it is no longer a secret in any circle, 
that not only was Lord Aukland’s manifesto 
untrue in all its allegations, but that the very 








reverse of what he there proclaimed to the 
world as a casus belli had been communica- 
ted to him over and over again by his own 
agents. His lordship knew that the Affghans, 
so far from being aggressors in the quarrel 
with Runjeet Singh, had suffered a grievous 
wrong at his hands; one of their most valua- 
ble provinces had been wrested from them 
by that crafty chief, and they were naturally 
desirous to recover it; yet they did not resort 
to violence till their endeavours to enlist 
British justice and British sympathy on their 
side had failed. In like manner, their tam- 
pering with Russia and Persia, as it never, 
in point of fact, took a definite shape, so was 
it attributable entirely to the remissness with 
which their application for support from the 
side of Calcutta had been met. And as to 
the ridiculous rhodomontade of opening the 
Indus, and providing fresh outlets to com- 
merce, we are astonished that even Lord 
Auckland could have been guilty of it. ‘The 
Indus has never been closed, within the me- 
mory of man, against any enterprising mer- 
chant who might experience a disposition to 
stem its current, and was able to surmount 
the shallows that encumber its mouth, while 
the whole range of country, as well upon the 
banks of the river as beyond, is, and always 
has been, as open to commerce as it is ever 
likely to become. All this Lord Auckland 
knew—for it had been repeatedly communi- 
cated to him; yet the reverse of all this he 
assumed to be the fact; and then, under the 
pretence of vindicating British honour, which 
had never been outraged, and establishing 
commercial treaties with a people who do 
not so much as understand the meaning of 
the term,—his lordship suddenly recalled a 
messenger, whom he had specially commis- 
sioned, from the court of the prince to whom 
the commission was addressed, and talking 
big about legitimacy (a strange term in the 
mouth of a Whig !) took by the hand a spi- 
ritless exile whom his own people had cast 
out, and marched hot-foot upon Cabul. 

The skill with which our Whig governor- 
general carried on his military operations 
was, in every respect, commensurate with 
the justice of the cause which they were un- 
dertaken to support. ‘To the recommenda- 
tions of Sir Henry Fane, an officer trained in 
the school of Wellington, and familiar with 
war from his youth up, no regard was paid. 
An army was assembled, just sufficiently nu- 
merous to render the means of transport and 
maintenance difficult to be provided, yet so 
weak as that a single reverse at any of its 
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stages must have stopped it. ‘This host 
gathered together at the suggestion of ladies 
and aides-de-camps, was hurried across the 
Indus at different points, and thrown helter- 
skelter into one of the strongest countries 
that ever became the theatre of their move- 
ments to regular columns of attack. No care 
was taken to establish a base of operations 
any where. ‘Though between the army and 
its supplies lay the territory of certain chiefs, 
on the continuance of whose friendship, were 
the tide to turn against us, no prudent person 
eould calculate for one hour; neither was 
any request made to concentrate here an 
army of reserve, nor was it proposed to esta- 
blish so much as a chain of posts under the 
protection of which couriers might pass to 
and fro, and convoys of ammunition and 
stores be sent forward from Hindustan as 
they might be needed. On the contrary, 
away went Sir John Keane, and away went 
his people, neither the one nor the other ap- 
pearing to care whether their rear might be 
protected, or the reverse. And so passes were 
threaded, in which a hundred resolute men 
might have arrested the progress of ten thou- 
sand; and the astonishment of the invaders 
was excited chiefly by this—that nobody 
came forth to resist them. At last the gate 
of Ghuznee was, by a lucky hit, blown open; 
the fortress was carried by assault; Dost Ma- 
hommed, after a feeble attempt to meet us 
in the field, surrendered, and Cabul was our 
own. Certainly the annals of modern war- 
fare offer no parallel to the celerity with 
which the standards of England were car- 
ried, without a check through that wild 
country. 

From the scene of his glories, the hero of 
Ghuznee returned home, that he might kiss 
the queen’s hand in acknowledgment of the 
coronet which she bestowed upon him. In 
the place of the second Alexander, Major- 
General E!phinstone assumed the command, 
so far, at least, as any military officer can be 
said to have commanded in a camp over 
which certain field-deputies, called in the lan- 
guage of British India civil commissioners, 
exercised unlimited sway. 

Such were the immediate results of the 
glorious campaign of 1838. Shah Sooja sat 
upon the throne. He was kept there by a 
British army; not very numerous, perhaps, 
yet in the highest possible state of efficiency; 
and though the corps in question was to all 
intents and purposes isolated, nobody either 
at Cabul or in India appeared to care a straw 
about the matter. It was not exactly so at 
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home. Here and there a voice might be 
heard, which spoke of the insecurity of 
General Elphinstone’s position, cut off from 
all communication with British India, except 
so far as a barbarous tribe, paid for the pur- 
pose, might keep open the passes in his rear; 
and dependent for every morsel of food upon 
the good faith of a people proverbially faith- 
less. But who regarded such a voice? Whig 
statesmen and Whig editors alike laughed it 
to scorn. General Elphinstone was just as 
secure at Cabul as Lord Auckland could be 
at Calcutta. ‘There was neither the power 
nor the will to disturb him. ‘The Affghans, 
as anation, were delighted to find themselves 
once more under the mild sway of their le- 
gitimate sovereign ; and granting that a chief 
might continue here and there hostile, what 
could one or two refractory clans do against 
a whole people ? 

Such arguments as these were, of course, 
accepted as conclusive. ‘The croakers gradu- 
ally became ashamed of themselves and held 
their tongues, except in the case of that do- 
ting old Duke alone, who persevered in as- 
serting that the main difficulties of the under- 
taking were yet to be developed. 

Right merry and cheerful were the des- 
patches which came by every overland mail 
to Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row. The 
conquered country was gradually settling 
down into order. A good police was organ- 
ized in the city, and one or two expeditions, 
which had been undertaken against one or 
two predatory hordes, would be sure to put 
a stop to the petty disturbances that now and 
then occurred in the provinces. So strong, 
indeed, did the commissioner feel himself, 
that already he was beginning to consider how 
the expenses, incidental upon the position of 
himself and his colleagues, might be dimin- 
ished. He could not, it is true, recommend 
that the salaries of individuals should be 
diminished, It was absolutely necessary 
that gentlemen representing John Company 
should be able to support the dignity of their 
stations; but then he did think that the amount 
of force kept at Cabul was unnecessarily 
great, and to the plan of subsidizing the Be- 
loochees he wholly objected. ‘The paying to 
them of so many thousand rupees per annum, 
avowedly as the price of their guarding the 
roads to and from the Indus, was not only a 
lavish and idle expenditure of public money, 
but it brought disgrace upon the English 
name. Accordingly the payments were or- 
dered to cease, and Sir John Hobhouse, as if 
suddenly infected with the spirit of Joseph 
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Hume, filled up a despatch with the expres- 
sions of his high approval, and sent it off to 
the far sighted and economical commissioner. 

A lull, ominous because profound and of 
long continuance, followed the adjustment of 
this matter. ‘There came no tidings from 
India for several months, or if there did, no- 
body cared to inquire into their purport, for 
by this time the public mind at home was 
grown restless and dissatisfied under the con- 
tinued pressure of Whig misgovernment. In 
fact, there was a complete revolution in the 
tastes and fancies of the legislature; and the 
Melbourne ministry, to their great surprise, 
found themselves in a minority “of cne in their 
own parliament. Of the issues of that defeat 
we need not stop to make mention. Instead 
of resigning, like men of sense and principle, 
and thus allowing their sovereign to stand 
fair with the country, they prevailed upon 
her to dissolve, and were soundly beaten at 
a general election, wherein all the arts that 
base minds ever have recourse to were called 
into operation in the hope of saving their 
places. 

‘The excitement of the moment caused In- 
dia and all connected with it to be forgotten. 
Men struggled, as if for life and death, to 
bring in their favourite candidates; and when 
a Conservative majority of some ninety had 
fairly kicked the incapables adrift. there was 
but one feeling, that of joy and triumph, from 
Caithness to Cornwall. But searcely had 
the renegades rendered up taeir portfolios, 
when rumours of some terrible miscarriage 
in their foreign policy began to circulate. 
There was bad news from the East. Some- 
thing or another had gone wrong in the scene 
of Lord Keane’s glories, though what that 
something might be no one pretended to de- 
clare. ‘The routed Whigs, of course, denied 
the charge. ‘The Beloochees, it was true, 
had turned restive on finding their annuity 
stopped ; but General Sale was marching 
against them with an adequate force, and all 
would be brought right in the twinkling of 
an eye. Was itso? Let the frightful cata- 
strophe of the Bolan pass answer our ques- 
tion. Like the bursting of a thunder-cloud, 
came upon us, all at once, intelligence that 
Affghanistan was in a flame. Our gallant 
army had been surprised at Cabul; our com- 
missioner and general had both lost their 
heads; there had been fighting without vic- 
tory; endurance without escape from danger; 
negotiations led to nothing; and, finally, a 
safe conduct, and a retreat. We gladly draw 
a veil over all that followed; for even to look 
17* 


back upon it now,—now that our national 
credit has been retrieved,—is agony. But 
this much we are bound to say:—That the 
old Duke ceased, from that hour, to elicit the 
contemptuous pity of Lord Palmerston: his 
obstinacy might remain, but he was no longer 
in his dotage. 

Thus far we have followed the thread of 
Whig policy in its dealings with Affghanis- 
tan. We have now to speak of the steps 
taken by a Conservative government, in order 
to disentangle the skein and to save India. 
For it was not the mere loss of 9,000, 10,000, 
or 12,000 men that England had to deplore, 
the prestige of her military renown was gone: 
her Asiatic neighbours, on every side, “from 
Ava to the Punjaub, saw this, and exhibited 
a hearty disposition to take ailvantage of it. 
The Sikhs, as if some new light had burst in 
upon them, began to collect troops in various 
quarters. ‘he Ameers of Scinde, and even 
the chief of Punjaub, drew themselves up; 
the Ghoorcas, once the terror of our best dis- 
ciplined Sepoys, furbished up their old match- 
locks, and an army of 40,000 or 50,000 Bur- 
mese moved towards Arracan. Neither were 
the tidings of General Elphinstone’s over- 
throw lost upon the disaffected within our 
own provinces. From one extremity of In- 
dia to another,—from the Himalaya moun- 
tains to Cape Comorin,—the Mussulman 
portion of the hundred millions of people 
who own the sway of Great Britain, pricked 
up their ears and indulged in dreams of 
recovered dominion for their race. In the 
mosques at Delhi, under the very eyes of the 
British authorities, thanksgivings were pub- 
licly offered up for the victories achieved by 
the faithful; while neither less alarming nor 
less new, a spirit of mutiny began to show 
itself in more than one native regiment. ‘The 
Whigs, in the giddiness produced by the suc- 

cess of their first efforts, had boasted much 
of the boldness of their policy, and desired us 
to watch its results, We did watch them; 
and we found that by the influence of Whig 
policy every stone in the fabric of our Indian 
empire was shaken, and that one misfortune 
more, let it come from what quarter it might, 
was not unlikely to bring down the noble 
ruin on our heads. 

It was under such circumstances, and at 
such a moment, that Lord Ellenborough 
accepted the office of governor-general, and 
proceeded to his station. He carried with 
him the confidence of a Conservative admin- 
istration, the best wishes of a Conservative 
parliament, unlimited discretion from the 
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Court of Directors and the Board of Control, 
and the hatred of the Whigs. Of all these 
various deposits he proved himself worthy. 
Confident in the gallantry and perseverance 
of General Sale, he made no premature at- 
tempt to carry relief to Jellalabad, nor con- 
templated, for one moment, a reiteration of 
that insane advance of which the disaster of 
Cabul was but the legitimate issue. His first 
act was to issue a proclamation, which at once 
restored confidence to the timid and confirm- 
ed the doubtful in their allegiance; his next 
to assemble such a force on the Indus as 
should render resistance on the part of the 
Affghans and treachery among the Seikhs 
alike hopeless. He knew that time spent in 
organising a sufficient army was not time 
wasted; and he held his generals back from 
striking a blow till they could strike home. 
Never was there so base and groundless a 
calumny as that which charged him with the 
design of aiming only at the relief of Sale, 
and then retiring without an effort to recover 
the prisoners. Lord Ellenborough’s views 
have never changed since he first assumed 
the reins of government. He is too sound a 
politician not to be aware that defeat must be 
retrieved at all hazards by a power which 
depends on the sword. He might feel, even 
as we do, that the Affghan war was an un- 
just one; but he could not withdraw from it 
till he should have re-established in Central 
Asia the conviction of British invincibility. 
Wherefore, with consummate prudence he 
collected his strength, hiding all the while his 
real object from the world; and launched it 
at last with a degree of vigour, before which 
every obstacle gave way. 

We wish that we had space enough at our 
command to institute a rigid comparison be- 
tween the plans of the last and of the first 
British campaign across the Indus. The task 
would be as pleasant to us as we are vain 
enough to think it would be instructive to 
our readers; for in truth it would lead us to 
contrast the very spirits of Whiggery and 
Conservatism together. For the present, 
however, we must put a restraint upon our 
inclinations; yet we may not quit this part of 
our subject without adverting to the last act 
in the eventful drama—Lord Ellenborough’s 
noble proclamation. As was to be expected, 
the manliness with which he denounces 
the policy of his predecessor, and his frank 
avowal of the determination of England to 
confine herself henceforth within the Sut- 
ledge as a boundary, have excited the bitter 
spleen of the Whigs. Poor Lord Palmerston 
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is well-nigh beside himself. So pressing, in- 
deed, is his bile, that it hurries him into a 
course of conduct not less indiscreet than it 
is violent; for he is wasting his small strength 
in the concoction of articles for the Morning 
Chronicle, and will leave himself nothing 
whatever to say when the question comes 
under discussion in the House of Commons. 
Yet to what, after all, do the ex-foreign se- 
cretary’s charges amount? ‘To some breach 
of official etiquette; some innovation upon 
established usage; which restricts, it would 
appear, each incoming governor from con- 
demning in words the conduct of his prede- 
cessor, while it leaves him at liberty to regu- 
late his own by a standard diametrically op- 
posed to it. Was there ever cause of anger 
so childish; and in a Whig, so ludicrously 
at variance with professed principle? We 
really thought that it had been a recognised 
axiom among Reformers, that to considera- 
tions of the public weal all things else should 
give way, at least we remember that it was 
on this principle that every great measure 
used to be both propounded and carried 
through when Whiggery was in the ascen- 
dant. 

But Whiggery is not the ascendant now; 
and, therefore, the noble ex-secretary be- 
comes irate. Nevertheless, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has said his say, and there is no with- 
drawing from it. ‘The people of India have 
been told that though one governor-general 
may be hurried into the commission of moral 
wrong, another is not bound to persevere in 
it; and receiving at the same time the most 
convincing proof that this determination to 
act honestly is the result neither of weakness 
nor of terror, they bow the head and wonder. 
The results are, that all which the Whigs 
had put in jeopardy, the Conservatives have 
re-established and confirmed. ‘The valuable 
treasure wasted, and the still more valuable 
lives thrown away, are indeed lost to the 
country for ever. But the persuasion that 
the military strength of England sets all effort 
to shake it at defiance, is more firmly rooted 
than ever in the Asiatic mind. Our Indian 
empire, which one short year ago seemed on 
the eve of dissolution, is stronger than it has 
ever yet been since its foundations were laid; 
for the governor-general’s avowed determina- 
tion to keep at peace himself, and to force 
his neighbours into the adoption of a similar 
policy, has disarmed all hostility, not towards 
us alone, but on the part of the different na- 
tive powers, one towards another. 

So much for the difference between a 
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Whig and a Conservative system of manag- 
ing the affairs, of what for distinction’s sake 
we must call Central Asia. Let us next turn 
our eyes upon China; where, as well as in 
Affghanistan, a curious game of battledore 
and shuttlecock has been played by the rival 
factions. ‘The Whigs themselves will scarcely 
deny that under their régime the war with 
China began. ‘The Whigs themselves must 
admit, that within one short year after the 
accession of the ‘Tories to power the war 
with China has been brought toa close. Are 
not these two sentences worth a whole vol- 
ume of argumentation? Does not the plain 
matter of fact involved in them weigh heavier 
than a thousand syllogisms? ** Oh, but,’” say 
the Whigs, ‘* you are not dealing fairly by 
us! ‘The war was none of ours. It has 
been impending ever since our countrymen 
began to hold communication with the Chi- 
nese people; indeed nothing but the apathy 
of previous governments prevented its occur- 
rence long ago. And as to the successes 
about which you make a song, they are the 
results of arrangements made by us, of which 
you have had the good fortune to carry out 
the execution.”’ Modest assumptions these, 
especially the latter. We must endeavour to 
ascertain, by the process of analysis and ex- 
amination, how far their candour corresponds 
with their simplicity. 

The Whigs say that they are not respon- 
sible for the rupture that occured in 1838. 
They admit that hostilities were precipitated 
by the boldness which the opium-dealers 
forced their drug at that time into the Chinese 
market; but they scout the idea that either 
by the government at home, or by Captain 
Elliot their representative abroad, the smug- 
ling trade in opium was encouraged. Let us 
do the Whigs justice: there is great truth 
in these allegations. ‘The opium-trade has 
never, since the closing of the port of Macao, 
been countenanced by any person in au- 
thority. Connived at, it might be, for the 
best of all reasons—because the power to put 
it down was wanting; but it was certainly 
not encouraged, far less fostered by her ma- 
jesty’s commissioner as a source of national 
or legitimate revenue. Still we repeat what 
we have already affirmed, that the responsi- 
bility of the late war rests wholly on the 
Whigs, and the following is the process by 
which we prove it. 

Of an empire so far removed beyond the 
utmost limits of Eastern Asia as to have 
escaped a visitation from both the Macedo- 


us with but few and uncertain hints. ‘That 
its inhabitants were the Sine, or Thine, 
spoken of by Arrian, as importing raw and 
manufactured silks by way of Bactria into the 
west, has indeed been conjectured, and is by 
no means improbable. But the notice which 
he takes of them is by far too vague to permit 
our building upon it any theory whatever ; 
and it seems now to be admitted, that except 
by Arrian alone they are never so much as 
alluded to in the classic authors. Sull we 
have the best right to assume that long before 
the Roman empire had attained to the sum- 
mit of its power, that of China was become 
pretty much whatat this day we find it. ‘The 
great moralist and historian Confucius was, 
for example, a contemporary of Herodotus, 
and his historical works profess to be no 
more than a compilation from the writings of 
earlier annalists. While, therefore, we feel 
justified in treating as mythological the tales 
which would carry us back to the times of 
Puonkoo and his immediate successors, we 
are constrained to acknowledge that under 
the fables which they relate, no trivial por- 
tion of truth must lie concealed. 

Like other branches of the human family, 
the Chinese, though dwelling apart from the 
rest of the world, appear in ancient times to 
have undergone the sort of rude discipline 
which frequent wars of tribe against tribe 
supply. When Confucius lived, for exam- 
ple (and he died B. c. 477,) that which is 
now one enormous empire was divided into 
several nations; having, however, a common 
origin and common manners. By the chiefs 
or sovereigns of the whole of these the philo- 
sopher was held in such respect, that his 
counsels appear to have preserved peace 
among them during the threescore years and 
ten of his public career. But his death gave 
the signal for a recommencement of contests, 
out of which the consolidation of the empire 
gradually arose. Accordingly about the year 
B.c. 240, we find China divided into a pre- 
dominant sovereignty on the one hand, com- 
prehending that portion of the present empire 
which lies to the north of the Great Keang; 
and on the other, into a swarm of lesser prin- 
cipalities, over which, by degrees, the em- 
peror extended his sway; till, finally, in the 
year of our Lord 260, the lesser states seem 
to have been absorbed; and China, in its 
geographical relations, became such as we 
now find it. 

It is not to be supposed that the Chinese 
were all this while exempt from what we may 
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Tartars early broke in upon them; indeed, it 
was to resist their invasions that, in the year 
B.c. 201, the great wall of China was erected. 
A stupendous fabric it was, a stupendous 
fabric it still continues to be, standing forth 
at the end of 2000 years a momument of 
human labour and ingenuity; which, begin- 
ning at the Gulf of Pekin, runs all the way 
to Western ‘Tartary,—a space of not fewer 
than fifteen hundred miles ;--and it is no- 
where in ruins. But the Chinese wall, like 
that of Antoninus in North Britain, proved 
but a poor defence against the barbarians 
whom it was designed to exclude. ‘They 
learned to surmount it under various leaders, 
at different points and in various ages, till, by 
and by, incursions which were undertaken 
with a view to plunder ended in the acquisi- 
tion of dominion. ‘The Mongols under Kablai 
Khan were the first foreigners who won and 
retained the throne of this extensive portion 
of the inhabited world. ‘They were displaced, 
in 1366, by a native race, the Mings; who, 
in their turn, though not till after a long and 
fierce war, made way for the founder of the 
present Tartar dynasty. And here it is wor- 
thy of remark, that in the founders of the 
existing dynasty there was united, through 
frequent intermarriages, the blood of almost 
all the races by whom the throne of China 
has been filled. ‘The adoption by them, there- 
fore, and their followers and descendants, of 
customs at variance with those of a nomadic 
life, is a circumstance less to be wondered at 
than speculators on such subjects are apt to 
imagine. The Manchow Tartars were almost 
as much Chinese in feeling amid their native 
fortresses as on the plains of Nankin; it is 
not surprising that they should have become 
Chinese in more than feeling after they had 
made themselves masters of the empire. 
The truth, however, is, that the triumph 
of Chinese over ‘Tartar customs was much 
less complete than historians in general repre- 
sent it to have been. In the matter of dress, 
for example, it was the vanquished who gave 
way to the taste of their conquerors, not the 
conquerors who yielded to the prejudices of 
the vanquished; and so complete has been 
the triumph of the ‘Tartar over the Chinese 
costume, that of the latter you find no traces 
except upon the stage. Moreover, in points 
of.greater importance than the shaving of the 
head or the arrangement of a pig-tail, the 
Tartars innovated upon the usages of their 
new subjects. Under their native sovereigns 
the Chinese appear to have coveted rather 
than shunned a free communication in trade 
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and diplomacy with the rest of the world. 
Ho-ty, one of the most distinguished of the 
Han dynasty, sent a minister in the year 94, 
as far as Arabia; while in the reign of ‘T'ra- 
jan, a victorious Chinese general led his 
army to the shores of the Caspian. More- 
over, in the same reign, namely, a.p. 161, a 
mission proceeded from Rome itself, with a 
view to draw the connexion between the two 
states closer, and the persons composing it 
are represented to have reached the Chinese 
capital; but, as they returned without having 
effecied any thing, and have left no records 
of their proceedings behind them, the mere 
fact of their voyage (for they went by sea) 
is all of which we can now speak. 

That a portion of the Ten Tribes made 
their way into China, and are distinctly 
traceable there in the second century belore 
Christ, seems to be a fact well established. 
Their descendants, indeed, are still spoken 
of in the province of Houan, where they 
principally reside as ‘* the sect that pluck out 
the sinew; and an account which they give 
of themselves, as delivered to us by Pére 
Gozani, the Jesuit, settles the point of their 
origin and Jineage. From the ancient Chi- 
nese, they seem to have sustained no perse- 
cution on account of their religion, or for any 
other cause. Neither was there a disposition 
manifested to oppose by authority the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in China, either when 
it was first carried thither by the Nestorians 
so early as the middle of the seventh century, 
or at a subsequent period when Innocent LV. 
sent Giovanni Carpini to superintend the 
affairs of the church in that quarter. More- 
over, Chinese junks used to make their way 
at that time as far as the coast of Malabar. 
These not only traded on liberal terms with 
the people whose shores they visited, but 
they were the bearers of messengers com- 
missioned by the court of Nankin to invite 
foreigners to an unreserved commercial in- 
tercourse with all the ports of the Chinese 
empire. It is not, therefore, with the Chi- 
nese, but with their Tartar rulers that the 
blame rests of establishing a restrictive sys- 
tem in trade; and even of the Tartars there 
were several who broke through the unwise 
system, though never so effectually as to ap- 
ply a radical cure to the evil. 

The government of the extraordinary peo- 
ple of whom we are writing is, and has been 
from time immemorial, patriarchal. What 
the father of a family is to his children, a 
mandarin, or magistrate of a district, is to his 
district; what a mandarin of the first class is 
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to his province, the emperor is assumed to 
be to the whole body of his subjects. Im- 
plicit, unquestioning, and cheerful obedience 
is indeed the one great moral precept which, 
from the first dawn of reason up to the sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body, is impressed 
upon the mind of the Chinese; and so firm 
is the hold which the principle has taken 
upon all classes, that to act under any cir- 
cumstances in contravention of it seems to 
be impossible. Whatever the magistrate re- 
quires to be done, that the people are pre- 
pared to do at any amount or sacrifice. ‘he 
whole maratime population once abandoned 
their homes and retired inland, because the 
government conceived that except by making 
a desert along the margin of the sea, they 
should not be able to deliver themselves from 
a band of pirates that harassed them. And 
we cannot doubt that were a similar mandate 
issued to-morrow, not Canton only, but the 
entire sea-board from the Gulf of ‘Tongquin 
to that of Ley-Tong, would in like manner 
be left to us desolate. 

‘The moral sense is among the Chinese far 
more accurately defined than among any 
other nation of the East. In their dealings 
with foreigners, they are indeed, represented 
as practising chicanery to a frightful extent, 
and as habitual violators of their engage- 
ments. But let us remember, in the first 
place, that it is with the very refuse of the 
Chinese population that foreigners for the 
most part come in contact; and in the next, 
that in these respects the Chinese only fol- 
low the example which foreigners have too 
often set them. Among themselves they ap- 
pear to be honest, industrious, frugal, tem- 
perate, cheerful. ‘They are, moreover, the best 
educated people upon the face of the earth. 
Out of the countless millions that constitute 
the population of the empire, there is scarce- 
ly a man who is not able to read and write 
sufficiently for the ordinary purposes of life; 
and of other acquirements than mere reading 
and writing, a respectable share goes down 
to the very lowest classes. In fact, a Chi- 
nese, be his owa state what it may, is im- 
pelled by every conceivable motive to bestow 
a good education upon his son. For not 
only is this required of him by the law, but 
as there is no hereditary nobility in the em- 
pire, place, pay, honour, rank, authority, are 
all open to be competed for, and are all given 
as the rewards of intelligence and learning. 

Of the great ingenuity of the Chinese in 
most of the arts of civilized life, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. ‘The art of print- 





ing was known and practised among them 
full five hundred years before its invention 
in Europe. ‘They do not, it is true, make 
use of leaden types, and their system of com- 
posing differs, of course, essentially from 
ours. But their wooden frames serve all the 
purposes of the very best stereotype; and 
they multiply books through the means of 
such types with astonishing rapidity. In 
like manner, their manufactures in silk, por- 
celain, cotton, and even in iron, are ingenious 
and beautiful in the extreme. They make 
no use, it is true, of linen or even of calico 
in their apparel; they wear no shirts, neither 
are their beds supplied with sheets, or their 
tables with tablecloths. But the silken gar- 
ments which are universally worn in sum- 
mer, and the furs in which the higher orders 
shroud themselves in winter, are at once of 
excellent texture and of great value. The 
latter constitute one of the principal imports 
both by sea and land into China. 

The Chinese are not only a civilized, but 
in their own way a refined people. ‘They 
have some odd customs, such as wearing the 
hat as a mark of respect in the presence of a 
superior, cleaning the soles of their shoes 
with whitening, placing the honoured guest 
on the left hand; but in the main they are to 
the full as attentive to what they regard as 
the elegancies of life as the natives of any of 
the most cultivated nations of Europe. In 
this respect, indeed, they differ essentially 
from the inhabitants of the west, that among 
them fashions and usages never vary. ‘The 
style of dress in which the Chinese arrays 
himself at the present hour was adopted by 
his forefathers many generations back; and 
any attempt to innovate upon it, if it were 
not put down by the strong arm of the law, 
would inevitably bring public scorn upon its 
author. Nor is it in reference exclusively to 
such subjects as these—to the cut of their 
garments, to the furnishing of their apart- 
ments, to the architecture of the houses 
themselves, or to any other point connected 
with private life, that public opinion exer- 
cises among the Chinese a great and salutary 
influence. ‘The government itself, however 
despotic in theory, pays in the system of its 
operations extreme deference to this princi- 
ple, while the people manifest their respect 
for it in the most open and undisguised man- 
ner. A striking example of what we are 
now saying is given in Mr. Davis’s valuable 
work, Zhe Chinese. He tells us, that owing 
to the peculiar organization of society in 
Canton, the place is proverbial throughout 
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China for the loose morality both of its 
rulers and merchants; yet that, even there, 
a strictly just and conscientious mandarin 
goes not without his reward. Such an one, 
not many years ago, obtained the government 
of the province. He would neither accept 
presents from the Hong merchants, nor shut 
his eyes to their knavery; and when the 
time came for his making room for a succes- 
sor, the entire population of the city turned 
out to do him honour. They clothed him in 
a robe of many brilliant colours; they pulled 
off his boots as he was going to enter his 
sedan, supplied him with a new pair, and 
kept the old ones as a relic. Nor was it in 
the city alone that the feeling showed itself. 
At every town and village through which he 
passed, till he had attained the extreme limits 
of his district, the same thing occurred; and 
some scores of pairs of boots laid up as relics 
in some scores of different places, bear testi- 
mony to his worth and to the respect which 
it procured for him. 

The houses of the Chinese are in their 
own way both handsome and commodious. 
Travellers describe those belonging to the 
upper classes as very similar in their form 
and style of architecture to the habitations 
discovered at Pompeii; for they are general- 
ly built in a sort of quadrangle, and have the 
windows to look out upon the interior of the 
square. ‘They are, however, larger than 
the Roman houses, that is to say, they cover 
a more extended space, though they never 
rise in height above two stories from the 
ground; and their internal arrangements, not 
less than the style of their furniture, seem to 
be peculiar. You find, for example, under 
a common roof, saloons, sleeping cham- 
bers, pleasure-gardens, artificial lakes, rocks, 
woods, and kitchens. They have chairs, 
heavy and high-backed, which they cover 
with silk hangings or scarlet cloth; and 
their living apartments are crowded with 
ornamental jars, cabinets, and spit-boxes. 
For smoking seems to be as much in vogue 
with them as with the polite circles of North 
America; and they do what the Yankees do 
not—provide this species of accommodation 
for their visitors, 

Enormous as the surface extent of China 
is, for it extends full twenty degrees in 
length, and as many in an average breadth, 
it is still the most densely peopled country on 
the face of the earth. ‘Ihe amount of popu- 
lation has been set down in round numbers 
at three hundred millions, but whether the 
statement be better than a rude guess is ques- 
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tionable. Be this, however, as it may, one 
fact is indisputable, that the soil is so entirely 
monopolised in providing sustenance for man, 
that no space has been left for the support of 
the larger quadrupeds. ‘The Chinese horses 
are both few in number, and in strength and 
size diminutive in the extreme. ‘There are 
no pasturages on which to turn out herds, 
or flocks, or beasts of the field. ‘The hog 
abounds, and is generally eaten; but then he 
is almost as useful in life as in death; for he 
does duty as a scavenger about the premises 
of his owner, and is killed and cooked only 
as occasion requires. Dogs, likewise mice, 
rats, cats, and other vermin, all come under 
the head of vivres among the Celestials ; while 
fish, which abound both along the coast and 
in the rivers, supply the mass of the people 
with their food. It is curious enough that 
the potato should not have found favour in 
the sight of the Chinese. But the case is so, 
though of greens and other vegetables they 
are exceedingly fond, notwithstanding that 
rice is their great staple, and their wheat is 
excellent. 

The great means of internal communica- 
tion are supplied in China by rivers and 
canals. Of the former there are two, the 
Yellow River and the Yangste Keang, which, 
in respect to the extent of their course, and 
the volume of water carried down by them 
to the sea, rank second in the known world 
only to the Amazons and the Mississippi. 
Of the latter there are multitudes in every 
direction; but by far the most remarkable is 
the Cha-ho, or * River of Flood-Gates,”’’ 
which, commencing at Lintsing-chow in 
Shantong, is continued beyond the Yellow 
River, and measures from end to end not less 
than six hundred geographical miles, ‘This 
prodigious work, worthy to be spoken of in 
the same breath with the Chinese wall, was 
begun by Kablai Khan, and completed by 
his immediate suecessors, and is of such a 
depth as to float junks of the largest size; 
these being equal in their draught of water 
to an English vessel of, perhaps, three hun- 
dred tons burthen. Moreover, the Imperial 
Canal serves other and highly beneficial pur- 
poses, than by affording a pathway across 
half the breadth of the land. Into it are 
drained innumerable marshes, the districts 
adjacent to which are still subject to be visit- 
ed by intermittent fevers, and would, but for 
the outlet to the stagnant water which the 
eanal affords, prove absolutely uninhabitable. 

The sedan chair is the sort of carriage 
which is chiefly used by persons of influence 
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in China. There are, indeed, little wagons 
for hire, in which persons attached to our 
missions, both in Lord Macartney’s time and 
subsequently, performed part of their journey; 
but the Chinese themselves never have re- 
course to them unless driven to the last shifts. 
Neither the chair nor the wagon is however 
brought into requisition in any quarter where 
a canal or navigable river holds its course, 
unless the expedition be one of ceremony, or 
require a very narrow space of country to be 
traversed. ‘There are no regular posts in 
China for the conveyance of letters; but po- 
nies are kept saddled at appointed stations 
for the convenience of such persons as may 
be employed on the public service; and with 
one of these each mandarin whom the empe- 
ror may honour with a despatch is of course 
supplied. Public carriers for the conveyance 
of baggage and parcels are, however, to be 
found every where. ‘They are perfectly trust- 
worthy, and are paid by the parties making 
use of them at the rate of eightpence of our 
money per diem. It is worthy of remark 
that the Chinese authorities issue passports 
to travellers with as much form as such things 
are managed in Austria or France; and that 
in all their business transactions they differ 
less from ourselves than we differ from the 
Spaniards, or the Turks from the Russians. 

The police of China is excellent. So pro- 
found, indeed, is the people’s reverence for 
the law and its administrators, that a single 
policeman will find out and arrest a malefac- 
tor in the heart of his gang, without incurring 
any risk, or receiving so much as an insult. 
Some of their punishments are severe. ‘They 
put to death by torture in cases of high trea- 
son, and behead or strangle the children of 
the traitor. ‘They apply the lash, likewise, 
without much delicacy, and bring men to 
reason by confinement in the stocks. Yet, 
upon the whole, the law, though exceedingly 
minute, is not vexatious—at least to a people 
who from their infancy are instructed in its 
requirements, and trained up to the obser- 
vance of them. 

In the arts of peace the Chinese are very 
far advanced, ‘Their literature is infinitely 
superior to that of any other Asiatic nation; 
indeed, their theatre may be compared not 
unfavourably with that of ancient Greece, and 
their novels, are some of them capital. In 
the art of war, whether we look to the arm- 
ing or the organization of their troops, they 
are a thousand years behind all the rest of 
the world. Neither have they the slightest 
desire to make advances in it. ‘Their educa- 


tion is all peaceful. ‘They have a proverbial 
saying which sufficiently indicates the horror 
which they entertain of a state of strife, whe- 
ther it be with foreign or domestic enemies, 
‘Better be a dog in peace, than a man in 
anarchy.”’ And the universal subserviency of 
the military to the civil mandarins has, of 
course, a strong tendency to continue the 
feeling. 

Great deference is paid in China to old 
age. ‘The emperor himself, if a grey-headed 
suitor approach the throne, will rise to re- 
ceive him; and as the grey head is honoured 
only because it is an emblem of wisdom, 
learning and acknowledged talent receive the 
same sort of deference every where. We 
have said elsewhere that in China there is 
no hereditary aristocracy. Perhaps the state- 
ment ought to be modified; for the relatives 
of the imperial house enjoy the privilege, 
throughout all generations, of wearing the 
yellow, or imperial colour; while the de- 
scendants of a person ennobled continue noble 
till the fifth generation, each son sinking, 
however, one step below that on which his 
father stood. But if these personages be des- 
titute of personal merit, the mere circum- 
stance of their honourable birth avails them 
little. ‘* By learning,’’ says a Chinese pro- 
verb, ‘* the sons of the common people be- 
come great; without learning, the sons of 
the great become mingled with the mass of 
the people.” 

Three kinds of religion, independently of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, 
appear to have each their votaries in the 
Celestial Empire. ‘The great bulk of the 
people are disciples of Confucius, whose 
theology would seem to have approached 
very near to a pure theism; for, though sac- 
rifices are offered both to heaven and earth— 
these seem to be regarded rather as emblems 
of the Omnipotent than as distinct gods. 
The same may be said of the sort of worship 
which is offered to the emperor, and even to 
his portraits. What the Deity is to the uni- 
verse at large, his vicegerent appears to be 
to the Chinese people; while the vicegerent, 
though he might not refuse the sort of vica- 
rious adoration that is offered to him, de- 


scribes himself as a man, and worships the | 


Universal Father. But the religion of Con- 
fucius does not stand alone. We have Bhud- 
dists in considerable numbers established in 
China, from a date contemporary with the 
personal ministrations of the philosopher ; 
and the sect of ‘Tavu is numerous. The lat- 
ter religionists appear to be absolute atheists, 
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whose moral code bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Epicurus, as his disciples 
corrupted it. Of the Mohammedans, Jews, 
and Christians, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. ‘The first are not very numerous, 
but they receive ample toleration; the second 
are now few in number, and overlooked; 
the third—thanks to the bigotry and folly of 
popes and monks—have well nigh been root- 
ed out from the Celestial empire. It remains 
to be seen how far England will do her duty, 
by striving, discreetly, and by instruments 
adapted to the purpose, to recover for a purer 
faith the ground which the Jesuits once oc- 
cupied; and which, had there been common 
prudence among the rulers of their church, 
they might have held to this day. If she be 
guided by a righteous spirit in this thing, 
then may we count upon a blessing as sure 
to attend her exertions in another way. If 
she either neglect the opportunity which God 
himself appears to have offered, or rush to 
take advantage of it with a fanaticism which 
must defeat its own object, then will she 
prove herself undeserving of the protection 
of Him by whom alone kings reign, and na- 
tions become rich and powerful. 

It has now, we believe, been ascertained, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that the 
ideas which used. to be cherished respecting 
the structure and consequent impracticability 
to foreigners, of the Chinese language, are 
perfectly groundless. ‘he Chinese, like 
every other written tongue, has its alphabet, 
or primitive characters, or roots, out of the 
modifications and different arrangements of 
which all its words arise; and these roots, 
bearing no resemblance whatever to the hie- 
roglyphics of ancient Egypt, amount to two 
hundred and forty, and no more. ‘I'wo hun- 
dred and forty radical letters are, it must be 
admitted, a good round number; rendering 
the language which is compounded of them 
the reverse of easy to him who sits down, at 
middle life, to make himself master of it. But 
it may be mastered, and has been mastered 
already ; and, seeing that there are no varie- 
ties in it, as far atleast as the written charac- 
ter is concerned, the great importance of be- 
coming acquainted with it must be felt by 
every reflecting man. The language of three 
or four hundred millions of human beings is 
something, in comparison with which ail our 
European dialects, yea, even that of ancient 
Greece and Rome, sink into insignificance ; 
for, though the vernacular tongue of one 
Chinese province differ as widely from that 
of another as English differs from Portu- 
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guese, the natives of all employ the same 
written signs to signity the very same things. 
We earnestly trust, therefore, that to public 
employment at any of the newly opened 
ports no man will be admitted who is not 
at least a learner in the Chinese language. 
We cannot doubt that the clergymen who 
may be sent out to look after the spiritual 
welfare of our residents and traders at these 
ports will devote all their spare hours to the 
acquisition of so important an accomplish- 
ment, 

With this great empire, with this extraor- 
dinary people, England first began to aim at 
the establishment of an intercourse at a pe- 
riod comparatively so recent as 1596. It was 
then that three ships were fitted out, by the 
directions of Queen Elizabeth, and despatch- 
ed with letters from her majesty to the Em- 
peror of China, under the charge of one Ben- 
jamin Wood. But the ships in question 
were lost,—no trace of any thing having been 
effected by them was ever discovered; and 
a project entered upon hastily, and in a san- 
guine spirit, was laid aside. Meanwhile, 
however, both the Portuguese and the Dutch 
were pushing a lucrative trade with China, 
not always in the most creditable manner. 
The former, under Perestrillo, Perez de An- 
drade, and Ferdinand Mendes Pinto, soon 
contrived, by the outrages of which they were 
guilty, to bring the very name of a European 
into discredit: the latter after establishing 
themselves on the west side of the island of 
Formosa, suffered a defeat from the Celes- 
tials, and abandoned the station. Neverthe- 
less, neither the one nor the other ceased to 
drive a profitable trade,—even while they 
mutually laboured to undermine each other’s 
credit, and blacken each other’s reputation,— 
while both, so soon as the English did ap- 
pear in the field, turned fiercely against them. 
The consequence was, that the very first 
British fleet that navigated the Yellow River 
was compelled, in self-defence, to engage the 
Bogue forts ; and that the same results follow- 
ed in 1637 which befell in 1840. ‘The ene- 
my’s batteries were silenced; boats’ crews 
of British seamen carried their works by as- 
sault; and the Chinese, laying the blame of 
the quarrel on the Portuguese, were, at the 
very outset, thrashed into good behaviour, 
and commercial intercourse. 

It does not appear that this first enterprise, 
though admitted to have been productive of 
considerable profits to those engaged in it, 
was followed up with much spirit, or very 
quickly. Merchants were then less ven- 
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turous than they are now; and the East In- 
dia Company, under whose auspices the at- 
tempt had been made, appear scarcely to have 
affixed its full value to a trade with China. 
But in 1664, and again in 1676, and subse- 
quently in 1685, fresh voyages occurred, 
which, though determinedly opposed by both 
the Dutch and the Portuguese, resulted fa- 
vourably. At the latter of these periods we 
were admitted to Canton; and in 1736 found 
Amoy and Ningpo opened to us; from 
which, however, owing to the rapacity of 
our traders, we were in due time expelled. 
Canton, after this, became the single empo- 
rium of our trade; and there the Company 
organised, by degrees, its factory. 

We have neither space nor inclination to 
describe all the little quarrels that arose be- 
tween our merchants and the Chinese autho- 
rities. ‘he latter would insist upon our peo- 
ple adoring the emperor: our people refused ; 
and Commodore Anson was, in 1741, called 
in to arrange the difference. And then it 
was that, by a series of well-managed in- 
trigues, the Hong merchants contrived to 
thrust themselves in between the chiefs of 
the English factory and the mandarins ; 
cheating both, deceiving both, and making to 
themselves large profits. Moreover, the mu- 
tual jealousies of the English and the French 
wrought much evil to both parties, and en- 
couraged the Chinese to assume towards all 
foreigners a bearing which was well-nigh in- 
tolerable. Among the atrocious precedents 
which the truckling of the French tended to 
establish, was that of demanding in case a 
Chinese should lose his life, that the party 
who might have been instrumental to the ca- 
lamity should be delivered up; and him, no 
matter whether he were a homicide by mis- 
fortune or by evil design, they uniformly 
strangled. Once, and onee only, the Eng- 
lish yielded to a demand of the sort. ‘The 
gunner of the ship Lady Hughes, while firing 
a salute, having killed a person on shore with 
the wad of one of the guns, the mandarins 
insisted upon his being handed over to them, 
that he might go through the form of a trial; 
and he was surrendered, after the same man- 
darins had pledged their words for his safety. 
‘I'he poor fellow was carried within the gates 
of the city, and publicly strangled,—a sort of 
warning to his countrymen, inall time tocome, 
of which they have never since been forgetful. 

By this time the trade with China was not 
only estimated at its full value, but by the in- 
dependent mercantile interests at home, if 
not by the East India Company, its import- 


ance was much overrated. Mr. Dundas was 
therefore urged to get an embassy despatched 
to Peking ; and in 1788, Colonel Cathcart 
sailed in the Vestal frigate as the king’s re- 
presentative. But the death of Colonel Cath- 
eart, which occurred in the Straits of Sunda, 
rendered this endeavour abortive ; nor was it 
revived till 1792, when Lord Macartney, in 
the Lion, went forth on a similar errand. Of 
his lordship’s mission, and of the results to 
which it led, we do not think that we are re- 
quired to give any account. The object which 
he sought to attain was not accomplished. 
No ports were opened to our trade in gene- 
ral except Canton alone; and the license es- 
pecially granted to one ship, the Hindostan, 
to communicate with the people of Chusan, 
and the parts adjacent, ought to have taught 
us that we were not such losers by the ar- 
rangement as was generally supposed. The 
Hindostan had accompanied the Lion in 
her ouwtard voyage, and was laden with 
every variety of goods which the English 
market could produce; yet, though she offer- 
ed them at Chusan, at Ningpo, and else- 
where, not a Chinese dealer would look at 
them. ‘The Chinese were quite ready to 
trade, but it must be in theirown way. ‘They 
would exchange their teas and silks for our 
silver, or, in an underhand way, for opium. 
But our cottons, cutlery, linens, and manufac- 
tured wares in general, they positively re- 
fused to accept as articles of barter. 

And here, by the way, it is necessary to 
observe, that not now for the first time was 
this sort of experiment tried; neither was 
the result different on this occasion from 
what it had previously been. ‘The Chi- 
nese are, and have long been, expert manu- 
facturers of every sort of article, whether for 
dress or otherwise, of which they stand in 
need. ‘They will take from foreigners the 
raw material, whether it be linen thread, 
skins, pig-iron, or woollen fleeces ; but they 
reject the same material, either woven or 
wrought to their hands, and refuse to sell 
their commodity, except for bullion or opium. 
‘he consequence has been, that, up to the 
present moment, though we have annually 
imported teas, to the value of some four mil- 
lions sterling, we have invariably paid for it 
at the rate of, perhaps, a million and a half 
in Spanish dollars, and two millions and a 
half, or thereabouts, in smuggled opium. 
For it is worthy of remark, that the trade 
in opium, which was once openly and fair- 
ly carried on at Macao, degenerated into a 
smuggling commerce, after the jealousy of 
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the Portuguese had driven it away; and, as 
we shall take occasion presently to explain, 
assumed the importance which now attaches 
to it, only after the natural and necessary re- 
sults of Whig legislation began to develope 
themselves. 

We need not stop to speak of the little 
jars which from time to time occurred, while 
the Company’s agent continued supreme at 
Canton, and the Hong merchants were his 
sole customers. ‘I'he Hong merchants were 
too deeply interested in the continuance of 
the trade, long to endure an interruption of it; 
and to this measure the Company’s represen- 
tative often had recourse, and never without 
producing a salutary result. Accordingly, 
though we are far from doubting that Lord 
Amherst’s mission in 1816 did something— 
yea, and a good deal—to improve the rela- 
tions of this country with China, we are 
quite sure that in bringing both Hongs and 
mandarins to their senses, the chief of the 
factory at Canton was an infinitely more ef- 
ficient instrument. For, let it never be for- 
gotten, that under the Company’s flag Eu- 
ropeans of all nations found protection; that 
the gentlemen in charge of the Company’s 
factory were intrusted with almost absolute 
power; that they could send out of the Chi- 
nese seas any British vessels which might 
dare to violate the regulations which they 
had passed for the management of the trade, 
and that this authority over their own coun- 
trymen gave them, in the eyes of the natives, 
a degree of consequence, of which it is diffi- 
cult to understand the full importance. Well 
might the Duke of Wellington, in his me- 
morable protest against throwing open the 
trade, denounce the measure as one fraught 
with incalculable mischief. ‘I’o be sure, the 
same power which in all other cases brings 
good out of evil, whether the evil, threatened 
or incurred, be physical or moral, may, and 
probably will, render the blunders of the 
Whigs conducive to the measure of human 
happiness and to the advancement of true re- 
ligion. But that the Whigs are strictly re- 
sponsible for the late war, and for all the 
misfortunes to which it might have given 
rise, is just as certain as that to them the 
East India Company stand indebted for the 
renewal of their charter, shorn of the clauses 
which gave to it its chief value, by ensuring 
to them a monopoly of the trade with Canton. 

The expulsion of our countrymen from 
Macao the intrigues of the Portuguese, led, 
so early as 1822, to the establishment, on a 
very limited scale, of contraband trade in 
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opium all along the eastern coast of China. 
The harbours being every where excellent, 
the smuggler managed to land his drug and 
to bring ‘off, in exchange, silver, or silk, and 
so long as the Company’s authority remained 
unshaken, he did so quietly, and without an- 
noyance to any one. But in 1833 the Com- 
pany’s privileges ceased, and the hardihood 
of those who called themselves free-traders 
became immediately conspicuous. Another 
experiment on the fitness of British manu- 
factures as articles of barter had been made 
in 1832. It proved as profitless as all that 
went before it; and now resolute and, in 
some sort, desperate men, finding that opium 
alone would go down, poured it in upon the 
Chinese like water. Meanwhile, between 
the mandarins at Canton and Lord Napier, 
the first commissioner under the new order 
of things, serious differences had arisen. 
His lordship came out as the king’s repre- 
sentative; he would have nothing to say to 
the Hong merchants; he brought with him 
no credentials addressed to the emperor, but 
only a sort of letter of recommendation to the 
viceroy of the province. Was there ever 
such blundering heard of? Were the Whigs 
themselves, visionary as we admit them to 
have been, so insane as to imagine that a 
people like the Chinese would arrive, as it 
were by intuition, at a knowledge of all the 
novel vagaries in which they might judge it 
expedient to indulge? ‘The Chinese knew 
something about ‘** the Company,’’ and had 
long been accustomed to respect the individu- 
als who represented at Canton the majesty of 
that abstract idea—the Chinese were sufli- 
ciently enlightened to understand the position 
of a functionary, who, professing to repre- 
sent the sovereign of a remote and indepen- 
dent nation, might lay his credentials before 
their own sovereign and treat with him as 
with an equal ;—but this curious anomaly 
which our Whig ministers introduced to them 
—this personage, who, retaining no share of 
the power which the Company’s chief had 
exercised, yet claimed to be regarded as the 
representative of England’s majesty, and 
who, setting up this claim, presented a sort 
of deprecatory episitle, not to the emperor, 
but to one of the emperor’s least dignified 
lieutenants, the Chinese did not know what 
to make of him—and, as a matter of course, 
treated him with the most absolute indiffer- 
ence. Lord Napier began by declaring that 
his instructions forbade him to hold any com- 
munication with the Hong merchants. ‘The 
viceroy of the province positively refused to 
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treat with him at all, except through that re- | 
spectable corporation, and within a month or 
two after his arrival at Canton, the commis- 
sioner was constrained to strike his flag and 
to retire to Macoa in disgust, where he died. 

‘The Whigs say that they are not responsi- 
ble for the late war, inasmuch as the proceed- 
ings of the Chinese authorities, while seek- 
ing to suppress the contraband trade in opium, 
were past all endurance. ‘The Whigs are 
at once right and wrong. ‘They are right in 
what they say of the violence and bad faith 
of Governor Linn from first to last; they are 
wholly wrong in this—that they put out of 
sight the gross and inexcusable folly which 
marked their own method of substituting the 
king’s authority in Canton for that of the 
Company. ‘The truth is, that not one of the 
commissioners under the act of 1833 had, or 
now has, the smallest authority to dictate to 
such merchants as may send ships to the 
Chinese coast, on what terms, or according 
to what system, they shall carry on the trade. 
The opium-dealers knew this, and were not 
slow to take advantage of it. ‘They pushed 
their nefarious speculations so far that the 
attention of the imperial government was 
drawn to them, and the emperor’s deputy, 
finding that there was no longer a British 
chief at Canton, hastened in his own way, to 
abate the nuisance. Hence the violences 
which marked the proceeding of the Chinese 
in the early part of 1837; hence the arrest 
of the whole body of British subjects resident 
at Canton in 1838; and hence the appeal to 
arms which Captain Elliot was forced to 
make, after he had given his assent, in order 
to save the lives of very many British sub- 
jects, to the seizure of all the opium which 
might be found either ashore or embarked 
on board of ships, whose commanders con- 
ceived that they were protected, at least from 
foreign violence, by the British flag that 
waved over them. In few words, the late 
war was not the result of any blunders or 
weakness on the part of Captain Elliot, 
Whig though he be. Captain Elliot could 
not help himself. He was forced into every 
act which he perpetrated by the radical feeble- 
ness of the authority under which he acted. 
He would willingly have done better had 
the means been afforded him; indeed, he 
proposed to the Chinese a co-operation of 
his authority with theirs for the suppression 
of smuggling. But as they were totally at a 
loss in what light to regard him, they reject- 
ed his offer, and so the opium was seized 





and hostilities began. 


It appears, then, that the blame which was 
so liberally thrown upon Captain Elliott at- 
taches, not to him, but to the government 
which he served. ‘They legislated in a hurry, 
as they have invariably done, and the defects 
of the law, rather than any designed obliquity 
of purpose, involved their country in hostili- 
ties with China. And now what shall we 
say touching the peace? Was that the work 
of the Whigs? We trow not. In all Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet we defy the most pry- 
ing to detect one name concerning which it 
could with truth be asserted that it distin- 
guishes a man qualified to conduct any war 
to a successful termination. Besides, were 
they not nearly three years about it? And 
are not the characteristics of all their opera- 
tions feebleness, mistaken parsimony, and 
shame? No, my Lord Palmerston, you may 
fill column after column in the Morning 
Chronicle, but you will not convince us, nor, 
indeed, any reflecting person, that the peace 
of Nankin is not the result of the military 
operations of the last eight months; and 
under whose auspices these operations were 
carried on, we need not stop to particularise. 
The Duke may have fallen into his dotage 
at the time he warned you against your mad 
march into Affghanistan; but he has won- 
derfully recovered his faculties since the dis- 
asters thereby incurred called for a remedy, 
and the opportunity of suggesting a plan for 
bringing China to its senses was afforded him. 

And now, repeating the substance of the 
sentences with which this paper began, name- 
ly, that the tale of these two wars, if fully 
and fairly told, will be replete with instruc- 
tion, we cannot lay aside the pen without 
addressing a word or two of sober remon- 
strance to the manufacturing and trading por- 
tion of our readers. We are not surprised 
to hear that they are filled with hope and joy 
at the prospect of finding in China a ready 
market for their wares. The idea of bring- 
ing some three or four hundred millions of 
civilized men into communication with the 
great European family is, indeed, a glorious 
one. Neither do we doubt, that in the course 
of ages, China will trade with England— 
aye, and with France and Germany too—on 
a footing of the most perfect good under- 
standing and reciprocity. But we warn our 
countrymen against building too much at the 
outset on the benefits which the opening of 
the four new ports are said to promise. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that the Chinese of 
1843 are essentially different in their tastes 
and habits from the Chinese of 1833. At 
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the earlier period, however, we know that 
they could not be prevailed upon to accept 
our manufactured articles in exchange for the 
goods which alone they had to offer; and 
by far the most important of these goods 
being tea, it were worse than madness to 
count on any large accession to our commer- 
cial wealth by any excess in its importation. 
When, therefore, we read of increased ac- 
tivity in the manufacturing districts, arising 
out of the Chinese war, and dependant on 
the Chinese trade for its continuance, we 
confess that the intelligence only fills us with 
alarm, for we are old enough to remember 
the frightful crash of 1825, and we have no 
desire whatever to witness a renewal of it. 

So much for Whig policy, the obvious ten- 
dency of which will, we trust, be dragged 
into the light of day so soon as parliament 
shall assemble. Now one word to the Chris- 
tian world, which cannot, unless its eyes be 
judiciously blinded, fail of seeing the hand 
of the Most High in all that has lately be- 
fallen. If the Church of England omit to 
bestir herself, she will be much to blame. A 
great and glorious field is opened to her exer- 
tions. May she have grace to enter upon it 
vigorously ‘and in a becoming spirit. For 
his vision is darkened indeed who fails even 
now to perceive that not for the mere pur- 
poses of commercial intercourse have four 
hundred millions of our fellow-creatures been 
brought, as it were, into subjection to us. 
China will certainly become a provinee of 
His kingdom upon earth. Woe be to Eng- 
Jand if she let the opportunity of taking the 
lead in this great work pass from her unim- 
proved ! 





From Chambers’s London Journal. 


CHINESE WORSHIP AND WORSHIPPERS. 


‘ne recent travellers in China have fur- 
nished us with some curious particulars of 
the temples of the Chinese, which enable us 
to give the following account :— 

‘he temples or joss-houses of Ting-hai 
are amongst the finest of China. On enter- 
ing the large and deep gateway of the great 
temple a colossal figure is seen seated on 
each side; the right-hand one being the war- 
rior Chin-ky, while the one on the left is 
Chin-loong, but a high railing prevents the 
curious from touching them. After examin- 
ing these seated giants, you pass to a large 
open quadrangle, one side of whieh is appro- 
priated to the dormitories of the priests, and 
the other consists of a long narrow apartment 
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with altars before three of their gods, who 
occupy arm-chairs, having elegant lanterns 
suspended before them. ‘The first is an aged 
figure, with a long beard, apparently sleep- 
ing; the countenance expressing the most 
perfect repose. ‘The second is a female, the 
goddess ‘Teén-how, the queen of heaven. 
The third is a male figure with eight arms, 
newly gilt, and apparently lately established 
in his domicile; he is no doubt of Indian ori- 
gin. ‘The fourth side of the quadrangle is 
oceupied by the temple. No sooner do you 
step clear of the screen which is before the 
door, than you are struck by the magnifi- 
cence of the carving, and the colossal Budha, 
seated on the lotus flower. ‘This figure, in 
its sitting position, is at least fifleen feet in 
height. On its right and left are seated two 
other figures, the whole representing the 
triad, or three precious Budhas. ‘These 
three figures are gilt. Some idea of their 
gigantic proportions may be formed, from the 
forefinger of the left hand figure measuring 
eight inches inches in length. Behind these 
figures are mirrors, made of the famous pe- 
tung, or white copper, which when polished 
is not easily distinguished from silver. Many 
of these mirrors are from three to four feet in 
diameter. Passing round a large square 
building behind the Budhas, you find a row 
of thirty of his diseiples as large as life, of 
different ages and sexes, all in a standing 
posture, but in different attitudes. These 
figures are also richly gilt: the play of the 
human passions is exquisitely depicted in 
their countenances; and though they are too 
corpulent and fat for our ideas of proportion, 
they are true to the Chinese standard of 
beauty. On the whole, they are good speci- 
mens of the fine arts in China. * * One figure 
is very remarkable: it is that ofa woman with 
a child apparently issuing from the centre of 
her breast; she has a glory round her head. 
Another is that of a man with an eye in the 
front of the forehead. Before these figures, 
and behind the Budha is an altar covered with 
small but well executed figures of Chinese; 
at the back of which is a lofty grotto con- 
structed of pieces of rock. On the projection 
of this are numerous groups of figures, amidst 
which are many that appear very much like 
cherubim, as represented by our village sculp- 
tors. I am inclined to think, from this, and 
the glory round the female’s head, that the 
figures of the virgin and angels, formerly 
taken to China by the Jesuit missionaries, 
have led to a mixture of the Christian with 
the Chinese worship. 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
EQUESTRIAN AMPHITHEATRES. 


Homer, in the fifieenth book ofthe iad, 
employs the following comparison, as ren- 
dered by Pope :— 

**So when a horseman from the watery mead, 
(Skill’d in the manage of the bounding steed,) 
Drives four fair coursers, practised to obey, 

To some great city through the public way ; 

Safe in his art as side by side they run, 

He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one; 

And now to this and now to that he flies, 

Admiring numbers follow with their eyes.” 

In this passage the old Greek poet gives a 
clear and correct description of an equestrian 
performance which modern times have seen 
revived as something entirely new. So long 
ago, it appears, as the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury before Christ— for such may be said to 
be the era of Homer—the feats of Mr. Du- 
crow were in vogue in Greece. ‘The educa- 
tion of horses for these singular purposes 
has been brought to the highest perfection 
at the Cirque Olympic (Olympic Circas) of 
Paris, and the Amphitheatre of London. To 
use the words of a French writer, “ the sta- 
ble of the Messieurs Franconi (proprietors 


of the Parisian establishment) is for quadru- | 


peds what the Royal Academy of France is 
for learned men. It is the hot-bed of equine 
genius, the conservatory of the classic step, 
of the antique trot—the sanctuary of the bril- 
liant gallop.’ Indeed, the Cirque Olym- 
pique latterly possessed the high honour of 
being a kind of government establishment. 
As the steeds of Astley’s Amphitheatre are 
lent to the citizens of London on Lord Mayor’s 
day, for the use of the men in armour who 
figure in the procession, so the French cireus 
is charged with the supply of animals to 
princes and sovereigns during any great offi- 
cial solemnity. And these horses, like cer- 
tain courtiers, have always been at the ser- 
vice of every possible dynasty or shade of 
political opinion. ‘I'hus, in 1814, at the 
temporary restoration of the Bourbons, a 
dapple-grey, called ‘* La Noble,”’ bore the 
future Charles X. (the Count d’Artois) on 
his entry into Paris, and afterwards the 
Dukes of Berri and Angouléme. When Na- 
poleon escaped from Elba, the same charger 
carried him on the 20th of the following 
March, at the time of his triumphal return 
to the city by torch-light. After the well- 
known ** hundred days,” this identical horse 
conveyed into Paris the princes of the Bour- 
bon family, deporting itself with the same 
pride and enthusiasm, as on former occasions. 
18* 





Equestrian performers of the present day 
feel the effects of the march of intellect quite 
as much as others. Feats of horsemanship, 
which anciently excited the greatest admira- 
tion, now appear vulgar and commonplace; 
and it has become as difficult to acquire dis- 
tinction in equestrianism as in literature. For- 
merly, a simple change of feet during full 
gallop, or an epigram, were sufficient to earn 
a high reputation for a horse or a poet; but 
now celebrity is only to be obtained by diffi- 
cult dances on three legs, or by means of 
several thick volumes of prose and verse. 
On the other hand, could the wonders exhi- 
bited by Mr. Duecrow in England, and by 
the Franconis in France; have been witnessed 
by our forefathers, their astonishment might 
have had a fatal effect upon the prosperity of 
the equestrians, as may be inferred from the 
following anecdote of an event which took 
place in 1664 :— 

A Neapolitan, called Pietro, possessed a 
little horse, by whose docility and sagacity 
the master obtained a good livelihood. He 
called it Mauracco, und exhibited it without 
saddle or bridle, and with no rider to guide 
its motions. ‘The diminutive animal would 
lie down, fall on its knees, bound, curvette, 


or, in short, do whatever its master desired. 


It would carry a glove or any thing of the 
kind to any person pointed out in the crowd. 
In a word, it would perform all sorts of 
amusing tricks. 

After having so profitably travelled over a 
great portion of Europe, as to have saved a 
sufficient fortune, the master made up his 
mind to retire; but in passing through Arles, 
he determined to make a last exhibition of 
his clever pony. The marvellous animal as- 
tonished the whole town, but the people car- 
ried their wonder to such a height, that they 
denounced both the horse and his master as 
sorcerers, and poor Pietro, with his faithful 
Mauracco, were burned as such in the public 
square of Arles. 





A DECEMBER ASPIRATION, 


Oh! for the cool, near-plashing waterfall, the 
evanescent mote swimming in yon sweet sunbeam 
that flickers aslant through tremulous buds! O for 
the woodland’s murmuring gentleness, the calm 
and tranquil air rustling among its leafy wilder- 
ness; the piping bulfinch and its mossy home, the 
speckled eggs or the callow brood! We love to 
lean, in half dreamy rest, on the peaceful bosom of 
old mother earth, where delving spade of honest 
husbandman has never turned a clod, distant from 
the modish haunts of men, away from their selfish 
deeds and troublous heartburnings. 
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LETTERS, SCIENCE AND ART. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lesuiz’s Birtuetace — By a Correspondent of the 
London Art-Union.—Sir: I was surprised to find 
the common mistake about Leslie’s birthplace re- 
peated in the Art-Union. Leslie has no more title to 
be called an American than you or I; he was borna 
cockney, in the parish of Clerkenwell. He was taken 
early to America, by his parents; not so early, how- 
ever, as to prevent his having a perfect recollection 
of the voyage out, of which I have heard him relate 
many particulars. He was afterwards apprenticed 
to a bookseller in New York; during which time 
his greatest delight was to open the parcels that 
came out from England, for the sake of the beauti- 
ful engravings with which the books were at that 
time decorated. Stothard, Smirke, Cook, and Uwins 
were the artists who first inspired Leslie with that 
love of Painting which has been matured by study 
into excellence. No sooner had he emancipated 
himself from his short apprenticeship than he re- 
turned, yet a youth, to his native country, and en- 
tered as a student of the Royal Academy, where he 
soon distinguished himself. His first works were 
of a serious and heroic character; and it was not 
till the real heart of his genius displayed itself in 
the picture of “ Sir Roger de Coverly coming from 
Church,” that he took the rank to which his great 
talents so eminently entitle him. 

You will see by this statement, that Leslie is 
not only not an American by birth, but not in any 
shape an American artist, inasmuch as his know- 
ledge of Art was obtained in the school of the 
Royal Academy of London. 

It is not, after all, of much consequence where a 
man of genius is born, or where educated; but it 
is of importance that a journal like yours, which is 
looked to as authority, should contain nothing but 
fact. 

Mr. Taunton has manufactured an umbrella— 
“ the handle of which is of ivory, and represents a 
bust of Prince Albert. A sundial and a compass 
are beneath this, with a thermometer; a telescope 
is inserted in the stick. There is also a microscope ! 
The tube or stick is of pure silver—the telescopic 
portion of silver gilt; as is the ferule and micro- 
scope; the umbrella is of royal purple silk, the ezx- 
tensors of silver, the tassels, et cetera, of gold bul- 
lion, and the whole enclosed in a red morocco case, 
lined with crimson velvet.”” Here are tempting 
prizes for an Art-Union. 


Nationa Monuments.—The statues which Par- 
liament voted last session to three naval heroes 
of our times have, within the last week, been 
confided by Sir Robert Peel to the sculptors se- 
lected to execute them. That of Lord Exmouth 
has been given to Mr. McDowall, the associate of 
the Royal Academy, whose exquisite statues of the 
“ Cupid” and “The Girl reading,” and others, have 
been favourably mentioned in our notices of recent 
exhibitions. Mr. Steel, of Edinburg, has had as- 
signed tohim the monument to Lord de Saumarez, 
and from a speech of Lord de Grey, at the Royal 
Society of Dublin, we find that Mr. Kirk has been 
chosen to model the third, that of Sir Sydney Smith. 








We fully coincide with a contemporary, in his ap- 
proval of the selection of these sculptors, because it 
is putting in practice the desire expressed by Sir 
Robert Peel, that public patronage of art should, 
for the future, be so accorded as to aid men af ge- 
nius in acquiring a name, instead of being lavished 
upon those who have already emerged into full 
popularity, to the exclusion of others of equal abili- 
ty, who are painfully struggling with difficulties to 
attain it. Mr. Steel and Mr. Kirk are, in point of 
talent, at the head of their profession in the two 
countries to which they severally belong; and we 
have heard that Sir R. Peel made it his business to 
find time for visiting in person the studios of the 
London artists before he made his selection of Mr. 
McDowall.* ‘To a remarkable purity of feeling in 
conception, this gentleman unites a most refined 
und delicate execution, and will, we doubt not, 
worthily prove himself entitled to further national 
patronage. 


Tre Xantuian Marstes.—We have great plea- 
sure in stating, and we are sure the lovers of the 
fine arts of antiquity will have in hearing, that the 
marble remains redeemed from the ruins of Xan- 
thus have safely arrived in an English port. Of 
these interesting specimens of ancient Lycia not 
less than a hundred and eighty tons have been 
transported hither by the Cambridge; and the Ad- 
miralty, we learn, has announced the same in 
genuine seaman-like terms to the British Museum, 
where the said “one hundred and eighty tons of 
Zanthian marbles from Lycia” are now, or will, 
within a very short period, be deposited.” 

FRANCE, 

Druidical Remains. — Vaudreuil, Dec. 22.— 
Some workmen, in removing a Druidical stone, 
two metres and a half in length, by two metres 
one-fifth in breadth, and one metre one-third in 
thickness, discovered twenty-five or thirty bodies 
lying in a circular manner, with their feet in the 
centre. ‘The bodies were separated by stones, and 
placed one above the other, with a thin layer of 
earth between them. ‘There were besides several 
funeral urns, enclosing ashes, and a piece of ivory 
representing the axe which the lictors carried be- 
fore the consuls.—La Presse. 

It is mentioned, in Galignani, that “ a white 
marble statue of Madame Malibran has just been 
placed in the mausoleum which M. de Beriot had 
erected, in the cemetery of Lacken, to the memory 
of the celebrated cantatrice. The monument itself 
is about ten feet long, and nearly as many wide. 
The interior is circular, and is crowned with a 
cupola. The door is composed of open work, which 
allows the statue to be seen towards the other end. 
The white marble is thrown out from a brownish 
ground, so that Malibran appears quitting the tomb, 





* A correspondent writes—‘ Sir Robert Peel never visited 
Loven’s studio, and no one will deny eminence to the sculp- 
tor of the Milo; he ought at least to have had his chance. 
Why was the English heroe’s statue given to av Jrishman, 
McDowall, to execute, when the other two were studiously 
assigned to countrymen of the heroes in whose honour they 
are to be erected ?"’—[ Might not Sir Robert have visited Mr. 
Lough's studio incognito ?—Ep. Court JourNat } 
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and rising towards heaven, where she is about to be 
received by angels, painted on the cupola. In the 
centre of the cupola a lamp is placed, which sheds 
a subdued light over the whole statue. On the 
front of the pedestal is to be placed a basso.relievo, 
representing the Genius of Music bewailing the loss 
of this celebrated singer.” 

The French ministry has commissioned M. Four- 
nel to make a geological survey of the African 
territories of France. His mission includes the de- 
termination of how best to supply water to those 
places which have hitherto suffered from the want 
of it. The Experimental Garden, or government 
nursery, of Algiers, is in a state of increasing pros- 
perity—yielding annually 40,000 mulberry trees, 
a number which, it is said, could be extended to 
200,000. ‘The poplar, the ash, and the elm, are also 
amongst its products; the banana, the potato, and 
the indigo plant flourish in perfection; and other 
experiments of interest are in successful progress. 

At a late meeting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Brussels, M. Perquin de Gembloux presented a ca- 
meo of the fifth century, found at Orchimont in 
1811, in an old church. It is supposed to represent 
Attila, and, according to the judgment of several 
members of the Academy, must have been executed 
in Belgium, as the stone is a kind of flint peculiar 
to the country. 

M. Thiers has lately been engaged in collecting 
materials for his History of Napoleon, and the 
archives of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
as well as those of the Tuileries have been fully 
opened to his examination. He has also been fur- 
nished with a number of unpublished documents 
by the family of the late Baron Fain. The Baron 
was actively engaged in the events of 1812-13 and 
14. 

The artesian well at Grenoble continues to eject 
a torrent of pure tepid water to the summit of the 
wooden Belvidere constructed above its orifice. | 
With the view of measuring the quantity of water 
thrown up within a given interval, some successful 
experiments have been made by M. Louis Mulot. 
Twenty-eight seconds now afford sufficient time 
for pouring into a large bucket, constructed for the 
purpose, 1800 litres of water. This magnificent 
spring is described as at present a perfect torrent. 


The collection bequeathed by the unfortunate 
Admiral Dumont d’Urville to the Museum at Caen, 
has just reached its destination, Several rare and 
curious objects were found to be injured by the 
imperfect manner in which they were packed, and 
great care and skill would be required to restore 
them. ‘The arms, articles of furniture, and manu. 
factured stuffs were exceedingly curious. Not the 
least remarkable object in the collection is the 
jewel-case of a lady of Oceania. It is in the form 
of a boat, and is surmounted by a cover much re- 
sembling a jelly-mould. This casket contains a 
girdle, bracelets, and necklace formed of human 
teeth, together with various other trinkets made in 
the islands of Vavitoo and Tonga. 


In its sitting, on the 5th of December, the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres proceeded 
to elect a member in the room of Count Alexandre 
de Laborde. The choice fell on his son, Count Leon 
de Laborde, the author of several works on the 
East, and of a commentary on the Bible. 





On the front of a house in the Rue d’Avalasse, 
at Rouen, a marble tablet has been fixed up, with 
the following inscription in letters of gold:—* In 
this house was born, on the 26th of May, 1791, 
Theodore Gericault, the painter of the Wreck of 
the Medusa.” 

Baron Pasquier, who is seventy-five years of age, 
is now the Patriarch of the French Academy. 
M. de Chateaubriand, heretofore the oldest mem- 
ber, is seventy-three years of age. 

In one of the late meetings of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Arago made some observations on the 
comet of 1842, and on the falling stars which failed 
to make their appearance last November. He availed 
himself of the same opportunity to remark on an 
Aurora Borealis which appeared on the horizon of 
Paris on the 24th of November, and which almost 
entirely escaped the notice of scientific persons, 
The officers of the Paris Observatory were, how- 
ever, on the watch. This was fortunate; for the 
appearance of this unexplained and still inexplica- 
ble phenomenon becomes peculiarly important when 
it occurs at a time at which it may coincide with 
the periodical crisis of the meteors. It is impossi- 
ble yet to say what are the laws which govern this 
approximation, or even if such approximation really 
exists; but circumstances tend to prove that the 
Aurora Borealis belongs to a particular class of 
astronomical phenomena, or is dependent on various 
matters which occupy space in the celestial re- 
gions. Considered under this point of view, the 
Aurora Borealis may be said to belong to the same 
family as the falling stars. In either case they 
may be regarded as portions of celestial matter, 
which sometimes comes to visit our distant planet. 


At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, an extremely interesting work on the edu- 
cation of animals, particularly the dog, was present- 
ed by M. Léonard. This gentleman enters at great 
length into the history of all the celebrated learned 
dogs, including, of course, the famous Munito, who 
was so long the wonder of the Boulevards, and who 
subsequently extended his fame in foreign parts; 
and lays down a certain number of rules for the 
information of those persons who have sufficient 
patience to bring out all the instinctive powers of 
this friend and companion of man. He does not 
pretend, however, like one of our dog historians, 
that they are gifted with the organs of reason. 
The writer in question tells an amusing anecdote, 
which the reader may believe or not, as he pleases, 
of a little dog belonging to an Englishman at Ca- 
lais, and which having been set upon in a most 
cowardly manner by a French dog of thrice its 
size, suddenly disappeared, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, jumped into a packet for Dover, and from 
thence travelled to London in search of a large 
mastiff of his acquaintance, when they were both 
inhabitants of the British capital. Having informed 
his friend of the treatment he had received, the 
generous beast set off with his little companion, 
and both leaping on board a packet for Calais, they 
arrived there, determined to avenge the honour of 
the British canine race. The sequel is soon told; 
the mastiff having been shown the aggressor, fell 
upon him with fury, and gave him such a “ dress- 
ing’’ as would make him remember for the rest of 
his life that it is well to have the power of a giant, 
but not to use it as a giant. 
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BELGIUM. 


On the banks of the Maas, between Ruremond 
and Kessel, a fisherman recently discovered some 
remains of an antediluvian animal of enormous 
size. The bones already found consist of portions 
of the spine and the shoulder-blade, which are 
eighteen kilogrammes in weight. There is reason 
to hope that the remainder of the skeleton will be 
discovered. 


M. Scharges, of Brussels, has recently become 
possessed of a most valuable bibliographical treasure. 
Amidst a heap of old books, which he purchased 
from a priest at St. Fioud, he discovered the sixth 
copy of the first Bible printed at Maintz. It will be 
remembered that Louis XVIII. gave the sum of 
20,000 francs for McCarty’s copy in 1816. 


NORWAY. 


Prison discipline is a subject which at present 
occupies a considerable share of public attention 
in this country. The King has lately given his 
sanction to the new penal code, which will shortly 
be printed, and the Diet hes voted the funds ne- 
cessary for constructing a penitentiary, on the 
Pennsylvania plan, calculated to contain two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight inmates. As it is not ex- 
pected that the establishment will be completed 
before the year 1845, no particular code of penal 
or domestic regulations will be drawn up for the 
establishment before that time, when opportunity 
will have been afforded for profiting by the expe- 
rience derived from similar institutions in Great 
Britain. A Frankfort publication (The Register of 
Prison Legislation) remarks on the projected Nor- 
way penitentiary : “ The adoption of the Pennsyl- 
vania system of incarceration for a community in 
which the rural population is so numerically pre- 
dominating as in Norway, clearly shows how little 
importance the Diet attaches to the opinions of 
those who consider the plan of solitary confinement 
as applicable only to the inhabitants of towns.” 


DENMARK. 


The pope has presented several church orna- 
ments, consisting of a chalice, a holy pyx, and a 
painting of the Saviour on the cross, to the Catho- 
lic church of Copenhagen. 


PRUSSIA. 


Scientiric Travers.—About the latter end of 
the year 1840, His Majesty the King of Prussia 
adopted measures for enabling Professor Lepsius, 
of Berlin, to prosecute with effect his intended 
voyage to the Nile, and his exploring journeys 
in Egypt, Arabia Petra, Nubia, &c. This expe- 
dition has for its object the extension of scien- 
tific and antiquarian knowledge, and the Professor 
is to be accompanied, at his Prussian Majesty’s 
expense, by an eminent architect and able modeller, 
and several artists to supply correct representations 
of all interesting objects. The publication of the 
work, which will be the result of the learned pro- 
fessor and his assistants, will throw a new and im- 
portant light on the early history and civilization 
of mankind. In a memorial, lately published on 
this subject at Berlin, it is asserted that at least 
one half of the most interesting of the Egyptian 
monuments have been either entirely unnoticed or 








imperfectly described by travellers. Professor Lep- 
sius is to pay great attention to hieroglyphics and 
all kinds of inscriptions. In this portion of his la- 
hours, he will of course derive advantage from 
what has already been done by Champollion, and 
the recent French and Tuscan expeditions. Be- 
sides transmitting geographic and ethnographic 
illustrations to the Berlin Academy, he will enrich 
the Prussian museum with numerous valuable casts. 
He will endeavour to collect from the monuments, 
and cast in gypsum an iconography of the Pha- 
raohs, from the earliest monuments he can find to 
the time of the Ptolemies and Cleopatra. His 
Prussian Majesty has ordered eleven thousand rix 
dollars to be issued for defraying the expense of 
the commencement of the expedition, which will 
be supplied with additional funds in its progress. 
It will, it is expected, occupy three years. Profes- 
sor Lepsius left Berlin on the 13th of July for Lon- 
don, to make preparations for the expedition. He 
embarked at Southampton in the Oriental steamer. 
The other gentlemen embarked at Trieste. The 
travellers all met at Alexandria in September, and 
were presented to the pashaw. We extract from 
the German papers of the first week of December 
the following letter, which gives the latest accounts 
yet received of the expedition. “Cairo, October 
21st.—The scientific expedition which his Majesty 
the King of Prussia has entrusted to the direction 
of Dr. Lepsius, made an excursion on the 15th to 
the Pyramid of Ghize to celebrate the birthday of 
their illustrious patron. The Prussian eagle was 
planted on the highest point of the pyramid. The 
party, to which many consuls and other European 
gentlemen were invited, drank his Majesty’s health 
amidst loud and joyous cheers. The evening was 
fine, and the company returned from their excur- 
sion by moonlight. The expedition is very soon to 
proceed to Upper Egypt. Some of the gentlemen 
ge by land, the rest are to embark in boats on the 
ile. 

The celebrated Cornelius has lately been busily 
engaged on some works for the King of Prussia. 
His large oil painting of “ Christ with the Elders” 
was interrupted by a slight attack of bad eyes, and 
he solicited and obtained leave from his Majesty to 
delay its completion. Since then, however, he had 
been proceeding with his much admired “ Shield of 
Faith,” which was ordered by the King of Prussia 
in commemoration of the birth of the Prince of 
Wales. Cornelius is now preparing to execute an- 
other work, also by command of the King. It is 
of such extent and magnitude that it will probably 
~ Sgetmaane to employ him for the remainder of his 
ife. 


A German journal contains the following para- 
graph, under the head of Cornelius on English 
Arts: “Sir Robert Peel some time ago requested 
Cornelius to answer the inquiry, whether, in his 
opinion, the Fresco paintings intended for tie de. 
corations of the new Houses of Parliament could 
be executed by English artists? Cornelius an- 
swered this question in the negative. It may there- 
fore be expected that the English government will 
either send English artists to Germany, to perfect 
themselves in the art of Fresco painting, or Ger. 
man artists will be invited to London to execute the 
paintings there. At Berlin, a great deal of interest 
is naturally felt respecting the decision of the Eng- 
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lish government on this subject. Cornelius is cer- 
tainly entitled to credit [!} for the candid manner in 
which he answered Sir Robert Peel’s inquiry, even 
at the risk of offending the national feeling of the 
English.” 

The State Gazette frequently publishes very ela- 
borate statements relative to the statistics of Prus- 
sia. From a recent article, which ran through 
three numbers of that paper (August 11, 12, and 
13,) we will here place a few extracts before our 
readers. ; 

In 1841, in the eight provinces of the kingdom of 


Prussia, 
There were born .. 591,505 children 
The deaths amounted to . ‘ 415,256; 


The marriages, during the year, to . 136,188. 

Children still born are included among the births 
as well as the deaths. 

The Prussian state was established in its present 
extent in 1816, since when it has been enlarged 
only by the acquisition of the small principality of 
Lichtenberg, purchased in 1834. 

Since 1816, the births and deaths in Prussia have 
been in twenty-six years respectively 13,415,574 
and 9,552,737. 

According to a census taken every third year, 
the progressive increase of the population of Prus 
sia has been the following: 

At the end of = there were 10,349,031 inhab. in Prussia. 


” » ” 18 9 ” ” 10,981 934 ” ” 
” ” ” 1822 ” ” 11,664,133 ” ” 
” ” ” 1825 ” ” 12,256,725 ” ” 
” ” ” 1828 ” ” 12,726,1 10 ” ” 
” ” ” 1831 ” ” 13 038,960 ” ” 
” ” ” 1834 ” ” 13,509,927 ” ” 
” ” ” 1237 ” ” 14,088 125 ” ” 
” ” ” 1840 ” ” 14,928,501 ” ” 


From a comparison of the two foregoing tables, 
it would appear that a considerable immigration 
into Prussia must have taken place, the population 
having increased more rapidly than can be account- 
ed for by the excess of births. It is also probable 
that in more recent years the census has been taken 
with greater accuracy than was formerly the case. 

The number of marriages contracted within the 
same period was 3,022,617. 

At the commencement of 1817 there were 

living in Prussia—married couples, _ 1,828,813 

Thence to 1840 there were—marriages, 2,767,991 





Had there been no deaths and divorces in 

the mean time, there would have been 

at the end of 1840—married couples, 4,596,804 
According to the census, however, there 

were only, ° ‘ > ° . 2,472,177 


The marriages dissolved by death or di- 

vorce in those 24 years must have been 2,122,627 
The children born out of wedlock,— 

amounted to, . - . ° . 937,302 

The number of illegitimate children has in- 
creased, but not in equal proportion with the in- 
crease of population, and the number of illegitimate 
amounts to little more than seven per cent. of the 
total number of births. On an average 10,000 
marriages in Prussia seem to yield 41,282 births. 


GERMANY. 


The Postampt Gazette, of Frankfort, mentions 
that “ Professor Geyer, who was charged with the 
examination of the papers contained in the myste- 





rious cases deposited at the University of Upsal by 
King Gustavus, has made his report of their con- 
tents. The chief papers are—l. The memoirs of 
Gustavus, written by himself, and commenced in 
1765, when he was only nineteen years of age. 
They contain important observations on the revolu- 
tion of 1772 and on the two preceding reigns, 2. 
The history of the house of Vasa. 3. The plan of 
the form of govornment of 1772, and a plan for the 
regulation of the Diet of 1778.” 


Dr. Kniewell, of Dantzic, who had been long 
absent on a journey through France, Switzerland, 
and England, returned home in November last, 
and it is expected that he will shortly publish 
an account of the observations he made in the 
course of his travels. The attention of Dr. Knie- 
well has been chiefly directed to religious sub- 
jects, and in a German paper, called the Kirchen 
Zeitung (Church Gazette,) it is stated that, in 
his communications with his friends, he speaks 
highly of the progress of Protestantism and the 
state of Evangelical religion in Switzerland and 
even in France, but of that of England he speaks 
less favourably. He is reported to dread the suc. 
cess of Puseyism. On that subject he is stated to 
be quite an alarmist. He intends to enter into very 
extensive details on the various sects in England, 
and as the views of a pious, sincere, and learned 
foreigner, his remarks will no doubt have great 
interest. 


It is now positively decided that Goethe’s honse 
at Saxe-Weimar, together with the noble collection 
of works of art and objects of science contained in 
it, is to be purchased by the German Confederation, 
as a national monument. This gratifying arrange- 
ment is chiefly due to the exertions of the King of 
Prussia, with whom the restoration of Goethe’s 
house, for this purpose, has always been an object 
of particular interest. A committee bas been ap- 
pointed to negotiate with the heirs and trustees of 
Goethe for the purchase of the house and collec- 
tions. 


The German journals mention an interesting 
discovery recently made in Bohemia, of a chest 
containing documents of great historical impor- 
tance relating to Wallenstein. The papers consist 
of autograph letters of the celebrated General, and 
other documents calculated to throw light on some 
events of Wallenstein’s life hitherto enveloped in 
some degree of obscurity. 


Edward Bendemann, one of the most distin- 
guished among the young artist’s of Germany, 
was for some time supposed to be disabled from the 
exercise of his art, by an incurable weakness of 
sight, likely to end in blindness. He had consulted 
a multitude of medical men, without deriving the 
least benefit from their advice, and was meditating 
a retreat from the world, when lately, as he was 
returning from Italy, he had an interview with the 
celebrated oculist, Dr. Jager, of Vienna. Jager, it 
seems, immediately declared the affection of Ben- 
demann to be a hypochondria of the eyes, for which 
the best cure would be to resume gradually but 
immediately, and without the least fear, his former 
avocation. The Prussian State Gazette says that 
Bendemann has followed the counsel, and has al- 
ready derived the greatest advantage from it; so 
much so, as to leave very little doubt of his entire 
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recovery. Bendemann, now in his thirty-first year, 
established his popularity in Germany, about ten 
years ago, by his celebrated picture ‘* The Mourn- 
ing Israelites.” The idea of this picture, now in 
the Museum of the city of Cologne, is taken from 
the words of the 137th Psalm:—*“ By the river of 
Babylon there we sat down; yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion.” The picture has been more 
than once engraved, among others by Ruschweyh, 
and in Count Raczynski’s “ Histoire de l’Art mo- 
derne en Allemagne.” When this picture appeared 
at the Berlin Exhibition in 1832, it at once estab. 
lished the author’s reputation. His “Two Mai- 
dens at the Well” appeared next year. His third 
great picture, at present the property of the King 
of Prussia, was “The Prophet Jeremias on the 
ruins of Jerusalem.” It was criticised at Berlin 
by some, but at Paris, where it appeared in the 
exhibition of 1837, it was hailed with undivided 
and enthusiastic applause. The ‘Jeremias’”’ and 
the * Mourning Jews” ‘are the pictures on which 
Bendemann’s reputation chiefly rests, but his “ Har- 
vest” and similar pictures, of a lyric-idyllical style, 
are evidently his own favourites, and will per 
haps by posterity be valued beyond his historical 
pieces. 


In Austria the proportion which the manufac. 
turing population bears to the agricultural is as 9, 
in Prussia 18, in France 36, in England 45 to 100. 
The population of the towns in Prussia is to that 
residing in viliages and on the lands in the propor- 
tion of 27 to 100, in Austria 23, in France 33, in 
England 50. The machine power in England is 
equal to that of 2,500,000 horses or 13,000,000 
men. Machine power in Germany, inclusive of the 
numerous steam-packets, is said not to exceed that 
of 100,100 horses. According to official tables the 
number of manufacturies in Russia amounts to 
614, employing 39,829 workmen, together with 
19,638 operatives in auxiliary branches of trade. 
Of 3000 master operatives 300 are foreigners. ‘The 
value of the productive industry of Russia in 1840 
amounted to 22,250,000 silver rubles, or 3,708,3341., 
of which more than 3,000,000/. sterling were sold. 


The opening of the Walhalla, an event which for 
some time previously had excited a considerable 
share of public interest in all parts of Germany, 
took place on the 18th of October last. The idea 
of a grand national temple, consecrated to the me- 
mory of all celebrated Germans, male and female, 
was first conceived by the present King of Bava- 
ria in the year 1806. His Majesty (then Crown 
Prince) was in Berlin, where he had the opportuni- 
ty of consulting several distinguished men, especi- 
ally Johannes Miiller, on the magnificent plan which 
he had in view for the Walhalla. Before leaving 
Berlin, the Prince commissioned several eminent 
sculptors of that capital to execute for him several 
marble busts of celebrated Germans, which he pro- 
posed to place in the new Temple of Fame. In 
1814 the Prince invited architects to furnish plans 
for the Walhalla, none of which, however, met with 
his approval. In 1816 he commissioned Leo von 
Klenze to prepare new designs, and in 1821, that 
which has recently been so happily executed, was 
made choice of. Several sites for the erection of 
the new temple were successively proposed and re- 
jected, and at length, in 1822, it was resolved, at 
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the suggestion of Von Klenze, to erect the Walha- 
la on the spot where it now stands—viz., near the 
Danube, on the boundary of the Roman Empire in 
Germany, and in the vicinity of Ratisbon, the capi- 
tal of the Agilolfingians, the first dukes of Bavaria. 
As soon as the plan was determined on, materials 
for the preliminary labours were obtained from the 
marble quarries of Untersberg, near Saltzburgh. 
It was not, however, till the 18th of October, 1830, 
that the first stone was laid in the King’s presence, 
on which occasion the minister, Von Schenk, de- 
livered a speech, which excited considerable atten- 
tion. The Walhalla is situated at Donantstauf, not 
far from Ratisbon, on a hill called the Branberg, 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the Danube. The edifice rests on cyclopean sub- 
structures of colossal magnitude. Six flights of 
marble steps lead from the temple to the terraces, 
over which it rises. These terraces command a 
view of inconceivable grandeur. From the north- 
west a road winds through a grove of oak trees to 
the Walhalla. ‘To the west lie the ruins of the 
ancient castle of Stauf (supposed to be upwards of 
eight centuries old,) and to the north are the woody 
hills which stretch away to the Bohemian forests. 
The King of Bavaria spared no efforts to impart 
the utmost splendour and impressiveness to the in- 
auguration of the Walhalla on the 18th of October 
last. ‘The Court of Bavaria, together with several 
members of the Royal Family of Prussia, proceed- 
ed to Ratisbon, and at two o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 18th, the Royal cortége arrived at the ter- 
races above which the monument rises. The King 
alighted from his carriage, and ascended the steps, 
conducting the Princess William of Prussia; next 
followed Prince William of Prussia, conducting 
Queen Theresa; the Prince Royal, leading his con. 
sort; Prince Leopold, with his sister, the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse; and Prince Charles, with the 
Duchess of Wurtemberg. At the moment when 
the royal cortége ascended the second terrace, a 
band of instrumental performers and a choir of 
singers performed a Hymn of the Bards, composed 
by Huntz. When the King reached the entrance 
of the edifice, the president of the government, Von 
Zirheim, delivered an address, in which he set forth 
the national importance of the great work which 
had been conceived and executed by King Ludwig. 
“The Walhalla,” said the speaker at the close of 
his address, “ will be the palladium of modern Ger- 
many, and the name of its Royal Founder will, to 
the remotest ages, hold a place in the memory of 
all who have German hearts, and who are interest- 
ed in the happiness of their country.” To this ad- 
dress the King replied in a very impressive speech, 
in the course of which he said, “ May the Walhalla 
serve to develope and consolidate German nationali- 
ty. May all Germans, to whatsoever race they be- 
long, feel that they have one common country, a 
country of which they may be proud, and may each 
individual labour, according to his faculties, to pro- 
mote her glory.” 


RUSSIA. 


A great improvement has been introduced at 
St. Petersburg in the manufacture of illuminating 
gas, by which the hitherto complicated and dan- 
gerous process is rendered simple and safe. It is 
stated, that by means of this new process gas may 
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be extracted from stone, coal, tar, oil, tallow, 
and all kinds of fat and oily substances, and that 
its cost to the consumer will be diminished by 
about one half. The expense of the necessary appa- 
ratus, on a large scale, is very trifling, no steam- 
engine being required in the preparation of the 
gas, neither is it necessary to compress it. This 
new process yields in one half hour a quantity of 
gas equal to that produced by the old plan in six 
hours and a half, and the labour of one man will 
go as far as that of forty did before. For the puri- 
fication of the gas nothing is requisite but a small 
quantity of chalk. The announcement of this im- 
portant discovery is made in the Northern Bee, but 
the details of the process are not fully entered into. 


The Russian government has recently announced 
the list of foreign journals which will be permitted 
to circulate in various parts of the empire during 
the year 1843. The list for St. Petersburg contains 
seventy German journals, fifty-one French, and 
twenty-one English. The list for Wilna is more 
extensive. It contains in all one hundred and 
ninety-two journals, of which one hundred and four 
are German, sixty-nine French, and nineteen Eng- 
lish. The number of periodical publications printed 
in the Russian capital is augmenting every year. 
Fifty-four are already announced for 1843; of these 
four are French, three German, two English, and 
one Polish. 


Tue Countess Rosropcuin.—Russia has acquired 
a clever and graceful poetess in this lady, who has 
given proof of very superior talent in a small vo- 
lume of poetical pieces published at St. Petersburg. 
Though none of them are of very great length, and 
manifest no power therefore in regard to sustained 
effort, they display imagination, feeling, and origi- 
nality of thought. Some of the writer’s earlier 
productions might have been committed without 
any injury to the collection. 





Tue Count V. A. Sottocus.—The “ Otrevki,” or 


“Fragments and Sketches from Every-day Life” — 
with which productions this nobleman not long ago 
made his literary début—have obtained for him 
high commendation from some of the St. Peters- 
burgh journals, both on account of the talent actu- 
ally displayed, and the promise it gives. ‘“ At pre- 
sent,’’ says one of them, “his pictures are shadowed 
too darkly ; he shows himself too intolerant of the 
vices and prejudices of society ; too rude a censor 
of it. Its idols are not his idols: wealth, youth, 
beauty, love, worldly enterprise and success: all 
these he at present regards or affects to regard with 
an indifference which a closer intimacy with the 
world will probably cure him of. In the mean time 
let him cultivate the more than every-day power 
which he possesses of describing every-day things.” 
Should this be something more than a mere friendly 
puff, we may expect to meet the Count again, and 
have occasion to speak of him more fully. 


ITALY. 


Accounts from Palermo mention that the work 
on which Amari has been so long and so 
laboriously occupied—* A Fragment (periodo) of 
Sicilian History”—has been prohibited. Indeed, 
some months ago, the few remaining copies were 
not to be purchased at quadruple their original 
price. According to some accounts Amari is placed 
in confinement, and according to other he has 
effected his escape. The censors have been dis- 
missed from their situations, and those literary 
publications which gave extracts from the work, 
or even noticed it, have been suspended. These 
rigorous measures are the more extraordinary, as 
the materials for the book, and especially the docu- 
ments contained in it, were obtained from the 
archives, for access to which royal permission is 
indispensably necessary. The work too, before it 
was printed, had been subjected to the revision of 
a double censorship. 
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Colonel Lagorsse, one of the few remaining re- | which in some degree intercepted the wide con- 


lics of Napoleon’s army, died on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, in the seventy-second year of his age. In early 
life Lagorsse devoted himself to scientific pursuits, 
and was destined to fill a professorship; but he 
entered the army during the revolutionary wars. 
Napoleon sent him on a mission to the pope, and 
the friendship which his Holiness conceived for the 
Colonel materially facilitated the negotiation of the 
Concordate. During the last twenty-five years 
Colonel Lagorsse has employed his leisure in those 
scientific studies for which he manifested a decided 
predilection in early life. At the time of his death 
he was mayor of Gironville in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne. 


A Copenhagen journal (The Fedrel) announces 
the death of the musical composer Weyse, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age. Weyse was a 
native of Altona, but settling at an early period 
of life in Denmark, his compositions became mark- 
ed with a stamp of Danish character and feeling, 











‘tinental popularity to which their merits would 


otherwise have entitled them. He was very cele- 
brated as a dramatic and lyric composer. His sa- 
cred writings too are justly admired. 


Professor Gesenius, of the University of Halle, 
died on the 23d of October, after a short, but pain. 
ful illness. Gesenius was a man of distinguished 
attainments, and a favourite lecturer at the univer- 
sity. He was one of the editors of the Halle All- 
gemeine Literatur-Zeitung, and the writer of many 
admirable critical articles which have appeared in 
that publication since the year 1828. 

Wiesexinc.—Although by no means to be com- 
pared with the loss occasioned by the death of 
Karl] Friedrich Schinkel, architecture has sustain- 
ed some loss by that of the Chevalier Karl Frie- 
drich von Wiebeking, who died at Munich, on 
the 29th of last May, in his eighty-first year, leav- 
ing two sons—the elder fifty-one years old, the 
other only eleven months, and a widow only twen- 
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ty-two. Wiebeking was born at Wolhin in Pome. 
rania, and first of all distinguished himself by his 
topographical surveys of various German states; 
to which studies he aftewards added those of archi- 
tecture and engineering, both military and hydrau- 
lic; and this last formed the subject of the first pub- 
lication, which he followed up by his great work 
“ Wasser Baukunst,” the most complete of its kind 
that has ever been produced. The reputation he 
acquired by it caused him to be invited to Bavaria in 
1805, where he was appointed chief engineer and 
inspector of roads and canals; which office he held 


until 1817, when he retired upon a pension. In.’ 


stead of giving himself up to inactivity, on being 
thus released from professional duties, he undertook 
another very extensive work, viz., his Theoretisch 
practische Burgerliche Baukunde,” 4 vols 4to. with 
an atlas of plates. ‘This is certainly a most valuable 
and interesting contribution to architectural study, 
on account of the mass of historical information con- 
tained in it, of the number of examples (modern as 
well as ancient) given in the plates, and not least 
of all on account of the historical tables of buildings 
and architects, which, though not so complete as 
they might be rendered, are so exceedingly useful 
for reference, that they deserve to be published 
separately. Were that done, they might be ex- 
tended and improved both in the manner just men- 
tioned, and by incorporating with them much that 
might be borrowed from the text of the work itself. 
Besides the above, Wiebeking published various 
other works relative to architecture and engineer- 
ing; and one of the very last, if not the last of all 
(“Analyse Descriptive, Historique, et Raisonnée 
des Monumens de |’Antiquité; des Edifices le plus 
remarkables du Moyen Age, &c.” 1840,) was dedi- 
cated to Queen Victoria of England. 


Tieper.—Of those who have gone off the stage 
of life within the two or three last years, not a few 
have been veterans in art and literature; individuals 
who, if for nothing else, would have been remark- 
able as instances of longevity. Albertolli, the Ita- 
lian architect, reached his ninety-ninth year, with 
the full possession of his faculties; Antolini, an- 
other Italian architect, died at the end of last year, 
at the age of eighty-six; Admiral Shishkov, a man 
of some note in Russian literature, at that of eighty- 
seven April 9, 1841;) Danneker, the celebrated 
German sculptor, at eighty-three; Madame Lebrun, 
a female artist, eminent in portrait-painting, at 
eighty-seven; Cherubini, the celebrated composer, 
at eighty.one; and Professor Heeren, and the Che- 
valier Wiebeking, both at the same age; and to 
these may be added the veteran German poet, 
Christopher August Tiedge who died last year at 
Dresden, in his eighty-ninth year; no very extra- 
ordinary age as a mere instance of longevity, but 
extraordinary as being free not only from infirmi- 
ties, but all indications of senility. Even in the 
last year of his life he did not appear, it is said, to 
be more than just turned sixty; and the very week 
before he died he was at a birthday party. If in 
this respect Tiedge may be considered an excep- 
tion from the general lot of humanity, he was in 
other respects not less favoured by fortune; being 
raised to affluence, and the enjoyment of a “ letter- 
ed ease,” by an event that might be called romantic, 
were it not that there was as little of the romantic 
as of the every-day course of things in it. We al- 
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lude to his domestication—than which we know of 
no more suitable term we can make use of—with 
Madame von der Recke. Contrary as it was to the 
ordinary forms of society, there was nothing in the 
connexion to offend public opinion, or to give the 
least handle to any sinister interpretations. Both 
parties were persons of firm religious principles, 
and besides being a year or two older than the poet, 
the lady was almost a constant invalid. The idea of 
any impropriety in the connexion between Tiedge 
and his Eliza, would be as ridiculous as any notion 
of the kind with regard to that between Cowper 
and his Mary. 

If, however, there is so far a striking parallelism 
between the bard of “ Urania” and him of the 
“ Task,” and also in the religious tendency of the 
poets, there are, too, many points of dissimilarity 
between them; for while the English poet was 
visited by the most distressing mental affliction, 
the German one enjoyed, as has been seen, a more 
than ordinary length of life, exempt from those 
penalties which generally attend protracted exist- 
ence. The religious Cowper was a shy recluse; 
the religious Tiedge was partial to social and lite- 
rary intercourse. A post-chaise jaunt into Sussex, 
with Mrs, Unwin, was to poor Cowper a formida- 
ble undertaking, to which he had to nerve himself; 
Tiedge, on the contrary, travelled with his Eliza 
for several years through various parts of Germany 
and Italy; and on their return Madame von der 
Recke published her journal “ Tagebuch, &c.” of 
their tour through the last-mentioned country. The 
death of Madame von der Recke, in 1833, made no 
other change in Tiedge’s circumstances and way 
of living than that occasioned by the loss of a com- 
panion: for the benefactress remained present in 
the benefits she continued to confer. Her house 
and establishment were kept up as before, for 
Tiedge’s use during his life, without the slightest 
change of any kind. 

The annals of literature may furnish instances 
of greater worldly success, and of more prosperity, 
but it is difficult to meet in them with an example 
of a happier fate than was that of Tiedge: since his 
cup was filled to the brim with the sweets of life: 
with as little alloy of bitterness as can be conceived. 
But what, it will be asked, was Tiedge the poet? 
for his name is not so familiar in this country as 
to render such question improbable, or an answer 
to it unnecessary. We cannot in this place dis- 
criminate his literary character; but he was cer- 
tainly a poet of no ordinary powers; and although 
the very nature of the themes he treated excluded 
him from general popularity, his reputation remains 
upon a much firmer basis than that of many of 
his poetical contemporaries, whose names, once so 
bright, are now dimmed and lustreless. Tiedge 
will hold an honourable place among the classics 
of the literature, honourable to his character as a 
man as well as a writer. Since his death a com- 
plete edition of his works has been published in 
ten volumes, and also “ 'Tiedge’s Leben, und poetis- 
her Nachlass: herausgegeben von Dr. K. Falken- 
stein,” in four others. A very high compliment 
has, too, been paid to his memory by giving his 
name to an institution lately founded at Dresden, 
under the title of Tiedge Verein, for the purpose of 
assisting respectable literary characters in their old 
age. 
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was attempting to recommend herself to the 
hard heart of the Money-lender,)—*‘ when I 
tell you that this is the last time I will ever 
trouble you with an application ?” 

** You have told me the same thing, madam, 
these half-a-dozen last times!” replied, in his 
coldest and most deliberate voice, the imper- 
turbable Abednego. *I had the honour of as- 
suring you, during the hurried visit you made 
to town from Brighton, before Christmas, that 
it would be totally out of my power to accom 
modate you further. My advances already ex- 
ceed the value of the jewels deposited.” 

** Nonsense!—Don’t I know the sum of 
money they cost Lord Winterfield, on our mar- 
riage, only five years ago? I have still by me 
the jeweller’s bills, which I can show you!” 

**Can you also show me the jeweller’s con- 
science ?”” retorted Abednego. ‘Such articles 
are invariably sold at two-thirds beyond their 
intrinsic value. To convince you, madam, of 
this, so far from making you a further loan, I 
am most anxious to replace the diamonds in 
your keeping, on receiving back, with interest, 
the amount advanced on such security.” 

You say this,” cried Lady Winterfield, 
pettishly, “only because you know that it is 
utterly out of my power to return jt. You are 
aware that nothing but extreme necessity ever 
compelled me to place the jewels in your 
hands; and now, you insult me by wishing to 
recall a loan you are aware that I cannot repay! 
—How do you suppose, pray, that I am to ob- 
tain such a sum of money ?” 

* That is your ladyship’s affair. When, by 
your tears and entreaties, you extorted it from 
me, you assured me that your embarrassments 
were temporary, and that you would very 
shortly be able to clear yourself.” 

** Yes !—of course !—I said all that is usually 
said to Money -lenders—” 

“All that may be usually said to Money- 
lenders by fashionable Countesses in distress. 
But I can assure your ladyship, strange as you 
may think it, that there are persons in the world 
who hold sacred the redemption of their honest 
word, even when pledged to a Money-lender! 
—With respect to the extreme necessity you 
urge as a plea for placing in my hands your 
family jewels, I must be permitted to say that I 
have seen your ladyship’s establishment, that I 
have been allowed the honour of entering your 
ladyship’s drawing-room—very different, I ad- 
mit, from my own,” continued A.O., glancing 
round the cold, wainscoted, unfurnished room, 
the boards of which were covered with a 
square of discoloured Scotch carpet,—‘ but 
equally far from inspiring me with compassion 
for the destitution of the owner!” 

“We are bound, in this world, to keep up 
the devencies of life due to our position in 
society!” interrupted the Countess, in a 
haughty tone. 

eed dameunhiy agree with your ladyship,” 
was the fearless reply of Abednego,—* and it 
is precisely for that reason I have it at heart to 
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see the valuables of the Countess of Winter- 
field removed from the custody of a money- 
lending Jew.” 

His lovely visiter blushed to the temples at 
this unexpected retort, but more in anger than 
in sorrow. 

‘«* A step lower in the scale of degradation,”’ 
calmly resumed Abednego, “‘ and they would 
appear among the unredeemed pledges in a 
pawn-broker’s window. Think of the brilliant 
Countess of Winterfield presenting herself at 
Court with duplicates in her pocket!” 

‘“ You presume upon my necessities to insult 
me thus!” cried the indignant woman, roused 
by this terrible sentence. 

«« Necessities, madam, permit me to observe, 
wholly of your own creation! I am not un- 
frequently compelled to witness the woes of my 
fellow-creatures,—ay, even those of your own 
sex. But how different is their nature from 
those of which you complain! Trust me, there 
are severer pangs in the world than arise from 
the rumpling of the rose-leaf!—I have seen 
mothers of families struggling for their children’s 
bread ;—I have seen devoted wives beggared 
by the improvidence of their husbands, yet ex- 
erting themselves diligently, humbly, and 
silently, to extricate themselves from ruin. 
Such misfortunes, madam, and such penury, 
I respect. Nay, I have known well-born 
women subject themselves to wretchedness and 
privation, for the sake of their lovers,—and 
even those I have respected! But I have 
neither respect nor pity for the wantonness of 
waste that purports only the entanglement of 
frivolous admirers. The display intended to 
deceive some unhappy dupe into offering you 
his hand, moves only my contempt. If you 
must needs have an opera-box, for the young 
Marquis to sit beside you throughout the 
evening as throughout the morning,—if you 
must needs have a succession of showy dresses, 
to enhance your beauty to secure these danglers, 
—if you must needs have brilliant equipages to 
fly about the town,—to wander from races to 
breakfasts,—from Greenwich parties to pic-nics 
at Ken Wood, (your ladyship perceives that I 
am tolerably well versed in your movements! ) 
—have them at other cost than mine!—TI have 
no money to throw away on the maintenance 
of your follies.” 

Lady Winterfield started up.—Galled beyond 
endurance by the humiliations thus inflicted 
upon her, she resolved to obey the harsh in- 
junction of Abednego, and seek assistance 
elsewhere. But alas! a moment’s reflection 
served to remind her that she had already 
sought it, and in vain;—that she had no re- 
source—no hope—save in the insolent rebuker 
of her faults. She submitted, therefore,— 
rendered docile by the iron pressure of neces- 
sity. In a moment she subdued her temper, 
and humbled her pride,—reduced to tameness 
like the beasts of the field, by the pangs of pri- 
vation ! 

** You are most severe upon me,” said she, 
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m the pretty coaxing voice that none knew 
better how to assume when her purpose needed, 
—‘* though perhaps not more so than [ deserve. 
But when I assure you, that if you persist in 
refusing me this five hundred pounds I am ut- 
terly ruined—ruined both in fortune and repu- 
tation—”’ 

‘* My refusal will not render your ladyship a 
shilling poorer than you are now. In what 
way, therefore, can you charge me with your 
ruin ?”? 

** You will have, at least, exposed it to the 
world.” 

Abenego shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
expose yourself, madam,” said he, ‘‘ by using 
such arguments!—Once for all, I repeat that 
you are wasting the substance of others, and 
of your children, merely to keep up false ap- 
yearances in the world. So long as you enjoy 
uxuries which you do not and cannot pay 
for, you are shining at the cost of your coach- 
makers, jewellers, milliners, money-lenders,— 
the abject obligee of humble tradesmen. At 
this moment—woman and Countess as you are 
—you stand before me as an inferior. Though 
you may be a Countess of the realm, and I the 
vilified A. O.,—I rise above you as a capitalist, 
—lI rise above you as a moralist, in whose 
hands you have placed weapons of offence.”’ 

It was now the turn of Lady Winterfield to 
shrug her shoulders; but with impatience 
rather than contempt. 

** Last week,” resumed Abednego, careless 
of the variations of her countenance, ‘there 
came hither tome a woman young and lovely 
as yourself, who, like yourself, had exceeded 
her means, and broken her engagements. She 
came hither to me, not like your ladyship,— 
hoping to move me to pity by the sight of her 
ioveliness and her affected despair,—she had 
other arms for the combat; and those arms, 
madam, prevailed! To her I assigned thrice 
the sum of her original debt, and at my own 
instigation.” 

“And of what nature were those arms?” 
demanded Lady Winterfield, colouring deeply, 
and by casting down her eyes, showing that 
she was prepared for expressions of gallantry 
and admiration on the part of one whom she 
loathed like a harpy. 

** Tt avails little to explain,” replied Abed- 
nego, with an ill-repressed smile of exultation, 
as he rose from his chair and approached her; 
and the blood of Basil Annesley boiled in his 
veins, and he pressed his knee closer upon the 
wooden bench, while inclining his eyes towards 
the grated aperture, “for they are such as it 
were, perhaps, unbecoming so great a lady as 
the Countess of Winterfield to put to profit.” 

‘Tam willing to use any arms,—make any 
concession,” faltered the fair bankrupt,—a 
deadly paleness succeeding to her previous 
flush, as'she contemplated the growing audacity 
of the Money-lender. 

Abednego folded his meagre hands carelessly 
before him, and throwing back his head, stood 





contemplating her from head to foot, with a 
smile of indescribable expression. It was im- 
possible to behold a more lovely woman; and 
the Money-lender gazed upon her as if taking 
an appraisement of her charms. 

‘*'The arms to which J alluded, are not at 
your ladyship’s disposal!” was at length his 
sarcastic reply. ‘*For they were tears of 

enuine remorse for an involuntary breach of 
aith;—they were the worn and haggard looks 
which labour and want impose upon the 
fairest face. She was a woman of the people, 
madam ;—like you, left young, a widow,—like 
you, with helpless children dependent upon her 
prudence. She told me—and her mien attested 
her veracity—that for them she had toiled day 
and night,—for them abstained from food and 
rest. But the outlay that was to set her up in 
business, (borrowed of one of the agents of 
A. O., and at usurious interest,) was still unre- 
paid. She was still poor, still insolvent, still 
needing indulgence; and came hither, like 
the fashionable Countess of Winterfield, to beg 
for merey!” 

Greatly relieved, even while writhing under 
the severe lesson imparted by Abednego, the 
fashionable spendthrift gasped for breath. 

‘“«T granted it!”? resumed the harsh admonitor. 
** And I granted her also my respect,—almost 
my affection. The old Money-lender soothed 
her as a father might have done, and sent her 
home in peace and comfort to her children. 
Yours, madam, will have less to thank you for! 
I will not expose you,—I will not pursue you 
with the rigour of the law. But iow to 
retain in security for the property of mine which 
you have squandered, the diamonds pledged to 
me, to that effect; and without affording you 
another guinea in extension of the loan,—aware 
that neither that, nor millions, would impede 
your ruin and disgrace.” 

“‘ThenI am lost!” cried Lady Winterfield, 
losing all self-possession and unable to restrain 
her tears. ‘* Those precious diamonds—” 

“Those diamonds, madam, you do well to 
are g resumed Abednego. ‘ They were the 

ridal gift of one who bestowed his heart upon 
you, confiding in the promise of a fair exterior ; 
—who intrusted his honour to you, believing in 
the truth of your affections ;—who, on his 
dying bed, bequeathed his children to your care, 
believing that all his love and confidence could 
not have been bestowed in vain! You do 
well, therefore, to prize the tokens of his love! 
But, trust me, they are safer in my keeping 
than in your own!” 

«But if I can obtain from some other per- 
son upon them,” persisted the humbled wo- 
man, clasping her hands in intercession, while 
tears streamed wildly down her cheeks,—“ a 
sufficient amount to repay you what I have 
borrowed, with the additional sum needful to 
repair my shattered affairs ?” 

“You cannot!” interrupted Abednego; ‘I 
have weighed them to the uttermost carat; 
and the most liberal diamond-merehant could 
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uot afford you in purchase within fifty pounds 
of the sum you have received from myself as a 
loan. Few better lapidaries in this town than 
myself!”’ 

** But if you would permit me to try!’ per- 
sisted the lady, half remonstrating, half whee- 
dling. 

“No, madam!” replied the Money-lender, 
with a significant smile. ‘* You are not to be 
trusted with such valuable property. I could 
place those diamonds in the hands of the poor 
workwoman of whom I spake, with a far more 
sanguine hope of their safe return, than in those 
of the Right Honourable Countess of Winter- 
field!” 

At that moment, there recurred to the mind 
of Basil Annesley, a vision of this brilliant 
woman of fashion at the sale at Rochester 
House, laughing and talking amid a group of 
the most distinguished noblemen of the day, to 
whom her smiles ‘conveyed rapture, and to 
whom her merest word was a law. 

‘*Then nothing remains for me but death!” 
cried the distracted lady, throwing back from 
her face her silken ringlets, intermingled with 
the filmy drapery of Brussels lace attached to 
her tiny French bonnet. ‘ May you never live 
to repent, sir, the injury you have this day 
inflicted upon me and mine !” 

**People rarely give up the ghost a day 
the sooner for threats of self-destruction,” re- 
ae the unimpressionable Abednego. ‘ Your 

adyship will, I trust, live long,—long enough 
for retrenchment,—long enough for repent- 
ance!” 

«*Remorseless man !” cried Lady Winterfield, 
even in the midst of her genuine tears, unable 
to renounce her habitual affectation. ** Will no- 
thing move your obdurate heart? Must | 
implore you on my bended knees? Must I~” 

**Spare yourself these exaggerations, ma- | 
dam,” coolly interposed Abednego. ‘I am too) 
much used to listen to the pourings forth of hu- | 
man passion, not to decide in a moment! 
what feelings are genuine,—what assumed | 
to move my compassion. Want, madam, 
possesses an iron key to the innermost recesses | 
of the human heart,—the recesses where elo- 
quence lies glowing, like the lava within the | 
voleano ;—and that key is often turned in my | 
presence. The merchant trembling for his | 
credit,—the soldier for his honour,—the hus-_| 
band for the peace of his fireside,—mothers who | 
would screen the faults of their children,—chil- | 
dren tortured by the necessities of their parents, 
—all these, madam, plead to me in turns, and 
often plead in vain. Judge, therefore,—since I 
can resist the manly struggles of an upright 





man on the verge of bankru tey,—of a wife | 


agonized by the prospects of an honourable 
husband’s imprisonment and shame,—whether 


indignation of wounded pride, far more genuine 
than her attempts at pathos. 

«« [T was a fool,” cried she, “ to expect from a 
Money-lender the sentiments of a man! Do 
not, however, fancy that you will trample upon 
me with impunity. You may be compelled 
to restore those jewels by higher authority 
than mine. My lawyer assures me you 
are far more in my power than I in yours. 
Since you choose to declare war against me, 
take the consequences! I promise you that, 
with all your vulgar effrontery, you shall have 
the worst of it.” 

Abednego smiled sarcastically at this sudden 
transition from the fine lady to the virago. 

«| am almost beginning to feel alarmed, ma- 
dam,” said he. ‘Suffer me to ring for your 
carriage. It will be a relief to my terrors, as 
well as to your emotions.” 

He rose from his seat as he spoke ; and for a 
moment, Basil Annesley mauhnated that, by 
one of those effects of legerdemain, (of which 
he was now beginning to be ever in expectation 
when dealing with A.O.,) the host and his 
visiter might find it necessary to invade his re- 
treat to secure egress from the house. But it 
was not so. Scarcely had Abednego touched 
the bell lying on his bureau, when an opposite 
door was partially thrown open by a brazen- 
fronted clerk, (having a pen behind his ear, so 
admirably fitted to the locality that it seemed to 
have come with him into the world,) who in- 
stantly fixed his hard, light-coloured, predial 
eye scrutinizingly on the lady, as though the 
habit of officiating for the Money-lender had 
endowed him with the power of reading in the 
faces of his clients the success or failure of 
their mission. 

** See this lady to her carriage, Raffles,” saia 
Abednego, assuming his usual place at his 
bureau, with so-determined an air of attention 
to business, as conveyed a sentence of dismissal. 
“© Her ladyship is in haste.” 

Too proud to exhibit to a low subordinate, 
probably as impracticable as his employer, the 
misery gnawing at her heart, Lady Winterfield 
drew the Brussels lace closer round her face ; 
and, by an habitual impulse of affectation, 
lifting her silken pelisse from the ground, as if 
afraid of contact with the vulgar earth, quitted 
the room, escorted by her singular esquire ; 
who, throwing open wide the folding doors, 
probably in derision, as if to give passage tu 
some august personage, weaned to view be- 
yond, a handsome apartment richly hung with 
pictures. It' was evident, therefore, to Basil 
that he was ensconced in the unsuspected issue 
of some substantial residence. Remembering 
well the sudden apparition of the Money-lender 
as if emerging from a panel in the wall, when 
he himself first stat him as a client, he 





I am likely to be touched by a few graceful *doubted not that some similar den had enabled 
attitudes arising from the extortions of a mil- Abednego to watch and surprise his actions. 
liner’s bill, or the claims of a compounder of | Indignant at the idea of this treachery, he was 
fashionable cosmetics ?”’ /not sorry to have retaliated upon Osalez, by 
Lady Winterfield now started up with an becoming an unsuspected witness of his privacy, 
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before he gave nim warning of his involuntary 
presence in the trap. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon the 
Countess, when, flinging down the pen by which 
he had signified his decree of dismissal, he 
resumed his place in his arm-chair, throwin 
himself back into it with an expansion of self- 
indulgence, as if luxuriating in the idea of the 
torture he had been inflicting. Rubbing his 
withered hands with an air of exultation, a 
hearty laugh burst from his leathern cheeks, 
the hollowness of which thrilled to the marrow 
the frame of the warm-hearted young auditor. 

*‘Dreadful!”? was the shuddering response 
of Basil to the triumphant laugh of Abednego. 
But before he had time to pronounce his pur- 
posed warning of the presence of an intruder, 
the opposite door was p wean open ; and An- 
nesley felt instantly revolted by the apprehen- 
sion that the unfortunate victim of folly and 
frivolity might be returning for the fruitless 
renewal of her supplications. It was a relief to 
him when the bold-faced clerk entered alone. 

**And what amount of bribe did the pretty 
fool offer you by the way, eh! Raffles, to in- 
duce you to influence me favourably in her 
behalf?” demanded Abednego, still chuckling. 

** You seem to have an instinctive insight 
into these matters, sir,’’ said the clerk, with a 
facetious grin. ‘“ Her ladyship offered me ten 


er cent., if, through you or any other Money- 
ender, I could effect a levy for her. 


It was 
unnecessary to apprize so fine a lady that it is 
worth your while to pay me so liberal a salary 
to be honest, that honesty is every way my 
best policy. Poor soul!—I was almost sorry 
for her on handing her into the spiry-looking 
turn-out waiting for her opposite the compting- 
house door. 

“Keep your pity, my good friend, for 
worthier objects,” cried the Money-lender, 
proceeding to sort some papers on the table 
beside him. “I have been giving the foolish 
woman a lesson she will not easily forget. To 
no purpose, however—a mere waste of elo- 
quence! The moth will singe her silly wings 
again—nay, probably perish in the flame, the 
first opportunity.” 

“‘Scarcely five-and twenty, (to judge by her 
appearance,”) cried the confidential clerk,— 
“yet already debased by transactions with the 
Jews. It is afflicting! It is positively afflict- 
ing. 

** Her ladyship’s bright eyes seem to have 
wrought the charm upon the man, which they 
had attempted in vain to work upon the master!” 
cried Abednego, with a sneer. You are grow- 
ing as soft as a bale of cotton, Raffles! Take heed, 
my man, or you will become unfit for your em- 
ployment. However, since this cunning hussy 
seems to have touched your compassion, you 
shall even carry her the cheque, by means of 
which I intend to prevent her, not from fling- 
ing herself into the Serpentine, or buying two 
penny-worth of ratsbane,—of neither of which 
feats she has further purpose than you or I,— 
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but to preserve her already tarnished name 
from becoming as black as such excess of levity 
on the part of the mother of a family might 
well render it. I have intimated to one of her 
brothers—a gallant man, to whom her honour 
is dear—the mad course she is pursuing ; and till 
he arrive in town, am bound to exercise some 
providence over her destinies.” 

** You intend then, sir, to accede to her re- 
quest for this further loan?” said the clerk, 
evidently astonished. “ You will please to 
remember, however, that I have duly apprized 
you the security is already exceeded.” 

** I know it—I know it! Curse the security! 
Have [ not security twice as sterling in her 
dread of exposure ?’ 

** But if she have not the means of paying, 
however much exposed ?” 

“Her family have. The pledge of a name 
such as hers is as good as diamonds or gold- 
dust. Butat what are you grinning, sir?” 

«* At the idea of all the invectives so uselessiy 
wasted by the Countess, between this chamber 
and her carriage.” 

«‘ Ay !—I can imagine the torrent of abuse 
she let forth against poor A.O. The way with 
them all! Unless one consent to be fleeced 
like the rest of their creditors one becomes dog, 
curmudgeon, robber,Jew! The poor initials of 
A. O. have been made the object of more exe- 
crations, I suspect, than any other combination 
of the letters of the alphabet.” 

‘‘But surely, sir, since you intended to 
oblige her, you might have spared her the terri- 
ble moments of suspense she has had to un- 
dergo.” 

‘«* And the sermon that preceded it, eh? No, 
no, Raffles! It is because I intended to rescue 
her out of the jaws of perdition, that I had the 
courage to reprove. 1 arn too cruel, eh, to 
these young and tender sinners? I tell you, it 
were as reasonable to tax the surgeon with 
cruelty who amputates some gangrened limb 
to preserve the life of a patient. But enough 
of this. Let her have her money before five 
o’clock. By the way, cash the cheque I have 
written, as you go along the Strand,—which 
will secure her from the humifiation of present- 
ing the draught of a Money-lender. She will 
attribute my relenting, of course, to the elo- 
quence wrung out of you by the influence of 
her ten percent. Ha! ha! ha!—Better so!— 
It would be the ruin of me if I got the reputa- 
tion of being chicken-hearted. By the way, 
you have given instructions, I hope, to Cogno- 
vit, to proceed against the old Viscount?” 

“7 have sir.” 

«* And to make out a writ against—” 

Basil Annesley now shouted so loudly as to 
disturb the equanimity of both the Money- 
lender and his clerk, for he had no wish to pry 
more extensively into such transactions as he 
foresaw were about to be disclosed. 

‘© Who the deuce is in the pigeon-hole ?” de- 
manded Abednego. 

“It is certainly not the voice of Zebedee!’ 
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replied Raffles:—and before Basil could reite- 
rate his signal, part of the wall seemed to recede 
beside him; the moveable panel, dividing the 
trap from the council-chamber of the Money- 
lender, being withdrawn. 

The confidential clerk instantly collared the 
skulking stranger. 

“Your pistols, sir, your pistols !’’ shouted 
Raffles to his superior,—* ’tis some house- 
breaker,—some burglar. I have him fast!” 

*‘Loose him again then,—and thank your 
stars that your noisy zeal has not tempted me 
into shooting through the head one but for whose 
aid you would have been now thrown on the 
world!” cried Abednego, who, having snatched 
a pistol from his bureau and confronted the 
open panel, instantly descried through the 
doubtful light, that it was no other than the 
young guardsman, who was struggling in the 
grasp of his deputy. 

**T have sought you in many strange places, 
Mr. Osalez,” observed Basil, calmly stepping 
into the room, on finding himself released, “ and 
found you sometimes in others equally strange, 
where your presence was wholly unlooked-for. 
On the present occasion, I had no intention of 
becoming a spy upon youractions. Though in 
search of you and at your own desire,—I swear 
to you that I knew not when I was thrust into 
yonder disgraceful cell, to what sort of retreat 
I was proceeding.” 

** No need of an oath to confirm your state- 
ment!” replied A. O., not in the slightest de- 
gree embarrassed ; ‘‘ since, unless favoured by 
the pass-key of one of my agents, it had been 
impossible for you to wind your way into one 
of the most secret of my places of resort. Ne- 
vertheless, since you are beginning to affect 
compunctions of conscience about visiting the 
den of a Money-lender, it may not be amiss to 
remind you that once upon a time a certain Mr. 
Basil Annesley—” 

“Visited, on a similar errand, a certain 
A.O.!” replied the involuntary spy. *“ But I 
came not then as a friend,—I came not, as now, 
to—’ 

«© You came then, PRECISELY upon the same 
errand as now!” retorted Abednego, firmly. 
«* You came, and come, in the hopes of benefiting 
Verelst. Nay, wherefore deny it? Can you 
exhibit a better passport to my regard than so- 
licitude for the welfare of my sister’s family ?” 

The astonished clerk lost for a moment his 
professional air of callous effrontery, in utter 
amazement,—first, at hearing the old Money- 
lender address, in a tone of affectionate interest, 
a well-dressed young man of Basil’s manners 
and appearance; and secondly, at an avowal of 
kinsmanship with any martal living on the part 
of A. O., whom he had hitherto regarded as an 
insulated being—a sort of mysterious automaton 
composed of gold and arithmetic, who was 
equally likely to have emerged from the Great 
Pyramid or from St. Giles’s Charity School,— 
so utterly disconnected did he appear from the 


mortifying to the astonished and inquisitive 
Raffles, when, a moment afterwards, Abednego 
signified his desire to be alone with his hand- 
some young visiter; and, apparently on his 
guard against the habits of duplicity he had in- 
culeated into his subordinates, followed him 
gravely across the dining-room as he retreated, 
and carefully locked the door upon him after his 
departure; an unmistakeable signal, in that 
mysterious establishment, that no possible 
emergency, short of the house being on fire, 
was to entitle the people of the Money-lender 
to intrude upon his privacy. 

** And now,” said Abednego, after returning 
to the room, and reinstalling himself in his 
sanctum, ‘ seat yourself, I entreat, and let us 
have a few minutes’ unmolested conversation.” 
«Excuse me,” replied Basil, glancing 
through the still open panel along the dark cor- 
ridor,— I have left my horse yonder in the 
street, under the care of an utter stranger—” 

“Under the care of one of my confidential 
agents, or you would not be here!” retorted 
Abednego. “ Fearnothing! Zebedee has some- 
thing of a taste for horse-flesh. It was him I 
employed to seize the Duke of Rochester’s stud 
at Newmarket. The fellow will take good 
care of your hack.” 

So saying, he closed the panel, by a spring, 
and came and sat himself down over against 
Basil, in the arm-chair in which he had mused 
so exultingly after the departure of the Coun- 
tess of Winterfield. But with his usual tact of 
discrimination, he instantaneously discerned 
the unfavourable impression made on the young 
man by the scene he had recently witnessed. 
Young Annesley was cold, unexpansive, un- 
cordial—neither disposed to receive with ap- 

lause the biting jests of his companion, nor to 
isten with respect to his homilies. The open- 
hearted soldier seemed resolved to demonstrate 
his consciousness of being in the company of a 
professional Money-lender. 

For some minutes, Abednego attempted to 
wrestle with this sudden mistrust; but finding 
all his efforts to raise a smile or command at- 
tention abortive, he suddenly burst forth into a 
more genuine strain. 

“Tsee howitis!” criedhe. ‘Ihave lost your 
regard,—lI have lost your friendship. The warm 
interest of a young heart like yours fell like dew 
upon my old age, reviving feelings I had never 
expected to find re-existent in my withered 
heart; and already the fountain is dried up,— 
the desert again parched. Master as I am of 
millions, that first spontaneous impulse of hu- 
man sympathy towards me, I prized above them 
all!—And now, you hate me!—lI see it in your 
face,—I hear it in your voice, or rather in your 
silence !—Do not deny it,—Basil Annesley, you 
are on the verge of loathing and despising the 
unfortunate A. O. !” 

“< Unfortunate!”’ reiterated Basil, with a 
smile. 





ordinary associations of life. It was highly 


«Ay! most unfortunate !’’ reiterated Abed- 
nego. “A victim from his birth—before his 
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birth,—a _foredoomed outcast,—a predestined | and to the end of his days, my grandfather’s 
paria,—a—”’ ‘sumptuous mansion was pointed out by the 

*‘ Pause for one moment, Mr. Osalez,” inter- | populace as that of * Osalez the Jew.’ Had he 
posed Basil. ‘‘ Far be it from me to surprise embraced the Catholic faith, the case might 
the secrets of your prison-house. Reflect, I have been different. But the burnt-offerings 
entreat, before you enter into rash confidences | of his zeal smoked not on the altars of their 
= you ~ “ og ie gs je cw vi pera a er comers ere ge in 

‘No!” cried the Money-lender, his counte- | opprobriating him as ‘ Osalez the Jew! 
nance evincing tokens of uncontrollable emo-| ‘Of that time I remember nothing! My 
tion. ‘The time is come! I feel thatI can-! grandfather died soon after I saw the light ;— 
not support the withering weight of your con- | but I remember overhearing legendary whis- 
we —— speak or die! I must vindicate perings by our fireside, betwixt his venerable 
myself. Let there be, at least, one human! widow and my father, of the times when, on 
being entitled to examine and dispassionately | any occasion of popular tumult, it became es- 
judge the real position and provocations of | sential to conciliate the populace by prodigal 
a ne oSlamcsare Rate Pe OR otis | pero eo - they Hees attack ey = 

ame, Ba e secr I s 
my destinies "9 ed ithe ‘Menpplaaiies, | cemtedeattn othe Jew of Cadiz”. stata 
after a pause,—* for it is that of—a Jew!—in- | «« Was this rational? Has not the God of 
contestably that of a Jew. Comport myself as | Christians expressly declared, that there is 
I may, if accordance with all Christian Canons, | more joy in Heaven over the sinner that repent- 
ocean a _— and rig Ne re ya | 0 than — the ninety = og pores 
s myself—nay, though, as St. Paul hath it, I) who need no repentance ?—And which, I pray 
give wd ry to nag ae eI profiteth it) you, hath done more for the Christian church, 
to me ? ear a Jewish name! My patro-|—the man who sacrifices the love of kindred, 
a — ro Synagogue! Iam a Jew, | and the predilections and beliefof his ancestors, 
—I must be a Jew,—the world avoucheth it, | to cling to the Cross—or he to whom a luke- 
and who is to gainsay the world ? Opinion— | warm faith is transmitted by his forefathers, 
vulgar opinion! hath placed me among the who accepts it unexamined, yet prospers under 
children of Israel! Basil Annesley,—such is | the green olive groves of ecclesiastical protec- 
the influence that hath overmastered the im- 'tion, while the Jewish neophyte is compelled 
pulses of nature,—such is the social tyranny | to drag, as a burthen in the dust, the galling 
— made me what I am! weight of that Cross, which he hath voluntarily 

** Listen to my story !— and zealously adopted ? 

“I was born,—as Verelst has probably in-| “Again I ask, Basil Annesley, is this ra- 
formed you,—the only son of a wealthy mer- | tional ?—But when was the population of a 
chant of Cadiz, trading with the whole commer- | priest-ridden country ever rational ?—My father, 
cial world, but chiefly with England,—my mo- | who, at his mother’s desire, had been educated 
ther, rs ag father’s mother, being alike na-|in her native country, was deeply affected by 
tives of t : we. > ~~" fact, a - sage eg ate poorer se my yg 
marriage of my grandfather with a young Pro- | therefore, did he linger, even after his educa- 
testant of honourable extraction, a countrywo- | tion was completed. In England, did he love, 
man of your own, that he renounced the church | and wed, and become a father; nor was it till 
of his forefathers,—thereby entitling himself to | after my birth, that the sudden death of his 
all -" charities and indulgences of the Chris- | father compelled him to return to Cadiz. Fain 
tian faith. His recantation was an act of pure | would he, from that moment, have extricated 
conviction ; for my grandfather, rich asa Doria | himself from commercial life,—realized his 
or a Medici, was a man of spirit and intelli-| property, and established himself permanently 
a fact — - — sa _ oapeter | po land of wg freedom pee ye ye 
or the daughter of an f.nglish admiral, would | enlightenment.—but it was impossibie- 18 
not have beguiled him into a capitulation of | capital was so widely diffused,—his foreign 
conscience. By his conversion, he turned, of | connexions (especially with the English colo- 
course, against himself the hands and hearts | nies in the Kast) were of so widely spreading 
of his own people. He made enemies of kith | a nature,—that the remainder of his life was 
“ - _ those in a oe w flag py ~ attempting ba yay. ray ng of 

a ing soon proved, to him and to the; these ramifications in order to abjure the mer- 
world, that those kindred drops were converted | chant craft. 
to the bitterness of gall. Had he not a right,| ‘Nothing more heart-gnawing than the bit- 
however, to conclude that the church to whose | terness engendered by consciousness of a de- 
bosom he had betaken himself, would strive to | feated purpose. Osalez— the son of the Jew,’ 
heal the wounds inflicted by their malice? }—though the wealthiest citizen in Cadiz, while 
Had he not cause to believe, that the newly- | his vessels were hailed in every port of Europe, 
converted Christian would be, by Christians, | and while his voice decreed the existence of 
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so.—In Cadiz, where he abided, | was a miserable man. e corn, wine, an 
the people were at that time illiterate bigots; | oil, in his rich warehouses conveyed no food to 
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his soul. In Spain,—in Catholic Spain,—he 
seemed to stand aloof from the community, as 
his father had done before him. He became a 
widower; and not the poorest of his brother 
merchants would have been content to bestow 
his daughter in marriage upon ‘ the son of Osa- 
lez the Jew!” 

** Again I ask you, Basil Annesley, was this 
rational?—My poor father, fancying that in 
England,—liberal Ronse gran | prejudices 
were unadmitted, still looked forward. The 
time would come, he fancied, when he should 
find a successor rich enough to undertake his 
speculations, and invest millions in his vast 
undertakings; ‘and then, my boy,’ was ever 
and ever his cry, ‘then will I set up my staff in 
the happiest and freest country in the world. 
England is the land of commerce. There the 
origin of our opulence will be respected; and 
the estates, in the purchase of which I intend 
to sink the greater portion of my capital, will 
give you a stake in the country entitling you to 
a voice in its legislation. You shall have a seat 
in Parliament, Abednego! With your talents, 
and the education that is to perfect them, you 
may achieve public distinction, and become the 
founder of an honourable family. I could 
almost wish now that I had bestowed on you at 
your baptism a name savouring less of the re- 
pellent origin of our ancient house. But when 
you were christened, the old man my father 
was yet alive; and I shrunk from inflicting a 
pang upon his warm heart by appearing 
ashamed of the name he had inflicted on my- 
self,—which was his own, and that of the father 
of his father. To the unlucky appellative of 
Abednego I have found myself indebted for 
half the odium attached in Cadiz to “ the son 
of Osalez the Jew.’’ Nevertheless, whenever 
that title of reprobation meets my ear, I think 
of my father’s grey hairs, and am content ;—so 
may it be with yourself! Should you ever 
have to smart under its contumelious applica- 
tion, recall to mind the motives of your parents, 
and be patient.’ 

** Such, Basil, were the views of this excel- 
lent man in affording me what is esteemed the 
first of English educations,—at a public school, 
and the university. He could bear to part with 
me; for he was again wedded, and the father 
of a little girl, whom he had piously named 
Rachael, after the custom of his family. 

“I was a smart and forward boy. From 
my infancy I had received in my father’s house 
that best of schooling, the society of the wise 
and liberal. The table of the rich Osalez was 
open to all that was enlightened or distinguish- 
ed in his native city;—the Grand Hidalgos, 
whom it was so often in his power to oblige,— 
the Archbishop,—the Governor,—the Com- 
mandant,—the noblest and best in the place. 
The appointments and entertainments of our 
house were sumptuous as those of the mer- 
chant-princes of Italy; and to what level will 
not the meanness of empty pride descend, for the 
indulgence of its conten! peasubes !—I quitted 











Spain for England with the impression that we 
were a great and powerful family ; and that J] 
should find elsewhere, the consideration and 
obsequiousness I had met with from the guests 
and dependents of my father. 

** The haughty boy was destined to a rough 
lesson! Shall 1 ever forget that first week at 
Eton !—shall I ever outlive the recollection of the 
swelling heart with which I nightly retired to 
my pillow, after hearing reiterated around me 
the opprobrious cry of—‘ Abednego the Jew!’ 
In the course of the first day, not one of my 
young school-mates but had inquired after my 
brothers, Shadrach and Meshech. The bed I 
was moistening with my tears was called the 
burning fiery furnace ;—and not a morsel of my 
food but was embittered by offers of a slice of 

ork, or other savoury meats the object of Jew- 
ish abomination.—At length I turned upon my 
persecutors. Like other badgered schoolboys, 
I tried, in the first instance, the force of my 
puny arm, and fought, and was first beaten in 
the ring, and then chastised for having fought! 
I bore all bravely; because my triumphs as a 
scholar already offered me a prospect of hu- 
miliating my adversaries with the force of 
higher weapons.—I felt greatness struggling 
within me. My aspiring soul resolved to raise 
itself above the level of the gibbering lordlings 
by whom I was despised. ‘ They shall hear of 
me yet—they shall feel me yet!’ was the in- 
ward suggestion that spurred on my lagging 
scholarship, till I became an object of general 
wonder; my English verses, my proficiency as 
a Grecian, being equally themes of praise. 
The masters began to cite me among them- 
selves as a youth of singular promise, likely to 
distinguish himself in public life. Then came 
the habitual rejoinder—‘ Poor fellow!—with 
such abilities, it is a thousand pities he should 
be a Jew.’—*‘ But he is not a Jew—neither he 
nor his parents!’ was the indignant retort of 
the head master.—‘ Impossible !—the name !— 
‘‘ Abednego Osalez!”’—Besides, look in his 
face,—only look at his face !—Eyes,—features, 
—hair,—there is Jew impressed in every linea- 
ment!” 

“The first time remarks of this description 
reached my ear, I recalled to mind, with bitter 
consciousness, the air of sadness sometimes 
overspreading my father’s countenance, as he 
gazed on my own. Often, when addressed by 
his parasites with laudations of my personal 
beauty, I had heard him murmur, while they 
were admiring the Oriental fire of my eyes, or 
glossy blackness of my hair, ‘ Would, would 
that be had inherited the northern fairness of 
his poor mother! My face may prove a disas- 
trous portion for that noble boy!’ Prophetic 
words, Basil,—as the taunts of my school- 
mates, and more polished irony of my college 
companions, soon taught me to my cost! 

‘‘Still, though wounded and smarting, I was 
not desperate. I hated my name,—lI detested 
my origin,—as the source of unjust aspersions ; 
butI did not yet hate the world. Just as my 
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father and grandfather had said, in extenuation 
of the scoffs and mistrusts of Cadiz,—‘ These 
people are ignorant and priest-ridden; their 
insolence merits only our pity !’—did I say in 
my turn,—‘ Why heed the sarcasms of boys 
and striplings? The award that is to deter- 
mine my position in life must be pronounced 
by men and women!’ But of the spell in-| 
cluded in that latter word, Basil, little did I 
then know to estimate the power! At Oxford, 
politics became my favourite study. The 
burning ambition of my soul was to distinguish | 
myself in Parliament. 1 doubt whether the | 
most fervent patriot ever panted with fonder 
desire for an occasion of serving his country, 
than I for the honours of senatorial renown. 
I was convinced that on the walls of the House 
of Commons hung the escutcheon of my 
future ennoblement. It was there I had to 
win the laurels destined to replace the absence 
of an hereditary coronet ;— 


There, either I must live, or have no life! 


“Never, for a moment, did I mistrust the 
strength of my own powers. Like the Pytho- 
ness, I was conscious of the divinity within 
me. I felt myself to be master of my own 
destinies, and, through them, of the opinion of 
the world.—It was my ambition only to raise 
myself to the level of my fellow-creatures ; to 
redeem myself from unmerited obloquy. The 
desire to set ve foot upon the neck of mankind 
arose in later life. As yet, I dreamed only of 
what appeared easy of achievement: and, so 
long as the illusion lasted, was at peace with 
myself, and with the world! 

“* The covert insults that sometimes assailed 
me, fell unnoticed on my ear. The name I 
was about to create for myself, would soon, I 
fancied, obliterate that of Abednego Osalez! 

** Alas! how should I have shuddered—how 
recoiled with horror—had any one, at that 
period, presumed to predict to me the humili- 
ating career of the future A. O. !” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was not till after a pause of some mi- 
nutes, during which the irritation of the Money- 
lender appeared somewhat soothed by the 
sympathy and interest manifested in his recital 
by his young companion, that he resumed, in a 
less excited tone and manner. 

**Mankind are more what they are made 
by mankind than what they are made by 
their Creator!’”’ said Osalez. ‘The wolf is 
ferocious because hunted froma whelp. The 
snake turns upon you because you disturb and 
pursue it. The child grows surly, because un- 
justly coerced. But, above all, man becomes 
unjust and cruel, because pursued with cruelty 
and injustice by his brother man. I was born, 





imbued with the original sin of human nature: 
yet certain am I that there were noble purposes 
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in my soul, which the scorn of my fellow- 
creatures converted into wickedness. The germ 
of goodness was there ; but, watered with poi- 
son, it brought forth deadly fruits! 

“Full of eagerness,—full of trust in myself 
and others, I entered into life. My father 
made me a splendid allowance,—an allowance 
doubling that of the richest nobleman at the 
university ; and though this told against me in 
one sense, by the perpetual citation of *‘ The 
rich Osalez—rich—rich as a Jew !’—it enabled 
me to confer obligations ensuring me hosts of 
fashionable associates. For them, I was only 
‘Osalez,’—Osalez who had such famous hunt- 
ers, such capital wine, and such a knowing 
curricle always .at the service of his friends ;— 
and to be my friend was consequently the pre- 
tension of half my acquaintance. Those who 
delighted to dine and drive with me, or rather 
for me, introduced me to their families ; and by 
degrees I became (on sufferance, though I little 
suspected it) a favoured guest in the beau 
monde. I was happy, young, handsome,—as 
handsome as the Jewish physiognomy, which 
my grandfather’s conversion could not efface 
from our hereditary nature, would permit. I was 
admired ,—flattered,—followed,—nay, fancied 
myself beloved!” 

«* And why not?” said Basil Annesley, cour- 
teously, fancying that his excited companion 
paused for the encouragement of a kindly word. 

«Why nor ?—Because my name was Abed- 
nego,—and because I looked like a Jew !—Lis- 
ten, Basil!—I had won the highest honour of 
the university ; and before entering the Parlia- 
mentary career, to which, at that period, money 
secured the entrée, I thought it my duty to visit 
my father. Would I could adequately describe 
the rapture with which he weleomed me, and 
the pride he took in my proficiency! Would 
you could have seen the passionate admiration 
of my poor little sister, and the partial kindness 
of my stepmother! In that household, more 
splendid than almost any of those I had left in 
London, I was a demi-god! 

“<1 would fain pass over that epoch of my 
life!” said Abednego, in a lower voice. ‘* The 
reminiscences it must awaken, may possibly 
expose me as a weakling in your eyes. Never- 
theless, to enable you to judge my cause,—all 
—all must be disclosed. 

‘It was winter, Basil. Leaving my hunters 
at the disposal of my shallow friends, I hurried 
to Cadiz, at a season when its climate is pecu- 
liarly grateful; and, after long immurement in 
the murky realm of Great Britain, dear, indeed, 
was my delight in the softness of that southern 
atmosphere, and the fragrance of its long for- 
gotten orange bloom.—Till then, I had not im- 
agined the intensity of enjoyment which plea- 
sures so purely physical can impart. But they 
were not purely physical! Ienjoyed them so 
keenly, only because I shared them with an- 
other,—another—young, fair, noble, generous, 
—already dear, and soon to become dearer than 
my life! 
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“The family of an English nobleman was 
passing the winter at Cadiz, for the benefit of 
the health of an only son, who was supposed 
to inherit a consumptive tendency. One of 
his lordship’s daughters—one of his three 
daughters—” 

Again Abednego paused; and Basil An- 
nesley, in spite of his eager and growing in- 
terest in the narrative, had the forbearance to 
entreat him once more to desist from his pain- 
ful task. But at that suggestion, Abednego re- 
sumed his firmness. 

«Till my arrival at home,” said he, as if 
assuming a peremptory mastery over his emo- 
tions,—*‘ these people—these noble exiles, had 
been overcome with ennui, With the excep- 
tion of her to whom I have alluded, not one of 
the family was mentally endowed to find satis- 
faction in the mere beauties of nature, or the 
attractions of a strange country. Both father 
and sisters repined after the pleasures of the 
fashionable world; hungering and _thirsting 
for news of society,—the gossip of the clubs, 
—the frivolities of aristocratic life ;—they 
welcomed me, therefore, with delight. The 
splendid entertainments of my father, to whom 
his lordship had brought letters of introduction 
as to the first merchant of the city, and in one 
of whose mansions he was domiciled, assumed 
a new charm in their eyes. They were con- 
stantly in the society of my stepmother, who 
was a pleasing and accomplished woman; and 
I,—I who appeared to belong to a world which, 
as regarded Cadiz, had hitherto been exclusively 
their own,—was admitted into their circle as a 
familiar and honoured guest. 

**How I loved her, Basil Annesley, that 
youngest and fairest daughter of the house,”— 
resumed Abednego, after a short pause,—“ it 
matters not nowtorelate! Howshe loved me, 
my utmost protestations would scarcely entitle 

ou to believe! We were of one mind—one 


eart! So short was our acquaintance ere it | 


ripened into love, and soon into intensest pas- 
sion, that it were fruitless to detail its progress. 
We were constantly together. Atthe opera,— 





in morning promenades,—in marine excursions, | 
the wealth and influence of my father in the city | 


enabled me to enhance and secure their enjoy- 
ments; while the presence of the woman of 


thing avail to smooth down the difficulties like- 
ly to arise on the part of my family. Sul, I 
foresee that your Jewish name and origin will 
form an obstacle all but insuperable. Render 
that name renowned, dearest Osalez, and half 
the difficulty will be overcome. Distinguish 
yourself in parliament. Even as contact with 
the divinity converted a gibbet into the emblem 
of salvation, the instincts of genius consecrate 
with distinction the most ignominious origin. 
Come to my father to claim my hand as one 
who has commanded the applause of senates, 
and he will not presume to treat you with the 
disdain I apprehend!’ 

*‘ Stung by even the hint of scornful entreat- 
ment, my wounded pride stimulated me to fresh 
exertions ; nay, gave me courage to bid her fare- 
well with a view to a speedier and more aus- 
picious meeting. The family was to be in 
England early in the summer. By that time, 
I doubted not that opportunity would prosper all 
I meditated. The parliamentary agent employ- 
ed by my father’s London solicitors had made 
arrangements for my coming forward for a 
Government borough, on the creation of a batch 
of peers, whose patents were already in pro- 
gress. 

““To London, therefore, I hastened; sus- 
tained even in the anguish of parting from an 
object engrossing every feeling of my heart and 
soul, by the ardent desire to render myself 
worthy, or rather prove myself worthy of pre- 
tending to her hand. Not a moment did I 
mistrust my own powers. The University had 
fixed its imprimatur on my scholarship; and 
already the eyes of many were upon me. All 
I needed, to acquire a position in society, was 
the passport which parliamentary distinction, 
more especially at the period of a National 
crisis, such as was then imminent, rarely fails 
to confer. 

«‘But alas!—the borough offered to me for 
purchase, by the inertness or incapacity of my 
agent, slipped through our hands ;—and bitter 
was my disappointment on finding that a week’s 
delay at Cadiz conceded to the prayers of that 
beloved being at the moment of bidding her 
farewell, had been fatal to our prospects. So 
far from realizing the promises I had made her, 


she would find me on her return to England the 


my heart sufficed solely to my own. What a 


dream it was!—what joy—what madness! 


Restrained, however, by the presence of her. 


sisters, and, even at her tender age, conscious 
that I should be an unacceptable suitor to her 
haughty father, she was the first to propose 
clandestine meetings. The gardens of our two 
mansions nearly adjoined ; and favoured by the 
climate, we met, as Southern lovers do, by 
stealth and in the quiet moonlight ;—met often, 
and parted undiscovered. She was already my 
plighted wife. It needed only her father’s sanc- 
tion to make her mine forever! By her own 
desire, however, my formal demand for her 
hand was still delayed. 


same obscure individual who had quitted her ; 
and perhaps hear me rejected by her proud 
father as the grandson of ‘ Osalez the Jew!’ 
“Distracted by this apprehension, and still 
more by the idea that, should I want courage to 
make the attempt, some more appropriate 
match might present itself, which the jealousy 
of her sisters (with whom she was no favourite, 
because the favourite of all the world beside) 
would induce his lordship to press upon her 
acceptance, I resolved to leave no effort unat- 
tempted, however rash, to accomplish my pur- 
pose. At that moment the sudden death of one 
of the members for a Cathedral town prospered 


my views. Aware that my father would con- 
*«* Your great riches,’ said she, ‘may some- | 


sider no expenditure excessive which served 
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our ends, I determined to dare the contest. 
With money—eloquence—an unblemished cha- 
racter,—the chances seemed most auspiciously 
in my favour. So, at least, 1 was assured by 
the solicitors, whose sole object in my election 
was the augmentation of their bill. They 
advised me to hurry down to L——, on the 
assurance of having smoothed my way to the 
hustings. 

«‘ Never shall I forget the elation of my 
spirits during that journey! I rejoiced at having 


declined the attendance of the men of business | 


who had proposed bearing me company. For 
Hope was my companion by the way—pro- 
mising all that can make glad the heart of 
outh,—a happy home,—a blessed, beauteous, 
oving wife,—and when tempted forth from my 
glad fireside, the esteem and honour of my 
fellow-men. 

‘Such were my feelings and aspirations, 
Basil, when, on a bright and sun-shiny after- 
noon, I entered L——! AsI approached the 
city, the aspect of its population seemed to 
possess a peculiar interest in my eyes; as the 
people for whom I was about to exercise the 
first flow of my intellects and human charities. 
They were about to be intrusted to my care, as 
a fold to a shepherd ;—the constituency over 
whose welfare I was about to be the providence. 
Do you yet know enough of the world, young sir, 
to appreciate the absurdity—the vulgarity, of 
such generous emotions ?” 

The eager narrator had now worked himself 
anew into his former excitement; and the low 
and mournful voice in which, as with a plain- 
tive organ-stop, he had been describing his 
felicitous dream of early love, gradually gave 
place to harsh and abrupt impetuosity. 

“* Well, sir! I entered the city !”” he resumed. 
“You have probably witnessed the triumphal 
entries of candidates on such flattering occa- 
sions? Laurels, ribbons, largesses to the popu- 
lace, feasting, junketing, music, clamour,—all 
that money can concede or extort from the 
venal energies of popular nature. Those men 
of mind, whom we fondly call the people, gave 
me back with interest the huzzas I had pur- 
chased. But on entering the market-place, 
Basil, and confronting the opposition party, 
the first object that met my eyes was my own 
effigy roasting in the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace ; surrounded with placards of § What 
Christian will dare to vote for Abednego the 
Jew ?—‘ No circumcision !’—* Now Barabbas 
was a robber!’—with pork griskins stuck on 
poles,—and every other insulting emblem, sup- 
posed to be abhorrent to my imputed faith ! 

‘«] was irritated,—but nothing further. Con- 
scious of the inapplicability of these whips and 
scorns of vulgar derision, the usual implement 
of the hustings, I conceived that nothing would 
be easier than to undeceive the population of 
L——. In almost every great assemblage 
reason preponderates : and having in my speech, 
on the first day’s poll, uttered the most solemn 
denial of imputed Judaism, and appealed to the 
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support of the ecclesiastical interest of the city, 
to which I conscientiously pledged my own, I 
fancied the mischief overcome. 

‘My eloquence made a manifest sensation. 
I was cheered by the people, and encouraged 
by the gentry —But during the night my ad- 
versaries got up a further storm of insult. 
Placards representing Shylock, with the knife 
and scales in his hand, preparing to cut off 
the pound of flesh, greeted me on emerging 
from my inn, intermingled with the repre- 
sentation of the martyrdom of little St. Hugh, 
(whose tomb, unfortunately, graced the ad- 
joining cathedral,) the legend of whose bar- 
barous murder by ‘the Jew’s daughter,’ was 
roared round the hustings by a score of stento- 
rian voices. Every time I opened my lips to 
address the multitude, I was interrupted with 


As it fell out one holiday, 
Small rain did fall,— 


till the name of St. Hugh of Lincoln, became 
indeed accursed in my ears! 

“The bigotry of Cadiz was pale and tame, 
in short, compared with that of the cathedral 
town!—Suffice it, that after throwing away 
thousands of pounds, I lost my election—and 
far more than my election—my trust in the 
justice of Providence itself. 

“‘T ask you again, Basil Annesley, was it ra- 
tional that I should be thus reviled and rejected, 
untried,—unheard,—and a booby Squire pre- 
ferred in my place, simply because some wag 
had written on the walls previous to my nomi- 
nation—‘* What is your name?’ ‘Abednego!’ 
—‘ Who gave you that name?’ ‘The high 
priest of the synagogue, in my baptism !’ 

** A thousand crushing thoughts came crowd- 
ing into my soul when I re-entered London the 
following day. I was defeated ; and the bitter- 
ness of a defeated candidate is proverbial. But 
never did defeat convey, like mine, extinction 
of every prospect of distinction—every hope of 
earthly happiness. Parliament was the Prome- 
thean torch that was toendow me with vitality ; 
—and the living spark was quenched ! 

‘It was then, Basil, then, that, for the first 
time, I learnt to appreciate the value of Money ! 
In place of the Providence I was beginning to 
mistrust, the Molten Calf became my cov! [ 
said not to myself, like Lucifer, ‘ Evil be thou 
my good!’—but ‘Gold be thou my guardian 
angel!’ For the solicitors, by whose inapti- 
tude I had been so ill supported, now whis- 
pered in my ear that they might still be able to 
purchase a seat; and this time they so far re- 
deemed their word, that, within a fortnight from 
the silvery whisper reaching my ear, a spend- 
thrift lordling had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds,—the credit side of my banker’s book was 
lessened by an item of five thousand pounds,— 
and Abednego Osalez took his seat in the House 
of Commons. 

*«* And now, Basil, now my way seemed clear 
before me! I was a member of the most en- 








lightened legislative assembly in the world, and 
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my reputation was in the keeping of the free 
press of the land of liberty. Forests of laurels 
seemed shooting up before me. I anticipated 
fame,—I anticipated popularity !—” exclaimed 
the excited man, interrupting himself,—* the 
flame of joy and triumph that swelled my veins 
at that moment seems rushing back anew into 
my heart, warm with all the glowing energies 
of youth. All the wealth of my bursting coffers 
was insufficient to requite the enjoyment of one 
sunny day of the unsullied brightness of that 
boyish confidence !” 

** But surely, in parliament, the unjust and 
groundless prejudices you have described did 
not pursue you?” demanded Annesley, deeply 
interested, yet almost alarmed by the vehe- 
mence of his companion. 

**Even in parliament, sir,’’ resumed Abed- 
nego, in a more subdued tone,—“ even in the 
parliament of liberal England,—enlightened 
England,—I was still ‘Osalez the Jew!’ They 
went further, these upright legislators, than the 
bigots of Cadiz. -With them I was not the 
son of the Jew,—but the Jew. Though ad- 
mitting me to be, by extraction, a Spaniard—by 
birth, an Englishman—by faith, a Protestant, I 
was still ‘Osalez the Jew!’—My name and 
face avouched it; and are not a name and face 
authentic evidence in any other spot of earth 
than in a court of justice ?—When I spoke well 
in the House,—it was ‘ well enough for a Jew;’ 
when ill—* what could be expected of a Jew?’ 
The measures I advocated were stigmatized by 
the press, as brought forward under the pro- 
tection of the Jews,—and the whole repertory 
of waggish and vulgar jocularity was unloosed 
aginst me every time I opened my lips! 

“TIT was almost maddened! Had I entered 
my public careerat a maturer period of life, I 
should have known how to repress such sneers, 
or how to retort upon my scorners. But I was 
a boy. The generous impulses of youth were 
warm within me. Writhing under a sense of 
injustice, I lost my temper. I sometimes 
spoke vilely,—and then, indeed, was the cry 
redoubled, that ‘the second Daniel had broken 
down.’—* But, then, what could be expect- 
ed of a man with such a name as Abed- 
nego !” 

« A sarcastic member of the Opposition, whose 
wit was armed as the stings of asps, attacked 
me one night in reply, upon an effective speech 
on the Corn-laws, by which J had commanded 
the attention of the House, with the sneer that 
—‘ he was aware that the honourable member’s 
namesake and predecessor was memorable in 
scripture history through the persecutions of a 
king who fed on grass; but it did not follow 
that the Abednego of modern times was to be- 
come famous by his association with Corn’’— 
The House was convulsed with laughter at 
this sorry jest; and the laugh of parliament 
burns as with the caustic impress of the brand- 
ing-iron. The morning papers enlarged upon 
the pleasantry,—which was echoed by all the 
underlings of the press; and before I had been 
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three months in the House of Commons, in- 
stead of commanding the attention due to my 
abilities and good faith, I had become a laugh- 
ing-stock as ‘ Corn-law Abednego !’ 

‘Still, there was comfort in perspective. 
The woman I loved was too true, too good, too 
fond, to be influenced by the voice of vulgar 
derision. Sue knew thatI was neither a Jew, 
nor the son of a Jew. Sue knew that my edu- 
cation had been liberal, my habits of life luxu- 
rious; and the low-bred citations regarding 
Monmouth Street and Duke’s Place over her, at 
least could have little influence. Even if her 
father should refuse me her hand, she, my 
tender, faithful, trusting love, could not recall 
the gift of her heart. 

“The family returned to England, Basil ;— 
the family which for months and months had 
accepted the hospitality of my father. Their 
door was shut in my face. 

“In this interim, my engagement with her for 
whom I would have sacrificed my life, had been 
discovered, and all further intercourse between 
us was interdicted ! 

‘«« The brother was still so infirm as to afford 
a fair plea for retiring instantly into the country ; 
and in the aristocratic seclusion of his own 
park, the old lord fancied himself able to hold 
at bay the presumptuous importunities of the 
grandson of the Jew of Cadiz!’ 

«© And you pursued them, of course!” cried 
Basil Annesley, a new species of interest 
mingling with his curiosity. ‘ You accepted 
dismissal from no other lips than those cf her 
you loved ?” 

‘“*T pursued them !”? resumed his companion, 
half closing his eyes, as if to reconcentrate him- 
self into the illusions of retrospection. ‘I pur- 
sued them. I saw heragain. We metas before, 
Basil—by stealth. The summer nights favour- 
ed our frequent interviews. Again, she pledged 
her faith to me; again she swore, through good 
or evil report, to be faithful. But we were dis- 
covered,—spare me the recital! Through the 
instrumentality of her sisters, there was a cruel 
scene of detection. A struggle ensued—a 
fatal struggle,—the infirm brother was disabled. 
—dAs I live and breathe, Basil, it was not I 
who inflicted the fatal injury! But he died!— 
The inquest absolved me. Surgical examina- 
tion proved that the accidental bursting of a 
blood-vessel had proved fatal. 

*“To renew my intercourse with the family 
after this dreadful event, and the terrible publi- 
city given to our cause of quarrel, was impossi- 
ble. The very attempt had been an insult. 
My beloved wrote to me entreating forbearance. 
Overtures on my part, she said, would perhaps 
hurry her broken-hearted father into the grave. 
But still she swore again and again, with the 
fervid earnestness that woman only knows how 
to assume, that, whatever time or distance 
might divide us, for this world and the next 
she was my own,—‘ in the sight of Gop, my 
wife!’—In the sight of Gop !—Alas! even 
she, perhaps, felt that the mightiest of names 
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might be appealed to in vain by so utter an 
outcast as Osalez the Jew!” 

‘Compose yourself, sir!”? murmured Basil 
in a kindly voice, on perceiving that big tears 
were rolling down the withered cheeks of his 
companion. ‘ Disturb yourself no further to 
talk of this!’ 

«* Now, or never!” cried the old man, with 
a strong effort over his feelings. ‘I complied, 
Basil, with her injunctions.-The Session was 
over. I returned to Cadiz with the intention 
of at least six months’ absence from England and 
her! But what aspot had I chosen to nourish 
my regrets! The groves,—the gardens,—in 
which we had wandered hand in hand ;—the 
same white walls, steeped in the same moon- 
light, were ever around me ;—and she whose 
very soul had been conjoined there with mine 
m ecstatic delirium,—she was afar,—weeping, 
—lonely,—disconsolate,—waiting for me,—sor- 
rowing for me!—In that thought, however, 
there was comfort! My tears flowed the 
more, but the more soothingly, when I remem- 
bered that all my sorrows were shared by that 
dearest of all human beings! 

“Within three months, Basil, from the day 
of my arrival at Cadiz, the newspaper was 
placed in my hand which announced her mar- 
riage with another!” 

“* What treachery!” burst involuntarily from 
the lips of the young man, though a terrible 
suspicion had already presented itself to his 
mind connecting the narrative now unfolded 
with the revelations of the old gardener. 

*‘Treachery most monstrous and most un- 
grateful!” rejoined, with kindling eyes, the 
excited Abednego. “ And lo! on that day I 
swore an oath before Gopv,—an oath to be 
mightily avenged,—avenged on both,—on all, 
——the husband,—the wife,—the proud, obdurate 
family!—And 1 was so! My cry to the Al- 
mighty for vengeance was at least prospered !” 

** Before you proceed further, sir, consider a 
moment!’ interposed Basil, perplexed and 
distressed. ‘ Let not the excitement of the mo- 
ment betray you into avowals which you may 
hereafter bitterly repent !” 

“I have considered, and would fain you 
should know all,” replied the old man in a 
milder tone. “ And first, to judge me fairly,— 
to judge me leniently,—reflect upon the 
misery of my position!—Reflect that I had 
ventured my ‘all of earthly happiness in that 
frail barque, and that the wreck was total!’— 
My hopes were withered. 
me in this world,—nothing but money !—In 
the first struggles of my anguish, I’ resigned 
my seat in Parliament, and abjured the coun- 
try by which I had been so despitefully entreat- 
ed and persecuted. I abandoned England. 
But I brought neither peace nor honour to my 
home. My father, whose highest ambitions 
were baffled by my despair, became himself surly 
and desponding; and domestic comfort was 
gradually banished from our household ! 

“It was probably the gloom thus engendered 


Nothing was left’ 
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that caused my young sister to look abroad for 
happiness. Soon after my return, her mother 
died; and thus left alone with her fractious 
father and surly brother, the poor girl bestowed 
her affections on the only individual admitted 
within our doors, Verelst,—whom her father had 
engaged for her tuition in painting.—though, as 
a man of genius travelling for the perfection- 
ment of his art, superior to the ordinary condi- 
tion of an ordinary professor. 

«© When apprized of her attachment, my ani- 
mosity to the young German, who could afford 
no home to the cherished flower of our fireside, 
and whom I unjustly accused of interested 
views in his attachment, sufficed to prove that 
I had suffered persecution and learnt no mercy ! 
I advised my father to drive the needy adven- 
turer from our gates; and the consequence 
was the flight and disastrous marriage of my 
sister, which precipitated my poor mortified 
father into the grave. 

«©I was now the master of millions! The 
efforts long made by my father for the realiza- 
tion of his property, with a view to quitting 
Spain, had, by this time, brought to bear the 
centralization of our capital. It was, however, 
indispensable for the completion of this object, 
retarded by the old man’s death, that I should 
visit the East; in various parts of which my 
predecessors had maintained mercantile es- 
tablishments. The expedition pleased me. I 
wished to behold mankind in an unconvention- 
ized condition. I wanted to look upon the 
land which had given birth to my ill-fated race. 
Already my views of social morality were suffi- 
ciently disorganized ;—in the East, I thoroughly 
threw off the prejudices of civilization. To 
behold other creeds established as firmly, 
and producing results as beneficial, and more 
consonant with the demands of climate and 
country than Christianity, convinced me that 
the all-seeing God,—to whom altars, like 
thrones, are but the footstools of his power,— 
who, for his own wise purposes, has apportion- 
ed the faith of the Mussulman to one tropic, of 
the Brahmin to another,—who revealed, by the 
lips of his prophets, centuries and centuries 
before the birth of Christ, the great sacrifice of 
Redemption, and the cruelty of the Hebrews 
by which alone it was accomplishable,—must 
behold with sentiments of mercy, wide from 
the vengeance imputed to Him by the implaca- 
ble mind of man, the hereditary responsibility of 
the children of Israel for the predestined crime 
of their forefathers !—Thenceforward the Jews, 
with whom I was classed, became, in my eyes 
as any other people; save in being more un- 
justly aspersed, and consequently more deserv- 
ing commiseration. 

*‘ Amid the succeeding changes of religion and 
legislation I was compelled to witness,—varia- 
tions which render morality a matter of latitude 
and longitude, and the virtues of one hemis- 
phere the vices of the other,—I began to look 
around me for a substantial and tangible stan- 
dard of merit. © Wuat,’ I exclaimed,—* what 
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constitutes right and wrong ?—where is -the 
Positive, where the, True?’ The answer was 
‘GOLD!’ Basil Annesley! 

‘Who will deny that over all nations and 
languages,—under the tyranny of one or the 
tyranny of many,—the majesty of the tiara,— 
Mammon holds the preponderating influence ?— 
GOLD, GOLD, GOLD, constitutes the To Karovs 
—the sole divinity,—the Jehovah of the uni- 
versal earth! 

** Once convinced of this, I bowed down my 
knee and worshipped! Long and eagerly in 
search of some First Cause in which to put my 
trust, I cried aloud with joy when! had found 


it! My wandering ark had stuck upon the top | 


of an Ararat; and I sought no better land as a 
resting-place for the sole of my foot! 





CHAPTER XVII. 


‘For five years or more I abided in the East 
—in splendour and enjoyment a very satrap !— 
Meanwhile, great revolutions were accomplish- 
ing in Europe. Thrones were flung down,— 
dynasties extinguished. The consequences of 
the French Revolution had made themselves 
felt even in the country so belaboured into sub- 
ordination by the rattan of sceptre and crosier ; 
—and England still trembled to her centre! 

‘‘It was not in England, however, I was 
minded to abide. I hated her hypocritical in- 
stitutions. I despised her pretended zeal for 
Christianizing the forms of the world; yet ever 
gainsaying, by her practices, the spirit of Chris- 
tianity* persecuting, on pretence of resenting 
persecution, the wretched remnant of the chil- 
dren of Israel; yet faithless to the holy doctrines 
of the Cross whenever they traverse her vices 
or reprove her hardness of heart! 

‘‘Wrance, if more a sinner, was at least candid 
and explicit in her sins ; and indifferent, as a na- 
turalized subject of Spain, to the war at that 
moment proceeding between the Directory and 
Great Britain, I hurried to Paris, to reap the 
fruitful harvest of pleasure of my golden sowing. 

*«« At that epoch, society, disorganized by the 
still recent Revolution, was vibrating with those 
irregular oscillations which precede the restora- 
tion of order. It was the very moment for a 
man, intent, like myself, upon the lawless pur- 
suit of pleasure, to purchase, at an easy cost, a 
variety of cumbrous spoils which the recent po- 
litical convulsions had left masterless. A 
princely hétel in the capital,—a noble country 
residence, once royal, situated on the wooded 
shores of the Seine, enabled me to establish my- 
self with a degree of magnificence more than 
rivalling that of the Fermiers Générauz flourish- 
ing under the auspices of monarchical corrup- 
tion. All that was left of aristocracy in Paris 
crowded to my fétes, to luxuriate in a renewal 
of sensual pleasures long withheld from their 
enjoyment. Half of the lmanach des Gour- 
mands, Basil, was composed upon the strength 
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of experiments made in my kitchen;—and the 
last effective notes of Garat were uttered in my 
Salle de Concert! 

«* No need to corrupt your unsullied imagina- 
tion, boy, by the description of my effeminate 
pleasures! They were such as Sardanapalus 
might have envied;—they were such as the 
ghost of the Maréchal de Richelieu should have 
risen to share ;—they were such, that (expe- 
rience having instructed me in the finite and 
transient nature of physical enjoyment, and the 
ennui that follows it lke a spectral shadow) I 
have since discerned a charm in privation and 
abstinence, as a contrast to the wearisome re- 
pletion of former days. 

«Still, while it lasted, that bewilderment of 
tumultuous pleasures was indeed intoxicating! 
—The first artists, wits, and men of letters of 
the day, crowded into my gilded saloons; even 
as, before and since, they beset the antecham- 
bers of royalty. Among others, Talleyrand, the 
cynical ex-bishop, and high-bred, future prince, 
was my frequent companion; and in our luxu- 
rious seclusion, what epigrams did we not vent 
upon the servilities of the human race,—what 
blasphemies against all creeds and faiths, save 
that of—the Golden Calf! 

** Amid this chaos of political and moral dis- 
organization arose the Consulate and Napoleon! 
—I took little heed of politics. An avowed 
Epicurean, I cared only for peace or war as an 
obstacle or facilitation to my pleasures; and 
though war becomes a bitter penalty in barren 
England,—compelled to seek from the Conti- 
nent all her accessories of sensual enjoyment, 
—self-sufficing, fertile, joyous France, looks 
upon the closing of her ports without anxiety. 
I rejoiced among the rest, however, when Con- 
sular negotiation brought about a cessation of 
hostilities between the rival countries; for it 
filled me with glorious hopes to witness the ar- 
rival of those shoals of English travellers who. 
never fail to rush to Paris, when occasion 
serves, for flinging aside their pall of national 
gloom. 

«* What triumph to deny them access to my 
house !—What delight to tantalize them with 
exclusion from the brilliant hospitalities of the 
wealthy Spaniard ; for 1 was now redeemed from 
one species of obloquy. In Paris, religion had 
ceased to obtain mention from lips polite. 
Osalez the Jew would have been neither more 
nor less to them than Osalez the Gheber; and 
whether I worshipped the God of Christians, 
or the god Fo, was a matter of indifference to 
those who quaffed my Sillery and tasted my 
Salmis.—Even the name of Osalez had, how- 
ever, become so distasteful to me, from its con- 
nexion with my misfortunes, that, from the 
moment of settling in Paris, I assumed that of 
Clerval, derived from the estate I had purchased 
on my naturalization. 

** Even as I had predicted, scarcely were the 
fétes given for the celebration of the Peace of 
Amiens fof which those of the Hétel de Clerval 
were by far the most gorgeous) at an end, when 
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I was beset with applications from English 
aristocrats aspiring to the honour of my ac- 
quaintance, and access to my gallery and table. 
Having visited Paris to amuse themselves, they 
seemed to care little at whose cost they were 
amused. 

‘I had no fear of recognition. The burning 
sun of the East, and the habits of a luxurious 
satrap, had so thoroughly effaced from my fea- 
tures all trace of the boy-member, whom their 
levity had formerly coughed down, as to place 
an irreconcileable incongruity between the pre- 
sumptuous Jew of Cadiz and Clerval the Mil- 
lionary.—I was accounted in Paris the finest of 
fine gentlemen.—Having formed an intimacy in 
the East with the beautiful Mrs. Grant, now 
the graceful and popular wife of Talleyrand, 
Monsieur de Clerval was considered to occupy, 
in the fashionable circles of Neuilly, Raincy, 
and Rambouillet, the posts engrossed by the li- 
bertine Duc de Lauzun prior to the Revolution. 

**On the other hand, my enormous wealth 
constituted a rock against which innumerable 
shallow vessels, launched upon the deceptious 
sea of Pleasure by fool-hardy London, were suc- 
cessively split to pieces. Wherever they at- 
tempted competition with the opulent Clerval, 
whether as regarded financial speculation, or 
the briefer madness of the gaming-table, ruin 
ensued. I retained my prodigious funds in a 
floating and tangible form: nor was it by means 
of mortgages or annuities I had to meet the 
pretensions of the enervate lordlings who pre- 
sumed to confront me in my path, instead of 
treading at an humbie distance in my footsteps. 
What chance, therefore, I entreat you, had the 
empty fops of White’s, whose capital was con- 
tained in the embroidered note-book in their 
waistcoat pockets, against one who, in the days 
when Rothschilds were not, was able to in- 
fluence, by his financial operations, half the 
money-markets in Europe? 

‘Among the first who fell a prey to my 
strength of courage and purse at the gambling- 
table, was the husband of the elder of those in- 
solent sisters of the object of my affection, by 
whose malice my early hopes had been so 
cruelly blighted—Lord Willesden, (suffer me 
to conceal under that designation the title of 
my victim,) was one of those self-sufficient 
profligates who, on the pavement of St. James’s 
Street, acquire the authority of a potentate. 
Arriving in Paris with Charles Fox, flushed by 
his previous triumphs at White’s, and insolent 
with the favour of Carlton House, the London 
puppy affected, in the first instance, the same 
air of defiance, when dining at Legacq’s or the 
Pavillon de Hanovre, to which his recognised 
pesition in his own country lent at least some 
colour—For a time he affected to brave the 
man he could not aspire to surpass ;—nor was 
it till he had lost five thousand livres to me on 
parole, that he was forced to recognise my su- 
periority. 

‘Heartbroken by his system of profligacy, 
Lady Willesden was now a confirmed invalid, 
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and rarely quitted her hétel. We had, conse. 
quently, never met; but her lord (launched in 
the full career of dissipation, affording hope to 
the Parisians that a new Pheenix was arising 
from the ashes of their former dissoluteness) 
was my constant associate. 

«‘Six weeks after his arrival in Paris, Lord 
Willesden was a ruined man,—ruined beyond 
hope,—beyond redemption! His estates, his 
houses, his plate, his jewels, were pledged to 
those to whom I furnished the funds, destined 
to flow back, a refluent Pactolus, into my 
golden coffers——Hazard and roulette had made 
the haughty aristocrat my slave!—My foot was 
upon his neck, and upon the neck of his chil- 
dren’s children!—At that period, Basil, I was 
stern of heart as some devastating monster of 
antiquity !—Cruelty was my luxury,—revenge 
my pride!—But that cruelty had been engen- 
dered by evil entreatment; and it was perforce 
of scourging and torture that my nature waxed 
so hard! 

‘I now possessed a thousand advantages 
over the people by whom I had been persecuted 
into wickedness, and not one of them was ne- 
glected.—Every night, when J retired to my 
luxurious couch, and ground my teeth in ec- 
stacy over the recollection of the day’s plea- 
sures, it was, indeed, an enhancement to them 
to reflect, that not a mischief I was working but 
conveyed anguish to the bosom of the country- 
men by whom I had been so unjustly reviled.— 
Those who had ‘spat upon my Jewish gaber- 
dine’ were making heavy atonement for the 
fault. I now trampled upon them in my turn. 
Talk of a bed of roses, Basil Annesley !—Com- 
mend me to the couch whose pillows are 
inflated by the swelling sighs of a prostrate 
enemy ;—to the slumbers soothed by the mur- 
murs of si 

He paused!—An involuntary shudder be- 
traying the disgust of his companion had startled 
him into silence. But it was too late. The 
innate prejudice, long dormant in the sou! of 
Basil, involuntarily retraced these workings of 
malice to the Jewish origin of Osalez.—F or the 
first time, the young man beheld in his com- 
panion a legitimate descendant of the tribe who 
drove nails into the hands and feet, and pierced 
the side of the meek Jesus of Nazareth! 

So forcibly was this feeling of estrangement 
depicted in the countenance of the young man, 
that, in resuming his narrative, Abednego ha- 
zarded no further reference to the animosities 
by which his vengeance had been actuated. 

“¢ Suffice it,”’ he resumed, in a milder tone of 
voice, “ that, while realizing in the more refined 
West the warm imaginings of a luxurious 
Oriental, I did not lose sight of those still pro- 
founder passions, and keener anticipations, en- 
gendered by the cold-blooded persecutions of 
English pride. 

‘‘Lord Willesden had become my puppet. 
The fastidious London coxcomb moved only at 








my beck and bidding. But though he was m 
daily guest,—sometimes at my brilliant hétel, 
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sometimes at my princely country seat.—TI scru- 
puiously abstained from entering his doors. 
My pretext for declining his invitation was the 
infirm health of Lady Willesden, and a disin- 
clination to intrude upon the sober domesticities 
of an invalid fireside; by which means I con- 
trived to excite an interest in my favour in the 
mind of the afflicted wife—My indulgence as 
a creditor, and liberality as an associate, as yet 
prevented all rumours of her husband’s new 
follies and prodigalities from reaching her ears; 
and hearing of Monsieur de Clerval only as an 
hospitable host, a paragon of refinement courted 
in the best society, she felt grateful for the defer- 
ence which kept him aloof from her impover- 
ished seclusion. 

** Though vain and dissolute, Willesden was 
fond of his wife,—that is, fond of her after the 
selfish fashion of the mere egotist. It would 
have been a relief to him, had he left her behind 
him in England, to have suddenly received ti- 
dings of her decease. But he could not bear to 
see her suffer. Conscious of the injuries he was 
inflicting upon her and her children, he shrunk 
from the spectacle of her altered countenance. 
—The more ill and enfeebled she became, the 
deeper he plunged into excesses that banished 
all recollection of his embittered home. 

“One morning, he entered my breakfast- 
room earlier than usual, and throwing himself 
into a causeuse, began to execrate, in his ordi- 
nary strain, his ill-luck of the night before. 

«**Tt is all Maria’s fault,’ cried he. ‘The 
foolish woman fancies it disturbs her to hear the 
porte cochére open in the dead of night; and 
protests she lies awake awaiting the signal of 
my return home. By these means, she has ex- 
acted a promise from me not to remain out after 
three; and the consequence is that, last night, 
just as the luck began to turn in my favour, I 
was forced to quit the table.’ 

««*¢ You were quite right,’ said I, adhering to 
my system of deference towards his wife’s ex- 
actions. ‘No occasion to become a brute be- 
cause you arearoué. What are a few thousand 
livres more or less compared with an additional 
pang, inflicted on a suffering woman, already 
more than sufficiently injured ? 

** Willesden never liked his wife less than 
when I affected to defend her cause. ‘Con- 
found the whole sex and their united injuries !’ 
was his brutal rejoinder. ‘It becomes you, 
forsooth, Clerval, to advocate the cause of these 
charming martyrs. Unshackled by the iron 


- fetters of lawful wedlock, you behold in them a 


bevy of angels. My dear fellow, the mere 
saunterer in a garden beholds the roses in their 
bloom, worships their beauty and sweetness ; 
but the proprietor, who is fated to see the leaves 
fall one by one, leaving only a thorny, useless 
haw behind, is apt to find his enthusiasm eva- 
porate. .V’importe! my matrimonial prospects 
are brightening! Next week, I shall be at li- 
berty to observe the sun rise where and how I 
please —My wife’s sister is coming over from 
England to nurse her. Maria has been des- 





patching, I suspect, such doleful accounts of 
my neglects, that her family consider it neces- 
sary she should be better cared for!’ 

“* Judge, Basil, how the blood, which for a 
moment had receded to my heart, leaving my 
guilty cheeks colourless, rushed anew to my 
face, when Lord Willesden, in answer to my 
almost breathless inquiries, acquainted me with 
the name of his expected visitant. Yes! It was 
herself,—it was the object of my first and only 
attachment! The husband, I thanked Heaven, 
was not to bear her company: his military 
duties rendering it impossible for him to leave 
England.—She was to come alone, as the af- 
fectionate attendant of her dying sister. 

‘* Never shall I forget the tumultuous nature 
of my feelings during the remainder of the day 
on which this intelligence was communicated. 
The ground appeared unsteady under my feet; 
the atmosphere too light to satisfy my respira- 
tion.—I scarcely knew how to meet the singu- 
lar occasion that presented itself for the gratifi- 
cation of the hungry vengeance I had been 
cherishing like some beast of prey in the dark- 
some depths of my soul. 

“A few more days, and she arrived. With 
assumed carelessness did I proceed to question 
Lord Willesden concerning his sister-in-law ; 
and with apparent indifference I heard that she 
had been wedded against her will, and was a 
repining wife and unexulting mother. 

«Thank Heaven,’ was Willesden’s con- 
cluding phrase, ‘ she will be content to devote 
herself to the sick-room.—Though still in the 
prime of life, poor soul, the world has ceased to 
attract her—So long as she can be induced to 
remain here, therefore, I am at liberty to divert 
myself to my heart’s content.’ 

‘From that moment, my influence over 
Willesden was exercised with wholly different 
views. Affecting deep compassion for the po- 
sition in which he had placed his children, I 
was constantly preaching reformation. Aware 
of the feebleness of his nature, I was certain 
that every time his fair sister-in-law pleaded the 
cause of his injured family, or implored him to 
renounce his fatal propensity for play, he would 
exclaim, ‘ You are almost as great a bore as 
Clerval!—Just such are the arguments which 
my friend is perpetually using! Clerval pro- 
tests that a husband and father has no pretext 
for indulging in vulgar libertinism.’ 

“Il was careful, nevertheless, while figuring 
in the novel character of a Mentor, not to ne- 
glect the care of my reputation as a man of 
gallantry.—The sick-room of Lady Willesden 
was frequented by the Duchess of Gordon, and 
half-a-dozen other Englishwomen of rank, who 
glittered in the gay world of Paris during the 
brief cessation of hostilities between the two 
countries; and I spared no pains to render my 
name a constant topic of discussion in their fas- 
tidious circle. Never had fétes excited so su- 
preme a sensation as those which I devised to 
dazzle the eyes of my unsuspecting country wo- 
men,—never was exclusiveness so insolent as 
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that which I affected concerning their admit- 
tance within my gates——Sometimes, those 
gates unclosed for the diversion of hundreds of 
guests, who were féted with the prodigality and 
fancifulness of some Arabian tale. Sometimes, 
the number of the favoured was limited to a 
single fortunate group,—and not a syllable al- 
lowed to transpire of the nature of the enter- 
tainment, of which the amount of the cost was 
alone cited by the envious; till, like Louis XIV., 
I was honoured by the frivolous beauties of the 
day with the name of ‘The Enchanter.’ 

**My object was speedily accomplished. I 
learnt from Willesden that my peculiarities ex- 
cited considerable curiosity in his family circle. 

“©*Tady Willesden seems revived as by a 
miracle, by her sister’s arrival!’ said he one 
day as we were dashing back to Paris from the 
Chateau de Clerval, at the utmost speed of a 
set of fine English horses, to be in time for the 
opera; ‘and the first symptom of her reviving 
health is her inquisitiveness about yourself. 
These women want to make your acquaint- 
ance, Clerval. When will you come and dine 
with me ?? 

*‘ With sudden reserve, I pleaded old standing 
engagements for a fortnight tocome; and Willes- 
den being perfectly aware that many of these 
were of my own creation, the sensitiveness of an 
embarrassed man attributed my reluctance to join 
his little circle to the distress of his fireside, and 
the defects of an unaccomplished cook. 

“¢7T am aware,’ he retorted, ‘that I have no- 
thing to attract an Amphytrion like yourself. 
Nor should I have presumed to invite Monsieur 
de Clerval, the gastronome, to fast at my humble 
board, but for the importunity of my sister-in-law, 
who is eager to make your acquaintance. Your 
munificence as a patron of the arts (of which she 
has taken it into her flighty head to become a vo- 
tary, to console herself, I suppose, for the ns 
pointments of defeated affections) have strangely 
excited her interest in your favour.’ 

“IT bowed and smiled, but made no move to- 
wards conciliating the wish thus intimated. On 
the contrary, the plainer his hints the more reso- 
lutely I kept aloof. At length, alarmed lest he 
might estrange me from himself by further per- 
tinacity, Lord Willesden ceased to importune me 
to visit his house: and my firmness served only 
to augment the restless curiosity of those against 
whose peace my manceuvres were concocted. But 
I had seen her again. From my box at the opera, 
in the public promenades, I had beheld the ob- 
ject still and ever dearest to my heart; and the 
sight of her did but still further stimulate my 
projects of vengeance. She had now attained the 
full matarity of womanly charms. The lovely 
girl of eighteen had become the beautiful and com- 
manding woman of thirty. How beautiful, the 
admiration she attracted, whenever seen by 
glimpses in the society of Paris, sufficiently at- 
tested; how beautiful,the tumults of my own 
distracted heart, as I hurried on such occasions 


from her presence, afforded a far more painful | 


proof. Unrestrained in all other pursuits and in- | hazard a syllable of remonstrance. Attributing 
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clinations, the caution and self-control I was 
forced to observe in this, served only to augment 
the force of my passion. I was becoming madly 
and desperately in love,—far more desperately 
than when, with the purer fervour of boyhood, I 
wooed her to become my bride. 

“IT appreciated too highly, Basil, the gentle 
nature of that beloved being, to suppose it possible 
the mere dazzlements of vanity would suffice for 
her captivation. I knew that she must respect 
the man, as well as admire the patron, before 
the brilliant Clerval created any serious impres- 
sion on her feelings. ‘To effect this, I contrived 
that, in all her little acts of charity, my name 
should reach her as beforehand with her in the 
duties of benevolence. She could not extend her 
hand to the orphan or the widow, but she encoun- 
tered mine already outstretched inmerey. Many 
of these instances were mere clap-traps, got up to 
attract her notice. By the aid of money, Basil, 
any thing may be manufactured to order,—even 
* Cases of extreme distress ;’—and little did that 
humane woman suspect that the wants she fan- 
cied herself to be relieving were as much an effort 
of art as the scenery at the Grand Opera.” 

“TI scarcely conceive, sir,” suddenly interrupt- 
ed Basil Annesley, “the advantage likely to arise 
to either of us from these confidences. If an 
effusion of penitence, it is not for me to grant you 
absolution; if a matter of vaunt, as I would fain 
retain some respect for my benefactor, I entreat 
you to refrain from avowals which are gradually 
exciting my disgust.” 

‘“« Hear me to an end,” cried Abednego. ‘ I ad- 
dress you neither in a tone of boastfulness nor of 
whining remorse; but as a man, having wrestled 
hand to hand with the sorest temptations and 
trials of life, willing to impart to one he dearly 
loves the fatally-earned fruits of his experience! 
—All I can do to favour your squeamish tender- 
heartedness, is to pass over briefly the snares with 
which I encompassgd the path of my destined 
victim—sometimes hoping, but oftener despairing 
of success. But if unable a second time to con- 
quer her affections, 1 was resolved at least to 
humble her pride. 

‘‘Spring was in its prime, when I announced 
one of those gorgeous entertainments which, once 
inevery month, used to set the fashionable world 
of Paris into commotion. It was to be a daylight 
féte at my chateau on the Seine ; and a flotilla of 
Venetian barges, long in preparation, was launch- 
ed for the purpose of conveying my guests to the 
landing stairs. It was speedily rumoured among 
the invited, that not a single English person was 
to be included among the guests of Monsieur de 
Clerval; and though Willesden, my constant 
companion, flattered himself that,as a matter of 
course, an exception would be made in his favour, 
I took an early opportunity to inform him that, 
having an especial object for my Feledes Lilacs, 
I was forced to exclude him among the rest of the 
English pretendants. 

*‘ Though evidently nettled by my communica- 
tion, Willesden was too deeply my debtor to 
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the word ‘ object’ to some reigning lady of my 
thoughts, he ventured to banter me concerning 
the mysterious liaison demanding such vast con- 
cessions ; and I replied in terms of romantic gal- 
lantry, which, I justly surmised, would be re- 
peated by his fireside, and serve only to excite a 
new interest in my favour. 

‘‘ Without intending it, Willesden was con- 
stantly betraying to me the fruition of my schemes, 
I found that I was a perpetual subject of discussion 
at his house. While informing me how often he 
was forced to become my champion with his 
wife and sister, his silly vanity exposed far more 
than he intended. He did not disguise from me 
how grievously his lovely guest was mortified to 
find herself excluded from the only house in Paris 
she had the slightest curiosity to enter. 

‘‘T looked grave; and when Lord Willesden 
again approached the subject, abstained wholly 
from his society—and even issued orders for his 
non-admission to my house ;—nay, if we met, hy 
chance, in the Bois de Boulogne, I assumed so 
cold and louring a countenance, that the poor man 
was terrified by the wrath he had provoked. 

“The amount of I O U’s, and bonds, bearing 
his signature, in my strong-box, rendered it unsafe 
for him to give offence to one so potential. Had 
I not reason for self gratulation ’—Abednego the 
Jew had reduced the insolent English peer to the 
most abject subservience ! 

«« By degrees, he was compelled to assume a 
still viler attitude. The embarrassment of his af- 
fairs rendered a further levy of money indispensa- 
ble ; and nota banker could be found to assist him. 
Thus circumstanced, in a foreign country, the 
straits to which he was reduced became alarming: 
but I had so often obliged him, and had of late 
assumed so forbidding a countenance, that to me 
he dared not apply. Little suspecting that the 
whole affair was of my contrivance, he met me in 
the world as though nothing had occurred :—nor 
was it till the humiliation of finding his wife and 
guest on the eve of becoming homeless, drove 
him to the application, he once more addressed 
me in the subdued tone of a suppliant. 

‘¢ Before the request had half escaped his lips, 
it was granted: nay, the amount of the loan he 
desired was trebled, and forced upon him; till, in 
the exuberance of his gratitude, Lord Willesden 
would, I verily believe, have subscribed to any 
terms, his creditor saw fit to propose. 

** ¢T)o not perplex yourself about sach a mere 
trifle!’ said I,—*I am only too happy to assist 
you. If you wish, my dear Willesden, to oblige 
me in your turn, all I have to ask is, that you 
will admit me, as a friend, into your family cir- 
cle, in spite of any remonstrances that may be 
addressed to you by Lady Willesden and her 
sister.” 

*‘ ‘Remonstrances ?’ repeated the astonished 
Willesden. ‘* Why, I have been hinting to you 
for the last six weeks the earnest desire of the 
latter to make your acquaintance.’ 

**«The lady’s good intentions may subside 
after she has seen me. Besides, I shall not be 





satisfied with the concessions of mere acquain- | auspicious field for the exercise of the fairy wand 
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tanceship. The object of my ambition is, to stand 
pre-eminent in her favour.’ 

<« «In that case, my dear Clerval, I cannot flat- 
ter you with much prospect of success,’ replied 
Willesden, somewhat embarrassed. ‘Though 
unhappy in her marriage, she is incapable of 
losing sight of her duties as a wife and mother.’ 

“«« «Of course !—.4ll your English ladies are so 
rigid in their principles—so correct in their con- 
duct,—that one cannot but wonder how such 
libels as divorce bills are suffered to go un- 
punished.’ 

‘¢ ¢] am not vaunting the virtue of my sister-in- 
law,’ replied Lord Willesden ; the blood mantling 
in his sallow cheek, convincing me that nothing 
but his obligations towards me prevented him 
from knocking me down. ‘She has no heart to 
bestow. In early life, she formed a low con- 
nexion, the effects of which, my poor wife assures 
me, she has never been able to throw off.’ 

“It was now my turn to flush with anger; and 
the insolence of the noble insolvent confirmed me 
in my evil projects. 

*¢ *No oneis able to calculate upon the caprices 
and fantasticalities of woman’s nature,’ said I. 
‘All I ask of you isa solemn promise that, what- 
ever ungraciousness may be testified towards me 
by Lady Willesden and her sister, you will not 
deny me access to your house.’ 

** ‘Deny you access ?’ cried his lordship. * You, 
—my best friend,—my benefactor!—You, who 
throughout the winter I have been courting as a 
guest !—Absurd !” 

“¢Absurd perhaps. But having hitherto resisted 
your pressing invitations, I will not even now 
accept them, unless under a written guarantee 
that my welcome is secured.’ 

‘‘ After the numberless obligations he had 
signed in my favour, this appeared a trifling con- 
cession; and laughing heartily at my squeamish- 
ness, Lord Willesden entered readily into what 
appeared to be a joke, by drawing up a paper en- 
suring me access to his house at all hours, and 
under all possible circumstances. 

“TI conclude that with certain modifications, he 
announced my sudden caprice to his wife; for [ 
had reason to know that my visit was now hourly 
expected and prepared for. I chose, however, to 
be expected in vain!—Nearly a month passed; 
and Willesden must have attributed the wayward 
conditions I had dictated to some momentary 
whim ; for,so far from availing myself of the per- 
mission I had extorted, I abstained from asso- 
ciating even with himself. Curiosity and interest 
were, accordingly, excited to the strongest in his 
family circle, concerning the man whose move- 
ments were erratic as those of a meteor; and on 
my announcing a second summer entertainment 
at my chateau, La fete des Roses, with similar re- 
strictions as to the English, with the single ex- 
ception of Lord Willesden’s family, I rightly 
conjectured that my invitation would be accepted 
with gratitude. 

** Money constitutes the magic of our epoch. 
But Paris, above all other places, affords an 
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endowed by prodigality. Resolved that the last 
féte of the mysterious Clerval should exce! all 
his previous efforts, | was ably seconded by the 
genius of that new Renaissance des arts, fostered 
under the auspices of the Consulate. But the 
enormous outlay (rumours of the amount of which 
afforded ample occupation to the wonderers of the 
great world) was produced less by the splendour 
of the entertainment, than by my conceit of pro- 
ducing, on the banks of the Seine, an exact redu- 
plication of those well-remembered gardens of 
Cadiz, the scene of the happiest moments of my 
life. The illusion was complete. Tree for tree, 
arbour for arbour, the spot which had witnessed 
my midnight interviews with her, was reproduced 
for the occasion. 

‘6 It was there, Basil, I received her!—It was 
there I advanced to welcome that repining wife, 
when, in all the exuberance of matronly beauty, | 
and leaning on the arm of her brother-in-law, she | 
beheld before her the injured lover of her youth.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. | 


| 
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‘‘ Ty the perversity of my heart, Basil Annesley, 
I anticipated with confidence the success of my 
projects. The humiliations of former days were 
effaced by a series of triumphs. Every thing, 
of late, had prospered with me; and long accus- 
tomed to the adoration of the vain and interested, 
I doubted not that the woman described to me as , 
a ‘repining wife,’ would be content to atone for. 
all I had undergone for her sake. 

‘* But while triumphing in the strength of our 
own vices, we are apt to calculate too largely on. 
the weakness of others. — W hether as the arbitrary | 
voluptuary of the East, or the corrupt Epicurean | 
of Paris, my experience had not prepared me for | 
the integrity of heart,—the self-respect,—the pu- | 
rity,—the feminine pride arrayed against my pre- , 
tensions.—She not only resented the maneuvres | 
by which she had been betrayed into my pre- 
sence, but rejected, as an insult, my protestations 
of unaltered attachment. 

‘** Had I approached her in a less presumptuous 
guise, had I appeared before her poor,—humble,— | 
friendiess, the promptings of her heart might have 
stood my friend. —But she despised the proud and 
ostentatious man who stood before her as a con- 
queror. Her clear understanding, her upright 
purposes were not to be baffled by my shallow in- | 
trigues ; and the net in whose meshes my subtlety | 
had entangled her shallow brother-in-law was | 
unable to enfold her in its meshes. I have not | 
courage to recite the opprobrious terms in which | 





your gorgeous prodigality, the heart that might 
have been moved to seek you out in penury or af- 
fliction. My father was right. There exists no 
real sympathy between us.’ 

“ Judge of my indignation,—judge of my de- 
spair, on hearing from her own lips this bitter 
condemnation !—Alternately disposed to cast my- 
self at her feet and admit the justice of her sen- 
tence, and to turn upon herself the vengeance that 
had already manifested itself towards her family, 
I felt, when she withdrew in all the dignity of 
wounded pride from my presence, that the whole 
aim of my existence was frustrated !—For two 
following days I shut myself up in surly despera- 
tion. On the third, I emerged from my solitude, 
with the amended purpose of imploring forgive- 
ness, and offering atonement.—She was gone !— 
She had quitted Paris !—Mistrusting the protec- 
tion of her brother-in-law, she was on her road to 
England,—to the safe-keeping of an honourable 
husband ! 

‘¢ ¢ My unfortunate sister is the companion of my 
inauspicious journey,’ said the letter she addressed 
to me from Dover.—Should the effort prove too 
much for her declining health, it is you who will 
have sentenced her to death. Apprized by Lord 
Willesden of his insolvency and the ruin of her 
innocent children, she had not courage to abide, 
in a strange land, the penalty likely to be enforced 


by a nature ruthless as your own!—Her hus- 


band remains behind to answer you with his’ per- 


son.—Do your worst !—If you dare, render Lord 


Willesden your prisoner—as he is already your 
dupe !’ ” 

‘But you did not dare !”—interrupted Basil 
Annesley,—whose mind appeared suddenly re- 
lieved from some terrible apprehension. ‘+ You 
had not courage to inflict a further injury on this 
noble-minded woman!” 

“You say truly!—I had not!—But others 
were more relentless. Some months after her 
return to England, slanderous tongues announced 
to her husband that my flagitious scheming had 


| prospered. As I live and breathe, Basil, I had 


no share in the tale of scanda!. It was the diabo- 
lical invention of some enemy !—Yet groundless 
as it was, it drove the unhappy man into the 
grave. He perished, Basil Annesley, at the head 
of his regiment, on the field of honour ; but it was 
with the cruel conviction that his wife was an 
adulteress, and his unborn child the offspring of 
shame! Unhappy woman!—To be cursed with 
a husband and a lover alike incapable of appreci- 
ating the virtue of her soul! 

‘“‘ The poor atonement in my power to offer, was 
not withheld. But far more contumeliously than 
ever her proud father had rejected me, did she de- 





she manifested her insight into my views and | cline the offer of my hand.—Regarding me as the 
character. assassin of her brother, the murderer of her hus- 

‘* «My father and family judged wisely!’ said | band, she spurned me from her presence. She 
she ; ‘and I now admit that I was blinded to your spoke of her duty towards her children !—Her 
real character by my partial affections!—The | children !—The girl had been, by its father’s will, 
penalty invoked by the blaspheming Jews upon! already withdrawn from her protection, as un- 
themselves and their children’s children has con- | worthy to preside over its education. The boy 
verted even you, Osalez, into a worshipper of —the innocent boy now nestling in her bosom— 
Mammon. You have attempted to dazzle, by , had bean rejected by him as the offspring of a 
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crime. Basil—Basil!—Why did not your lit-| 
tle hands upraise themselves to intercede in my 
behalf ?”’ 

“My presentiments, then, have not deceived 
me !”’ cried the young man, starting from his seat, 
“It is, indeed, my dear and unfortunate mother 
who has been through life your victim !” 

“* My victim ?—There was notan earthly sacri- 
fice 1 would not have made but to obtain permis- 
sion to become the humblest of her household 
servants! My victim ?—No, no!—I was hers! 
—Maddened by her indifference, her abhorrence, 
I now rushed into the most frantic excesses.—I 
flew to the gaming-table. The cold, calculating 
Clerval played, for once, like a child. 

** My lucky star deserted me. My long-boasted 
opulence was gradually melting away. Even 
the securities I held in pledge from Wellesden, 
were at length staked and lost,—lost to those 
who did not hesitate to expose him to reprisals, at- 
tributed by his unfortunate wife and family to 
myself. 

“On the brink of ruin, I looked around me for 
some desperate chance whereby to retrieve my 
fortunes, or achieve an honourable death. War 
was raging in Germany, and I joined the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse as a volunteer. By de- 
grees my heart warmed to the standard under 
which I had enlisted. All other pains and plea- 
sures exhausted, the excitement arising from a 
military career under an able and dauntless com- 
mander was a bewildering novelty; and as a 
means of inflicting humiliation on a country al- 
lied with my natural enemies, I embarked al] the 
energies of my nature in the cause of the Eagle of 
France. 

** Like all other men in earnest in their profes- 
sion, during the supremacy of Napoleon, advance- 
ment followed. I was speedily rewarded by a 
commission. I was promised further advance- 
ment. But my military career was destined to 
a cruel and unexpected interruption. 

“In traversing Heidelberg, in the course of my 
campaign, remembering it to be the birth-place 
and abiding place of Verelst, 1 took occasion to 
make such inquiries respecting the condition of 
my sister as proved that her letters addressed to 
my father, which had fallen into my hands, inti- 
mating her miserable destitution, conveyed no ex- 
aggerated picture of poor Rachael’s fallen fortunes. 
Pampered by prosperity, the stubbornness of | 
cruelty was still rampant within me; for the evil 
practised against myself had taken root in my 
soul, and was bringing forth bitter fruits. Having | 
sworn never to behold her more, I made it a vir- 
tue to adhere to my oath, and though moved to 
alleviate her misfortunes, bestowed my humble 
gift upon her in the shape of alms from a stranger, 
rather than as an offering of brotherly love. 

“The jealous feelings of Verelst took alarm. He 
pursued the Capitaine de Clerval who had pre- 
sumed to send a gift of money to his lovely wife. 
But the artist’s application for an audience having | 
been answered by an insult, the indignant man 





way laid my is | forth, and rewarded my inso- 
lence with a blow. I drew upon him, rushed upon 


him,—would fain have fought him, fain have 
killed him! But no more than a slight wound 
had signalized my frenzy; I was seized. and 
placed in arrest. Imperial discipline was ri- 
gorous on such points; and I, so lately the man 
of millions, might possibly have been shot like a 
dog, after a hasty court-martial, had not Verelst 
come forward with attestations of. Guess on 
what plea the fool pretended to preserve my life! 
—Guess!” 

Basil Annesley shrugged his shoulders in inti- 
mation of ignorance. 

«‘ Insanity !—And his wife being my nearest of 
kin, his attestations were received with deference ! 
While I stood by, in custody, and listened, the 
fellow presumed to swear before my face that, for 
some years past, my conduct had been indicative 
of aberration of intellect! It is true his absurd 
depositions saved my life. Butat what a cost !— 
to be sent back to Paris under escort, as a lunatic! 
To be deposited in Charenton, till the physicians 
decided on my case !—In the irritation of all Ihad 
to undergo, I accused Verelst and my sister of 
malicious and interested views,—of getting me 
shut up for life with a view to obtain the admi- 
nistration of my remaining property.” 

«“ Verelst is as incapable of such an act of base- 
ness as the first noble of the land!” cried Basil, 
with warm indignation. 

‘TI agree with you,—now that I judge the case 
dispassionately. But wait, young gentleman, till 
you have been seized and manacled,—till you 
have had your head shaved, and been starved and 
douched at the caprice of an experimentalizing 
apothecary,—to judge equitably of the motives of 
your incarcerator,”’ said Osalez with a shudder. 
‘Had my poor brother-in-law entered my cell at 
Charenton, I am convinced I should have throt- 
tled him on the spot! 

‘‘ There, however, Basil, there, as elsewhere, 
gold proved my sword and my buckler! One of 
the visiting surgeons was a shrewd worldly man, 
who soon saw through the nature of my malady 
and position. Trust me, that when he proposed 
confederacy, I drove no hard bargain with him in 
assigning the sum for which he was to get me 
placed in a Maison de Santé, as partly convales- 
cent; and, in process of time, pronounce me cured 
and obtain my enlargement! 

“It was during that gloomy interval of impri- 
sonment, Basil, that my nature became thoroughly 
desophisticated. I learnt, by hard authority, with 
how many of the so-styled necessayies of human 
life human nature is able to dispense. I soon 
found myself the happier for lacking menial at- 
tendance. Undersuch circumstances, my greatest 
luxury was to be alone. Within the four bare 
walls of my cell, the expansion of my own glow- 
ing mind supplied all the splendours of the East. 
I carried my Paradise within me. My dreams 
were now as glowing of the gardens of Sulistan, 
or the white walls of Cadiz, as my waking im- 
pressions had been of yore; and lo! I said unto 
my soul, what need of costly tapestries,—what 
need of vessels of gold or vessels of silver,— 
what need of the toys of art, the marble of the 
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sculptor, the canvass of the painter, since, 
abiding here in solitary self-contemplation, I am 
as much in enjoyment of these things as when 
long use and habit rendered them inostensible 
and unnoticed under the roof of my stately 
Spanish palace or Parisian villa? Compulsor 
starvation, compulsory vigils, compulsory self- 
attendance, soon rendered my penance habitual, 
and blunted the edge of the most cutting hard- 
ship. From that period I became master of 
myself, and, consequently, doubly the master of 
other people. 

**Not to weary you with details, suffice it 
that I was.eventually restored to freedom. But 
instead of profiting by my liberty to resume the 
enervate habits of life which those four years 
of thraldom had rendered irksome, I thencefor- 
ward devoted myself, solely and exclusively, to 
the worship of Mammon. Solitary reflection 
had convinced me that Money was the omnipo- 
tent instrument by which [ might still work out 
my projects of vengeance. I resolved to punish 
my insolent brother-in-law by all the tortures 
of poverty, while millions were amassing in 
my coffers; and eventually bequeath them to 
some public charity or national foundation, 
while my kindred were begging their bread, 
and the woman who had twice cast me from 
her was exposed to all the bitterness of want! 
There was ecstasy to me then, Basil, in these 
projects of vengeance! Yes—ecstacy !—If 
Gop have reserved to Himself the dealing of 
Vengeance, is it not because a pleasure worthy 
the Immortal ?” 

** You deceive yourself, Mr. Osalez !”—re- 
monstrated Basil ;—‘‘ or you would deceive me. 
Deal frankly with both,—and you will own 
that you experienced dearer delight last night, 
in your reconciliation with those nearest to you 
in blood, than ever presented itself to your en- 
joyment in the course of your projects of retri- 
bution.” 

The silence of Abednego seemed to concede 
tacit assent to this proposition. But he content- 
ed himself with replying evasively, “ If I re- 
sorted to the joys of revenge to keep alive the 
lazy current of my blood, what else had they 
left me ?—England had closed the lists of fair 
and honourable ambition to my approach,—and 
through them, access to the joys of domestic 
life. Society had driven me like a dog from its 
gates. What wonder, then, that the hapless 
brute, thus spurned, should become rabid, and 
snarl, and turn upon his persecutors? No 
matter! I am not here to advocate my own 
virtues with a view to canonization! Enough 
that I soon found abundant and increasing joy 
in the procreation of wealth. To me it super- 
seded all human instincts—GoLp was my 
wife, my child, my kith, my kin!—No labour 
was too great,—no humiliation too abject for 
its acquirement. The filthiest mud seemed not 
to defile my fingers, in which I discerned a sin- 
gle glittering particle!—Perhaps you will ac- 
cuse these instincts as characteristic of my Jew- 
ish origin?—No, Basil! They were not in me 
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| when I wandered with her among the orange- 
groves of Cadiz; they were not in me when 
| howled by fools and bigots out of the House 
‘of Commons!—They were cravings—morbid 
| cravings,—engendered by that gnawing famine 
of the soul to which I was scornfully condemned 
by my fellow-men! 

“‘The pursuit of wealth became a pastime 
rather than a toil. I delighted in the cunning 
disguises by which I attempted to penetrate the 
motives, and overmaster the destinies of my 
clients. Most men are fond of stage-playing, 
if they would but own it;—some in their ama- 
teur theatres,—some on the velvet foot-cloths 
of a court,—some in the pulpit,—some in the 
rostrum,—some on the woolsack,—some on the 
Bench of Bishops;—I, in Paulet Street, St. 
Agnes le Clare!—lI was, at times, as proud of 
the dramatic genius, which enabled me to go, 
like the wind, hither and thither where I listed, 
as a Judge after delivering a pathetic charge, or 
the Rector or Chancellor of a University when 
playing the bigwig for the bewonderment of 
dunces !—I had my rat-holes in which to chaf- 
fer with my Jewish confraternity. I had my 
compting-houses, and tables of the money- 
changers, for those having a fairer footing in 
the Temple of Mammon ;—and, lastly, I had a 
decent home wherein to treat with the great 
capitalists of the day, so as to induce their be- 
lief in my non-exemption from the ordinary 
tastes and appetites of mortal nature.—I saw 
that, by standing too far aloof from the sinful 
lusts of the flesh,—the pomps and vanities of 
life, —I must pass for either saint or—devil! 

** These motley vicissitudes served to redeem 
human existence from its monotony.—I was 
alternately king and beggar,—Richard in the 
tragedy, Abel Drugger in the farce——Gods! 
how have I laughed in my sleeve at the dupe- 
hood of the world! What puppets were the 
great in my hands—what tools the powerful ! 
Exquisite, indeed, was the triumph of watching 
the maneuvres of those who treated me as an 
engine, and who, the while, were mere engines 
for machinations of my own! 

“Such were still my sentiments and occupa- 
tions, Basil Annesley, up to the moment of our 
first encounter! But the moment a hand so 
young and stainless as yours poured oil into my 
wounds, a new life was enkindled within me. 
I seemed to espy noble and undreamed-of pur- 
poses in Money. I began to suspect that it 
might be converted into a means of human 
happiness as well as of transitory pleasure. 
Your interest in behalf of Verelst brought the 
exile of my sister to my knowledge. Mercy 
was dawning within me. Peace brooded in 
my heart over her dove-like couplets. 

**T visited the family in disguise. I learnt to 
love their virtues, to admire their graces. I 
have less compunction, Basil, for having aban- 
doned those lovely girls to the rough schooling 
of adversity ; for it has left them good, true, 
generous, tender,—all that the gilding of luxury 
disguises in the courtly bred, if it do not destroy. 
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For worlds, I would not have their honest | 
natures resemble the frippery do-nothingness | 
of your friends, the Maitlands! Nor would I 
have had them heartless and proud—like—like 
HER,—for all the happiness I trust my old age 
ed yet derive from their gentle companion- 
ship! 

« And now, Basil Annesley, (lest I see you 
again place your hand on your waistcoat pocket 
in search of the trumpery toy by which your 
useless moments are admeasured,) I release 
you! I ask no opinion, no sentence, on what I 
related! I see, by your altered counte- 
nance towards me, that a revolution hath been 
effected in your mind. Be not over-hasty. 
Ponder over these things in your heart, and 
maturely weigh them ere we meet again.” 

Relieved by this intimation, the young soldier 
rose calmly and coldly from his seat, and glanced 
toward the panel by which he had accomplished 
his entrance. 

«© No need to sneak out there!” cried the old | 
man, assuming a more cheerful tone. ‘1 shall 
be proud to introduce you into another of my 
households.” Then, throwing open the door of 
a dining-room, hung with masterpieces of the 
old masters, he conducted him through a hand- 
some library, into a snug dressing-room, where 
his well-brushed coat and hat, his handkerchief 
and gloves, formally set out, were awaiting 
him, beside a commodious toilet-table, prepara- 
tory to quitting the house. Involuntarily young 
Annesley shrugged his shoulders. 

** You are thinking of Delahaye Street, eh ?” 
observed Osalez, with a smile. ‘To me both 
places are of the same account. My heart and 
soul are not empty enough to find room for 
petty wants or repinings.— 


When the mind’s free, the body’s delicate. 





Should you ever acquire objects in life of the 
engrossing nature of those that absorb the atten- 
tion of a great capitalist, you will cease to take 
thought of the softness of your couch, or the 
flavour of your dishes. Yet why not do myself 
fuller justice in your eyes, by avowing that half 
the privations to which you have seen me ex- 
pose myself, were acts of voluntary penance ? 
Alas! Basil, if not a Jew, I merit, I own, the 
charge made by St. Paul, of being ‘in all things 
too superstitious.’ I incline much to sacrifices 
of atonement. That you sought me, Basil, and 
befriended me amid the wretchedness which 
appeared so real, seems intended a! the Al- 
mighty as repayment for all my self-inflicted 
tortures.”” 

While buttoning on his coat, Osalez intimated 
to his visiter a desire to transport him in his 
carriage to the West end of the town. 

«*Sull harping on your horse?” cried he, 
when his young visiter again excused himself. 
«Fear nothing! By my orders, Zebedee con- 
veyed the beast back to your stables half an hour 
ago.”’ 

ves Why, you do not even know my stables !”” 





cried Basil, almost with indignation. ‘ Pardon 
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me! I know all and every thing that concerns 
you. And now, will you come back and dine 
with me quietly in Bernard Street ?” 

Already Basil had excused himself, while 
Osalez was about to step into a chariot awaiting 
him at the door of the handsome mansion from 
the spacious hall of which they were emerging 
together, when an intimation, that the Verelsts 
were already installed the inmates of their 
wealthy kinsman, induced him to pause. His 
scarcely audible mutterings about a change of 
dress were instantly scouted by Abednego! 

“«* How long have you been such acoxcomb?” 
cried he. “The last time you dined with me, 
you had not changed your dress! Why so 
much respect for the Verelsts? Have you not 
been the child of their house—the friend of their 
fireside? At all events, come with me, and I 
will drop you when we reach Temple-Bar.” 

“You have persuaded Verelst, then, to give 
up his engagements to the Marquis?” inquired 
Basil, as they drove at a rapid pace through the 
city. 

ve On the contrary, I never even attempted it! 
I appreciate too highly an artist’s independence 
of mind! Let him distinguish himself,—im- 
mortalize himself, if he can! So much the 
better and happier for them all. The girls and 
their mother will reside with me during his ab- 
sence in the North.” 

On arriving in Bernard Street (for, once in- 
stalled in the carriage, Basil found it impossible 
to resist the old man’s solicitations) young An- 
nesley was as cheerfully welcomed by Mrs, 
Verelst and her daughters as ever he had been 
to their humble fireside, either at Heidelberg or 
in London. 

‘Ungrateful girl!’ mused the young soldier, 
as he contemplated the open, radiant counte- 
nance of his beloved Esther. ‘ Not a sympa- 
thizing care has she bestowed on the wretched- 
ness she must know her present views and 
prospects to be creating.” 

And, sooth to say, Esther and Salome ac- 
costed their young friend as amiably and frankly 
as if there had been no Duca di San Catalda in 
the world. 

** You have already officiated as my valet, let 
me now act as yours,” cried Osalez, addressing 
Basil, and motioning to his pompous butler to 
lead the way to his dressing-room. ‘Dine 
with us, Basil, you must and shell. I have 
some Neckar wine that Verelst swears is supe- 
rior to Hockheimn— Lord Maitland, no doubt, 
has made you a judge of Hock!)—that will 
open your heart and his, and carry you both 
back to your cordial German days of old!” 

It was when their hearts were open and 
back in the past, that Basil, turning towards 
Esther, who sat beside him, suddenly whisper- 
ed an inquiry whether the Branzinis were not 
sadly disappointed at having lost their expected 
guest. 

«Sadly, indeed!” she replied, with an un- 
embarrassed face. ‘ But my uncle has given 
us a carriage and horses; and, having no fur- 
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ther engagements of tuition to take up our time, 
we shall now be able to visit every day either 
Madame Branzini, or Madame di San Catalda.” 

“Madame di San Catalda !”’—exclaimed the 
astonished Basil. ‘*The mother of the Duke?” 

‘‘ His wife,—Madame Branzini’s sister. Do 
you not know her?” inquired Esther. “It is 
true that, being nearly as great an invalid as 
poor mamuna, she rarely goes out.” 

Basil now began to be entirely of the opinion 
of Verelst, that the Neckar wine of Osalez was 
equal to Hock. But fora single, terrible appre- 
hension,—an apprehension he dared not con- 
front, yet could not dismiss from his mind,—he 
would have felt that he was enjoying the hap- 
piest day of his life! Welcomed on all sides 
as a friend,—benefactor,—idol,—Osalez seemed 
to fix his eyes upon him as though he were 
worth a million a carat; while the Verelsts 
could scarcely refrain from folding him to their 
hearts, as the origin of all their prosperity and 
peace. 

It stung him to the soul when the reflection 
glanced into his mind how much more these 
people loved and prized him than his mother! 
How seldom in the course of his life had Lady 
Annesley testified towards him a thousandth 
part of the sympathy he was now exciting! 
For what other human being, however, did she 
display more? Was she tender even of herself? 
Did she not rather, like Osalez, render her ex- 
istence a species of voluntary penance ? 

For the first time Basil Annesley reflected on 
all this with a degree of pity amounting almost 
to awe. He dreaded to reflect on what she 
might have undergone to imbue a soul so lofty 
with such repellent austerity of sternness. He 
knew that, after his father’s death in the Penin- 
sula, his sister had been premptorily with- 
drawn by the Annesley family from her protec- 
tion; and connecting this circumstance with the 
narrative of Osalez, the ravings of old Nicholas, 
and the discovery of a volume in her possession 
bearing the hateful initials of A. O.,—trembled 
to consider what might have been the direful 
vicissitudes of her troubled life. It was almost 
impossible to him to remain seated at the board 
of Abednego! 

By degrees every vestige of colour forsook 
his cheek; and his emotion was so manifest, 
that not one of the party attempted to detain 
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buoyant beneath his feet,—and the woodlands 
quivering with that tenderer foliage of early 
spring, whose beauty is as of an hour’s duration, 

On reaching the small platform in which the 
surly old mansion stood isolated, his heart sunk 
within him. The dread of his mother’s mourn- 
ful voice and aspect overpowered his spirits 
The embarrassment,—the chill invariably be 
numbing his feelings in the only spot on earth 
where he was entitled to feel at ease, exercised 
their usual distressing spell over his heart. 

On entering the sitting-room he found Lady 
Annesley seated in her high-backed ebony 
chair, at her writing-table beside the open case- 
ment; enjoying, in solitary meditation, the 
balmy sweetness of that delicious night. The 
dews were rising—the birds at rest. All was 
stillness, and holiness, and peace. But though 
she must have seen him traverse the little bridge 
across the moat in order to reach the old portal, 
she had not stirred a step to greet her only son! 
Nevertheless Basil flattered himself that he dis- 
cerned in her countenance tokens of more than 
ordinary sociability and good will. 

*“ You are welcome, my dear son!’ was as 
much from the lips of that austere recluse, as 
the most impassioned caresses from a more de- 
monstrative parent. 

It was always difficult to enter into conversa- 
tion with one who took so little interest in 
worldly events, the frivolities with which ordi- 
nary women are amusable. Anecdotes of the 
day,—accounts of a new opera or forthcoming 
ballet,—a brilliant debate or the last new novel, 
provoked from her a listless monosyllable, nay 
sometimes the most reproving severity of coun- 
tenance. On the present occasion ; to his utter 
surprise, she was the first to question hira con- 
cerning the dissipations of London. 

«* With whom have you been living lately ?” 
said she, in a more than usually cheerful voice. 
“‘The breaking up of the establishment at Ro- 
chester House must have been a loss to you,— 
frequenting it as youdid! The Maitlands, too, 
I find, are about to quit London. You used to 
speak of their society asa resource. How will 
you be able to part with the pretty fair-haired 
Lucy, who is said to regard you with such par- 
tiality 2” 

“The Maitlands are the sort of girls to re- 


gard with partiality any disengaged young man 


him when he rose from the table and pleaded | disposed to trifle away his time at their house,” 
indisposition as a pretext for quitting the house. | replied Basil, becoming grave in his turn, as he 


‘* Fain would I have enjoyed one happy even- 
ing in their society,” mused Basil, as he hur- 
ried homewards. ‘But the indulgence had 
only been too dangerously dear!—No! We 
will meet no more till I have had a full expla- 
nation with my dear mother. If unsatisfactory, 
I will never see them again !”’ 

Next night he was at Barlingham. It was 
through the twilight of a glorious evening in 
May, that he now traversed the fields; a glori- 
ous evening fragrant with the breath of thyme 
and hawthorns,—the springy thymy herbage 





reflected with what horror Lady Annesley was 


likely to listen to an avowal of the motive of 


his ingratitude for Lucy’s predilection! 

** Knowing which, you should have been on 
your guard against any entanglement of the 
poor girl’s affections,” retorted his mother. ‘In 
such matters, a woman’s peace of mind is the 
last thing considered ;—though, Heaven knows, 
no holier trust is confided to man by the hands 
of his Maker, than the happiness and well being 
of the woman with whom through life he is 
connected !” 
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“7 heartily agree with you!”—cried her 
son; “and should hate myself were I capable 
of dealing lightly or cruelly with any woman 
to whom I believed myself an object of genuine 
attachment. Lucy Maitland, on the contrary, 
has trifled with me,—since, while indulging in 
what London calls flirtation, she was prepared 
to accept the first elder son, with good prospects, 
who came in her way.” 

“In short, you are devoid of grace and sym- 
pathy! And yet,” resumed Lady Annesly, “1 
was desired to sound your affections by those 
who are anxious, humble as your fortunes are, 
to encumber them with a wife, and who seem 
to have apprehended, in Miss Maitland, an ob- 
stacle to their projects !”’ 

‘Projects of a marriage with me ?’’-—-cried 
Basil, in great surprise and some indignation. 
**T am exceedingly obliged to their officious- 
ness!—But I have neither the means nor the 
inclination to marry! How absurd,—how im- 
pertinent!” 

“Your affections are engaged then, though 
not to Miss Maitland, or you would not be thus 
resentful !” observed Lady Annesley. ‘ This 
is precisely the point which Vardyn, my soli- 
tor, has written to me to ascertain. He nt Bree 
me, I must admit, not to betray his mission to 
yourself. But I am getting weary of myste- 
ries! As we approach the grave, Basil, the 
claims of those we love to our entire confidence, 
acquire stronger force. A few short years, and 
all that can be known of all of us, will be 
known to all! To what purpose then the petty 
disguises and hypocrisies with which, through 
life, we conceal them from each other ?” 

Basil Annesley was more amazed to hear 
such a sentence issue from his mother’s lips, 
than by all her previous amenity. 

‘*Vardyn assures me,”’ continued her lady- 
ship, “‘ that the lady whose family is eager to 
make you an offer of her hand, is young, lovely, 
accomplished, amiable, virtuous, a great heiress, 
warmly attached to you—” 

“Warmly attached to me?’ interrupted 
young Annesley ;—‘‘are you certain, he said 
that she was warmly attached to me?” 

“Quite certain!—But your interest in the 
fair unknown, whom just now you treated so 
cavalierly, seems to be suddenly increasing ?” 

**T am sure I know not why!”’—replied Basil, 
with a heavy sigh, (for already the flattering 
whispers of his heart assured him that the de- 
sire of Osalez to unite him with one of his 
lovely nieces must be the origin of these singu- 
lar overtures,) “ for were the person referred to 
a thousand times more attractive and more 
richly endowed, the match were impossible!” 

«« You know the parties then?” 

“Tl fear so!—and am unhappily certain, 
dearest mother, that a less welcome daughter- 
in-law could not have been presented to your 
acceptance !”’ 

“«* Nevertheless,” persisted Lady Annesley, 
“‘ Vardyn, who is a man of the hi best respect- 


ability,—a man of sense, probity, feeling, 





though a man of the world, assures me that a 
more auspicious connexion could not have pre- 
sented itself. The uncle of the young lady is 
prepared to bring you into parliament and settle 
upon you an estate of fifteen thousand a-year!” 

“* Were it fifteen thousand times as much, my 
dear mother, suffice it that you would in the 
end refuse your consent!” 

“© You excite my curiosity beyond measure !’’ 
cried Lady Annesley. ‘‘ You must indeed give 
me credit for unworldliness, to suppose me un- 
biassed by such powerful considerations !”’ 

“‘I believe you to be biassed by considera- 
tions still more powerful,” replied Basil, in a 
subdued voice,—dreading lest she should push 
her inquiries to a fuller explanation. 

“* Alas! at the end of my career, I am come 
to the conclusion that no worldly interest is 
comparable with opulence for those we love!” 
replied the recluse; ‘* money, my dear Basil, is 
the source of all human influences!” 

‘“* Nevertheless there are prejudices,—there 
are resentments, which it is insufficient to over- 
come !”?—observed her son, almost trembling, 
as he saw the secret on the point of heing ex- 
torted from his lips. 

‘‘There can be none, I should imagine, to 
bear upon the case in point,” resumed the lady. 
“‘Vardyn expressly mentions that the young 
heiress in question is the daughter of exemplary 
people of unblemished character. As regards 
mere ancestral distinctions, I have ceased to put 
my trust in coronets !” 

‘‘ But if she were of Jewish origin ?’’—falter- 
ed Basil, almost encouraged by her moderation. 

‘« Even then, if by faith and profession a 
Christian, I should not presume to raise objec- 
tions,”—replied Lady Annesley, in a voice 
whose mildness was as a balm to the ears of 
her son !—* Listen to me, Basil!—Even such 
a prejudice as you have supposed on this occa- 
sion, was the means of disuniting your mother 
from the object of her earliest affections—the 
noblest and best of human kind. A long life 
of affliction has not sufficed to expiate the 
weakness with which I suffered myself to be 
forced by my family into renouncing him, and 
bestowing my hand upon another—an honour- 
able man—whom I did not love. But that he 
whose generous heart I perverted by my evil- 
dealing disgraced himself in his turn, by retalia- 
tions which proved the means of steeping my 
days in anguish and remorse, and inflicting on 
others an injury still greater than that I had in- 
flicted on himself,—I should go to the grave 
with the weight upon my soul of a deep and 
inexpiable offence! His vengeance seems to 
have wrought atonement forme. But pardon 
me, Basil!”?—she continued, shuddering from 
head to foot with strong emotion—* it is not to 
you I must speak of this!” 

“Tt is—it is !””—cried the young man, casting 
himself at her feet and taking her trembling 
hands fondly in hisown. ‘To whom but your 
son,—your loving and submissive son,—can 
you unfold your griefs ?—Who can sympathize 
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in them like myself Talk to me of that early 
love, mother,—talk to me of Cadiz,—of him to | 
whom you pledged your heart — ” | 

“You know all, then ?’”’— interrupted Lady | 
Annesley, turning deathly pale, yet without | 
attempting to withdraw from his endearments. | 
“‘T foresaw that the day would come when) 
some officious voice would interpose between | 
us with the tale!” 

“That voice, mother, was his own!” 

Lady Annesley gently waved her head. 
«The man I speak of fell, like your fa like | 
his happier victim,—in battle! Enrolled in the | 
Imperial army, at the battle of Austerlitz he | 
was slain. This, this is all the trace that re- 
mains of him on earth !”—pursued the lady, in 
a scarcely audible tone, taking from the desk 
beside her the portrait opened by her son ona 
former occasion,—‘*‘ How dear,—still and ever 
how dear,—it becomes me not to say! Look upon 
that face, Basil,—examine that noble—that 
intellectual countenance, and tell me whether 
it pleads nothing for the weakness of your 
mother.” 

Asa pretext for averting his eyes from her 
own, young Annesley gazed for some moments 
in silence, on the picture,—tracing unmistake- 
ably in every lineament the altered features of 
Osalez. 

‘«* After the warm and unaltered interest you 
have avowed, mother, in the original of this 
portrait,””—said he, at length, in as firm a voice 
as his beating heart would allow,—‘‘I have 
scarcely courage to reiterate my assertion that 
he lives;—that but yesterday, my hand was 
grasped in his,—that he has been my friend,— 
my benefactor. Next to yourself, Osalez is the 
person who has exercised the strongest influence 
over the mind and conduct of your son.”’ 

Lady Annesley clasped her hands together in 
unspeakable emotion. 

“Do not deceive me, Basil!’’ cried she. 
“‘Speak—speak. Let me hear those words 
again! He lives? He loves you?” 

** He lives,—is rich, prosperous, powerful! 
It is the daughter of his only sister he has 
offered you to become my wife !”’ 

So overpowering was the revolution created 
in Lady Annesiey’s mind by the startling intel- 
ligence thus communicated, that for a time the 
prospects of the two families were cruelly over- 
clouded by the danger of one who had loved 
much, and suffered in proportion to the strength 
of her affections. The sorrows of a long series 





of years,—the vain and fruitless sorrows seem- 
ed to have exercised less influence over her 
stern and powerful nature than this unlooked- 





for dawn of brighter days. 


The tender nursing 
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of her son,—the assiduities of those who hur- 
ried down to Barlingham at his summons to 
receive what she believed to be a last farewell, 
at length restored her to herself. But it was 
not possible to disavow in health the fond 
avowals of that parting hour. 

Not that Lady Annesley evinced an ungene- 
rous desire to recall the concessions she had 
accorded. The marriage of Basil with his be- 
love. Esther was sanctioned by her presence 
and benediction ; and immediately after the cere- 
mony, the young couple took possession of a 
beautiful estate in Berkshire, settled on them by 
the munificence of Mrs. Annesley’s generous 
kinsman. It was the earnest desire of both that 
the man to whom they were indebted for their 
happiness should become their honoured in- 
mate. But immediately after witnessing the 
solemnization of their marriage, Abednego 
Osalez abruptly quitted England, without fixing 
any definite period for his return. 

Basil Annesley, satisfied that his unexpected 
departure was the result of a long and painful 
interview with the object of his early affection, 
in which, with all the firmness and dignity pe- 
culiar to her character, Lady Annesley intimated 
the impossibility of a nearer connexion between 
those whom the decrees of Providence appeared 
expressly to have kept asunder, entertains little 
expectation of his friend’s return to England. 
Esther, on the contrary, attributes his absence 
to the desire of extricating her father from the 
political feuds in which the rashness of poor 
Verelst had involved him in his native province, 
catagger to negotiating a marriage between Sa- 
ome and her plighted lover the young Count 
von Ehrenstein, at present debarred by the op- 
position of his family from claiming her hand. 

Lady Annesley, who, though a frequent 
visiter to her son, persists in retaining her 
gloomy residence at Barlingham, listens without 
comment to the surmises of the family. With 
the discernment generated by a more intimate 
insight into his character, she is probably aware 
that the absence of Osalez will be prolonged 
only till he has been enabled to break off all ties 
that connect him with his past calling and in- 
terests. Active and trustworthy agents are, in 
fact, already charged with powers to concen- 
trate and realize his singularly scattered pro- 
perty, with a view to the reinvestment of the 
enormous capital in a landed estate; and should 
time and reflection avail to soften the obduracy 
of one, through life the ruling influence of his 
conduct, a change of name, connected with this 
proprietorship, may possibly still further tend 
to obliterate, in the accomplished country-gen- 
tleman, all trace of the Money-lender, A. O. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF FRANCE. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Le Courier Francais: La Presse: Le Na- 
tional. 1842. 

La Siecle: Le Constitutionel: Le Journal 
des Débats. 1842. 


Tue literature of the American Newspaper 
is not more distinguishable from that of the 
French, than darkness is from light. Butas 
we have shown, in the case of America, a 
most unjust and scandalous influence created, 
without character and without talent; we be- 
lieve it will be instructive to show, in the 
case of France, that without something more 
than the highest order of talent, even aided 
by the best repute, a just and creditable in- 
fluence cannot be retained. 

It will startle many to be told that the 
Newspapers of France have in a great mea- 
sure lost their celebrated hold of the opinions 
of the French People. But every attentive 


observer knows the fact, whatever the cause 
may be; and could accurately tell you the 
when, if not the why, of this visible decline 
of power. As in these cases it often happens, 
Journalism was at the height of its greatest 
triumph in Paris, when the disease which 


struck down its strength appeared. While a 
journalist was yet prime minister of France, 
its influence began to give way; though not 
till another journalist had received sentence 
and imprisonment as a felon, was its degra- 
dation openly proclaimed. We are not, as 
we shall prove, using language too strong for 
the occasion. 

Sometime in the early part of last year, 
the electors of Corbeil were invited to hear 
the addresses of two candidates for the ho- 
nour of their representation. We can easily 
satisfy ourselves by a simple arithmetical cal- 
culation, that if thirty-four millions of French- 
men give but a hundred and fifty thousand 
electors, the meeting held at the village of 
Corbeil could have contained but a fraction 
of electoral freedom. As public meetings are 
not tolerated in France, an approach to one, 
although confined to the few, who, notwith- 
standing the infinite division of property into 
which the country is parcelled, are yet able 
to pay two hundred frances or eight pounds 
sterling direct taxation, is worthy of an en- 
couraging attention. Perhaps the locality 
itself may help us to an analogy. Corbeil, 
about twenty miles distance from Paris, pos- 
sesses the rare honour of being approached 
from the capital by a railway, at that time 
certainly the longest in the kingdom. Now 
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the meeting of which we speak bore about 
the same proportion in privileges and immuni- 
ties to our own tumultuous yet orderly as- 
semblages, which, noisy as the waves, are 
yet as obedient to high laws and influences, 
as does the twenty miles’ Paris and Corbeil 
railway, to the immense net work of iron 
which overspreads England. Yet as that 
short and solitary railway (for its fancy 
rivals for holiday custom to Versailles are 
hardly worth speaking of) gives promise of 
rising enterprise, so the rare meeting at its 
terminus seemed full of hope, of growing 
liberty. The occasion was a more than usu- 
ally important one. The Thiers Ministry 
had just fallen. ‘Their successors opposed 
by nearly the whole press, were anxious to 
receive the sanction of popular opinion. A 
vacancy in a metropolitan district was an ex- 
cellent opportunity for ministers to test the 
favour of the country, while the ex-adminis- 
tration were naturally eager to win for them- 
selves that crown of approbation which still 
remained wanting to the security and glory 
of their successors. With all respect for 
the government candidate, we shall pass his 
name over, and introduce at once to our 
readers M. Leon Faucher, editor of the 
“Courier Francais.” 

M. Faucher was upon this occasion placed 
in one of those peculiar situations, where the 
stake to be played for is so high, that he who 
is ambitious of winning puts his whole for- 
tune on the cast. Not only did he risk the 
character of M. Thiers and his party, whom 
he represented, but, what was more import- 
ant still, the credit and character of Journal- 
ism were to stand or fall by his election. 
Whether, then, from personal vanity, or the 
legitimate object of presenting to the electors 
the strongest point in his own favour, the 
editor of the ** Courier’’ certainly tore away 
with a bold if nota rude hand, the veil which 
had hung over the connexion between the 
Press and the Thiers ministry. 

It is known to every body who takes the 
slightest interest in the politics of the day, 
that M. Thiers resigned because the king, 
upon the eve of the opening of the chambers, 
refused to admit a passage in the speech pro- 
posed to be spoken from the throne, which 
he regarded as tantamount to a declaration of 
war against the Four Great Powers, who, in 
conjunction with the Porte, had signed the 
treaty of July for the settlement of the East- 
ern Question. Previously to this, and while 
M. Thiers enjoyed the full exercise of min- 
isterial power, he had drawn up the cele- 











brated note of the 8th of May, addressed to 
Lord Palmerston, and declaring that an in- 
terference with the hereditary rights of Me- 
hemet Ali over the Pachalic of Egypt, would 
be regarded by France as a Casus Belli. 
Many of M. Thiers’s partisans considered 
this note, after the stimulus which had been 
given to popular feeling by the watchword 
that ‘* France had been insulted,”’ a very di- 
luted specimen of diplomatic spirit; and the 
suspicion was so generally spread that M. 
Thiers had been acting only melodramatic 
anger from various motives, to some of which 
we shall not even allude, that his dismissal 
caused comparatively very little sensation. 
This note of the 8th of May, whose effect 
upon public feeling we have just glanced at, 
was the document of all others which M. 
Faucher felt bound to adopt and justify. His 
manner of doing so deserves attention, inas- 
much as upon that point turns much of the 
remark we shall have to offer upon Journal- 
ism in Paris. 

M. Faucher, then, announced to his aston- 
ished hearers that He, not a cabinet minister, 
not a member of the government, not hold- 
ing a seat in the chamber, but simply Editor 
of the ** Courier Frangais,”” and as Editor, 
did assist at the drawing up of that very note 
of the 8th of May, declaring, under certain 
conjunctures, war. And what a War! One 
in which, as M. Thiers himself subsequently 
declared, ‘* the blood of ten generations would 
be shed!’ ‘The charge against the note was, 
that it was prepared in so cautious a form, 
and contained so much qualification, as to 
neutralize its own menace. M. Faucher la- 
boured to show, therefore, that it was in 
truth and substance that which it professed 
to be: a declaration of War in certain given 
circumstances, which circumstances, he con- 
tended, were likely to have arisen, and only 
did not arise, because of that very menace 
made with his own sanction: and that, in 
fact, Mehemet Ali owed to M. Thiers, and 
himself, M. Faucher, that he was not driven 
out of Egypt as he had been out of Syria. 
We do not stop to contest M. Faucher’s 
reasoning, or to dispute his facts: our object 
is to show, from evidence furnished by the 
editor of a leading journal, the position occu- 
pied by Journalism in France even up to the 
period of M. Thiers’s resignation. When 
M. Faucher told the electors of Corbeil that 
he sanctioned the note of M. Thiers, he did 
so upon the assumption of his own unques- 
tionable popularity. He dropped the office 
of advocate or apologist for Thiers. He 
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threw the guarantee of his own character be- 
tween public suspicion and the ex-minister, 
not doubting for a moment, that in the pre- 
tence of the people he stood the higher. He 
almost dared them to doubt the word of one 
to whom, as to the people’s tribune, M. 
Thiers had addressed an invitation to assist 
at the council-board upon the most solemn, 
perhaps the most awful occasion on which 
the ministers of a great country ever sat: for 
Peace and War hung in the balance of their 
deliberation, and Leon Faucher held the 
scale. 

The election of Corbeil was decided 
against the editor of the ** Courier Francais,” 
and Journalism, and the man whom Journal- 
ism had made Prime Minister of France, re- 
ceived each a blow that neither has since re- 
covered. For it at once revealed the weak- 
ness, from which both had been some time 
suffering. 

But supposing Journalism, as we just now 
said, to have itself created the fame and the 
fortune of Thiers, he may possibly be thought 
not wholly devoid of some excuse, if, at a 
later period, the attempt to misapply an 
agency never before unsuccessful, led him 
into grave mistakes, injurious if not fatal to 
his reputation. What is of more importance, 
however—we would ask if any such excuse 
is to be offered for the Press, which allowed 
itself to be flattered into a desertion of the 
trust reposed in it by the public, for a glitter- 
ing alliance with power? 

The bait was strong. A seat in the cabi- 
net is usually deemed the highest object of 
political ambition; but think of a seat in a 
tribunal raised by the cabinet above its own 
head, ‘*a power behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself!’ ‘Think of substan- 
tial rule, without responsibility: independent 
of majorities in parliament, independent of 
the king, nay, independent of the people! 
dependent upon no one; answerable to no- 
body ; a self-created self-sustained corpora- 
tion, enjoying anomalous place and unparal- 
leled power, simply because it was believed 
to be faithful and sincere. A memorable lesson 
is taught in the result of a cheat of this kind. 
Here is a body which, finding itself thus 
the absolute leader, director, and governor of 
a people who are supposed to have no voice 
but through itself, presumes to barter with a 
minister for the unseen, undefined, but every- 
where felt, throb of the popular heart, and 
suddenly discovers itself in one moment 
stripped of the power it had considered out 
of reach and unassailable: and that by the 
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same impalpable silent withdrawal of confi- 
dence, which, wanting external forms of ex- 
pression, is the more complete, because it 
shows no face to which to appeal, no ear to 
hear repentance or submission. 

Let us now, before we proceed further, 
state without reserve one great object that we 
have in proclaiming that the Paris Press, to 
whose transcendent power to a recent period 
we have afforded such striking evidence, is 
now in a comparatively fallen state. We do 
so, then, because it has, since its dethrone- 
ment, in company with M. Thiers, preached 
an untiring crusade against England. Be- 
cause, whatever the theme, Syrian question, 
Right of search, Chinese or Affghan war, 
Belgian treaty, Barcelona revolt, its tone has 
been invariably the same. Because, to the 
present hour, the Paris Journals, without 
exception, some insidiously, the most part 
openly, endeavour to sow the seeds of bitter 
hostility in the hearts of Frenchmen against 
England. Because, did that Press possess 
sufficient power, did it retain any thing like 
its old influence, Europe would at this mo- 
ment be in the pangs and throes of a convul- 
sion, to which we apply no epithet because 
we cannot find one capable of marking how 
terrible such a convulsion would be. Still, 
no doubt, these Journals possess in a minor 
degree the capacity to do harm, which they 
are exercising to its fullest extent; but every 
unprincipled word and deed of theirs, lies 
like a block in the way of a return to the 
great position they once held. 

Now this doctrine of Hatred to England 
does not arise from a consciousness of wilful 
wrong or injury inflicted upon France, for 
never at any period of the history of the two 
countries do French and British interests less 
clash than at the present moment. France 
is allowed to pursue without remonstrance 
her course of conquest in Africa. Her ports 
are alive with ship-builders, and she is pre- 
paring to rival England upon the seas; not, 
it is to be hoped in hostility, but in fair and 
honourable concourse. Even upon eastern 
ground, where it was supposed they could 
never join, we find British and French di- 
plomacy united hand in hand to effect a com- 
mon object; while at the joint bidding of 
Baron de Bourquenay and Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, a combined French and British fleet 
lately steered to the coast of Syria. It is not 
then from clashing interests, or interests 
likely to clash, that the so-called representa- 
tives of public opinion in France keep up 
this incessant din and jargon against their 
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English neighbours. There was a time, in- 
deed, when Hatred of Frenchmen formed 
part of the people’s vulgar creed at this side 
the channel, and if the people at the other 
side allowed their minds to dwell upon the 
history of former wars, it is possible that we 
might find colourable reasons for traditional 
dislike. Fortunately for the peace of man- 
kind, the animosities of nations towards each 
other are short-lived. Inthe middle of the 
last century Prussians and Frenchmen were 
alternately friends and foes; and France and 
Austria, after two centuries of conflict, shook 
hands and fought side by side. The year 
1830 proved how readily fifteen years of 
peace had smoothed over the burning dis- 
cords of the Napoleon wars, for never did 
John Bull with more earnest cordiality thrust 
out his honest hand to the foe whom he had 
fought and forgiven, than when the Revolu- 
tion of July showed France radiant with 
glorious triumph, unstained by popular mis- 
deeds; while France, to her honour be it 
spoken, in the happiness of a heart elevated 
by the consciousness of great and good ac- 
tions, accepted that hand, and the foundation 
of a long peace was laid. We fervently pray 
that it may be lasting! 

It is not, then, from clashing interests, nor 
from traditional dislike, that the organs of 
popular feeling would make the popular voice 
ery Hatred to England. But let us offer 
some direct proof of the existence of that 
hostility of which we speak, before we pro- 
ceed to characterize its motives, and note the 
results that it has worked. 

We had prepared a series of extracts from 
the journals whose titles are prefixed to this 
article, when a late number of the ** Journal 
des Débats’”? was put into our hands. This 
paper is the organ of the Soult-Guizot minis- 
try, and enjoys, it is said, the favour of the 
court. It is most ably conducted, and is cer- 
tainly the first paper in France. We are not 
to conclude from this high list of titles to 
respect, that it is affected with any inordi- 
nate leanings towards England. As we men- 
tion this Journal, we may be allowed to 
anticipate in some degree the order of our 
remarks for the purpose of stating, that the 
out-cry raised against England in France, 
because of the treaty of July, was sanctioned 
by the respectable authority of the * Deé- 
bats;’’ and although, having at first encoura- 
ged M. Thiers in his impolitic career, it sub- 
sequently saw reason to change its course, 
yet, notwithstanding its support of a minis- 
try supposed to be willing to cultivate friend- 
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ly relations with Great Britain, we still find 
it omits no occasion which presents itself, of 
marking any of our troubles at home or dis- 
asters abroad, as proof of still deeper evils 
and less avoidable misfortunes. In a number 
a few days previous to that from which we 
are now about to quote, we find, for exam- 
ple, a prophecy of the immediate separation 
of Canada from the mother-country. It is 
true that such indications of hostility never 
break out into unseemly expressions: there 
is no breach of convenance: no ill manners: 
the language is courtly and polished, and the 
articles march with the solemn air of a page 
of Gibbon. Nevertheless, the inferential blow 
is intended to be as telling as an extravagant 
denunciation of the ‘* National’? pronounced 
with the wild air of a Sibyl: and in reality 
it ls more so. 

Yet the hostility of other Journals so out- 
herods Herod, that the ** Débats”’ is obliged 
to assume the arbiter elegantiarum, and sup- 
plicate them, when they speak of Great Bri- 
tain, not to descend to the Janguage of the 
Halle (the Paris Billingsgate.) ‘The occa- 
sion which had drawn forth the particular 
burst of vulgarly-expressed rage reproved by 
the ‘* Débats”” was Lord Aberdeen’s letter to 
the Lords of the Admiralty in relation to the 
right of search by British cruisers on the 
African coast. As we shall purposely abstain 
from expressing opinions upon intricate sub- 
jects, because their discussion would lead us 
too far from the point to which we purposely 
confine ourselves, we offer no opinion upon 
the letter of that noble lord. It may be ob- 
served, however that no document would 
appear less calculated to provoke from the 
enemies of England, whatever it might sug- 
gest to her friends, the language which we 
shall leave the courtly French organ to char- 
acterize. 


‘‘ We think that we ought to protest, on 
our own account and at our own risk and 
peril, on behalf even of the French Press, 
against the mode in which certain journals, 
whether they belong or do not belong to the 
opposition, have received Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter to the Lords of the Admiralty. Were 
we at war with England; were the English 
nation a nation of traitors, of liars, of outlaws; 
were its government a government of pirates ; 
this would not be a reason, supposing an act 
of justice to have escaped from such a nation 
and such a government, to discredit the act, 
and make it the text for outpourings of insult 
and declamation. Lord Aberdeen frankly 
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acknowledges that certain abuses have been 
committed in execution of the means employ- 
ed to suppress the slave-trade: he points 
them out to the Lords of Admiralty: he di- 
rects the latter to prevent their recurrence by 
instructions to the officers of the English 
navy, more strict, and more conformable to 
the rights of nations. ‘This letter—we say 
again, though we should draw down upon 
ourselves an avalanche of calumnies and in- 
sults—is marked by a tone of moderation 
and sincerity which does honour to the Bri- 
tish minister. He has the true dignity to 
acknowledge his faults, and to take the mea- 
sures needful for repairing them; and this is 
the occasion selected by certain journals fo cry 
Death and Hatred to the English and their 
Government! What sort of reputation do we 
wish to have in the world? What is the ob- 
ject aimed at by this absurd and guilty vio- 
lence? Is it to put our country out of the pale 
of the rights of nations ?...After all, no govern- 
ment, no people, is infallible. A country is 
liable to be involved by its agents in grave 
faults. But this, among civilized nations, 
does not instantly drag down fury and war, 
They do not insult, they do not ery venge- 
ance. ‘The injured party demand justice by 
diplomatic means. Supposing a nation had 
grave complaints to make against us, should 
we suffer it to exact reparation with insults 
and menace on its lips? Should we be more 
disposed to render it justice, because it treated 
us as pirates and plunderers? because it told 
us every cay thatithatesus? that it wishes us 
ill, that it invokes against us all the scourges 
of earth and heaven? For such is the fine 
patriotism that certain of our journals exhibit 
with shameful inveteracy. It is not polities 
they deal in, it is hate and anger they dis- 
gorge: thinking doubtless that they would 
render a great service to France, if they could 
inoculate it with their own blind passions.... 
We repeat and maintain, that if France were 
at war with England, it would yet become 
two great nations to respect and do justice to 
each other. We have, besides another mo- 
tive for protesting against the deplorable ex- 
aggerations of a partof the press. It is clear 
that these exaggerations, if their object is not 
to drive two peoples into a frightful war, 
essentially injure the cause that they pretend 
to support. Moderation, coolness, dignity, 
give weight to reclamations: fury discredits 
them and brings them into suspicion. ‘To 
insult is not to negotiate. Every people have 
their honour to defend, and what justice and 
good manners may easily obtain from a na- 
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tion, it refuses to threats and insults. It is 
then its pride which is brought in question. 
In a word, what do they desire? what do the 
journals wish, that every morning brandish 
their swords against England? ‘Treaties are 
in existence. We donot speak ofthe treaty 
of 1841; it is not, it will not be, ratified; it 
is as a dead letter to France. ‘This is a point 
which no one will further dare to bring in 
question. But there are treaties which we 
have signed, which we have ratified, the ob- 
servance of which we have obtained from 
several other powers, which we have our- 
selves executed without dispute for eleven 
years, and against which objection has only 
arisen within these ten months. Voila le 
fait!” 

Ay! Voila le fait. From the year 1831, 
when France and England, by a treaty for 
the suppression of the slave trade, conse- 
erated the holy friendship (not to call it ordi- 
nary alliance) sprung from the revolution of 
1830, to within a period of ten months, not 
one word of serious complaint was heard 
from the mouths of those journals, who, to 
repeat the language just quoted, now cry 
‘¢ Death and Haired to the English and their 
Government;”” who “disgorge hatred and 
rage ;’’ who ‘insult but do not negotiate; ”’ 
who * push the two nations on to war ;”’ but 
who in all this do themselves an injury, 
which had better also be described in the 
language of the Journal from which we have 
so largely drawn. 


** We are convinced that it’’ (the system 
adopted by the Journals) ‘‘ tends to make us 
pass for a people who only listen to their 
passions; who act but in obedience to blind 
instincts ; to-day raised to enthusiasm for one 
cause, to-morrow for another: always dis- 
posed to violent means, and incapable of 
waiting the conclusions of time, of justice, 
and of reason.” 


This appeal, from its impassioned style 
so remarkable in the * Débats,”’ is, as the 
reader may have observed, addressed not 
merely to Journals of the opposition, but to 
those which are not of the opposition. It is 
addressed, in fact, to the whole Press, and 
with reason; for the paper the most untiring 
in its abuse of England, is the professedly 
Conservative and Louis-Philippeist print, 
‘La Presse,’ conducted by the survivor in 
the unhappy dispute which sacrificed the 
life of Armand Carrel. Even the * Nation- 
al,’ which the other day commenced one of 
its murky pieces of declamation, by stating 
21 
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that it designedly preached Hatred of Eng- 
land, is not more hostile to us than is this 
paltry receptacle of chateau gossip. The 
one, to be sure, is vehement, as becomes a 
war-breathing republican; the other, cap- 
tious and carping, as the mouthpiece of a 
bas bleu coterie, which fancies it is cutting, 
when merely spiteful, and dreams of being 
wise and learned while erudite only in the 
small talk of effete diplomatists: of such di- 
plomatists as would, like M. de Salvandy, 
make the fates of nations to depend upon the 
way in which a successful soldier, and the 
representative of the Throne of the Barri- 
cades, should grimace antiquated etiquette ! 

We have thus shown, and that from no 
partial source, that Death and Hatred to 
England is almost universally the doctrine 
of the Paris Press. ‘The date of several 
months assigned by the ‘* Débats,”’ relates 
to the subject upon which that hatred mani- 
fests itself. In point of fact, it is to be dated 
from the signature of the treaty of July. We 
do not stop to examine that act. The justi- 
fication of its manner depends upon the 
charge against M. Thiers of seeking delay 
with the view of juggling the question, which 
he was pledged to settle only in conjunction 
with the other Powers. His dealing with 
the Press is what we have to do with, and 
with that alone. We will now go back a 
little, the better to understand this. 

When in February, 1840, M. Thiers ac- 
cepted the task of forming an administration, 
he plainly thought that he could rule the 
country through the press. The position of 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies was at 
that time such, that, to use his own expres- 
sion, a majority existed for no one; and, ex- 
cept under the pressure of some paramount 
alarm, such is perhaps the ordinary state of 
that body. So conscious are parties them- 
selves of the fact, that whenever an émeute 
takes place, or the Police effect the arrests of 
suspected individuals, the whisper runs that 
the authorities themselves have artfully set 
plots in motion in order to alarm the depu- 
ties, and so paralyze opposition. Nay, it is 
said to be a part of state policy to stir the 
national guards, composed chiefly of trades- 
men and shopkeepers, with a slight vibration: 
the rumblings of an earthquake: enough to 
make them shoulder their guns, fling off their 
torpor, and persuade themselves that they 
alone stand between, not the throne and re- 
publicanism, but shopocracy and the plunder 
of boutiques. Whether these surmises be 
merely the capricious inventions of lively but 















































dissatisfied spirits; or, whether, from the 
strange coincidence of attentats just occur- 
ring, as they usually have done, on the eve 
of the opening of the Chambers, and in time 
to afford a graceful gloom to the royal speech, 
suspicions are suggested ; certain it is, that 
M. Thiers was not long in office before he 
raised a storm over the heads of the deputies, 
which soon made them sit too close together 
for division. The journals supplied the 
wind with which this potent A®olus clouded 
the political horizon. ‘The bland opening of 
his ministerial career did not even reveal that 
little cloud, small as your hand, which por- 
tends the hurricane. He humbly proclaimed 
himself a peacemaker ; told the deputies that 
he had not the majority; assured them that 
he came to seek a majority; and with “ ba- 
ted breath and whispering humbleness”’ look- 
ed for a trial. For a long time he coquetted 
with the Right and with the Left. How hap- 
py could he be with either! But while he 
threw out obscure hints of favour fe the Parti- 
Molé, and then to the Parti-Odillon-Barrot, 
he employed himself actively in erecting the 
materials of a pressure from without, sufli- 
ciently strong, by rendering him ’homme 
nécessuire (again to use his own phrase) to 
place both between his legs, he holding the 
reins. And then, Behold how he should 
make them scamper round the Chamber, to 
the delight of the gallery folk, and the coun- 
try at large! 

In looking back to this period, it is strange 
to find how M. Thiers, within the space of a 
few months, from having almost as little help 
from the Newspapers as M. Guizot has at 
present (and that is sufficiently scanty in all 
conscience), contrived to command their 
almost undivided support. We do not say 
that he corrupted the French Press by brib- 
ing it with money ; but he flattered, seduced, 
and bamboozled it. ‘To some of his means, 
M. Leon Faucher has already afforded us a 
clue. We are going to exhibit others. While 
we acknowledge frankly that we acquit lite- 
rary men in the Public Press of France of 
the contamination of the bribe, we have good 
evidence that the scruples of the ministers 
would not have saved these men from the 
insult of an offer. ‘The circumstances con- 
nected with the disappearance from the field 
of the ‘‘ Journal de Paris” afford this evi- 
dence: circumstances curious in themselves, 
and worthy of being better known. 

Long after the Journals in opposition had 
slackened their fire, a battery was kept up 
from this print: professedly of the Mole 
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party. But to the surprise of the public, the 
** Journal” disappeared one morning: taking 
that kind of laconic and unceremonious leave 
which a retiring newspaper, with nothing 
better to offer, presents when it announces 
to its subscribers that ‘* henceforth it merges 
in, &c.,”’ and prays the transfer of future 
subscriptions to its most deserving successor. 

The “Journal de Paris’’ disappearing in 
its chariot of fire, left its mantle to the 
‘‘Commerce.”’ Some time afierwards the 
then minister of Public Instruction, M. Cou- 
sin, was significantly asked, what business 
such a gentleman, naming the editor of the 
late ** Journal de Paris,’’ had to do in calling 
upon him the minister. ‘To which the min- 
ister gave the unsatisfactory reply, that as 
the gentleman in question, having abandoned 
politics, was desirous of going to the colo- 
nies for the purpose of study, he had called 
upon him for a passport, as well as for some 
pecuniary assistance, which was accorded. 
Et voila tout. The pecuniary assistance 
coincided so awkwardly with the abandon- 
ment of politics, that the affair became a sub- 
ject of comment for a time, and was then in 
a fair way to be forgotten. Unfortunately 
for the reputation of all parties concerned, 
however, when the Budget came to be dis- 
cussed in the ensuing session, an item ap- 
peared attached to the name of this gentle- 
man, who had proved his devotion to Litera- 
ture by the abandonment of Journalism ; and 
the item purported to be on account of a po- 
litical mission. Now this mission turned out 
the most curious part of the affair, Our 
readers are aware that the colonies send re- 
presentatives to the Chambers, and the mis- 
sion with which the ci-devant editor was 
charged, was to prepare the way for the 
return of a certain friend of the government. 
At this time the advocates for the abolition 
of slavery, calculating upon the support of a 
liberal government, had become extremely 
active ; and in order to satisfy their demands, 
a commission, with the Due de Broglie at its 
head, was appointed to inquire into the best 
method of effecting emancipation. The gov- 
ernment by that act allowed it to be under- 
stood that they were opposed to slavery, and 
only desirous of arriving at the knowledge of 
prudent means for its abolition. But what 
covers, with suspicion, the whole story with 
which we are entertaining our readers is, 
that the ground which the ex-editor of the 
“Journal de Paris” was instructed to put 
forward in his advocacy of the pretensions 
of the government candidate to the represent- 
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ation of Guadaloupe, was The hostility of 
that candidate to Negro Emancipation, as 
proved by an essay against emancipation 
written by him, and published in a govern- 
ment magazine called the ** Revue de Paris.” 
Thus, while upon this particular question of 
negro emancipation, M. ‘Thiers was playing 
the liberal at home, he had his agent at work 
in the same instant with the planters abroad, 
appealing to the evidence of a periodical in 
the interest of his government in proof of his 
hostility to that question! that agent being 
an enemy bought off, and, so soon as bought, 
spiked, that he might not have the means of 
any further damaging his master. 

In the same spirit the game went on. 
While a seat in the cabinet awaited one edi- 
tor, and a mission to the colonies another, 
an evening journal, the ‘* Messager,’’ was 
bought up, under the pretext that an evening 
organ was required by the government for 
the reception of official communications, the 
‘¢ Moniteur’’ not being sufficiently ample for 
such purpose. ‘The real truth was, that it 
had become important to a minister, who 
meant to govern by the Press, to secure 
under his direct control some evening paper 
of considerable influence, and to add to that 
influence by the reputation of access to early 
information. ‘The evening papers in Paris 
are not published before eight o’clock: gener- 
ally later. One alone possessed the impor- 
tant privilege of being sold in the theatres, 
the ** Moniteur Parisien.” At the same time 
with the ** Messager’”’ this too was secured ; 
and between it and the ‘* Messager’? was 
divided the monopoly. How important a 
monopoly, Englishmen can hardly know! 
Between the performance of the first and 
second piece at all the Paris theatres, the 
Newspaper is looked for: in the interval 
when the salle requires some means of dis- 
traction it comes in: it fills up the vacuum, 
which in English theatres is supplied by a 
comic song, or a pas de deux. ‘Then one 
exciting line falls like a spark upon French 
enthusiasm: and for excitements who so 
ready as M. Thiers! How the falsely-con- 
cocted telegraphic announcement that “‘ Bey- 
rout had to be bombarded nine days,”’ fol- 
lowed by the fact, that ‘Ibrahim Pacha was 
prepared with sixty thousand men to drive 
the English into the sea’’—how that intelli- 
gence, in the so lately become official «* Mes- 
sager,”’ tumbled into the parterre of the 
Opera! blazed into sfalle and loges of the 
Théatre Francais! and awoke the thunders 
of the galleries of the Porte St. Martin, the 





Ambigu and Franconi’s! Then was Death 
and Hatred to the English at its height, 
Thiers in his glory, and the Press supreme. 
Audiences sung and shouted the Marseillaise 
with the air of a man out of humour, who 
with his hands in his breeches-pocket whis- 
tlesatune. When Audiences became hoarse, 
the Orchestra continued en avant marchons, 
while the Actors suspended the dialogue for 
‘Victory or Death.’’ And next morning the 
grave ‘* Constitutionel’’ would call all this 
the whdlesome expression of public feeling! 

If M. Thiers really intended War at this 
time, he took a strange method of carrying 
out his intention. Instead of secrecy on the 
part of the cabinet, all was publicity. Not 
a sentiment was uttered; not a speech made; 
not a resolution adopted, modified, or aban- 
doned: but all was regularly delivered to 
the public by the ‘* Constitutionel,” ** Cou- 
rier _Frangais,” and * Siécle,” of the next 
morning. Before it was thoroughly known 
that in addition to the first-named paper, of 
which M. Thiers was part owner and com- 
plete dictator, the journal of M. Leon Fau- 
cher and the organ of Odillon Barrot had 
been won over, the announcement of the 
same fact in the three together used to 
be regarded as confirmation from different 
sources. Of the position in which these 
journalists had thus placed themselves, we 
do not wish to speak with undue harshness. 
We can easily fancy three editors each 
equally anxious to convey to the public his 
intimacy with the views of the government. 
We do not even question the power of an 
able editor to give sound political advice to 
the wisest of ministers. But a man, no mat- 
ter how clever or respectable, ought not to 
be placed in an incompatible situation. An 
editor wholly irresponsible, and whose in- 
terest it is to tell that which it is the duty of 
a responsible minister to conceal, is the last 
man to be intrusted with state secrets. And 
it follows that if a number of editors, rivals 
in their own department, be put upon a par 
in information, the keeping of secrets in such 
circumstances must be next to impossible. 
Besides, to tell a man, who is the servant of 
the public upon the absolute condition of 
providing the public with early information 
—to tell him a piece of news, implies upon 
the part of the member of the government 
communicating it, that he wishes it to be 
made known. But the false position on both 
sides could not be concealed. While the edi- 
tors of the papers were to appearance so 
highly honoured, some were secretly made 
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dupes. There were times when it was deem- 
ed prudent to deceive the public as to what 
was passing, and the means were at hand for 
doing so. It was only necessary to palm an 
untruth upon the Journalists, and the people 
were deceived. ‘his ought to satisfy jour- 
nalists themselves, that if they mean to serve 
the public faithfully, they ought not to link 
themselves too closely with any government, 
but maintain a watchful, jealous, independent, 
honourable guardianship over all. 

With no such wise ambition, however, had 
M. Thiers to contend. His difficulties were 
few, and easily overstepped, and the result 
we thus far see. ‘The daily press of France 
was at this point of time almost solely at his 
command. ‘The ‘+ Constitutionnel,”’ in which 
he possesses shares, and over which he holds 
complete control, was looked upon as his im- 
mediate organ; the ‘* Courier Francais,” as 
we have already seen, was invited to a seat 
in the cabinet; and as M. Odillon Barrot was 
good enough to postpone electoral reform 
until liberty should have been secured by the 
proposed Fortifications of Paris, the * Sié- 
cle,” which is his organ, made itself Thiers’s 
speaking-trumpet to the ears of its forty thou- 
sand subscribers. ‘The ‘‘ Journal des Dé- 
bats,”” having those aforesaid Fortifications 
in view as its lighthouse through the storm, 
rode gallantly over the breakers, freely giving 
M. Thiers the helm, until, arriving near its 
desired port, a royal pilot should be signal- 
led to leap on board, and dispossess him. 
The ‘* National,” delighted at the prospect 
of war, brought up the republicans; and the 
‘* Commerce” headed the Bonapartists, until, 
the delusion over, it drew off its battalions, 
muttering against its deceiver. ‘The Legiti- 
mist Journals, indeed, sneered at such bour- 
geois chivalry, and the ** Presse” postponed 
the conflict until Molé should be called to 
the command vice Thiers cashiered: but with 
these exceptions, what a phalanx of Louis- 
Philippeists, Barrotites, Republicans, Bona- 
partists, now rallied round the main division 
of the Centre Gauche! 

Yet even here M. Thiers was not content 
to stop. Absolute master of all the light 
fieldpieces of the daily press, he proceeded 
to capture the heavy artillery of the only two 
periodicals of importance, the ** Revue de 
Paris,’’ and the ‘* Revue des deux Mondes.”’ 
To the first, a weekly magazine, we have 
already alluded as the one in which the can- 
didate for the representation of Guadaloupe 
upon pro-slavery and liberal government prin- 
ciples, wrote himself into the good graces of 
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the planters abroad, and the anti-slavery men 
athome. But the ‘* Revue des deux Mondes” 
is the great gun of French periodical litera- 
ture. It is their ** Edinburgh,”’ ‘* Quarterly,” 
and ** Foreign Quarterly”? combined. With 
nearly as many articles, and as much matter, 
as any one of these Reviews, it appears once 
a fortnight. ‘This important periodical owed 
its existence chiefly to Count Molé, and for 
a considerable period received the contribu- 
tions of the first literary men of the day. In- 
deed to name its former contributors would 
be to set down every distinguished name in 
modern French literature. And now, for the 
first time, upon the breaking out of the war- 
ery this periodical took a prominent part in 
the politics of the day: warmly espousing the 
part of M. Thiers. ‘The proprietor of the 
‘** Revue” being also patentee of the ‘Theatre 
Francais (to give him a title most intelligible 
to the English reader), and in this latter capa- 
city receiving a large subvention, the amount 
of which, although voted by the Chamber, 
depends upon the will of the minister, it was 
at first supposed that either direct menace, or 
a lively sense of benefits to come, had much 
to do with the sudden metamorphosis of a 
literary miscellany of a grave character into 
a sharp political controversialist. But when 
it was ascertained, that the political ** Chro- 
nique”’ was placed under the direction of the 
Count Rossi, a Swiss born, but a naturalized 
Frenchman, owing the honour of the peerage 
to Louis-Philippe, with whom he was a well- 
known favourite, the public saw in this cir- 
cumstance, taken in connexion too with the 
war-tone of the ** Débats,”’ that the conduct 
of M. Thiers had the hearty support of the 
Chateau. Hence, notwithstanding the peace- 
ful disposition of the king, the minister seem- 
ed to have carried his purpose, and war was 
believed to be imminent. 

Yes, nothing less than war. The under- 
stood bargain between M. Thiers and the 
Press appears to have been, that in consider- 
ation of the honour of giving law, at least 
in appearance, to the ministry, the journals 
should place at their control the passions of 
the country. From the cabinet board the three 
allied leaders, ‘* Constitutionnel,’’ ‘* Courier 
Francais,” and * Siécle,’’ having received 
the word of order, set forward, match in hand, 
to fire the train. France was told she was 
insulted, that she had received a slap on the 
right cheek, and, as nations cannot, like indi- 
viduals, (how this last analogy is hackneyed!) 
turn the other in a Christian spirit, she was 
bound to go to war, and to war she should 
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go. There was in this proceeding at least 
some deference shown to the spirit of the 
age: some acknowledgment that the time had 
gone by when a minister to keep himself in 
place, had only to move an army: but there 
its virtue ended. M. Thiers thought that 
to bring the people after him, he had only 
to catch a few popular journals, hang bells 
around their necks, make them advance (en 
avant marchons), and that as a matter of 
course the whole flock would follow. ‘Tire- 
some and sickening would it be to wade 
through the mass of raving-mad nonsense, 
flung out like garbage every morning for the 
masses to batten on, and then eject, half-di- 
gested, upon the Boulevards and in the The- 
atres. Even the soldiers became intoxicated 
by the reeking spirit with which the atmos- 
phere was charged. Detachments, going to 
relieve guard, kept time to the Marseillaise. 
One morning, the late lamented Due d’Or- 
leans reviewed five regiments in the Champ 
de Mars. After various evolutions the troops 
were ordered to put their arms en faisseau, 
when, having done so, they shouted with one 
accord the Marseillaise. ‘The Prince Royal 
was taken by surprise, and very likely thought 
the spirit was not to be resisted. 

Nor was this all. While the Press was 
raving, and Mobs shouting, and English resi- 
dents receiving insults, Ordonnances for the 
levy of troops boomed ever and anon through 
Paris. ‘This looked like earnest. But what 
still baffled and puzzled the Journals all the 
time, was the apparent neglect of the Eng- 
lish government to make any preparation 
against the coming storm, and the more 
marked silence of the English Press. 

Let us pause to pay a just homage to the 
Newspaper Literature of our country. Had 
the London Journals at that time allowed 
themselves to be betrayed into anger, we 
know not what could have prevented a burst 
of irreconcilable hostility between the two 
countries. ‘The silence which they imposed 
upon themselves was not contemptuous; for 
a Great Nation, no matter how it may be 
misled for a time, cannot be treated with 
affected scorn. ‘They appeared rather to 
have gravely measured the responsibility 
which was imposed on them, and to have 
resolved that they would hold themselves 
guiltless of the crime of involving their coun- 
trymen in strife. Yet if in France the mem- 
bers of the Press be held in so high an esti- 
mation, that their honourable calling is the 
avenue to the highest posts of statesmanship, 
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the part of the great and little aristocracy, 
an affected contempt, almost ludicrous, for 
those from whose armoury members of both 
houses take their stores of argument and in- 
formation. Perhaps it is that the members 
of both houses feel piqued that they are 
obliged to deck themselves in second-hand 
robes, turned and re-arranged for holiday 
display. Perhaps their anger is no more 
than the proverbial ingratitude attendant upon 
obligation. But be it as it may, we cannot 
but rejoice that we are under no necessity of 
guarding against the dangerous temptation of 
an irresponsible seat in the cabinet, to be 
offered to the editors of the ** Times” or 
‘« Chronicle,”’ ** Globe”’ or ** Standard.’’ Not 
that we doubt the abilities of the gentlemen 
in question for the post, but that, admiring 
the principle of division of labour, we would 
keep each in his own sphere, perfecting in 
that sphere his own capability, and inducing 
him to make its pleasurable, honourable, and 
profitable exercise, its own reward. For to 
the results of a different kind of policy, we 
have now to ask the reader's attention. Let 
him mark what this boasted Public Opinion 
turned out to be, by the affected appeal to 
which this Newspaper Whirlwind had been 
raised. A new and potent actor steps upon 
the scene. 

While the ministers were playing the game 
of terror, for the purpose of rendering the 
Chamber obedient to them; while the Jour- 
nals were rioting in their supposed influence 
over government and people, and the storms 
of passion it had raised; there was one indi- 
vidual watching all parties, controlling all, 
and ready, at the proper moment, to render 
all subservient to one or two little projects 
of his own. Our readers will at once under- 
stand that we refer to Louis Philippe. Sud- 
denly, with marvellous indifference, he re- 
fused, upon the very eve of the opening of 
the Chambers, to speak the speech set down 
for him; as suddenly his ministers resigned ; 
and with no loss of time the majority that 
had supported, straightway abandoned them. 

Louis Philippe, with the sagacity for 
which he is so remarkable, had sometime 
been aware that the Newspaper Whirlwind 
had raised up, not an irresistible phalanx of 
will, but mere clouds of sand. For a time, 
like the cautious traveller in the desert, he 
threw himself upon his face, and allowed it 
to pass over. But if he felt no terror, it 
was his policy to act fear. ‘The Fortifica- 
tions of Paris, projected by M. Thiers in his 
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the coming spring, had, like all the warlike 
measures of his ministers, received, for ex- 
cellent reasons, the royal sanction. When 
the same measure had some years before 
been proposed by Marshal Soult, under the 
more rational form of a chain of Detached 
Forts, the Press, then in possession of its 
senses, rose against ‘* the Bastilles,’’ and the 
Press defeated the project of the court. We 
may easily understand a cool governor thus 
reasoning thereon: ‘* Oh if I could only in- 
duce the support of the Press, the people 
who have no public meetings and no other 
voice, should perforce submit.”” But how 
do that? Why by the old means, Fear. 
Fear, in what shape? Why, Fear of Inva- 
sion. How aptly did the long wished for 
opportunity present itself! How it must 
have been hugged with joy, proportioned to 
its unexpectedness! We do not say that 
the Journals feared invasion any more than 
M. Thiers, or the king himself: but they 
lent themselves, as instruments to the king 
and ministers, for the creation of terror, and 
betrayed the people into that apparent tem- 
porary acquiescence, which, if left to their 
sober reflection and good sense, they never 
could have accorded. France can only bring 
Invasion upon herself. 

Thiers, compelled to resign, was yet al- 
lowed to carry off with him the paternity of 
this measure. He could well be spared its 
glory, and all of it was conceded by the king. 
The Fortifications of Paris were proposed 
by Thiers. Marshal Soult denied their util- 
ity, and called for the old Detached Forts; 
but the Chamber, though not frightened to 
the whole extent of Thiers’s calculations, 
still allowed their senses to be deluded by 
the spectre of Invasion. ‘Thiers, the Jour- 
nals, and the Court, shouted in chorus * In- 
vasion;’’ the Chamber echoed it; it was in 
vain that Lamartine spoke the best speech 
he ever made, and that Count Molé treated 
the proposal with scorn; the Chamber would 
have the Bastilles: ditch, wall, soldiers, can- 
non and all. Marshal Soult bowed, and 
thanked them for giving more than he want- 
ed, said the **enceinte continuée”’ was an 
‘*embarras des richesses;’’ and the Court, 
and ‘Thiers, and the Journals were happy ! 

‘The Newspaper. Press of France, then, are 
to be thanked for the Fortifications of Paris: 
the only deposit left from the angry storm 
they raised. The Fortifications are the work 
of the whole Press, from the ‘* Journal des 
Débats”’ to the ** National.’’ The * Presse,”’ 
as the organ of Count Mole, feebly opposed 
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the measure, and so, out of contempt for 
Thiers, did the «* Commerce:"’ but these two 
formed the only exceptions. ‘The * Journal 
des Débats,” notoriously the court organ, 
was, as we have seen in company with Louis 
Philippe’s Count Rossi, as loud in encour- 
aging Thiers in the first instance as the 
‘Courier Frangais”’ or “Siécle.” By that 
influential paper, indeed, General Bugeaud, 
the governor-general of Algiers, acknowledg- 
ed that he had been misled into the belief 
that France had really been insulted, and 
must wipe off the stain: and he afterwards 
expressed his astonishment at the little ground 
there was for such an assertion. Named one 
of a commission to prepare the address in 
reply to the king’s speech, an inquiry into 
the circumstances attendant upon the signa- 
ture of the treaty for the settlement of the 
eastern question, from which France stood 
self-excluded, became part of his duty; and 
the general soon discovered, and publicly ex- 
pressed his surprise at, the slight base upon 
which so alarming an outcry had rested. The 
‘¢ Débats,”? no doubt, had been deceived.”’ 
But the ‘* Débats’”’ was not deceived: its réle 
had been to deceive others: its business was 
to help in shifting the scenes, and in keep- 
ing up the stunning music of the pantomime, 
until the grand finale was ready: and then, at 
a stroke of the wand, away went the Boule- 
vards, and the Marseillaise, and the trickery 
of Clown, and the dupery of Pantaloon, and 
lo! amidst the thunder of artillery and the 
fall of liberty, Paris surrounded by Walls, 
Forts, and soldiers! The people asked for 
bread, and they received a stone ! 

Mark now the just recoil. ‘THE pRIsoN 
WALLS GROW UP RAPIDLY AND UNNOTICED: 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS DECLINED, AND 
Is DECLINING. ‘The Press promised the na- 
tion war, and peace is assured: glory and 
conquest, and they find Europe armed and 
prepared. ‘They told them the old story of 
people everywhere being ready with out- 
stretched arms to accept Liberty from France; 
but they did not tell them that Liberty, like 
Charity, should begin at home; and that 
France, having once before been received as 
the friend of Liberty, while, imposing heavier 
chains than those she had stricken off, she 
falsely broke her word—the delusion was not 
again to be repeated. Above all, they did 
not see one fatal effect of all their ravings. 
The amour propre of the French Nation has 
been irremedially hurt. So much spirit ex- 
pended for nought; so much enthusiasm 
thrown away; so much preparation fruitless ; 
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so many threats, so much bragging, passed 
like the idle wind; all these things make 
France look foolish in its own eyes, and it 
turns upon its deceiver the Press, while the 
Press turns again upon England. The Press 
told the nation it was insulted, and the Press 
told the nation a falsehood, which, being 
found out, it is distrusted. We believe at the 
same time that the nation would willingly 
forget all that is passed, and apply itself to 
something more useful than the mere recol- 
lection of its having been deceived; but the 
Press, like a deceiver found out, thinks it 
can only gloss over its misconduct by bully- 
ing on, and so it still cries every day Haine 
et Mort aux Anglais. 

The key to this latter conduct is to be 
found of course in weak human nature. They 
who leave the path of rectitude, from a very 
sense of shame persist in the same evil course. 
Bonaparte, with his bad moral sense, attempt- 
ed, like Machiavelli, to erect into a principle 
an evil weakness, when he laid it down that 
persistance in a course originally bad was the 
only way to make it ultimately right. ‘The 
Journals only act upon this maxim when 
they follow up their senseless cry. ‘They 
hope to render it so familiar to the nation, as 
that at last the nation will receive it asa 
sound pregnant with meaning. Vain hope! 
It is not easy to re-kindle national ire by a 
dull echo. ‘The substance of alleged wrong 
has been examined, handled, and thrown 
away as unworthy of the anger it had caused. 
What is to be hoped from the shadow ? 

But if the Press be no longer potent for 
evil, it can stand in the way of good. It can 
feed a constant irritation. It can create a 
‘‘malaise;”” not amounting to malady, but 
enough to render uncomfortable the people 
disturbed by so constant a visiter. Could 
the small, teazing, worrying insults, thrown 
every day at the English people, be made to 
provoke a return, then indeed a squabble 
without dignity might end in a quarrel with- 
out hope. Half the rage of the Press ap- 
pears to arise from the difficulty of extorting 
a reply from its imperturbable rival. But 
while the rage is harmless here, in France 
the constant jarring produces, as we have 
said, a certain ill effect. It has deranged, for 
example, some of the best plans of the go- 
vernment. The railways stand still: not one 
contractor can be found to bid for the execu- 
tion of any part of the northern railway to 
Belgium. ‘The contractors say they are ruined 
by the contracts undertaken for the Fortifica- 
tions. In the same way the government 





offered large subventions to private com- 
panies to undertake the carriage of the mails 
to the French West Indian colonies and to 
the United States: but there is either not suf- 
ficient capital or sufficient enterprise in the 
country, and the government must take the 
risk upon its own shoulders. While we do not 
deny that other considerations enter largely 
into the causes of this stagnation of public 
enterprise (considerations too extensive to be 
examined here), we may still fix upon the 
Press areproach from which it cannot escape: 
namely, that supposing it to have had good 
intentions towards public prosperity, it has 
certainly diverted all these into an unprofita- 
ble channel, while it has regarded the dis- 
positiens of the government with sullen apa- 
thy, offered no suggestion, and pointed out 
no means for the amelioration of the people’s 
wants. It has had but one nostrum: War 
with England. What benefit this wrought 
to the nation, is held in the Fortifications 
of Paris: what other result it has brought 
about, remains to be witnessed in the Degra- 
dation of the Press. 

This next division of our subject brings 
Guizot more prominently on the stage, from 
which Thiers had for a time retired. 

In the paragraphs which we quoted from 
the ** Journal des Débats,”’ we find it stated, 
that the agitation raised upon the right of 
search is but ten months old, the right itself 
having existed, and been acted upon, for as 
many years. ‘This right of search was a 
windfall for the Jouinals. A merely general 
allusion to its history will serve our purpose. 
It is well known that the treaty of 1841 was 
signed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, upon 
the invitation of France herself. No sooner, 
however, was it announced from the throne, 
that these powers had afforded their adhe- 
sion, than suddenly the scales fell from the 
eyes of the Journalists, and they discovered 
the right of search to be but a hypocritical 
pretext upon the part of England for destroy- 
ing the commerce of her rival. 

But then, how England, who exposed her 
own trading vessels, at least twenty times as 
numerous, to the inconvenience of the risk 
of search—how she could freely accept such 
hazard if fraught with inherent ruin to com- 
merce, was an enigma difficult to reconcile 
with the standing accusation of a deep, al- 
though inexplicable, plan for annihilating all 
rivality upon the seas. Fortunately an avo- 
eat, one of that body for whose legislatorial 
acumen Napoleon professed such profound 
homage, was at hand, prepared to set the 
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understandings of party in harmony with its 
passions. 

M. Marie presented himself before one of 
the electoral colleges of Paris at the last elec- 
tion, and in a speech, of course upon the 
right of search, and nothing but the right of 
search, put the following case : 


‘‘ Suppose,” he said, ‘a merchant-vessel 
to be about to sail from a French port, at the 
same time that an English ship, laden with 
similar produce, is about to sail from a Bri. 
tish port. ‘The English captain is informed 
by his correspondent that a rival is about to 
start, and that if he arrives before him at the 
foreign port to which both are bound, the 
cargo of whoever comes last shall either not 
be sold at all, or sold at one-half its value. 
The English captain, acting upon the advice, 
sets sail, and drops a hint to the British 
cruiser that he meets in his way. The latter 
looks out for the French merchant-ship, pre- 
tends to mistake her for a slaver, detains her 
on suspicion for two days, and then sets her 
at liberty. But alas! upon arriving at her 
destination, she finds that the British mer- 
chant-ship has been there two days before 
her, and has had time to supply the market, 
and the French merchant is ruined.” 


Now this farrago of ignorant absurdity was 
actually thrust down the throat of a body of 
Paris electors! In the language of the ** Na- 
tional,’’ to whose columns the speech was 
confided, its illustration of the designs of 
Great Britain was covered with thunders of 
applause. We may forgive the Paris elec- 
tors, not one of whom, perhaps, ever saw a 
ship in his life, for swallowing such a state- 
ment; but of what stuff can the opposition 
of the Chamber of Deputies be* composed 
when the * batonnier’’ of the avocats, with 
which dignity we believe M. Marie to be in- 
vested, could be found capable of uttering 
trash like this. And what must be the ex- 
tent of that newspaper information which 
could adopt it? Whether the blind guides 
of the people, be they avocats or journalists, 
were themselves ignorant of the real nature 
of the question, or whether they seized hold 
of the claptrap ingredient which composed 
the phrase ‘right of search’’ for the purpose 
of creating delusion, certain it is that delu- 
sion was circulated, and ignorance deepened, 
while through the spreading darkness phan- 
tom shapes were conjured up, enough to 
make the hair stand on end at the designs of 
‘‘ perfidious Albion.’”’ And now the Press 
once more appeared to be in the ascendant. 





The ministry of Guizot gave way. The 
session approached its close. A general elec- 
tion was at hand. ‘The Ministry appealed to 
the country upon the good achieved through 
the restoration of peace, the establishment of 
order in the finances, their efforts in favour 
of material good, such as the law just passed 
for a general line of railways. The Press 
inscribed upon its banner, ** No right of 
search! No submission to England!” 

In the then coming struggle there was not 
wanting that admixture of personal resent- 
ment which gives sharpness and earnestness 
to human contests. M. Guizot’s treatment 
of the journals had been as opposite to that 
of M. Thiers, as the characters of the two 
men are opposite from each other. ‘The 
former is as reserved in his official manner 
as the latter is communicative. ‘The one, 
thoughtful, yet not cold, revolves within his 
own mind the measures of his government, 
there allows them to mature, and disclose 
themselves only, and in their due order, at 
the proper time and season. His hardy self- 
reliance stands in no need of councillors, nor 
does a vain desire to produce effect prompt 
him to send forth to the public a sudden and 
startling resolution, to be obliterated by ano- 
ther more dazzling because more unexpect- 
ed. ‘To such a man as M. Guizot, a set of 
quidnunes must be as annoying as to his rest- 
less predecessor they were necessary. We 
thus find M. Guizgt, upon his advent to 
power, with but two direct supporters, the 
‘¢ Débats”’ and the ** Globe :”’ the ** Débats,”’ 
notwithstanding its mighty talent, with im- 
paired influence because of its tardy opposi- 
tion to the wat pranks of Thiers, which, as 
we have already seen, it had for its own pur- 
poses at first encouraged ; the ** Globe”’ with- 
cut sufficient circulation, notwithstanding its 
unquestionable ability, to make its support 
tell upon the public mind, while it was more- 
over the organ of the French planters, and 
not likely, therefore, to be ardent in its advo- 
cacy of M. Guizot’s policy upon the ques- 
tion where strenuous advocacy was most 
needed. If M. Thiers’s object was to rule 
the country through the journalists, that of 
M. Guizot would seem to have been, to hold 
his place in spite of them. He paid them no 
court. Nay, he offered them, in the prosecu- 
tion of M. Dupoty, the grossest insult, and 
the greatest outrage, which it was possible to 
inflict upon so distinguished a body of men. 

But could he have done this in any other 
state of things than this we have described? 
Could he have done it if the Journalists of 
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France had remained true to themselves ? 
Dared he have done it, and afterwards faced 
the French People? 

One of the bitterest reproaches urged 
against M. Guizot by rational men, that 
which carried with it the most apparent 
truth, has been this: that he, who has writ- 
ten so much upon British constitutional 
statesmen and British constitutional history, 
and written too with so evident an admira- 
tion of the maxims and principles of our 
laws, should yet, with the opportunity afford- 
ed him of carrying these maxims and prin- 
ciples into execution in his own country, 
where their application is so much wanted, 
guard with the greatest jealousy against their 
introduction, and violate the first principles 
of justice in the persons of political offend- 
ers. In another and different spirit, M. Gui- 
zov’s supposed English predilections have 
also afforded his less rational enemies, the 
readiest, most convenient, and most constant 
topic against him. He is, forsooth, the min- 
ister de ’'étranger; he is the pedantic Doe- 
trinaire who would force upon the unconge- 
nial soil of France the constitution of her un- 
tiring enemy; he would teach a love of Eng- 
land as the pattern of all excellence, and Ang- 
licise his countrymen. From any thing like 
this latter reproach, he must be said, in the 
matter to which we now advert, to have 
fairly purged himself. It could only be ac- 
cepted, from one who so swears by Great 
Britain, as the avowal of a painfully profound 
conviction of the unfitness of France for the 
blessings of British freedom. Ina word, the 
case of Dupoty was a most horribly revolt- 
ing case, of justice violated in its first and 
most sacred principles. Let us pause upon 
it a moment. 

A letter is found in the open public box of 
the ‘Journal du Peuple,”’ of which he is 
editor, addressed to him by a man, against 
whom this letter is made the evidence of a 
connexion in the conspiracy with Quenisset 
to assassinate the Duc d’Aumale at the head 
of his regiment. We are now reasoning upon 
facts which we assume to be known. ‘I'he 
letter itself was a piece of foolish bombast, 
written by a republican ; and whether it had 
reference to the attempt of Quenisset, or to 
an intended demonstration against the young 
duke in his capacity of colonel, to which in 
the eyes of the populace he had been prema- 
urely promoted (and which demonstration 
had perhaps been defeated by this very at- 
tempt), does not distinctly appear. On that 
letter, however, addressed to the editor of a 
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public journal, and thrown into his public 
leter-box, M. Dupoty was charged with be- 
ing one of a band of regicides! was tried 
and was condemned by the Chamber of 
Peers! and is now in the gloomy fortress of 
Saint Michel, where he must remain until 
the term of five years be accomplished ! 

The attorney-general based his accusation 
upon what he called moraL grounds. Ad- 
mitting that there was no direct legal evi- 
dence of Dupoty’s guilt, he contended that 
the Chamber of Peers was not bound to act 
upon ordinary rules of evidence, but that if 
MORALLY convinced of a prisoner’s guilt, it 
was bound to convict him! 

Of a doctrine so shocking and repulsive, 
what can be said? There never was so in- 
famous a principle advanced as that of moral 
conviction in a court of justice. No princi- 
ple can be more opposed or repugnant to the 
spirit of all civilized law, which ordains that 
the oath of a jury shall be to try according 
to the evidence. If a judge, or jury, or 
court of peers, be allowed to act upon moral 
convictions, no man is safe. ‘The most ini- 
quitous sentence might be sheltered under 
moral conviction. A juryman might close 
his ears to the plainest evidence; he might, 
if so disposed, sleep through a whole trial, 
having first made up his mind according to 
this inward light set up by the French attor- 
ney-general above all evidence, and having 
condemned without hearing, might easily 
satisfy his conscience that he had been mor- 
ally convineed of the prisoner’s guilt. A 
judge might in his charge set aside all evi- 
dence upon the same ground. What in fact 
is moral conviction, but a substitute for posi- 
tive evidence. Generally speaking, moral 
conviction is the cloak of vulgar prejudice. 
We could summon five hundred bitter theo- 
logians, who would give you their moral 
conviction as to the eternal condemnation of 
thousands, whom they would name by name. 
Moral conviction filled the dungeons of the 
Inquisition with victims, and fired the brand 
of every auto-da-fé kindled in Spain, in 
France, or in England. Moral conviction is 
the language of jealousy and suspicion as 
well as of prejudice; while justice is only 
justice according to the understandings of 
men, because she weighs that which is tan- 
gible, and that alone. Introduce moral con- 
viction once, and the prisoner is stripped of 
all defence. He can only meet evidence 
by evidence. Moral conviction is onesided. 
The moral convictions of prisoners are worth 
nothing. ‘The attorney-general, or (let us 
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give him his French name, while discussing 
French legal practice) the ‘* procureur géné- 
ral”? may infuse his own moral conviction 
into the minds of judges too indolent or in- 
competent to scrutinize testimony; but the 
unfortunate prisoner durst not allude to his 
own moral conviction, nor dare his witnesses 
do so. In common parlance, when a man 
says he is morally convinced of any thing, 
he is understood to mean very strong sus- 
picion, but only suspicion. Poor Dupoty is 
therefore wasting his life on the dreary sea- 
girt rock of Saint Michel, because the * pro- 
cureur général” suspected him of guilt which 
he could not prove, and was artful enough, 
or able, to impose his suspicions as proof on 
the Chamber of Peers, unaccustomed to deal 
with the subtleties of advocates ! 

And this was done in Paris within a few 
months, in the very teeth of that power 
which, scarcely twelve years since, had for 
offences less monstrous hurled a king from 
his throne. Here, we say, was the open 
and undisguised announcement of the De- 
gradation of the Press of France. Louis Phi- 
lippe might, as he soon after did, suppress an- 
other journal altogether: the ‘* ’Temps,”’ the 
first mover of the July Revolution: this he 
might suppress, without a jury, by the mere 
decree of a police court: any thing might be 
done when this Dupoty’s case had passed 
without a murmur. ‘The poor Journals, in- 
deed, with the exception of the court organs, 
exclaimed against the legal enormity, but 
they were not supported by the public. Pub- 
lic confidence had deserted them. Whata 
contrast between the position held under M. 
Thiers, and that of the Guizot rule! Wide 
as a seat in the Cabinet from the rock of 
Saint Michel! And the administration which 
dared to do this, advanced with as little fear 
to meet the country in a general election ; 
encountered the storm of unpopularity raised 
by the Press about submission to England 
and right of search; and in the battle fought 
in the electoral colleges, did not lose one 
unit of its parliamentary majority ! 

It is with pain that we adduce evidence of 
violated law and justice in proof of the utter 
want of sympathy upon the part of the 
country for the Press. We should have 
been glad rather to have rested our proof 
upon the abandonment, by the majority in 
the new Chambers, of him who had, by 
means of overflattered and subservient Jour- 
nalism, stirred up the passions of the coun- 
try, stopped the flow of its prosperity, de- 
ranged its finances, thrown burdens upon 
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the people, sowed the seeds of bitter animo- 
sity, and revived that fatal lust of conquest, 
of which two invasions ought to have cured 
the French. ‘To that proof we should have 
yet more gladly added the solemn confirma- 
tion of the public voice in a general election. 
But to be obliged to show the Press tram- 
pled, spat upon, and flung into a regicide’s 
gaol: while the country—accepting M. He- 
bert’s doctrine of moral conviction by its 
new lease of power to the men who had 
thus outraged it, and outraged law beside— 
gave evidence of its own moral belief in the 
justice of such treatment: this is a task from 
which we would have willingly refrained, 
but that the intemperate insults offered every 
day to the British people oblige us to show 
that the quarter from which such insults 
come, is absolutely and utterly repudiated 
by the French nation. 

Whilst we write, is there any evidence 
making itself apparent that these journalists, 
who must now be conscious of error, are in 
the least disposed, for their own sake, or for 
the sake of truth or justice, to redeem it? 
They have had some opportunities of late: 
how have they welcomed them ? 

With the bells of St. Paul’s and the 
Tower ringing in our ears for victory after 
victory in Affghanistan, won upon the fields 
where our countrymen had been treacher- 
ously slaughtered: ringing for the restora- 
tion of our captive heroic country woman and 
her companions, the fruit of honourable tri- 
umph: ringing thanks for peace with China, 
and its three hundred millions brought with- 
in the pale of European civilization :—we 
confess that we did turn to our ceaseless 
libellers, in the hope that common sympathy 
with high deeds, with treachery so justly 
avenged, with strife so bravely closed, would 
have procured us at least one day's cessation 
of causeless hostility, of unprovoked bitter- 
ness. And so it nearly, very nearly, did: for 
on the first day of the arrival of the news, 
only half our success were told to the French 
people, and that half went forth with the at- 
tendant comfort of many shrewd doubts of 
its truth. Thus, and thus only, had we one 
day’s respite; and even this had one excep- 
tion. 

Upon the evening of Saturday, the 19th 
November, the ‘* Messager’ newspaper con- 
tained the announcement of peace with Chi- 
na and its conditions, as conveyed by the 
telegraph from Marseilles. ‘The hour of its 
arrival in Paris we cannot tell: all we do 





know is, that the steamer from Alexandria 
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with the glad tidings had reached the former 
port some time upon the previous ‘Thurs- 
day. But the ‘* Messager’’ was as remark- 
able for what it did not contain as for that 
which it did; for the three sentences, ‘* Ca- 
bool taken: Ghuznee destroyed: the Prison- 
ers restored ;’’ were not there. It might be 
that the government, knowing the excitable 
nature of the journalists, feared the effect of 
a double shock, but certainly all that was 
known in Paris upon the Saturday evening, 
was the conclusion of peace with China: 
peace too notwithstanding the ‘* Débats’’ had 
satisfactorily demonstrated a short week be- 
fore the total impossibility of the English 
expedition ever succeeding, and with such 
power of reasoning that its brother journal- 
ists, now recollecting this, refused, on this 
memorable Saturday evening to believe the 
telegraph! ‘The ‘ Courier Francais’? and 
and others dismissed the intelligence with a 
few lines of doubt: the untiring ** National” 
alone disturbed the dull repose of incredulity 
with the following thunderclap of denuncia- 
tion. ‘All Europe will class this British 
enterprise among the most odious passages 
of its history ; and this history, the world 
knows, is defiled with odious precedents.” 
That being all, we think that we may fairly 
say that we were allowed nearly one whole 
Sabbath-day’s truce? 

But time and the ‘ Malle Poste” wait no 
man’s convenience, and spare nobody’s feel- 
ings, and the following Monday brought 
complete confirmation of the Chinese news 
in the despatches of the general commanding. 
Hardly, however, did incredulity entirely give 
way, even before this. ‘The ‘ Journal des 
Débats”’ at once set to work to criticise the 
despatches, with the object of showing— 
what? Why that the British were the first 
to ask peace from the Chinese, and not the 
Chinese from the British! while its readers 
were told in the same article, in the impres- 
sive form of italics, that the ratification of the 
Emperor was only ‘ probable.” We can 
forgive incredulity because it conveys an un- 
designed compliment. ‘That which is hard 
to believe has been difficult to accomplish. 
And a more direct testimony on this subject 
has been grudgingly given: grudgingly, be- 
cause accompanied by harsh observations. 
It has been admitted that the money terms 
imposed upon the Chinese, being limited to 
the expenses of the war, were moderate. 
The ** Debats”’ upon the one side, and the 
‘¢ Courier Francais” on the other, admitted 
the moderation; though the latter journal 





qualified the admission by an endeavour to 
show that we feared to be otherwise. ‘ Be- 
cause, during the two years that the English 
ships were infesting their waters, no diminu- 
tion of hatred of the English name was mani- 
fested. When a city was taken nothing was 
found there but the walls of the houses, the 
inhabitants escaping from all contact with the 
strangers. ‘The conquerors remained isolated 
without point d’appui, without provisions, 
without relations of any kind with the con- 
quered nation: an unoccupied country lay 
before them: and unless they brought with 
them an English colony to till the soil, they 
could not keep it.’ According to this view 
it was the fear of starvation which inculeated 
the necessity of moderation : but the modera- 
tion admitted, the motive is of less import- 
ance. ‘The same journal went on to reward 
our ‘* moderation” by a little generosity of 
its own. It kindly pointed out to us means 
by which we might assure the fruits of our 
victory. ‘ They have only to share them 
with Europe, and the Emperor will not be 
mad enough to resist the combination.”’ ‘The 
‘* Courier’? was too modest to say ‘share 
them with us:”’ yet without fear might have 
said even that. The question ignorantly 
put by so many French papers as to our in- 
tentions of monopolizing China may be an- 
swered without * authority.”” ‘The ports of 
China will be thrown open to European civi- 
lization. Let us add, that no art whichenvy, 
hatred, or malice can suggest, will avail to 
snatch from England the glory of having 
opened this way for European civilization to 
one-third of the human race. The Paris 
Journalists know that: they wince under it: 
they cannot help, even in the midst of their 
slander, consciously avowing it. Not only 
have we found admissions of moderation 
qualified in the way we have shown, but 
even bursts of admiration strangely associated 
with the rankestabuse. ‘Take the * Presse”’ 
once more, for instance. ‘ England,”’ said 
this journal, ‘* so far from having a right to 
expect indemnity for the expenses of this 
war, ought to be happy that she has not had 
to pay a penalty, for the abominably scandal- 
ous example she has given to the world of 
power turned to the support of the most de- 
testable pretensions.”’ ‘I'hese vague expres- 
sions were afterwards explained in a short 
article, wherein, summing up the quantities of 
treasure found and plundered by the English 
in tie different towns seized, the ‘* Presse”’ 
declared itseincapability of calculating the 
whole amount of money obtained ** between 
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ransoms and robbery.’’ We do not stop to| 


ask where the ‘** Presse’’ found proof of any 
place having been given up to plunder; we 
content ourselves with remarking, that at 
the close of the article from which we have 
thus extracted the most moderate passage, we 
find these exclamations. ‘* This is grand and 
magnificent success! a success which does 
honour to the civilization of our era! above 
all, to the nation which has torn it from the 
pusillanimity of the authorities of the Celes- 
tial Empire !’’ 

So much for the welcome to peace with 
China from the Press of France. Into the 
details of their fiercer and more reckless de- 
nunciations of the victories in Affghanistan 
we do not mean to enter, though we have 
something to say of the spirit which animated 
these. Had we to deal, indeed, with oppo- 
nents who calmly weighed and impartially 
judged, so far as allowable prepossessions 
will admit of impartiality, we would have 
stopped, on this particular question of the 
Affghanistan war, to reason with them. There 
are few political questions which do not pre- 
sent debateable ground, even where they 
touch not the passions or the prejudices of 
party. But dealing with a class of men who 
denunciate by wholesale, we are absolved 
from the duty of endeavouring to lead them 
by mild remonstrance or quiet reasoning into 
right views and just appreciations. They do 
not want to reason: they do not wish for the 
truth: they shut their eyes, they stop their 
ears, and they only open their mouths. We 
have in these circumstances another duty to 
perform. We are called on to expose the 
odiousness of the intoxication of malice, as a 
lesson to the sober good sense of mankind. 


In this place we refrain from offering upon | 


the policy of Lord Ellenborough one word 
of praise or blame. What we have to do 
with here, are the motives of conduct attri- 
buted to us by the French press. ‘They say, 
then, that having walked over Affghanistan, 
scattering hordes and armies before us like 
chaff, and taking fortresses and cities with as 
much ease as if we had only to stretch out 
hands for them, they say that we abandon 
our conquest from fear of Russia. 'They 
say, that had we remained in the country 
the Affghans would have turned to Russia, 
and that we feared the results of such alliance. 
Ah! Journalists of France! we know that 
you regard us as a nation so ** materiel,”’ so 
self-seeking, so destitute of principle, of ho- 
nour, of feeling, and of imagination, that you 
cannot allow of our performing one generous 





action. We know that even the boon of 
twenty millions of pounds cheerfully be- 
stowed, as the price of Negro Emancipation 
(a boon in every sense of the word, for we 
looked ‘+ materiel’”’ losses boldly in the face, 
because of moral and religious gains to an 
ill-used portion of the human family),—we 
know that you attributed that Christian ac- 
tion to a deep piece of crooked Machiavellian 
villany. You said over and over again, that 
our object was to lay the foundation of a 
black revolution in the United States, to be 
propagated and sustained by free black regi- 
ments from the West-Indian islands! Per- 
haps you applauded this piece of sagacity 
and foresight, and only sneered at the hypo- 
critical pretension to philanthropy with which 
we endeavoured to spread a sentimental sa- 
vour of perfumed charity over the meditated 
scheme of slaughter reserved for our transat- 
lantic brethren. You sneered, in short, as 
you would have sneered at a governor-gene- 
ral’s tears over a razzia in Algiers. Now we 
can forgive you all this, because, in so say- 
ing, you only judge us by yourselves and 
expose your own tendencies and character ; 
but, as you still pretend (falsely, we assert, 
and we think we have here proved) that you 
represent a gallant people, with whom cow- 
ardice is the most contemptible form of hu- 
man baseness, you should have paused even 
in your career of recklessness before you ac- 
cused England of cowardice. An eminent 
publicist, M. Duvergier de Hauranne, judged 
better when, in a late number of the ** Revue 
des Deux Mondes,”’ written before the peace 
with China was announced, he declared that 
the undertaking to reduce such an empire 
with a few thousand men, was the hardiest, 
and, if successful, would be the most bril- 
liant, achievement in the history of the world. 
Speculate if you please upon an invasion 
from Russia, but do not again say we fear it. 
You accuse us of fear even with regard to 
the Gallo-Belgian treaty? We read the other 
day an article in your ‘* Courier Frangais,”’ 
upon a fabulous remonstrance from the Four 
Great Powers against the proposition of a 
commercial union between Belgium and 
France: in which that journal threw down a 
sort of challenge to any one of these powers 
to fight it out single-handed with France, and 
stigmatized their attributed joint remonstrance 
as aldcheté. ‘The whole story was a sheer 
piece of invention, but it served as a pretext 
for uncivil language. Such language, how- 
ever, is very injurious to the French people 
in the eyes of other nations. ‘The people of 
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Germany, like the people of England, are 
engaged in developing those resources, which 
blighted during war, spring up and flourish 
in peace; and if their governments league to- 
gether for peace, the government of France 
is equally invited to share in that holy league. 
Should France, on the other hand, distaste 
such quiet, and instead, as this ‘* Courier’ 
most wrongly and impudently represents, 
challenge one of the company to a match in 
the Five Courts, it would not, let us again 
assure you, Journalists of France—it would 
not be Fear on the part of the others that 
might possibly make them say, ** My good 
bully, you must leave the room.” 

But even China and Affghanistan have 
passed away with other topics of senseless 
hatred seized by the French newspapers, 
and the great question now is Barcelona. 
For in Barcelona they thought they had 
found some balm for the wounds of our eas- 
tern successes, 

A revolt takes place in that city, to which 
revolts are natural as bull-fights, and the 
Journalists at once, in its very beginning, 
shout with common accord, ‘*’'Tis all hatred 
of England.”? Anon the demure ‘* Débats,”’ 
the disapprover of all excesses of party as 
highly unjust and indecorous, with the most 
candid air selects passages from some Cate- 
Jonian journal, to show that it had certainly 
been an apprehended treaty with Great Bri- 
tain which had deluged the streets of Barce- 
lona with blood. ‘The *‘ Globe”’ in the same 
tone announced that the end of the insurrec- 
tion would be a demand for the abrogation 
of all commercial treaties with England: the 
same journal, now one of the favoured organs 
of the Guizot ministry, having described 
England, a few days before, as a hard lender 
imposing on Spain usurious conditions. ‘The 
‘* Presse,’’ as usual, revelled in malignity: 
inventing the most foolish untruths in the 
hope of inflaming popular passions, and even 
formally announcing the departure of a Bri- 
tish fleet from Gibraltar to blockade Barce- 
lona. ‘The silly story, indeed, produced not 
the slightest effect; for the ** Débats,”’ fear- 
ing that things were possibly taking a turn 
somewhat too republican, suddenly stopped 
its own tales of Spanish rising against British 
influence, and declared the complete untruth 
of the assertions of its contemporaries. 

Since this, however, matters have again 
taken another turn. ‘The French consul at 
Barcelona is gravely and openly accused of 
having contributed to originate and foment 
the insurrection; the French government pre- 
22* 





cipitately and passionately adopts every act 
of this Consul, by rewarding him on the in- 
stant with the cross of the Legion of Honour; 
the French Press is again hounded to its 
work; and its cry swells up once more, 
stronger at the close than at the beginning of 
the Barcelona revolt, ** Hatred to England.” 

But the French people, we firmly believe, 
are this time on their guard, and well pre- 
pared. By this time they know their Press 
preity well, and they begin to know their 
King. We may venture, we think, to pre- 
dict that the game of the Fortifications of 
Paris will be played with less success in its 
new form of a Bold Stroke for a Bourbon 
intervention in Spain. ‘The newspapers are 
again astride their hobby, ready as ever to 
be cheated, but with none of the old power 
to cheat. ‘The ‘*Commerce’? may charge 
us with the unparalleled atrocity of Barce- 
lona in a ** state of siege,’’ as the fresh crime 
which pollutes the history of the sanguinary 
and sordid policy of England; but it is not 
quite forgotten, either in Paris or in Lyons, 
that there have been such things as ‘states 
of siege” by no means so far from home. 
‘The ‘ Débats’? may virtuously, but very 
harmlessly, denounce the extra-legal severi- 
ties of Espartero, so long as the extra-legal 
condemnation of Dupoty continues to be 
freshly remembered. ‘The “ Presse,”’ in its 
wild bombastic rage, may track * the blood 
which flows at Barcelona,” flowing ‘to the 
profit of English cottons,’’ and, manifest 
‘‘amidst the carnage of execution,’ and 
‘surrounded by the light of the bombshells 
of the siege,"* may desery the finger of Eng- 
land: but that Spectre England has already 
played her part in nightmares wilder than 
these, and with what practical results the 
French people know too well. Could they 
by possibility have forgotten, that there was 
a journal in the Barcelona excitement which 
took care to refresh their memory. Be in 
good heart, citizens of Paris, exclaimed that 
journal: go and see how the fortress of Ivry 
gets on. It covers more than three hundred 
acres; it has five enormous bastions; each 
bastion is prepared to receive sixteen pieces 
of artillery; there is a glorious drawbridge, 
and, commanding the entrance, a splendid 
rampart. ‘*So rapidly,’’ this writer added, 
‘‘are the works relating to the Detached 
Forts round Paris in the course of execution, 
that at this moment, should a necessity arise, 
four of the citadels which surround Paris 
might be armed and occupied.” 

Pleasant prospect! and solely the work of 
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this patriotic Press. Already we seem to 
hear the voice of Louis Philippe in Paris, as 
that of Napoleon was heard in the Desert:* 
Citizens! From these Detached Forts forty 
thousand soldiers look down upon you! 

We are not unfriendly to the Press of 
France. Freely we admit its extraordinary 
talent: with bitterness, when we look to its 
present condition, reflect upon the enormous 
capability for good it has of late so utterly 
abused. Fallen, and with but a shadow of 
its former influence, we now believe that 
Press to be. We have shown, also, that it 
has merited its fall. But it may even yet be 
worth its while to consider, that if it be not 
determined upon sinking itself deeper in its 
present forlorn and pitiable condition, it will 
cease that monotonous din of which the ear 
of this country is weary, and apply itself to 
some useful work. Difficult it may be to 
retrace its steps, but it is not impossible. 
The field is ample and almost untrodden. 
As friends we would suggest to them, as a 
study, the Institutions of that people, against 
whom it is their pleasure to rail. Are you 
not ashamed, Newspaper Writers of France, 
that after two revolutions in the name of Lib- 
erty, there is no security for personal freedom 
in your country? You know that the police 
may enter the house of any man; and if he 
be from home, may frighten his wife and 
children, break open his drawers, and seize 
his papers. The letter found in M. Dupoty’s 
box has shown you what use may be made 
of papers in the hands of an attorney-general, 
who deciphers their meaning through MoraL 
convictions. Nay more, it has again and 
again most bitterly occurred to you, that a 
man may upon mere surmise be thrown into 
gaol, and there, upon no better grounds than 
Moral Conviction, be detained until the plea- 
sure or convenience of the authorities allow 
him a trial; or he may at the end of a month, 
or a year, or two years, be dismissed from 
confinement, with the stain of the prison upon 
him, broken in fortune and in health, and yet 
no satisfaction, no redress! Would you not, 
O Journalists, be better employed in agitating 
for the adoption of a measure for the security 
of personal freedom (M. Guizot will tell you 
about our English habeas-corpus,) than in 
rendering yourselves worse than useless by 





* Before the battle of the Pyramids. “ Soldiers, 
from these Pyramids forty centuries look down 
upon you!” ‘The parody is the pleasant suggestion 
of the “ Charivari,” a paper that it has not come 
within our design to mention, but always full of 
wit, and rarely deficient in wisdom. 





your folly, and so depriving the public of the 
only public defender left to it. We propose 
but one glorious feature of liberty to you, lest 
we might confound you with too much light. 
Here is a noblefuseful, necessary object, for 
the advocacy of which the country would 
thank you, in the efforts for which the coun- 
try would sustain you, and in the pursuit of 
which you would once more take your legi- 
timate place as the guides and guardians of a 
virtuous public necessity. 

If the Journalists of France adopted this 
counsel, the glory would be all their own. 
The popular leaders in the Chamber show 
not the least inclination to make a stand for 
public liberty. ‘Thiers helped to pass the 
September laws against the Press, which 
made him what he is; and without Odillon 
Barrot, the Bastilles could not have been car- 
ried. We hear enough of soldiers and sail- 
ors, but not one word about civil institutions. 
M. Dufaure and M. Passy are separated from 
M. Guizot only by so many sail of the line: 
they have not a word to offer for the electo- 
ral franchise. Here, we repeat, is a wide, 
and to the shame of the statesmen and legis- 
lators of France, an untrodden path. ‘To the 
Press we again say, take it, occupy it, plant 
it with fresh and vigorous institutions for the 
shelter and security of the people, and do 
cease to play those tricks which make you 
objects of pity to your neighbours. 

We are the more earnest in offering this 
advice, because we think the present time 
most favourable for an experiment in favour 
of liberal institutions. ‘The country enjoys 
profound internal tranquillity; but the country 
is standing still: and an ardent, intelligent, 
and accomplished people will not cousent to 
stagnate, while every other nation is, if not 
in progress, at least in a state of activity. It 
is because the attention of France has not 
been fixed upon practical reforms, that in 
particular fever fits she turns to foreign war 
as the sole path to glory. It was the hope 
of war, deprived of the fear of invasion by 
the fortification of the Capital, which allowed 
that feudal measure, so full of danger to lib- 
erty, to be passed in a moment of artificial 
excitement. Let Louis Philippe boldly widen 
the popular basis of his throne, and he will 
secure the dynasty of whose continuance he 
is so apprehensive, and obtain guarantees for 
that peace which it is still asserted that he 
loves, and which it will then be his honour 
to have maintained. But let him mark well, 
that upon no other condition than this, is 
either the one or the other permanently fixed. 
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And notwithstanding the grave censure which 
we have been obliged to pass upon the Paris 
journals, we think sufficiently well of them 
to believe, that they would yet support the 
monarch in the wise, just, liberal, and yet 
most prudent course, which we humbly sug- 
gest to him. A more grateful task could not 
occur to us than that of welcoming back the 
Newsparer Press or FRANCE, in circumn- 
stances such as these, to a position they never 
would have forfeited, if the possession of 
most remarkable talents, and the recollection 
of services for which in times past they made 
the whole civilized world their debtor, could 
of themselves have retained them there. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine for January. 


MORNING. 


Ye golden clouds, that crown the smiling dawn 

With radiant gladness at the approach of Morn, 

Bright beams the glory of your joy around, 

And with your cheering light seems blent the power 
of sound: 

With glow intense breathes forth the eastern sky 

A sense ineffable of harmony! 

As though, o’ercome the travail of the Night, 

Earth gave sweet welcome to the sun’s glad light, 

Greeting with smiles the day-spring’s earliest rays, 

While uttering deep her hymn of grateful praise. 


O Earth! as daily through the paths of Time 

Thy glorious orb revolves on wing sublime, 

One with the planetary host above, 

That to high strains of solemn concord move— 

Concord respondent to the lyre of Love,— 

Though haply where thou mov’st a flood of light 

Clothes the wide space, deep veil’d from mortal 
light,— 

Still as each Morn regilds the early dew, 

Blooms not thy glory with serener hue ? 

Do not thy strains more joyous then unite, 

As each new day they greet the morning’s sight, 

And, as the discords of the Night dissolve, 

Into one mighty concord-sound resolve? 


O that to our dark sense ’twere given to hear 
The Angel-lays of each revolving Sphere! 


Yet not all vain for Man’s o’ershadow’d soul, 

Great Nature! do thy solemn seasons roll: 

Within each heart, that o’er low thoughts can rise, 

Thy changes wake a thousand harmonies: 

Thy Days, Months, Years, that in calm glory 
move, 

With voice of Wisdom eloquent reprove 

The spirit brooding over vain remorse, 

And plume young Virtue for a loftier course. 

Heard as each Morn relumes the Eastern cloud, 

Thy voice of holiest comfort cries aloud, 

Bidding us rise the Night-like past above, 

And soar on Morning’s wing to thoughts of Light 
and Love! 






















































From Ainsworth's Magazine for January. 


OLD GERMAN BALLAD. 
BY MARGARET SCOTT. 


A nos_e knight to Cunigunde drew nigh, 

And thrice he kiss’d her lips, and, with a sigh, 
These words he spake: — 

“ ] kiss’d thee first—oh, lady of my heart! 

Because, in truth, more beautiful thou art 
Than all beside. 


“ T kiss’d thee next—oh, make me not regret!— 
Because my heart can now no more forget 
Until I die. 
The third kiss, lady, I have given to thee, 
That thou, henceforth, my bride and wife shouldst be, 
And with me go. 
“ And if thy heart doth with thy looks agree, 
Give the three kisses back again to me, 
And be mine own.” 
But mournfully she look’d upon him there, 
And not a kiss returning to his prayer, 
She spake, and said:— 
‘ The kisses thou hast given to me to-day, 
I will another time to thee repay 
With heart and soul. 
The first, I'll send to thee,—a sad farewell, 
When I am summon’d to the convent cell, 
Far, far away! 
“The next must soothe thee, as the kiss of love, 
When my heart, shortly, to the realms above, 
Through death shall pass,— 
But I will keep the third—oh, friend beloved!— 
Till thou shalt die, and God hath both removed 
To endless joy.” 


From Tait’s Magazine for January. 
AMOR PATRI, 
BY AN EMIGRANT. 


Lanp of our Fathers! when afar from thee 
We think of all that we have left behind: 
The cottage in the glen, the moss-grown tree, 
Its dark boughs waving in the summer wind. 


The wimpling stream that softly rolls along, 
Meandering down the rugged mountain’s side ; 

The briery bush; the blackbird’s well-known song, 
Pouring its raptures in a trilling tide. 


The eagle, wheeling high in circle wide; 

The red-deer, bounding in the glades below; 
The salmon, leaping in the silvery tide ; 

The humming-bee; the cattle’s well-known low. 


The time-worn tower, whose venerable form 
In stilly grandeur breaks upon the view,— 

Its grey head towering o’er the howling storm,— 
[s it not fix’d in Memory’s Tablets too? 


Borne on the wind, the well-known Sabbath bell 
Chimes its soft music to our straining ear, 
Entrancing all our senses like a spell: 
Ah! sad illusion, never more to hear. 


How vivid in our mind the eventful day 
Which saw us sailing from our native land. 

The lessening hills in distance rising grey, 
We gazed thereon—a melancholy band. 


But though far distant from our native shore, 

Old Scotland ne’er shall hang her head in shame, 
For we, though severed by Atlantic’s roar, 

Will aye uphold our country’s well won fame. 
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From Frazier’s Magazine for January. 

SKETCH OF BERRYER, THE GREAT 

FRENCH ORATOR. 

When first I saw Berryer with his noble 
bust, his magnificent face, and his graceful 
and dignified form, he was conversing with 
great energy with the Prince de Polignac in 
the Chamber of Deputies. He seemed to 
be saying to him by his gest and manner, 
connecting them as I did with the events 
which were passing, ‘*‘ Prince! it is very 
true that [ have been elected to support your 
government; to defend the old and fixed 
principles of the French royalty; to stand 
by the throne of St. Louis; to raise my 
voice against the sweeping and reckless 
principles of a fierce and untameable demo- 
eracy ; and to plead for our altars, our homes, 
and our monarchy; but then there must be 
no coups d'etat! Ours must be a_parlia- 
mentary conflict with evil! We must fight 
beneath the protection of the Charter and the 
laws! We must only resort to those mea- 
sures which are obviously, and not oblique- 
ly, placed within our reach. We must not 
strain this or that article of the Charter, to 
favour any particular notions, or to support 
the views of the Duchess d’Angouléme! If 
the Chamber should be unruly, let it be dis- 
solved. Ifthe elections should be disloyal, 
let it be dissolved again! Let us appeal to 
the nation, and see whether the Chamber 
will refuse the budget! I know it will not 
do so; but we must not anticipate that it 
will. We must not care for hostile expres- 
sions, for uncourteous phrases, or even for 
disagreeable, unpalateable sentences intro- 
duced into the address, provided they do not 
attack the principles we conscientiously de- 
fend. We must not anticipate the decisions 
of the Chamber. Let us wait for its acts. 
It will be time enough to think of acting 
without it, when it shall have refused to the 
crown the means of carrying on the govern- 
ment. ‘Then the nation would rally round 
the throne of the Bourbons, and France 
would pronounce not on you, but on the 
men of the Revolution, its severest anathe- 
mas. I am not sent to this Chamber to seek 
to restrain the lawful exercise of its undoubt- 
ed prerogatives, but to defend those of my 
king from encroachment! This I will do to 
the utmost of my power and with the best 
of my talent; but we must remain in the 
ways of legality—we must not run counter 
to the laws. If there be revolt, it must come 
from those who are in heart opposed to the 
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Charter, although they are loudest in erying 
in its favour. We must throw on our ad- 
versaries the onus of proving that we vio- 
late the Charter by keeping within its limits ; 
and as our noble France is, after all, a think- 
ing and a reasoning nation, we may hope 
for a reaction which will place the old royal- 
ty in that position of pre-eminence to which 
it is entitled; instead of in that attitude of 
defence, of peril, of anxiety, and apprehen- 
sion, which so ill becomes its past history, 
and its, | hope, future destinies.” 

I shall never forget the one-sided look of 
the prince as Berryer addressed him. ‘The 
one had in his mind bold, noble, honourable 
chimeras. For after all they were chimeras; 
since he relied on the good sense and the 
sterling qualities of a people which existed 
no longer. ‘The French people in 1829 and 
1830 were not what the people of the Res- 
toration or of the Empire, much less of the 
old monarchy, were known to be. Half a 
century of revolution had overthrown all 
fixed principles, and up-rooted all notions of 
a stable and practical character. Berryer 
did not believe this, or rather he hoped that 
to be true which he desired might prove so. 
He was, indeed, mistaken; but his errors 
were those of a great and generous mind, 
and of a frank and noble heart. But the 
prince had neither lost nor forgotten any of 
his antecedents. He who plotted the des- 
struction of Buonaparte yet believed in the 
possibility of re-establishing the old monarchy 
without the Charter, and of re-forming the 
political institutions of France without ad- 
mitting into their principles any of the ele- 
ments of popular government. The prince 
looked far from pleased. His countenance 
was one of a surprised and disappointed 
man. It seemed to say, ‘*I thought Berryer 
would have gone all lengths with us, but I 
was mistaken. I thought the fourteenth arti- 
cle of the Charter was in his, as well as in 
my opinion, the ‘ God-send’ of the monarchy. 
I expected he would at all times have rush- 
ed to yonder tribune, and defended inch by 
inch a counter revolution. But [am wrong! 
Surely he is not infected with the leprosy 
of the Collards, the Periers, and the Roys of 
France !”’ 

The conversation lasted about a quarter of 
an hour. Many eyes were fastened upon 
the ‘young’ Berryer, for his father was 
then living, a true specimen of an indepen- 
dent, talented, and highly honourable advo- 
cate, and many a lip pronounced the words 
‘‘a second Mirabeau.”” That eulogy was 
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not excessive, for Berryer, the son, the now 
living and immortal Berryer of the nine- 
teenth century, has left far, far behind him 
the Mirabeaus and the Burkes, the Foxes 
and the Pitts, of their eventful period. At 
length the president rang his bell of ** order,”’ 
and Berryer took his seat. Nature has done 
so much for this splendid orator in his per- 
son, that, even when his voice is not heard, 
it is a great pleasure to look athim. He 
was at that period redolent of health and of 
hope; and he delighted in the prospect of 
devoting himself to the defence of the throne 
of St. Louis. At court he was a most spe- 
cial favourite. Peyronnet had unbounded 
confidence in his talents, and Charles X. in 
his devotedness. ‘The Duchess of Berri 
loved him as her brother; and when he en- 
tered the palaces of the Tuileries or of St. 
Cloud, he was received with open arms and 
the most affectionate welcomes. At the court 
there was even a litile jealousy felt respect- 
ing him; and some of the old heads ** hoped 
he would be prepared to meet the coming 
storm, and would not shrink at the moment 
of the conflict.” They meant more than 
was expressed when they said this. They 
were prepared to play * all or nothing”’ with 
their political coups d’état, and they appre- 
hended, most correctly, that Berryer was 
not prepared for any such measures. ‘They 
relied on the conqueror’s sword of Bour- 
mont, and hoped that his triumphs in Algiers 
would either induce the Chamber to become 
moderate, or would lead the king to yield to 
the solicitations of the Polignac ministry. 
‘* We have had enough of the Charter,’’ was 
their cry; ‘let us now call for a monarchy, 
and dash from us these republican traitors.” 
Alas! this language was too inviting, too 
tempting, for an old man, and a flattered 
monarch, to reject; and the ordinances of 
July 1830 made their appearance! 

These ordinances came like a thunderbolt 
to Berryer. Ofcourse he was not ignorant 
of the rumours of the court, and was aware 
that the ministers of Charles X. would be 
in a decided minority in the newly elected 
Chamber ; but his project was to defeat an un- 
constitutional faction by constitutional means, 
and to convince the country by facts, that 
nothing but legality was proposed or intend- 
ed. So that Berryer was nof made acquaint- 
ed with the secret of Prince Polignac, that 
secret being to get rid of the Charter by a 
side wind, and to restore, as far as might be, 
the old royalty of 1780. ‘To effect this, 
France must have as much unlearned the 













































history of half a century as had De Polignac 
himself; and all the conquests which demo- 
cracy had made must have been abandoned 
by those who obtained them. ‘This was im- 


possible! yet, impossible as it was, the work © 


was attempted ; and five days afterwards the 
throne was vacant; the populace lived in the 
palaces; the princes wandered through Nor- 
mandy to the coast and to exile; and the 
principal actor, the then late prime minister 
of France, endeavoured to secrete himself 
from arrest and vengeance, by adopting the 
costume, habits, and even idiom, of a com- 
mon domestic. 

The next time I saw Berryer he looked 
seven years older. His face was full of sor- 
row. He was proceeding with hurried steps 
to the Chamber of Deputies. It was illegal- 
ly convened by public clamour to make a 
king, found a dynasty, and vote a constitu- 
tion! As he crossed over the Pont Louis 
XVI. he was recognised by the people, 
and the mob shouted * Vive la Charte!” 
** Which Charter?’? asked Berryer, most 
good-humouredly, ‘‘the one that you have 
destroyed, or the one we are to make?” 
‘Those who surrounded him smiled, and 
cried, ** Vive Berryer!’’ He bustled on, 
and gained that hall where so many deeds 
had been done of which history has, and 
will speak, to the very end of time. When 
he entered the Chamber there was raised a 
buzz of satisfaction, and yet a movement of 
surprise. Where were the four hundred 
and fifty deputies who had been elected by 
France to attend to and watch over her in- 
terests? The Royalist party, composed of 
nearly two hundred, had fled to the depart- 
ments, rushed to Belgium, Switzerland, or 
Germany, or were hidden up in retreats 
from what they most apprehended—the vio- 
lence of the mob! ‘The history of the first 
revolution had undoubtedly made very vivid 
and permanent impressions on all Royalist 
minds. Few families there were who could 
not recall some scenes of atrocity in which 
themselves, or their parents, had been the 
sufferers; and it must not excite surprise 
that personal courage, in many instances, 
failed in these moments of trial and of popu- 
lar insurrection. And yet, after making 
every allowance for the fears of the aged, 
and the cowardice of the mere lovers of ease 
and of worldly amusements and enjoyments, 
it is a disgraceful fact that, when the throne 
of ages had to be defended, the rights of the 
Duke of Bordeaux to be brought forward 
and enforced, and the injustice of visiting the 
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sins or the errors of an aged grandfather on 
a youthful grandson, had to be denounced, 
Berryer was the only deputy of all the two 
hundred who had, but a few days before, 
surrounded, courted, flattered Charles X., 
and vowed eternal devotedness to himself, 
his cause, his principles, and his monarchy, 
who dared to ascend the tribune, and plead 
for these with all the energy of an intrepid 
heart, and all the gratitude of a faithful 
though independent servant, and with all 
the conviction of a man who believed there 
was nothing for France between the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon and anarchy. 

This was the noblest period of a life 
hitherto devoted to the defence of true Conser- 
vative principles. What cared he for the 
scowl of the Republican party ; for the inter- 
ruptions of some, and the deathlike silence 
of others; for exclamations of astonishment 
at his boldness—not to say insolence (at least, 
in their opinion); and what cared he for the 
hootings or howlings of the mob without, tri- 
umphing, as it did, over the remnants of its 
barricades and its desecrations? No! the 
roaring of the wind, or the screeching of the 
night-bird, were not less matters of indiffer- 
ence to Berryer, than were the tumultuous 
assemblings and threats of the unchained 
populace of Paris. And why? Because what 
he said, he believed; and the cause he advo- 
cated was one of right, of justice, and of true, 
freedom.* How often, during the debates 
which took place in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, during the remarkable days which fol- 
lowed the revolutionary movement of 1830, 
did Berryer ascend the tribune, protest against 
the illegality of their proceedings, tell them, 
‘*In the face of France and of the world, that 
they had not received a mandate to make a 
king, and to vote a constitution; and whilst 
the impatient Centres said, **’Tis enough! 
*tis enough! ‘There is no time for delay! 
The country demands a conclusion,” he 
would again rush to the tribune and implore 
the majority in whose power, for the mo- 
ment, the destinies of France were placed, to 
consider the awful responsibility they had 
taken upon themselves, and what succeeding 
generations would record of their hasty and 
premature proceedings. ‘The Past with its 
experience; the Present with its divisions; 





* The reader will of course bear in mind that 
Frazer’s Magazine isthe source of this article, and 
will not be surprised to find that high tory autho- 
rity pronouncing the cause of “ legitimacy” bor- 
dering on absolutism the cause of “ right, of jus- 
tice, and of true freedom.” —[Ed. Campb. Mag.] 
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and the Future with its dark, lowering clouds, 
were all available to his argument, and were 
all brought to bear, by him, on the questions 
under discussion. 

The position of Berryer was undoubtedly 
one of no ordinary character, for it was one 
of chivalry, since he defended the cause of 
that mother to whom Chateaubriand after- 
wards said, ** Madame! votre fils est mon 
Roi!” and it was one of loyalty, for Berryer 
had sworn allegiance to the eldest branch of 
the House of Bourbon, and he kept his oath 
sacred to the last. And it was one of great 
trial for monarchical principles, since some 
cried, ** Vive la Republique!”’ others, ‘* Vive 
Napoleon IT!” and others, ** Vive /e Duc 
d’ Orleans!’ whilst none but the Vendeans 
and the Chonans dared to ery, ** Vive Hen- 
rt V.! so that Berryer stood alone; and 
those who ordinarily voted and acted with 
him had retired far, faraway, from the scene 
of action and of conflict, and confined them- 
selves to silent admiration of his courage and 
his daring. 

There are many who are of opinion that 
had he not stood alone, the majority of the 
Chamber, aided by popular clamour and re- 
volt, would have expelled him, and all who 
thought and acted with him, from the house. 
This is by no means impossible; for Berryer 
was looked upon by all parties as a chivalrous 
knight, who was entitled to protection, if not 
to sympathy—to admiration, if not to love. 
Now and then, indeed, when the cries of the 
mobs from without were heard of ** Give us 
a charter !’’ **Give us a government!” the 
timid portion of the Liberal Deputies became 
impatient to terminate all preliminary de- 
bates, and at once to come to some one gene- 
ral and sweeping vote by which all might be 
decided, and doubt no longer exist as to the 
final result. ** We have had enough of these 
interruptions,” cried some. ‘The old dy- 
nasty has been heard and is condemned,” 
ejaculated others; and, but for Berryer, who 
continued to plead, to reason, to denounce, 
many a time would the demand * fo finish’’ 
have been complied with. But though he 
stood alone, he was not helpless. Many an 
act of injustice he averted! Many a mons- 
trous proposition he caused to be rejected or 
postponed! He knew that France when no 
longer under under the influence of excite- 
ment, passion, and revenge, would think and 
act very differently, and would desire that 
other arrangements had been made; and 
therefore, to the last, he maintained his 
ground, and fought gloriously in the breach. 
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At the end of each day of conflict, he retired 
to his home to gather new strength for the 
coming contest, and to prepare for the storm- 
ings and the howlings of the ensuing morn. 
But where were those * familiar friends,” 
those ‘‘ kindred spirits,’ those ‘* devoted co- 
adjutors,’’ who had been returned by the 
Royalist electors of France to stand by the 
throne, and by the old principles of an here- 
ditary monarchy and peerage? ‘They were 
not !—and therefore the cause was lost. For 
it must not be supposed that Trance made 
the revolution of 1830. France, by degrees, 
and after much doubt, consideration, reflec- 
tion, and comparison, adopted the revolution, 
if you will, but she did not make it. And if 
the deputies, who were returned to fight the 
battle for the monarchy against the usurpa- 
tions of the democracy, had remained as 
faithful to their posts and their obligations 
as Berryer, it is possible that the Duke of 
Bordeaux might now have been king of 
France. 

When the protests, arguments, and entrea- 
ties of Berryer had failed, in spite of their 
power and their number, to prevent the ac- 
complishment of the projects of the Revolu- 
tionists, he withdrew from the scene of con- 
flict. He was not one of those who walked 
from the Chamber of Deputies to the Palais 
Royal to offer the throne of France to a new 
branch of the House of Bourbon. His mind 
was now directed to the organization of the 
Royalist party, to preparations for elections 
in the Departments, to measures of safety for 
the old Royalist families of France, to mak- 
ing provision for the pensioners of the old 
Civil List, now ruined by the revolution, and 
to the seeing about ‘* what could be done”’ to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary and anar- 
chical principles into social and private life. 

On one occasion when I met Berryer, he 
was arguing the whole matter of the future 
with a Royalist of great fortune and rank, 
and who insisted on the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of seclusion and of secession. He 
thought that the duty of the royalist party 
was clearly that of protest and separation. 

‘*Go not to the electoral colleges; go not 
to the Councils of the Departments; go not 
to the Chambers of Peers or Deputies; go 
not to the Prefectures or Sub-prefectures in 
the Departments; resign all posts which you 
could hold if you would; visit no one; put 
down all your establishments at Paris; reside 
wholly, and in obsurity in the departments; 
spend net one centime per annum more than 
you can possibly avoid; withdraw your sons 











from the public schools over which Liberals 
will in future preside; have nothing to do 
with the colleges, for the followers of De 
Lammenais will have more partisans than 
will the Archbishop of Paris; and in public 
do not appear,—no, not even at the Cham- 
bers,—but let the wealth, learning, rank, 
and honour of the country withdraw wholly 
into seclusion, and await what time shall dis- 
close.”’ 

Oh, how magnificently did Berryer reply 
to this old and faithful, but greatly mistaken, 
servant of the ex-dynasty. How he pointed 
out to him, but in terms so modest, though 
so manful,—so musical, though so frank,— 
the evil consequences which must follow 
such a line of policy as this. ‘* Do you re- 
member, sir,” asked Berryer, with somewhat 
of a playful air, ‘that there was a period 
when the Bourbons had been so long absent 
from France, that the young men of 1814 did 
not even know who was Monseigneur the 
Duke of Orleans? And when it was neces- 
sary to explain, again and again, to the peo- 
ple who were the different living members of 
a race of princes to which France owed most 
of her greatness? ‘Take care, sir! take care! 
The time may come when, if your policy 
should be adopted, it might be a matter of 
mere curiosity on the part of the people to 
know who were the royalists of 1830.” 

** At least it would neve- be forgotten, my 
dear Berrier, that you were one!” interrupted 
the old and able Royalist. 

** But it would be of far more importance 
to France, sir, that it should ever be remem- 
bered that you, to the last, had not only re- 
mained what you ever were, but had con- 
tended for the same principles in public to 
the last,” replied Berryer, in his most win- 
ning way. 

** Not in public, my friend,”’ retorted the 
Royalist; ** you know what I am in heart.” 

And then Berryer discoursed in his own 
most lofty and impassioned, glowing and 
glorious manner, of the history of that Revo- 
lution, from which so many lessons might be 
learned by those who had studied it with ad- 
vantage. He showed, Ist, how monarchical 
principles had from time to time defeated 
democracy when they had been brought for- 
ward with energy and continuousness. 2d. 
How the old royalty had always lost ground 
when it shunned discussion. 3d. How the 
cause of paternal government had nothing to 
fear from the liberty of the press. 4th. How 
small and apparently contemptible minori- 
ties, in favour of moderate systems, had 
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swelled, by means of discussion and free de- 
bate, into large and victorious majorities. 5th. 
How unnatural a position it was for men of 
property to leave legislation as to property, 
to be conducted by men who had none them- 
selves; how absurd it was for rank to give 
way to common citizenship; and how un- 
worthy it would be for the education, moral- 
ity, learning and piety of the country, to place 
themselves, forsooth, under the protection of 
its ignorance, immorality, and impiety! 6th. 
How unworthy would modern Royalists 
prove themselves to be of the names of their 
progenitors, if, for the mere sake of personal 
ease and freedom from annoyance, they 
should leave principles to their fate, and con- 
sent to be involved in one general ruin; and 
then, finally, rising at every new proposition 
to greater heights of eloquence and of feeling, 
how great a neglect it would show of all that 
was patriotic, philanthropic, and moral, for 
the Royalists of France to place so little con- 
fidence in those great and eternal principles 
of divine government, as wholly to abandon 
the direction of the state to those in which 
they could not place any confidence, and for 
whom they could not have any one possible 
sympathy. 

The old Royalist listened with more than 
attention,—with rapture; but his course he 
could not, or would not, then alter. His 
purse was placed at the control of the Royal- 
ist committee, and he afterwards joined their 
ranks; but, for the time being, he felt him- 
self called on to return to seclusion and 
thoughtfulness. I am disposed to think that 
even De Lamartine was of that opinion. He 
would not, for the time, return to France. 
M. de Villele, that soundest of all Royalists, 
if any can be sounder than Berryer, con- 
demned himself also to isolation; and, for 
nearly ten years of his life, he ‘ looked 
through the loop-holes of retreat,” and mourn- 
ed over the past; and was only curious for 
the future. Notso Laurentie, the Duke de 
Fitz-James, De Genoude, or De Valmy. 
They, with a few others, formed, with Berr- 
yer at their head, and Chateaubriand as an 
observant bystander, the nucleus of that roy- 


alist party which now occupies an important |. 


position in the chamber of Deputies, and are 
aiding in the overthrow of wrong, and in the 
support of right measures, by transferring its 
votes to this side, or to that, according as duty 
and patriotism, principle and wisdom, shall 
dictate. But for Berryer, there would have 
been now no Royalist party in the Chamber; 
and the children of 1830 would have asked 





in 1843, ** And who are the Royalists?” 
They are well known now, for their com- 
pactness, their discipline, their decision. 
The great delight of Berryer is the society 
of talented and remarkable women. He is 
by no means indifferent to their personal 
charms, and is a great admirer of beauty, but 
he is most captivating when surrounded by 
women of haut ton, of distinguished minds, 
of wit, humour, and finesse. ‘Then it is that, 
opening the floodgates of his well-stored, and 
yet poetic and imaginative mind, he gives 
vent to all his eloquence, playfulness, genius, 
and pathos. His eloquence is easy, flowing, 
and natural, but his powers of conversation 
are so wonderful, that, wholly without in- 
tending it, he absorbs you. If you try to 
resist him, and to get up a counter-conversa- 
tion, or an opposition to his views and opi- 
nions, you are soon overcome, in spite of 
yourself, and you find that you also are one 
of his most entranced listeners. Berryer has 
also the advantage of being a gentleman and 
a scholar, as well as an orator and a states- 
man, a pleader and a patriot. ‘This is not 
often the case with the men of the French 
Liberal party. One of those who most 
served, in the later years of his life, his day 
and generation, was, most undoubtedly, Ca- 
simer Perier. He placed his giant hand on 
the heart of reckless democracy, and tore it 
from its system. But Perier was neither a 
gentleman nor a scholar. ‘The forms and 
usages of high and classic life were unknown 
to him; thus whilst he comprehended his 
duties and knew how to perform them, when 
he conversed with Count d’Appony, and 
sought, with him, to render the new French 
dynasty acceptable, if not pleasing, to Eu- 
rope and the world, he must always have felt 
that he was a citizen-diplomatist, and was 
awkward in the best saloons of Paris and at 
the court of the Tuilleries. He was not 
merely blunt, he was rude, and even coarse; 
though loyal, single-minded, and straight- 
forward. But Berryer is the charm of every 
society into which he enters; and whether 
he speaks to a monarch, a servant, or a beg- 
gar, he is first, and, above all, a gentleman. 
But Berryer is comparatively poor? How 
is this? Is it his own fault? Certainly not. 
Ifthe Revolution of 1830 had not taken place, 
he might have become a little Cresus. All 
was opento him. He might have remained 
an advocate and deputy, with one of the 
largest clientelles in Paris, or he might have 
been procureur du roi, or minister of justice, 
or, doubtless, in time, even president of the 
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council and prime-minister of France. But 
the Revolution put an end to all these hopes 
and prospects. ‘The new government and 
the new dynasty, of course addressed them- 
selves, to those who supported, not to those 
who opposed them; and to be just to them 
both, it must be admitted, that the Orleans 
dynasty has amply and even magnificently 
rewarded all who have defended it. Berryer, 
by his manly eloquence and courageous con- 
duct, during the discussion of what should 
constitute the new order of things in France, 
had made himself ‘ ‘he’? champion of the 
Royalist party, and from that position he 
could not recede. All his time was absorbed 
either in the Chamber of Deputies or at the 
courts of law, in gratuitously defending such 
legitimists as were arrested and tried for giv- 
ing utterance to their political opinions; or in 
correspondence with some of the members 
of the ex-royal family; or in the arrange- 
ment and new organization of the Royalist 
party, so that his large practice as a barrister 


became neglected; and Berryer’s immediate | 
friends were compelled to appeal to that party | 


whom he served with suck honour, fidelity, 
zeal, and genius, for the means of his sup- 
port. That party spontaneously and grace- 
fully responded to such an appeal. ‘They 
knew that the sacrifices he had made for 
them, as a party, had been unlimited, and the 
subscription was worthy of the occasion. 
Besides which, certain wealthy commoners 
and peers placed their names for a certain 
sum per annum, and the difficulties in which 
Berryer had placed himself were met. For 
many years, however, his unavoidable ex- 
penses, as the head of the Royalist party, 
were greater than his income, and another 
appeal was made, which was as successful 
as the one which preceded it. Since that 
period this distinguished man has partially 
returned to his professional duties, and men 
of all political opinions are delighted to avail 
themselves of his prodigious talents, when 
the causes they have to commit to his care 
are not connected with that thorny and most 
difficult of subjects—party politics. 

Poor Berryer! He has just lost his wife 
in the prime of her days, in the moral splen- 
dour of a life distinguished by every charm, 
grace, and virtue. Amiable, cultivated, highly 
accomplished, benevolent, and pious, he had 
in her a companion worthy of his graver as 
well as of his lighter hours. ‘To her he was 
devotedly attached; and in him she saw her 
friend, her lover, her counsellor, her husband. 
These are the separations which remind us 
Vou. Il.—Marcu, 1843. 23 


of the sojourning, the wandering, the uncer- 
tain and variable character of our passage 
through this world. Apparently formed for 
each other by tastes, associations, pursuits, 
and principles, and united by ties which all 
who knew them desired should be indissolu- 
ble, it hath so occurred that the links in this 
family chain, so golden and so beautiful, 
should be snapped asunder, and that France’s 
greatest orator should be plunged into grief 
and mourning. Such is the lot of our poor 
humanity ! Yet we speak of the future, as if 
it were our own! 

Berryer is still surrounded by friends, who 
love, admire, cherish, hallow him. ‘They 
know the integrity of his purpose the disin- 
terestedness of his conduct, the objects of 
his life; and whilst all of these cannot but 
inspire in them an admiration for his moral 
and political character, they are personally 
attached to him for his blandness, suavity, 
heartfulness, and generosity. His heart is 
as capacious as his mind, and, without ex- 
ception, all who know him love him. 

In those private circles where all is told 
_and all is said, sans peur et sans reproche, it 
is sometimes whispered that he is too gener- 
‘ous, has more of genius than of common 
‘sense, and is not, for the sake of his family, 
sufficiently attentive ‘to the one thing need- 
ful.” ‘That one thing needful, be it remem- 
bered, is—gold! But that is not the opinion 
of Berryer himself. He does not desire to 
be rich,—he never did. He is not ambitious 
of wealth or place; but he is of doing good, 
and in this respect he is largely gratified. Oh, 
how many poor, helpless, unfortunate beings 
he has pleaded for during the last twelve 
years, who, by their unwise and impetuous 
conduct, had exposed themselves in moments 
of insurrection and rebellion to the just ven- 
geance of outraged laws! How, with his 
| syren song, with his magnificent appeals, his 
astounding and touching eloquence, he has 
rivetted both judges and jurymen, and extort- 
ed, in spite of evidence, but as so many 
homages to mercy, verdicts of acquittal! And 
then when the courts of law have rung with 
the applauses of an enchanted and captivated 
audience, he has quietly withdrawn from the 
scene of his triumphs, planned some new 
course of usefulness to the unfortunate, and 
opened up new channels for the relief of 
those who, though acquitted, had been ruined 
by months of painful and desolating imprison- 
ment. 

I have heard it sometimes alleged against 





Berryer that he does not confine himself to 
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266 PROSPERITY 


pleading for the Royalists when under charges | 


of a political character, but that he will also 
exert all the magical influence he possesses 
over the court and the jury in behalf of Napo- 
leonists, and even of Republicans. Now this 
charge, when thus stated, appears to be a 
grave one, but when examined, will be found 
to redound greatly to his honour. When Ber- 
ryer pleads for Royalists, he does so as a 
political partisan, or rather as the chief of his 
party. And then it is that he asks the jury- 
men whether all this confusion, all this con- 
radiction, all this anarchy, is not the result 
of the spread of those principles which the 
Revolution of July 1830 established, coun- 
tenanced, or confirmed? And then he asks 
for an acquittal, When Berryer pleads for 
Napoleonists and for Republicans, he does so 
as a barrister, as an advocate, retained and 
paid as any counsellor in England would be 
On a similar occasion. It is the lawyer, and 
not the politician, who is heard. But even 
then, never forgetting his own principles and 
those of his party, he adds, that his clients 
are simply carrying out, and carrying on 
those principles of popular sovereignty which 
constitute the basis of the present govern- 
ment, and that if any persons are to be blamed 
it is those who first taught the Napoleonists 
and the Republicans to feel that it was law- 
ful, nay, even praiseworthy, to rebel against 
an existing government and existing insiitu- 
tions. ‘ La revolte est jamais permise,”’ is 
the motto of this great orator and statesman ; 
and he enforces that doctrine not only in his 
speeches but by every act of his life. 

I have seen and known Berryer in mo- 
ments of great excitement, immense public 
difficulty, and considerable personal embar- 
rassment. I have seen him rush to La Ven- 
dée to save the Duchess of Berri, if it were 
possible, from the counsels of unwise, rash, 
and dangerous men. I have seen him plead 
at the bar of the Chamber of Peers for the 
most unfortunate of men, and the most in- 
efficient of ministers. I have seen him con- 
jure his own party not to commit suicide, 
either by its exultation or its depression. | 
have seen him attack, at the tribune of the 
nation, the foreign policy of a ministry, and 
overthrow it. I have seen immense assem- 
blies of deputies and of the public hang with 
palpitating interest on every word uttered by 
his lips, and on almost every cadence of his 
voice, big as they were with the fate of whole 
systems, as well as with the destinies of 
cabinets. I have seen him grapple with the 
great orators of the house, and one afier the 





OF MOSCOW. 


other overthrow them. I have seen little 
Thiers agonize to attack him, but so writhe 
beneath his eloquent philippics as almost to 
vow he would never speak more in his pre- 
sence. I have seen many a sort of Jubilate 
sang or danced, roared or screamed by all 
parties, when every man forgetting that he 
was of any party but that of the nation, has 
joined in the chant of triumph at the conclu- 
sion of his most wondrous harangues. And 
yet I have never seen him hector, look vain, 
smile with satisfaction at his own conquests, 
or turn petulant or hasty away from the 
veriest inferior to him in attainments or in- 
fluence. He is always the same; the same 
fine, flowery, broad, Juxuriatingly fertilising 
river; carrying On its bosom a moral canvass 
spread open to the winds of heaven, and 
directed to a port of calmness, dignity, and 
security. ‘The grandeur and the greatness 
of his country; the union of all her sons in 
a common and national fraternity; and the 
advancement of moral truth, harmony, and 
virtue, are the grand objects of his life; and 
he seeks to accomplish them by means which 
are worthy of the ends he proposes to attain. 

This humble tribute to his worth is writ- 
ten by ** one who has a good memory,”’ and 
whose memory is agreeably stored with re- 
collections of this distinguished being. Long 
may he live! May the sorrows which now 
shade his path ripen his virtues, and mature 
his excellencies! May all who are dear to 
him long enjoy the delights of his society, 
and the mild and beneficent friendship of his 
heart! And should these lines cross his path, 
may he remember that English Protestant 
Conservatives can estimate his usefulness, 
sympathize with his labours, and desire his 
success ! 


PROSPERITY OF MOSCOW. 


The Russian journals give some details relative to 
Moscow, which are not without interest. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, manufactories 
of cloth, silk, cotton, glass, porcelain, and crockery- 
ware were established in this city, but without any 
decided effect until 1822, when, in consequence of 
the protective system adopted by the government, 
Moscow became the centre of a vast number of 
manufactories, all in the most flourishing state. At 
present there are, in and about the city, no less than 
a thousand of these establishments, sending forth 
goods to the amount of 40,000,000 silver rubles a 
year. Upwards of 40,000 workmen are employed 
in those manufactories, besides 30,000 in various 
trades. The prosperity of the city has, in fact, in- 
creased to such a point, that all traces of the terrible 
catastrophe of 1812, by fire, are entirely effaced. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
“ALL SORTS OF LITTLE ATTENTIONS.” 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Manacer (at rehearsal)—Now, Mr. Wewitzer, 
I wish you would pay a little attention, 
WewirTzer.—So I do, sir, as little as I can. 
Joz Miuer. 


Man is a streaky animal—fat vices and 
lean virtues. 

One of our very leanest takes the shape of 
an anxiety to humour people’s whims, and 
feed their vanity, and gratify that spirit of 
exaction which, when it once begins, never 
knows where to stop, by paying them all 
sorts of little attentions. 

It may be said that social life is made up 
of them; that the exercise of the affections, 
the sympathies, the courtesies, is but the 
continual rendering of all sorts of little atten- 
tions. True; and animal life is but so many 
puffs of breath, as ocean is but so many drops 
of water, and the national debt so many half- 
farthings. 

‘To set up as professor of the charities and 
affections by practising only the little atten- 
tions, is like paying off the debt a small coin 
or two at a time. 

We are not to include in the catalogue of 
those who exact the little attentions, persons 
who are borne down by age and its infirmi- 
ties. Here they are essential, and to be ren- 
dered with alacrity. The weak man feels 
the tide of life ebbing away, he begins almost 
to count the drops, and he requires hour by 
hour some token of kindness, some mani- 
festation of sympathy, some proof that he is 
yet lingering among his kind, and not already 
the worm’s perquisite ere the coffin comes. 
His potations of brandy have subsided into 
thin weak draughts, and he wants a relish to 
them. He has need of some good soul to 
remind him feelingly that it is time to take 
his gruel. The thought for him thus shown 
sweetens the tasteless cup. Small attentions 
are all that he is now capable of receiving. 
The hand that would aid his tottering steps 
must be very gentle—a strong service would 
overthrow what it intended to sustain. 

But the not less common infirmities of dis- 
position and temper are very different mat- 
ters. We speak of persons who, with all 
their brisk, vigorous and conscious faculties 
upon them, imperatively demand that the fa- 
culties of others shall be perpetually racked 
to provide petty pleasures for them. Who- 
soever would possess the privilege of their 





friendship, their goodwill, their acquaintance, 
must be content to pay tribute; but that is 
not the worst of it—they must be content to 
be always at hand, and ready to pay, every 
minute, a small instalment of the full daily 
amount. ‘The tribute is as nothing, com- 
pared with the mode of paying it. 

There is no compounding with them by 
offering a huge service down, at a great per- 


sonal sacrifice, in lieu of the little attentions. 


They are too independent to incur a large 
obligation. ‘They simply require of you 
what seems to cost you nothing—all sorts of 
little attentions. In vain would you cut off 
a pound of flesh to oblige them; they mere- 
ly desire to have it, just the ‘* fiftieth part of 
one poor scruple’”’ at a time—and you in- 
sult them by proposing to strip your breast, 
all at once, of a full pound avoirdupois. 

The most restless, arbitrary and irritating 
of all duns are, proverbially, those whose ac- 
counts are despicably small. If the sum be 
hardly worth asking for, be sure that the cre- 
ditor is terribly active and cruelly in earnest. 
The man who owes a good five thousand 
pounds is respectfully asked for it perhaps 
once in the year; but the forlorn wight who 
is indebted in the lawful sum of five shillings, 
is worried for it before he is up, and after he 
has gone to bed; as he goes out and as he 
comes home; he is hunted from the first floor 
to the garret, and from the garret to the attic 
window of the next house: until, perchance, 
the persecuted debtor is driven to the des- 
perate expedient of borrowing the five shil- 
lings,—and spending it at the public-house 
to comfort himself. 

So with the debts of affection, of charity. 
and of courtesy which we all owe one to an- 
other. ‘Those who have the heaviest claims 
upon us are slowest to assert them. If we 
owe to one a good round turn he does not go 
on persecuting us till we have accomplished 
it; the man whose friendship would be poor- 
ly requited by the sacrifice of our right hand, 
never once asks us to cut it off. But those 
to whom we are indebted only in the most 
trifling amounts, are duns the most indefati- 
gable. ‘The beggarly account must not be 
a minute overdue. Morality certainly re- 
quires a new Society for the Relief of Small 
Debtors. 

Why did the amiable Fanny A., after an 
eternal constancy of six months, discard her 
devoted adorer, ** the wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best’’ of dragoon captains? No, not 
the discreetest, either. He was discarded 
because, although he had travelled a good 
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hundred miles for the purpose of escorting 
her to a ball, lie never once thought of getting 
her an ice until three minutes after she had 
secretly felt a desire for one; and she might 
have remained uniced (except about the heart) 
for three minutes longer, had she not reso- 
lutely demanded strawberry or cream, by re- 
marking with great moral courage, 

“It’s rather warm !” 

Why does the pretty, frank-minded Mrs. 
C. complain (in all the confidential circles of 
society) of being wedded to a rough-man- 
nered, harsh, unaffectionate man? Because 
her husband is seldom in readiness to hold 
her pet pup for five minutes while she rum- 
mages for her scents? Because he never 
pays her the compliment of asking her to 
accompany him to some place, whither, he 
knows, for some approved reason, she will 
decline going. Because, when he is totally 
ignorant of the merits, whether as respects 
make or material, of the new bonnet, he posi- 
tively refuses, from that simple cause, to give 
any opinion. And because, when she has 
twice remarked, ‘* How very fine the morn- 
ing is,”’ he still sits reading on as though he 
did not hear her; until she rises with hurt 
feelings, and an offended, yet forgiving air, 
saying, 

** Well, I did think you would have asked 
me to take an airing!” 

He then drops his book, and tells her that 
if he had only known she wished it, he would 
have proposed it with pleasure. 

‘* But it is not now too late?” 

Oh, yes it is. 

‘* She could have no enjoyment in the 
gayest drive, the pleasantest walk, if it were 
not his choice, his proposal.” 

But he does not propose—there is nothing 
affectionate, nothing aftentive, in his dispo- 
sition. 

And why does good Mrs. H. treat poor J., 
her husband’s particular intimate, with such 
marked coldness, endeavouring to exclude 
him from the family-board where he has ever 
been welcomed, and denouncing him as a 
monster without a heart, who would heave 
no sigh if they were all in their graves to- 
morrow? Because, as she declares, he chose, 
at that dreadful period when they all had the 
scarletina, to be out of town, sent no letter, 
came again on their recovery, and patted the 
children on the head, but without making a 
single inquiry into the particulars of their 
alarming illness, and even turning away, as 
she was beginning to expatiate upon tlie sub- 
ject to a perfect stranger, to listen to some 


stupid details about the last tragedy, or the 
new tariff. 

What is the secret of L.’s present opinion 
of M.’s genius—of its palpable decline—of 
the pitiable wreck of his mind, as manifested 
in his last new romance, which the rest of 
the world considers to be his masterpiece. 
The critic did not receive a presentation copy 
of the work until it had been published three 
weeks, and then he found that a rival’s name 
had been complimentarily quoted at the head 
of one of the chapters, with no mention of 
his own. 

‘‘T have read every line that man has writ- 
‘ten,”’ is his complaint, «I have spent many 
happy nights and days feasting upon the 
‘compositions he has sent me, but I observe 
ihe rarely pays me any little attentions in re- 
turn !”’ 

Why, moreover, does the plain-faced, 

plain-mannered merchant N., keep his vet- 
eran clerk, poor old O., at such constant 
| drudgery, on such niggardly pay, while the 
youngsters around him get sly presents, 
goodhumoured pinches of the ear, and hints 
of pensions to come? Because, long years 
since, on first entering into his service, O. 
happened to take the plain man at his word. 
Squeezing himself respectfully into a corner 
to let the merchant pass, offering at the same 
time to take his wet umbrella and to hang up 
his hat, the little attentions of the clerk were 
rebuked. 

‘* Never mind me,” said the plain man, 
‘don’t waste time in compliment.” 

And from that moment O. stuck to busi- 
ness. 

But poor ©. made a great mistake when 
he took his master at his word. ‘The plain, 
proud merchant N. did not at all relish the 
omission of the flattering personalities. Se- 
cretly, he never begrudged the time lost to 
business in the act of lifting the hat, and 
making a respectful bow, and squeezing into 
a corner to make way for the hereditary lord 
of many ledgers. ‘The great passion of his 
heart was a love of the little attentions. He 
never understood an act of high devotion, and 
he was the better able, not indeed to compre- 
hend, but to feel the convenience, of the low 
servilities. 

And wherefore do P., Q., and R., play in 
some shape or other the same small game. 
Generally because the little, in every sense, 
best suits their natures. It is because they 
mistrust themselves that they would mislead 
others; because they doubt the strength of 
their more permanent claims to respect, and 
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feel that they must snatch at any tokens of 
estimation, any triumphs of self-importance, 
which occasion may offer. Like beggars, 
they must not be choosers, but take what 
they can get. 

One of the many varieties of human kind 
addicted to the practice of the small-atten- 
tions, comes in the likeness of a young lady 
(turned twenty-one,) who, having had no 
‘offer’ hitherto, thinks it time to acquire a 
reputation for being extremely agreeable and 
obliging, with the character of one who would 
make the best wife in the world.”” What 
pains she will take to please every body 
around her! What an amiable, polite, smil- 
ing slavery is hers! What multitudes of 
pretty trifles which you don’t want will she 
make you a present of! What hourly in- 
convenience will she occasion you, by set- 
ting your writing-table in order, and stowing 
away your books, and arranging with suc- 
cess your familiar disarrangements. Beseech 
her not to trouble herself—she will work 
twice as hard, and do double damage. Em- 
ploy whom you will upon any little errand 
about the house, and she will snatch the 
commission out of their hands. She must be 
so obliging. Let us pray that this will not, 
in regular process, lapse into downright 
sycophancy and toadyism;—for the sake of 
the ill-fated young gentleman of nineteen, 
who, innocently admiring the unwearied 
amiability, offers her one or two little atten- 
tions in return; which, being regarded upon 
her part as an explicit declaration, involve 
upon his the immediate forfeiture of his 
hand. ‘The little attentions here indicated 
are, with all the dangers attending them, so 
well understood, as to require no descrip- 
tion. 

But all this is mere idleness and com- 
paratively innocent folly. It is sometimes a 
little intrusive and presumptuous, but while 
we laugh we can pardon. It at least indi- 
cates a desire to please: and gives promise, 
perhaps, that the professor of small atten- 
tions would really do some body a positive 
kindness now and then, if he knew how to 
set about it. It is less hurtful to others than 
to himself, whose energies both of heart 
and mind it saps, with a fearful and a sure 
rapidity; until whatever is redeeming in 
his busy concern about insignificancies—the 
wish to diffuse pleasure—becomes a mere 
silly habit without a motive; the mechanical 
trick loses its grace, the emptiness of the 
over-acted courtesy is seen; and the truth 
comes out, that life has been absurdly trifled 
23* 
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away, in vain and restless impotence, as 
though it were but wreaths of vapour. 

‘* The worst remains behind.” It is when 
this idle habit of offering to all sorts of peo- 
ple ‘all sorts of little attentions,”’ degenerates 
into that, to which it at least indirectly leads, 
the practice of the deliberate and conscious 
parasite: that ‘* fawning parasite’? whose 
image, although seen in miniature daily 
without a shudder, impresses itself upon the 
imagination as the most supple, crawling, 
and repulsive of all shapes known to it. 
Exhaust the catalogue of crimes recognized 
by the Jaw—track the fiery and desolating 
course of the vilest passions, and then judge 
them, without the slightest extenuation on 
the score of tempted human weakness, by 
the havoc they have made, the ruin they 
have effected—and still there is one crime, 
one propensity remaining, that looks blackest 
and most loathsome of all. 

The ‘fawning parasite’? is a picture, 
which, in consummate and ineffable mean- 
ness, in the degradation that has nothing of 
the redeeming in it even by association, 
places human nature at the worst. We know, 
by that sign, the most servile and sickening 
form that unmanliness can take. We know 
that the last stage of the despicable, the ut- 
most bitterness of honest disdain, has been 
attained, when we behold in that abject thing 
our own likeness. We can wander no fur- 
ther from the uprightness and the sincerity 
which are the two wings of the world, waft- 
ing it heavenward. We have found the low- 
est level when we have found out that. 

A sign of the intolerable repulsiveness of 
this character is seen in the fact that it has 
never yet been fully drawn. Fearful glimpses 
of it we have had, but it has not been any 
where worked out as all wickedness beside 
has been. Men can bear to paint and con- 
template the other vices to which they are 
liable; but the depravity here is too horribly 
mean and unsightly—they have thrown a 
veil over it by common consent. Villany of 
all degrees is tolerated upon the stage, and 
viewed with curiosity; the spectacle raises 
various feelings of sympathy or disgust, but 
it is beheld patiently, and seen to an end. 
The delineation of the parasite, at full length, 
would be hooted off the boards— it could not 
be endured for half an hour. 

Let nothing we have herein said relating 
to those many “little attentions” which, insin- 
cerely offered, although not traceable to a 
deliberate and detestable deceit—which, if 
prompted only by a spirit of officiousness 
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or vanity, still lead on indirectly to this dark 
and ruinous abyss—let nothing ‘* herein con- 
tained’ be misconstrued into a contempt for 
those trivial causes from which great events 
proverbially spring. When Cesar muffled 
up his face, death looking out of it, as he 
fell at the base of Pompey’s statue, the action 
seemed trivial; and yet how grand it is, and 
with what dignity it invests the fall of the 
conqueror. When Nelson, while the en- 
gagement was yet raging, rejected the prof- 
fered wafer, and waited, though in hot haste, 
for wax to seal the letter, the point of dis. 
tinction appears small, but how great the fore- 
sight, and how incalculable the consequences 
associable with it. So in a hundred memo- 
rable instances. Assuredly there are ‘little 
attentions’? which are of great importance. 


BURYING ALIVE. 


Not many years since in St. Petersburg, 
a young nobleman who had squandered his 
fortune found his sister, to whom he had ap- 
plied to relieve his wants, not in the least in- 
clined to sacrifice her patrimony to his taste 
for dissipation. As he considered himself 
her heir, he determined to destroy her, and, 
with this view, found means to give her a 
draught, which was probably intended to kill, 
but only produced a deep sleep. The news, 
through his means, being publicly circulated 
that she was dead, he prepared, with all the 
external show of the deepest sorrow, for her 
interment. ‘The arrangements being com- 
pleted, the corpse, as is the custom, was 
placed upon the altar, and the priest was 
already in the act of pronouncing the last 
blessing, when one of her friends, who was 
passing through the place, and had been in- 
formed of her death, went into the church 
with the intention of pressing one farewell 
kiss on her cheek previous to the interment. 
Hastening to the coffin, she seized her hand, 
and found it rather flaccid, but not rigid. She 
then touched her cheek, and imagined that 
she felt some natural warmth on it. She 
therefore desired that the ceremony should 
be postponed, to try if her friend might not 
be recalled to life ; but her request was refus- 
ed, and neither the brother nor the priest 
would listen to her solicitations, but, on the 
contrary, ridiculed her suggestions, and treat- 
ed her as an insane person. In the hurry of 
her feelings, and in the anxiety of the mo- 
ment, she hastily threw herself into her car- 
riage, and drove to the neighbouring seat of 
government. Here she found a hearing, pro- 





per persons were appointed to accompany 
her to investigate the affair, and she returned 
back with all convenient speed. But the 
lady had been buried from the day before, 
and the inhuman brother had already taken 
possession of her property, while there were 
hosts of priests and crowds of suborned wit- 
nesses ready to attest that the unfortunate 
woman was really dead; and as among the 
Russians it is accounted heinous impiety to 
disinter a corpse, the desire of the generous 
friend to satisfy herself, by ocular demon- 
stration, of the truth or falsehood of her sus- 
picions, for a long time experienced the most 
violent opposition. At length, from some 
circumstances which transpired, the commis- 
sioners of inquiry conceived some suspicion 
of the case, and determined on opening the 
grave, when it was discovered that the lady 
had been buried alive, as her face was much 
lacerated, and impressions of her nails were 
found on the coffin-lid. ‘The brother and a 
priest were then taken into custody, confessed 
their crime, and underwent the punishment 
they so richly deserved.—Binns on Sleep. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


A new version of this famous old nursery 
tale has been issued from the English press, 
very beautifully illustrated. It is a serio- 
comic poem by F. W. N. Bayley, of which 
the following are the opening lines. 


“ In a sweet little village, 
Surrounded by tillage, 
Too retired for rows and too peaceful for pillage, 
Fit alike for fair youth, in rude health, or for ill age, 
Stood a sweet little cot, 
Quite the gem of the spot; _ 
No peasant near hand had a prettier got; 
A nicer was to Sir nor to Ma’am let; 
In fact you might call,— 
With ith its chimney so tall, 
And its bed-room and kitchen, and parlour, and all,— 
It nearly the neatest concern in the hamlet. 
* . . « * 
In this hamlet of houses, of grass and of glade, 
Dwelt a rare little, 
Fair little, 
Care-little 
Maid: 
A beautiful relic 
Of British rusticity, 
Of very angelic, 
Pure tender simplicity, 
With a sweet pair of eyes, 
That were blue as the skies: 
A nose and a chin, 
That knew nothing of sin ; 
A pearl-row of teeth ; 
And a heart far beneath, 
So entirely void of all guile, and untainted, 
That no heart could be better, unless it were sainted.” 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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We have heard an ingenious Italian main- 
tain, that it is absurd to compare the value of 
different kinds of poetical genius. All excel- 
lence, he asserted, not to say perfection—is 
positive. If the Idyls of ‘Theocritus are, in 
their class, as faultless as the Homeric rhap- 
sodies in theirs, what determines the prece- 
dence of either? A mere arbitrary choice, 
varying with the critic’s temper: as one eye 
prefers the green—another the violet ray. 
The parallel, we might reply, is not quite 
complete ;—and, even in matters of sense, 
some approach to a law might be found. 
But in marshalling the several classes of 
poetry, admitting the vital principle of all to 
be an inspiration of some truth, the popular 
distinction cannot be called capricious, so 
long as it is agreed to grant the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the sensuous elements 
of nature; and, amongst human feelings, to 
dignify those which serve the virtues above 
those that minister to enjoyments only, or 
are immediately under the dominion of the 
senses. Here we would continue to fix the 
line of division: humbly differing from some 
eminent modern critics, who regard nature 
as a whole so homogeneous, that every thing 
truly belonging to it, of whatever kind, is 
to be accepted with equal love. ‘The high 
places in the poetical hierarchy, indeed, which 
we claim for the vestal muse, could hardly 
be coveted by her unzoned sisters, who 
breathe the pleasures and passions of a lower 
region. ‘Their votaries are rarely more am- 
bitious—and why should they be? They 
are neither seers nor teachers—nor even 
kings or paladins; but professors of the gay 
science, nursed in smiling leisure; buxom, 
careless, pleasure seekers, and singers—no 
lights of the world, but shining motes that 
dance in its sunbeams—holiday companions, 
too seductive for constant intercourse, but 
exquisitely welcome in those moments when 
the mind, turning from severer thoughts, 
seeks for elegant relaxation. More than this 
we would not veature to claim, even for 
Anacreon. 

From the days of the Fronde until the 
close of the last century, France has produ- 
ced a succession of butterflies of this species, 
quite unique in their way. They were the 
offspring of a privileged world, closed to all 
but the luxurious and the gay; a kind of 
Pagan Elysium, the Deity of which was 
Pleasure, and its Demon, Ennui. In this 





voluptuous region, Woman, decorated by 
every art that could render her seductive and 
imperious, was the visible sovereign; and 
the favourite saint, of course, was Love. Its 
possessors were removed alike by position 
and by choice from the severities of life; ac- 
customed to none but delicate sounds, their 
silken ears would have been startled by the 
accents of any deep emotion ;—and as they 
listened their poets sang. A singular man- 
ner of being! not less remarkable for its 
effeminate ease and indifference to all that 
lay beyond it, than for its long continuance 
and terrible catastrophe. While it lasted, it 
might be regarded as the most successful at- 
tempt made in modern times to realize the 
idea of an Epicurean paradise, and devote all 
the gifts of life to the service of refined ani- 
mal enjoyment. ‘The most serious cares 
which it knew, were the struggles of vanity 
for precedence, the monotony of repeated 
pleasures; and the April changes of a love 
that made no pretence of disinterestedness, 
was not remarkable for constancy, and open- 
ly laughed at the restraints of the moralist or 
the churchman. ‘To clothe the prevailing 
idea in graceful forms, to mingle levity with 
elegance, and add another luxury to the list 
of pleasures, was the chief ambition and of- 
fice of the courtly minstrels, fostered in this 
world ;—whom, for want of a better name, 
we shall beg to introduce as the Minor French 
Poets. 

The reader asks: ** Why not rather call 
them the Drawing-room Poets ?—were there 
no others, of a stronger frame, belonging to 
the people?’’ Alas! the ancien régime knew 
of no people to whom any one cared to sing. 
Létat, c’est mot! ‘The court and the no- 
blesse were the only class—for scattered ex- 
ceptions do not make a body—able to enjoy 
or support any kind of literature ;—and the 
genius of the country was all in their service. 
Even Voltaire and Beaumarchais, at a time 
when the great earthquake was at hand, had 
no notion of addressing any but the inmates 
of the salons. Beyond the vaudevilles sung 
in the streets, and the farces om the Boule- 
vards—which were things of another race, 
there was no form of poetry—not even the 
drama, in which the people ever dreamed of 
taking real part. In all countries a majority 
of the patrons of letters will be found in the 
higher ranks; but in France, the distinguish- 
ing feature was the exclusive obedience of 
the arts to an order, that had, indeed, taken 
care to appropriate every other blessing of 
the land. In the fearful storm that swept all 
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this injustice away, was seen the fruit of a 
system which, amongst other evils, deprived 
the many of all share in the genius of their 
country. While the masses grew brutal, at 
a distance from the kindly influences of poet- 
ry and letters, these, too, were in turn, ener- 
vated by confinement to the task of pleasing 
a class, instead of speaking to a nation. 

The Poets accordingly wear embroidery, 
and exhale the fragrance of poudre a la ma- 
réchale. ‘They were as idle and voluptuous 
as those who applauded them :—and either 
belonged by birth, or sought by their talents 
admission to the Great Vanity fair, in the 
train of some magnificent duke or marquise. 
As the favourite subjects here were few, it 
was indispensable to study variety in the 
manner of displaying them: sprightliness 
and happiness of allusion were graces the 
most in request, because the most thoroughly 
appreciated. ‘The verses which were first 
read in a boudoir obeyed the laws which 
governed all conversation there. ‘They were 
to charm, sparkle, and agreeably excite; no 
prejudice was to be alarmed, no composure 
disturbed; and, above all, it was forbidden 
to be too discreet or tedious. Such is the 
power of prescription, that the manner thus 
established survived not only the dominion 
under which it rose, but even the sentiments 
it was taught to express. But from the be- 
ginning of the present century, a different 
tone may be felt: to the few who still pur- 
sued the old dainty fashion it had evidently 
grown a mere tradition;—and even in them 
new sympathies begin to appear and mingle 
with the habitual strain. ‘These, too, have 
now become silent, and a new school of 
poetry has arisen—if better or worse it would 
be hard to say, looking at the chaos of things 
vile and things splendid which now enve- 
lopes the genius of France. But the Minor 
Poets will chirp no more; their summer day 
is over. 

Let it not be forgotten that the influence of 
which they were the most complete expres- 
sion, was, in its time—and for a time—the 
canon of literature throughout all Europe ;— 
where one State after another took laws of 
taste from the French court. ‘They are per 
se a remarkable race; rarely exhibiting ge- 
nius of the highest kind, but sparkling all 
over with its smaller brilliants. What they 
have attempted they have performed with a 
success approaching to perfection. ‘They 


are, moreover, exceedingly and absolutely 
French; and are in the closet what the 
opéra comique is on the stage, and the 
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brisk wine of Ai on the table. We shall 
not ask whether excellence of this kind is 
not the highest of which French language 
and genius are capable; but may strongly 
believe that it is the most perfect thing in its 
kind that France has hitherto achieved; the 
consummate flower of conventional and luxu- 
rious society, sprinkled with such feelings 
as refresh that artificial atmosphere, and bear- 
ing in its bright colours and trimmed leaves 
the evidence of choice and delicate culture. 

Amongst many light professors of the art, 
here and there was one who displayed other 
energies, and at intervals took a bolder flight. 
You might even find a stray pietist (like 
Louis Racine) singing devout canticles only; 
or a philosophizing Ducis, whose gayest ex- 
cursions end in a moral;—but such excep- 
tions were far from meeting with general 
applause, or influencing the prevalent fashion. 
The poet of gentle birth, or the well-bene- 
ficed abbé, rarely attempted more than scat- 
tered and occasional verses; which, after 
passing successfully through the ordeal of 
the salons, were committed to the press with 
the imprimatur of their approval. A few, 
more ambitious, were encouraged by such 
triumphs to attempt what were called owvra- 
ges de longue haleine; epistles, may be, in 
imitation of Horace, or other considerable 
pieces, in sonorous heroic metre, adorned 
with all that this artificial style of poetry re- 
quired. But these essays were oltener the 
‘‘ probationary odes”’ of some humbler can- 
didate for admission into the charmed circle. 
Inspired by Apollo, and the desire to rise, he 
began with the production of some highly- 
finished poem—trimmed with classical allu- 
sions—glittering with point, and seasoned, if 
possible, with a panegyric of the reigning 
monarch, or of some noble Mecenas. ‘The 
work, if admired, was a passport to patron- 
age, and even, in some cases, to a chair in 
the academy; in the meanwhile it secured 
the author a dubious kind of naturalization 
in the gay world; for which he paid tribute 
in the strains most welcome to courtly ears. 
His real success here was to be won with 
lighter gifts ;—sonnets,—epigrams, — occa- 
sional verses happily turned; refined flatte- 
ries of great personages, warm compliments 
to renowned beauties; with abundant ele- 
gies and other ditties, of which the burden 
was love. 

That the Divinity worshipped under this 
name was no Venus Urania, needs not be 
demonstrated here. An indulgence of the 
sweetest of all passions, without a thought 
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of restraint, and with enjoyment refined by 
the resources of art and fancy—was the idea 
of love, as presented in these poems. Their 
colouring was often too warm for senses ac- 
customed to breathe a purer air; and many 
of them, however charming, must be de- 
nounced as dangerously seductive. But there 
are multitudes of lighter essays, in which the 
passion, less eager and imperious, only lends 
a distant warmth to wit, archness, and gaie- 
ty ;—delightful trifles, which may be ad- 
mired without a frown from the severest 
censor. It is from this class, and from the 
occasional pieces of a mixed character, that 
we propose to offer a hasty anthology, ga- 
thered wherever a flower could be fouud in 
so brilliant a parterre, small and modest 
enough to be preserved between the leaves 
of the present essay. Not only do we think 
such specimens often the most genuine and 
pleasing of their authors’ works; but it would 
be impossible in any compass, to attempt the 
slightest notice of more pretending efforts; 
which we are far from regretting, because we 
have in vain attempted to take a hearty plea- 
sure in the holiday accents of the French 
muse. ‘The list of authors, beginning with 
the early age of Louis XIV., and extending 
into the present century, excludes, of course, 
those from Marot and Malherbe, down to 
La Martine, who deserve a higher place 
than with Minor Poets. Nor does it con- 
tain any of the mere chansonniers, who 
would require a separate article for them- 
selves, if their songs (of which, until Béran- 
ger’s time the best were merely addressed to 
the event of the day) could now be under- 
stood by an English reader without a com- 
mentary. ‘The field, or rather pleasure- 
ground, which we have chosen is already 
wide enough without adding to it this merry 
debatable land. 

The first place, in gallantry, must be given 
to a lady:—**la tendre et naive Deshou- 
lieres.”” She appears with a grace rather 
faded, and her speech, it must be confessed, 
has a little flavour of the Grand Cyrus—but 
we love her all the better for reminding us 
of an age, the very affectations of which had 
an air of purity, which we miss in the gal- 
lantries of the following period. She was 
noble and beautiful, and adored at the French 
court as **the tenth Muse,’’ between the 
years 1660 and 1694, when she died at the 
age of fifty-six. There is an easy flow in 
her verses, and a delicacy in their texture, 
which bespeak some of the most engaging 
qualities of a feminine hand. Happy the 





man who has never received a refusal less 
daintily and tenderly worded than the— 


NOTE TO M. DOUJAT. 


You called yourself a vassal in Love’s train, 

And me the instrument the god employs 
To bend your heart to his imperious reign, 

And turn to constant faith your fickle joys:— 
Thirsis! unless you meant to jest or feign, 

You quite mistake your heart’s estate and voice. 


You chase me aot where’er I stray; 
Nor even when we meet, betray 
The ceaseless wish, the fond impatience, still 
To breathe some gentle nothing in my ear; 
You are not jealous when a rival’s near; 
Nor does my absence cloud your days, or fill 
Your heart with sighs, your eyes with weeping 
dim; 
Thirsis! this love exceeds your skill, 
You took his sister, friend, for him! 


The white hand that penned this indict- 
ment, (whereby we learn what your perfect 
lover was expected to fulfil in that day,) is 
still more happily employed in writing songs, 
light and playful enough to be set to the mu- 
sic of fairy bells. One we shall try to catch, 
though at a distance :— 

Lovely Spring adorns the year 

With as many loves as flowers: 
Tremble, virgin hearts, for yours, 
When the budding time draws near! 
Coyness must give way to Spring, 
But the sweetness he may bring 
Soon, perhaps, will cost you dear. 
Virgin hearts, beware his powers! 
Lovely Spring adorns the year 
With as many loves as flowers. 


A mere nothing! and yet one that you 
can repeat and remember with pleasure, 
when greater things have left no impression. 
There is a secret of poetry in this. ‘The 
following Ballade has another kind of attrac- 
tion; the old-world style of Marot, in which 
it is written, was well chosen to convey the 
regrets of a fair mourner over the decay of 
the old gallantry and belle flamme. Great, 
no doubt, was the change in this branch of 
manners during the reign of Deshouliéres ; 
yet it is amusing to see, in such instances, 
how every age has a golden past to describe 
and lament, bewailing its present decay. 


“Trust ne’er a lover but with ample bail :” 

A maxim surely in my judgment writ. 

Nought think I of the secret pains they wail; 
Nought need I charms to guard me from their wit; 
The heart of men true Honesty hath quit, 

Albeit on lips the same fair words have they, 

As ran ere Falsehood in the world was born; 

But for fair deeds, the fashion is outworn! 

—Men love no more as in a former day! 


Rich garments, feasting, servants more than meet, 
Of merit now engross three parts in four; 
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Of lovers true, submissive, and discreet— 

If such there be—the troop is dwindled sore. 
Love a month old is deemed a thing of yore; 

The rudest wooer bears the prize away ; 

For sighs and tears the world proclaims you Fool: 
A favour’s boasted ere the lips are cool ;— 

—Men love no more as in a former day! 


In vain young Bellamours their nets devise : 
Young bachelors,—a race for mischief born !— 
Consort aloof: beneath the sweetest eyes, 
Your fopling glories in his lazy scorn. 

Not even a decent mask in love is worn; 

Or if at times an airy springal may 

To some attentions stoop and condescend, 
Love’s gracious boon is not his only end. 
—Men love no more as in a former day! 


These are your gallants now! and such entice 
Poor silly maids, since better ware is none. 
Grey beards have hearts less insolent and nice— 
(The devil, waxing old, a cow] put on)— 

But naught in these awakes a tender tone. 
Much winter chills and drives desire away ; 
Much ailment turns the sweetest humour sour; 
When once, alas! their heads are growing hoar, 
—Men love no more as in a former day! 


Racan, who was a flourishing poet and 
lover in this good old time, so feelingly 
Jamented, shall now appear, and show how 
he was wont to regard the objects of his 
admiration. He is the oldest of the poets in 
our series,—having been born as early as 
1589, and a pupil of Malherbe,— and pre- 
serves in his manner much of that strange 
and engaging mixture of simplicity and state- 
liness which belonged to the French noble 
of the school of Henri Quatre. In his day, 
which still retained some of the jovial frank- 
ness of that earlier period, no real disrespect 
to the church would be thought implied in 
a ‘sonnet like the following: in stricter or 
less devout times it might have seemed an 
affront to the dignity of His Confessor, 
whom the poet thus addresses :— 


As heaven my heart to penitence inclines, 

No thought concealing you are bound to hear, 
So, as my failings grave or light appear, 
Prescribe the penance: thus my shrift begins. 
—If I have played with Love, before and since 
Your holy veto, much contemned, I fear, 
Contrite, with due remorse, behold me here 
To make entire confession of my sins! 

At the grand altar, I admit, I swore— 

*T was on the day you heard me last confess— 
Thenceforth no mortal creature to adore. 

Good Father, weigh my fault, and pass it by! 
Divine is she whom now my prayers address; 
I cannot think such worship perjury ! 


Asa Confessio Amanitis, tradition, going 
back at Jeast to the times of the pious Eneas, 
will confirm its entire orthodoxy. O Dea 
cerle! 

Another step brings us into the very midst 





of the poetical pefits mditres ; how different 
from their predecessors of but a few years 
earlier! Yet in the first rank of these were 
some who were not always mere triflers ; 
although none have written more mercurial- 
ly. SeNece, for instance, (born in 1643,) 
was a soldier and a diplomatist before he 
turned courtier ; and an elegant Latin scholar 
to boot. He writes with the charming good- 
humoured ease which distinguished his tem- 
per, after the quarrelsome heat of youth was 
spent, and preserved him to the good old 
age of ninety-four. ‘The little piece which 
he calls a Morali/é, clothes a familiar idea in 
a kind of whimsical complaint, that is very 
pleasing; and can hardly have been heard 
unmoved by the beauty to whom its moral 
(heaven save the mark!) was pointed :— 
Thou know’st that Time, too fugitive, away 
With all our joys will flee ; 
Yet ever say’st: “ To morrow!” when I pray 
For that sweet grace from thee ! 
To-morrow ? fye! how slow the antic creeps! 
Where hides he, lingering still ? 
In Norway, Guinea, under Calpe’s steeps, 
In China, or Brazil? 
What reason bids thee in to-morrow trust ? 
Say, has it given thee bail? 
I fear it hollow; and by Fate discussed 
The hope it gives may fail. 
Amidst this coying yonder comes old age 
With cares to bind thy brow: 
To-morrow’s but a vapour, Love,—the sage 
Would say, “ Be happy now!” 


We add a lively epigram by the same 
hand. It was written a hundred and fifty 
years since; and yet, if you add a name or 
so, the trait might pass for an anecdote of 
some modern May-Fair. Non exolescunt 
vilia. 

Paul, who now to write pretends, 
Royally, last Sunday, fed 

At the first hotel, his friends,— 
Dinner two pistoles a-head. 

But a mile of tedious prose 

Read by Paul, concludes the feast : 
Every page by every guest 
Welcomed with eestatic “‘ Ohs !” 
Whispers Frank to George, aside : 
“* How we all like villains lied, 
Ne’er was duller trash or thinner !” 
George, as low, to Frank replied: 
“ Silence, criticising sinner ! 

Don’t I know the ass is mad? 
The romance, I grant, was bad ; 
But what genius in the dinner !”’ 


Still more distinguished had been the 
Marquis bE LA Fare: now as a volunteer 
fighting against the Turks, in his day the 
terror of Europe; now acting as right hand 
to the Great Condé at Senef. But he was 


disappointed in his ambition, and early re- 
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tired to a voluptuous leisure, amidst friends 
and light poetical recreations. ‘These he 
continued until an advanced age; proving 
at least that his pleasures had noi fatally im- 
paired mind or body: in spite of the Epi- 
curean creed which enlivens trifles like the 
following :— 


TRUTH ILLUSTRATED. 


Hear but your mannikin’s conceit! 
For him all things are born, preserved, decay : 
For him the spheres revolve from night to day: 
The universe was fashioned for his seat! 
To prove me this, howe’er he words his plea, 
All reasoning’s impotent, I humbly think: 
But need no sy/logism to make me see, 
When I am thirsty, that this wine I drink, 
Was clearly made for me! 


An epigram of his in a few words says 
much of the court of Louis XIV., and was 
pointed, in reality, at higher game than it 
would have been safe to attack openly. Its 
truth is still to be recommended to all prose- 
cuting attorney-generals :— 


Pasquils, in our fathers’ time, 

Ran, indulged, through all the court : 
Now they ban from thence, like crime, 
Even the harmless form of sport. 

Ah! if these important folks 

Whom a laugh with fear can touch, 
Less deserved satiric strokes, 

Would they fear a jest so much? 


The Asse Cuavtiev, La Fare’s intimate 
friend, was the most celebrated of the ana- 
creontic poets of his day, and like many of 
his brethren, enjoyed that day long.* He, 
too, was of noble family; and although a 
Churchman, a greater rake than any of 
his associates; the many mistresses whose 
charms he proclaimed were neither imagin- 
ary nor platonic. The exceeding warmth 
of his erotic pieces, charming as they are, 
debars us from touching them here; and in 
his other compositions (far inferior to these) 
there is a tendency to be diffuse, which ren- 
ders it difficult to find a convenient extract. 
We must be contented with a fragment of 
his Ode contre L’ esprit ; in rendering which 
it is absolutely necessary that we should be 
allowed to use the word wif in the sense 
attached to it by Addison and other older 
writers. Modern ignorance or whim has 
deprived us of the word, and given no equi- 
valent: the barbarous use of * ¢a/ent,”’ * ta- 
lented,”’ which now shocks good taste on 
every hand, being auctioneers’ slang, not 


English. 





* He died in 1720, aged eighty-one; and was 
merry, in spite of his gout, to the last. 





The Ode against false wit begins with 
this lively apostrophe :— 


Error’s source that never dries; 
Subtile poison that perverts 

Truth of accents, truth of hearts, 
Nature’s artless sympathies ! 

Wisp, that only shines to harm,— 
Wit! the altars raised to thee, 
Brain-sick weaklings’ pest and charm, 
Now to break my task shall be. 


After denouncing with much emphasis 
the affectations which it has introduced into 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Religion, he comes 
to its effects on the commerce of Love. 


Author of the fopperies whence 

Venus half her tribute draws, 

Thou abusest Love with Laws, 

Arts, and quibbles, void of sense. 
Who in truth has known the birds 

‘*« Pine in chains,” “in fetters groan,” 
* Deafen rocks with doleful words” 
And “ to streams their grief bemoan ?” 


Thou hast framed the grand romances, 
Strange alike to life and truth, 

Which the heads of amorous youth 
Turn with empty, frantic fancies. 

Still the nightingale and dove 

Though unlearned, can pair and please : 
—Say, to teach them arts of Love, 

Was some Ovid born for these ? 


Hateful book! from whence distil 
All thy worst corruption taught; 
Where a gentle passion’s wrought 
To a hideous game of skill. 

Art! from whence, with harlot smile 
All coquettish mischiefs came: 

And that merchandise of guile, 
Gallantry :—deceitful name! 


— What, alas! unconscious, then, 
Has the spell thy steps betrayed ? 
Soon, I feel, my hate will fade 

If I longer hold the pen. 

Loved by most, by me abhorred, 
Wit! with blank chagrin I see, 
Even thy very shafts to ward 

Verse must borrow arms from thee! 


It is but fair to observe that this diatribe 
was written when the Abbé had passed his 
climacteric; and might safely indulge in 
censures of gallantry, which he was no 
longer able to pursue. But that, after such 
a life as he had led, he could venture to 
denounce the folly with so much unction, is 
a proof of self-deception as droll as any that 
can be quoted off-hand. 

For the next specimen let us give an ele- 
gant trifle by Hovparp pg La Morre, who 
belongs in part to the 18th century, although 
born in 1672. It was he who, when very 
young, was rendered so desperate by the 
damnation of a farce which he had com- 
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posed, that he forsook all his prospects and 
entered La Trappe. ‘The good De Rancé, 
however, let him loose again after a three- 
months’ trial ;—it is said, because the novice 
was too sickly for the severities of the or- 
der ;—more probably, because he had grown 
wise enough to repent of his silly step. He 
returned to the world, and to verse-making, 
but did not attempt any more comedies. 


THE TEACHER’S PLEASURE. 


The charming Angela, erewhile, 
For whom a thousand rivals strove, 
On me alone was pleased to smile, 
And taught my novice heart to love. 


To please the soft and warm the coy, 
From her I learned to sigh and glow; 
And those nice cares, the chief employ 
And wisest lore that lovers know. 


Scarce had I ceased, a student yet, 
These sweet Love-mysteries to learn, 
When running to young Violet, 

I gave her lessons in my turn. 


O! how the teacher loves the taught; 
How pleased I saw her knowledge grow! 
The bliss my own soft studies brought 
Was far less sweet than teaching so. 


My heart is now in Violet’s care: 

And truth must own the mistress kind 
Less cherished than the pupil fair: 
*Tis so in every school—lI find! 


This would be the place for Prron’s en- 
trance, if it were possible to introduce him 
to the worshipful reader. But this merry 
rhymer is not only free, but loose in his talk ; 
and rattles on at a speed which runs beyond 
our compass, even when he is more discreet. 
His epigrams, terse enough and stinging hot, 
are either too broad or too local for transla- 
tion; so that we can only place an empty 
chair for the wicked wit; whose droll say- 
ings and doings are current in France to this 
day. Near this vacancy let us seat one of 
the few Minor Poets who served a chaster 
muse. ‘The chief poetical works of Lr- 
FRANC DE PomPIGNAN® are on scriptural sub- 
jects—in which he rises at times to a very 
respectable elevation ;—-and the rest of his 
compositions display the seriousness of a 
calm and reflective nature. 

His odes, one of which is translated below, 
are distinguished by their graceful simplici- 
ty; and at times have an earnestness which 
is touching and almost solemn. In poetic 
feeling, at least, he rose far above many of 
his more celebrated rivals. 





* He lived from 1709 to 1784; and was the 
author of one successful tragedy, Didon. 





THE SEPULCHRES. 


As late, my restless cares forgot, 
I strayed to breathe the breezes free, 
My wanderings reached a lonely spot 
That bordered on the lonely sea. 





Lae 


There statues from afar were seen, 

And wrecks of arches triumph-crowned; 
And prostrate columns: nearer then 

I drew: and tombs were all I found! 


The first, a grand mausoleum, held 
One of those conquerors dear to Fame, 
By whom the trembling Earth beheld 
Her fields laid waste, her cities flame. 


There were portrayed a hundred fights; 
And nations’ chains, and monarchs’ fears; 
Triumphal marches, funeral rites, 

And tributes of a world in tears. 


Beneath a shade of ancient yew 

A fairer monument was placed, 

That charmed the passing stranger’s view 
With emblems on the marble traced. 


This was a Poet’s tomb: who sung 
So well, that nations praised his lay: 
A lute, a lyre, and trumpet hung 
From the green branches of a bay. 


Hard by, interred in humbler guise, 
A fisher slept amongst the dead. 

A simple net, a rude device, 

Was drawn above his crumbling bed. 





“ Alas!’ I cried, “ misdeeming Art! 
To all that pass the stone declares 
The history of a wretch, whose part 
Was less to live than suffer cares.” 


“ And wherefore so?” with angry voice, 
A wanderer near me turned to ask: 

“ The fisher’s labour was his choice 
And calling: he fulfilled his task.” 


“See rather here what life displays: 
The poet trills his canzonets, 

The warrior ravages and slays, 

And the poor fisher throws his nets.” 





Of all the light versifiers, Gresset, author 


of the celebrated Vert-vert, is the lightest. 
The general favour which this lively narra- 
tive poem has retained, and the applause be- 
stowed on its author’s comedy, Le Méchant, 
make us hesitate in expressing a lower 
opinion of his relative merits than is com- 
monly professed. ‘I'here must be some pe- 
culiar charm, which none but a French ear 
can perceive, in the cheery gossipping flow 
of his lesser poems; to us they are commen- 
ded by little else but ease and good-humour. 
An extract from La Chartreuse, an epistle 
in cantering verse, which describes his re- 
tirement, will give as fair an idea of his man- 
ner as we can present. 


“‘ If the chamber’s round or square 
To decide would pose my lore; 
But, without a compass, dare 
Say that, past the slanting door 
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Five good steps, or may be more, 
You may take within my lair. 
Windows, skylit, badly rent, 
O’er a gutter look, the which is 


Used for Sabbaths worse than witches’, 


Where collegiate cats,—the vermin! 
Every night in gowns of ermine 
Hold their squalling Parliament.* 
Table half of legs torlorn; 

’Neath a shaky tester’s head 

Half a dozen straws, much worn, 
On a pair of trestles spread ; 

Such the wealth of board and bed 
Which my hermit-cell adorn. 
Wealth, that Boreas’ brethren hoarse 
Oft upset with hideous din, 

Round my eyry as they course, 
Ere their serious wars begin, 

And your climate feels their force; 
Or, when joined, their icy legions 
Form the bolts of snow and hail, 
Which across your shivering regions 
Shoot catarrhs and agues pale. 
Such, in truth, my nest you'll find, 
Garret, where your servant writes 
Burgher of the sylphid kind, 
Comrade of the gnomes and sprites. 
In a den like this, they say, 
Ancient castle donjons keep 

Sybils grim and witches gray, 
Buried in sepulchral sleep. 

Or methinks, from such a crib, 


Such be thy rule; still courting, ever changing 
To these sweet errors all thy hours apply ;— 

And such I, too, had followed, freely ranging— 
Had Sylvia never met mine eye! 


Of Bernarp, the French Ovid,—Genile 
Bernard, as he was christened by Voltaire,— 
it is hard to speak to our heart’s content. So 
soft are his pictures, so seducing his volup- 
tuous eloquence, so smiling are his land- 
scapes, so delicate and warm is his language, 
that it is painful, amidst all this beauty, to 
confess the presence of the merest sensual 
passion, lurking like a poisonous snake. But 
it cannot be denied:—whether as teacher of 
his Art of love, or in his occasional rambles, 
we see only the refined Sybarite, whose idea 
of Good is an incarnation of animal pleasure, 
only the more dangerous for the grace with 
which it invites the reader. From these we 
must turn, and listen, instead, to part of one 
of his harmless anacreontic carols :—but alas! 
his best powers lie breathing in those naughty 
erotics, 

que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit;— 
and at other times, he writes like one ex- 
hausted. ‘The following is from a little piece 


Scourged by all the winds of air, 
Breslau’s astronomic scribe 
Spies the weather, foul or fair, 
And writes, cum privilegio, rare 
Fictions of the starry tribe. 


There is exceeding elegance and feeling in 
the verses of St. LampertT—whose name is 
better known to England from his intimacy 
with Voltaire, and his tenderness for the gen- 
tle Madame D’ Houdetot, than by his admired 
poem of the Seasons. In France it would 
seem that the pursuit of the gayer muses 
is rewarded with the longevity promised to 
those who honour their fathers and mothers ; 
—a vast majority of the minor poets lived 
long, and St. Lambert was of the number: 
having reached the age of 86, when he died 
in 1803. We shall only cull a trifle from 
his garden; but it is a very charming one. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 


Inconstant butterfly, pursue 
Thy flight where Spring reviving flowers exposes; 
Less fond than eager, flattering more than true, 
Go kiss the bosoms of coquettish roses, 
And pleased, with each thy rapture light renew; 
Enjoy, and hasten from the prize to woo 
The next that fresher loveliness discloses. 





* It is hardly needful to point the application 
of this irreverent simile to the jurists who sate in 


called 





furred gowns in the French Parliaments. 


Vox. Il.—Marcu, 1843. 24 


AUTUMN. 


Haste to close the day, 
‘Tethy’s lover! glaring 

Sun, thy fires o’erbearing 
In their source allay. 

With excess of heat 

Brown the fields are lying, 
Flowers are scentless dying, 


Drained the fountains sweet. 


Tearless wakes Aurora, 
O’er a pining Flora 
Breathless zephyrs fleet. 
All are faint and mute, 
Save Pomona now 
Laughing, with a brow 
Crowned with purple fruit; 
Midst a merry crew, 
Bathed in vine-juice new, 
Of the Sylvan throng, 
Who in gambolds heady 
Reel with feet unsteady 
As they dance along. 
Come, Aristus mine! 

Let her vain command 
Reason sour resign; 
Would the sage withstand 
All the bliss of wine? 
Still be wise—but free: 
Drink! the god of Pindus 
Let your pattern be: 
Bacchus, lord of Indus 
Conquered him, like thee: 
Ever since, Apollo, 
Whose decrees we follow, 
Bids us make allies 

Jests and homilies, 
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Honour Cato stern, 

From Petronius learn; 
For a while be wise, 
Then to folly turn. 
Joyous counsels these, 
To the banquet lure us, 
Where grave Socrates 
Welcomes Epicurus. 
Prythee add a guest, 
Cypris’ boy, the charmer, 
Midst the tale and jest 
His enchantments warmer 
Please my fancy best. 

In the vine-leaves’ shade 
If a sleep o’ertake us, 
Low by Bacchus laid, 
With his charming aid 
Cupid sly shall wake us. 
Dotards! that oppose 

In the stoic’s quarrel, 
Feelings youth bestows 
With a musty moral! 
Why with painful days 
Load the passing season, 
Gift of Heaven,—’tis treason, 
Simple nature says;— 
Seneca may reason, 
Wiser Horace plays! 


As the eighteenth century advances, the 
noble versifiers give place to rivals of hum- 
bler birth, whose talents procured them the 
notice of the great. ‘The most remarkable 
of these was Le Brun, born at Paris in 1729; 
—whose life, prolonged till 1807, was fertile 
in strange vicissitudes. What a vast interval 
is grasped by the mere record, that the poet, 
favoured in youth by the patronage of a 
Prince de Conti, and the friendship of Louis 
Racine, lived to serve under Napoleon as a 
Director of the Institute! It is almost an in- 
justice to Le Brun to place him amongst the 
minor poets. None of them seemed to equal 
him in variety of power or in energy :—and 
while he has as much wit as any, and is not 
wanting either in grace or in tenderness, a 
true poetical enthusiasm often animates his 
strains. ‘The following noble exordium is 
taken from his ** Ode on the Earthquake of 
Lisbon in 1755;’"—of which we grieve to 
take a fragment only;—recommending the 
reader to seek for the whole, and compare it, 
en passant, with Voltaire’s icy lines on the 
same subject. 


Thus in his heart the proud one said,— 
“Lord of this universe am I: 

The royal circlet crowns my head, 

Bound at my foot disasters lie; 

My palaces the hills o’ergrow ; 

My vassals every plain o’erflow, 

And Pleasure decks my banquet hall : 
Heaven speeds my vengeance with its fire, 
And winds with subject waves conspire 
To make the earth my fortune’s thrall !” 
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Presumptuous mortal! foolish clay ! 
Thy destiny’s eclipse beware. 

Earth’s feeble tenant of a day, 

Scarce are thy footsteps printed there— 
What! does the cradle touch the tomb? 
One step from nothing to the gloom 

Of graves and blank oblivion passed ; 
His day’s a flash of hasty light 
Gulphed in the greedy jaws of night; 
What compass for a pride so vast! 


After this the poet points to the real Lord 
of the World, in a series of stanzas of which 
the following are part:— 


The heaven beneath his march august 
Bows trembling its eternal head ; 

The starry myriads are the dust 

That his immortal footsteps tread. 
Beneath his chariot thunders roll: 

The welkin groans ;—from pole to pole, 
Earth to the dreadful call replies, 
Serene amidst the tempest dire 

He sees beneath his feet expire 
Monarchs, and tribes, and centuries ! 
Nought from his lightning Justice hides 
The dark abyss of hearts depraved : 

He laughs to see the reckless pride 

Of king’s adored by crowds enslaved ; 
And from the diadems he breaks, 

And from the kingdoms that he shakes, 
The fragments strew his awful path— 
—O close, in mercy, jealous God, 

The days of vengeance! hide thy rod 
In thy great treasury of wrath! 


This is true poetry—and of a very high 
class. We cannot refrain from directing ad- 
miration to the noble apostrophe in the last 
stanza, where the poet, as if appalled by the 
terrors of his vision, suddenly breaks off to 
implore the avenger’s pity. It is said that 
Le Brun never suspected his own talent for 
epigram, until he was provoked by Fréron’s 
attacks, to defend himself in this manner. If 
so, the assailant must have bitterly repented 
his folly, when he saw the glittering abun- 
dance of the arrows which at once began to 
fly from his enemy’s quiver. Of all the col- 
lections of French epigrams, we like Le 
Brun’s the best; they are neat, spirited, and 
full of Attic salt:—nor in his repayment of 
literary assaults is he so venomous as some 
of the writers of this class, although sting- 
ing enough, as we shall take occasion to 
show. Many of his epigrams too have a 
mixed character, more nearly approaching 
the true Greek model;—these are very de- 
lightful : one shall be selected, not only as a 
national tribute, but because the lovely trait 
which it records was no fiction. The ** Eng- 
lish gallant’’ was the second Earl of Albe- 
marle, a true gentleman, if one such ever 
lived, and father of the admiral. The anec- 
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dote may be found in Marmontel’s Me- 
moirs. 


In his trim park an English gallant, young, 
Bounteous, and rich, enjoyed the evening air, 
While on his fondling arm a mistress hung: 

It was the hour that Venus loves, and fair 

Her dewy planet shone. The lady eyed 

The star with earnest gaze, and faintly sighed, 
As if some yearning with her silence strove ;— 
The lover, catching at her thought afar, 

Said gently: “ Do not look so long, my love, 
Tis past my power to give thee yonder star !” 


The following are of a more festive tone :— 


Chloe, the pretty poetess, for two small faults the 
worse is: 

She makes her countenance herself, and does not 
make her verses. 


Here’s a hump-backed bridegroom buckled 
To a sweetheart with a bunch: 

If the hunch-back’s not made a cuckold, 
What will be the offspring? Punch! 


At Lisa’s feet a battered coxcomb lay, 
With airs of one on dangerous conquests bent, 
And growing urgent: “ Rise, dear marquis pray,” 
The minx exclaimed—* Suppose I should consent!” 
We have fields so rich and fair, 
Hills so fertile that I swear, 
—Quoth a Gascon of Bordeaux,— 
If you set a scabbard there 
In a week a sword would grow ! 


Know you that with withered Amoret 

Who's ever raging to be fancied younger ? 

She dreams that Love still watches her toilette 
From whence the truant’s fled an age, or longer. 
No Kalydor that Rowland can supply her 

Will hide the world of wrinkles that belie her ;— 
At fifty-nine she claims for twenty-two! 

She’ll soon come forth, as Folly still grows worse, 
With a baptismal register so new, 

One cannot help but send her back to nurse! 


We add a specimen or two of the stinging 
weapons with which the French men of let- 
ters have, from time immemorial, been ac- 
customed to assault each other. 

“ T’ve just been plundered”—Sorry for your grief. 
“ Of all my papers.””—Sorry for the thief! 

No, no! La Harpe the serpent’s likeness missed. 
The reptile hisses—but La Harpe was hissed.— 
—For a dramatic work, the failure of which 
was manna to those authors whom his stric- 
tures as a critic of the belles lettres had ex- 
asperated. Here is another assault equally 
keen. 


Supreme La Harpe, from his professor’s chair 
Poetic Laws so learnedly rehearses, 

That we his pupils never more shall bear 

A single word of the professor’s verses. 


The readers of this essay, however, are 
not in the same predicament; and in justice 
to an author so hardly treated, may be told 
that La Harpe, although certainly no Or- 





pheus, composed with eleganee and purity, 
and has written many verses that can be read 
with pleasure. The following Romance, for 
instance, is not wanting either in truth of ex- 
pression or an unaffected pathos,—qualities 
not excessively abundant in any French poet. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


Wherefore fear thine eyes to sate, 
With forsaken Love’s despair ! 
*Tis to thee I owe my fate ;— 
Doomed by thee to shame and care. 
I had all but died when told,— 
Stricken by a wound too deep, 
Now my sorrow’s half controlled, 
And mine eyes again can weep. 


Too sincere, my looks have shown 
All thy influence, all my love; 

Oh! had mine remained unknown 
Thine had never sought to rove. 
Far from thought to hide my heart, 
Still I feared not half to tell :— 
Others may enchain with art, 

I had none but loving well. 


To the fickle world restored, 
Canst thou real pleasures find ? 
And the mistress now adored, 
Will she fix thy restless mind? 
Dearly, at the price, I rue, 

Should thy new desires be blest : 
Can thy heart have turned untrue, 
Yet be further still from rest? 


Ill thyself thy heart has known, 
Doomed its error soon to feel. 
Vain ambition urged thee on 

More than one weak heart to steal. 
Nature soon resistless felt, 

Weaker claims will bid decline : 
She has formed thy heart to melt ; 
She has formed thy heart for mine! 


When of faithless Beauty’s guile 
Tired, thy heart for freedom yearns; 
When, ashamed of conquests vile, 
To thy cheek a blush returns; 
Truant, then this love recall, 

Trust thy fate to her once more; 
She can love in spite of all; 

One regret will ail restore. 


Fear thou not revenge will rise 
In an hour like this to wound, 
In the soothing of thy sighs 
Love will all my triumph bound. 
Nay, against myself, ’twill plead, 
When my lips thy pardon sign, 
That the cause I serve indeed, 
And the gain are solely mine. 


Ducts, another of the octogenerian min- 
strels, is admitted here rather because of his 
attempts to give the French a translated 
Shakspeare, than for the sake of his own pro- 
per creations. ‘The best of these cannot pass 


for more than versified prose; utterances of 


becoming and amiable feelings conveyed in 
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melodious language. But he is not a mere 
drawing-room flutterer; and sometimes al- 
most falls into real poetry, through a vein of 
pensiveness which gives a certain charm even 
to common-place ideas. A sincere lover of 
the retirement in which his later life was 
spent, he has celebrated it in many strains,— 
one of which we repeat below; addressed to 
his Flower-garden. Its extreme natveté a 
sour critic might term almost childish: yet 
the author ventured to translate Lear ! 


Tiny plot, from whence I choose 
Flowers to deck Eliza’s hair, 
Sweet with odours, fresh with dews. 
Nest where linnets sing and pair, 
Charm my eyes with all thy hues. 
Welcome ! smiling violet, 

Simple beauty, fond, discreet,— 
Such was once La Valliere: 

Meek, like thee, and innocent. 
Ne’er on power and pride intent, 
Nought but love in love she meant, 
Hating art, and noise, and glare, 
Thee, in sumptuous hoop of red, 
Dangerous poppy, hence I ban, 
Toss elsewhere thy haughty head, 
Thou recallest Montespan. 

So! and thou, my modest pet! 
Show me, daisy, pretty child, 

All thy tiny beauties neat, 

Drops of silver golden piled. 

Lily Queen! the earliest light 

Sees me watch thy opening hues. 
Pure and virgin-fresh, and bright, 
With the morning’s fires and dews. 
—Dearer thou than all the rest, 
Rose! or rather Love’s own bloom! 
Whom Idalia’s charming breast. 
Tinges and her lips perfume,— 
Live, and charm me all ye may,— 
We have both but passing stay. 

Three of her best love-poets, France re- 
ceived from the tropics, nearly at the same 
period ;—a circumstance notable from the 
rarity of such imports from colonies in gene- 
ral. LEonarD, a native of Guadaloupe, came 
young to France, and soon distinguished 
himself by the tenderness and meiody of his 
compositions, the most admired of which 
were his Idyls. It is amusing to observe the 
actual habits of French life growing daily 
more artificial, while the Arcadian prattling of 
swains and shepherdesses was still the favour- 
ite vehicle of poetical sentiment;—a proof 
how thin was the growth of true national 
poetry, that could be supplanted by such 
exotics. The traditional affectation was, 
however, graced by Léonard, with more 
warmth and sincerity of manner than are 
commonly found in the carpet pastorals ; and 
his playful minor pieces have an archness 
very captivating. ‘The reader may judge of 


this from two specimens, taken almost at 
random :— 


THE INDISCREET QUESTION. 


Yesterday I asked my maid: — 

“ Ere Lucille my love had blessed, 

And my heart with hers repaid, 

Had it known no former guest ?” 

—Straight the rogue with fingers ten 

Gravely seemed to count the tale; 

While my forehead glowed, and then 

At the lengthened list grew pale. 

“ Mercy! ’twould a saint provoke ; 

What! a dozen past amours ?” 

“ Hush !’’ she said, “ before I spoke, 

“ First I thought I’d number yours !” 
THE USELESS PROHIBITION. 

A shepherd crept behind Lisette : 

**Come, beauty, to the woods,” he said ; 

“ They’re dancing to the hautboys yet, 

And nutting in the hazel-glade.” 

—To fiee her arm the maiden tried, 

But strove too gently in his hold : 

“ What calls me to the wood!” she cried; 

“* Have done !—indeed you are too bold,— 
Mamma will scold !”’ 


And so Lisette, against her will, 

Stole to the woods beside the boy: 

Who, as they plucked the filberts, still 

Kept glancing at the maiden coy. 

Then seized and kissed her fingers white, 

Lisette a languid sigh controlled, 

And striving with her heart’s delight, 

Cried, “Cease! indeed you are too bold,— 
Mamma will scold!” 


Ere long her threatenings milder grew ; 

Within his clasp her hand she left, 

And Colin on her lips of dew 

Was tempted to a sweeter theft. 

W ith sudden anger flushed the maid: 

‘* Hence! Jeave me, Sir ;—you’re over bold!” 

—A second kiss her anger stayed: 

And scarce she seemed to whisper : “ Hold! 
Mamma will scold!” 

Ah! see how fast in gentle hearts 

A dawning passion spreads and warms! 

Lisette no longer frowns or starts, 

But blushes in her lover’s arms, 

And, proffered with a sweet caprice. 

A charming kiss her fondness told ; 

While Colin archly whispered: “ Cease, 

And leave me; fye! you're very bold, 
Mamma will scold! 


The second, Bertin, (only a few years 
younger than Léonard, who survived him,) 
was a native of the Island of Bourbon, and 
brought with him to France all the warmth 
of that torrid climate. His elegies, entitled 
Les Amours, are remarkable for their pas- 
sionate glow, and for an earnestness derived 
from the reality of the adventures described, 
which were his own:—while the delicacy of 
his language only renders their extreme vo- 
luptuousness more dangerous. ‘They are 
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poems no young reader can safely touch— 
for to lay them down when once begun is 
not easy. Of this amorous writer we can 
only give a light specimen: his best poems 
unhappily are, in one sense, his worst. 


TO MADAME * * # 


Lady! by my youth besought, 
And my mad and merry lays, 
Critic far too kind, you praise 
Songs in idle moments wrought 
For enticing beauty’s gaze. 
While my vanity you raise, 
Should my fondness go for nought? 
I adore you! twenty-one 

Little cares for wreath of bay! — 
Silken hand, my chains put on! 
Deck my muse with ribbons gay, 
With Dione’s myrtle spray 

And the spoil from April won! 
Glory tempts the suitor young, 
But ’tis love his sighs implore: 
Praise a little less the song, 

Love the bard a little more! 


And yet, with all its selfishness and cox- 
combry, and want of true elevation, the Love 
of that artificial world was, after all, the most 
natural and amiable of the passions ruling 
there. ‘This may account for the universal 
chorus of love ditties, from which there is 
no escaping:—the poetic Sylva is a mere 
grove of the temple of Gnidos, and the sound 
of cooing trembles on every leaf. Here is 
another. courtier, De Bonnarp, from whom 
we can get nothing but dialogues on kissing ; 
and yet this modern Johannes Secundus was 
the person ‘honoured for a while with the 
grave charge of tutor to the present king of 
the French !* He was a soldier too, as well 
as a writer of verses—more fitted perhaps to 
succeed in either capacity, than in that of 
preceptor of youth. 


“Leave me! if my strength be spent, 
And my hands no more resist, 
Think not that my lips consent, 
Or by aught but force are kissed ; 
Who would prize, that love has learned, 
Kisses snatched, but not returned ?” 


“Say for whom were kisses meant, 
But for one that Love has learned ? 
How can kisses never lent 
Be by maid so coy returned ? 

Let me then be snatching still, 
You can pay them when you will! 


The Judgment of Paris, by Imbert, will 
long deserve a place amongst the choicest 
productions of the voluptuous school; and 
the youth of the author may in part excuse 





* He preceded the Countess of Genlis in the 
governorship of the children of the Duke of Or- 


leans. 
24* 
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its warmth. Besides this considerable poem, 
he wrote not a few epigrams, tales, and 
fables, before his career was prematurely 
closed. In the former he is humorous, with- 
out reaching the finesse of some of his pre- 
decessors;—in his apologues clearness and 
ease do not quite compensate for the want 
of the playful grace which delights us in 
La Fontaine. One of each may suffice. 


EPIGRAM. 


One Friday, honest brother Polycarp 

Came bustling up to give the prior warning : 

“ Your reverence! avoid the carp! 

The cook—I saw him—larded it this morning "’ 

The hungry prior, at the news dismayed, 

Frowned on the cause that baulked his palate 
itching: 

“‘Confound you for a busy fool !”—he said ; 

** What business had you in the kitchen?” 


’ 


THE FLY AND THE MOTH. 


A fly too liquorish and free, 

Buzziug too near sweet malmsey in a glass, 

Grew dizzy, and fell in: more silly she! 

Beware of gluttony, it brings disgrace ! 

She’s past redemption. ‘Fye! imprudent thing !” 

Sneered the light-winged moth, who saw _ her 
drowned; 

“ Would I be tempted so?—on safer wing 

I love to wheel, and sport my lamp around.” 

And, fluttering, touched the flame. The greedy 
blaze 

Scorches his plumes—he falters, frantic turns, 

And falls: the source of light that charmed his 
gaze 

Becomes the pile on which he burns. 

Man ever vaunts his worth beyond its due. 

On his own wisdom pompously dilates, 

And shines in precepts :—but his actions view, 

You'll find him tripping, even whilst he prates. 


Parny, the third and most admired of the 
foreign-born trio, like his friend and contem- 
porary Bertin, came from the Isle of Bour- 
bon;--and sang of love far too fervidly for 
virgin ears. He is reputed the most perfect 
of the later tribe of amatory poets; but we 
praise him more willingly for a trait which 
does honour to his heart. A poem on the 
Loves of the French Queens, the work of 
many years, and his best, had long been 
eagerly expected: at the moment when it 
was finished the Revolution broke out; and 
the poet had the generosity to burn his fa- 
vourite MS., lest he might seem to assail a 
throne on the point of falling. He died a 
member of the Institute, in 1814, aged sixty- 
one. ‘The lines translated below are of a 
sadder tenor than is usual with him; but are 
not without his usual elegance. 


She had dried the bitterest tears 
E’er by injured lover shed : 
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Soothed by vow on vow, my fears 
From this doating bosom fled. 
Parting kisses, warm and sweet, 
Lulled suspicion, charmed my mind: 
O! the easy task to cheat 

One that seeks himself to blind! 
Timid eyes that sought the ground; 
Artless voice of pluintive tone ; 
Arms entwined my neck around; 
Lips delayed my lips upon— 

Love in all the sweets was none! 
Till to-day, deceived and bound! 
Even her faults I could adore ; 
And with silly faith possessed 
Trusted all the truth professed 

In her lightest vows: but more, 
More than all—when thus caressed! 
Wo! the vanish’d spell has spoil’d 
All that makes existence sweet: 
Ever seeking truth unsoil’d, 

Ever more I find deceit. 

O’er my heart has passed a blight: 
I abjure delusions bright, 

I abjure that fair deceiver, 

And in sorrow plunged for ever, 
Even repent my past delight! 


The name of Fiortan is well known to 
the tender students of French literature— 
who have sighed over the flowery paragraphs 
of Numa, and committed to memory his fa- 
bles. ‘These last are his only real title to 
notice; and Voltaire, whose pupil he boasted 
himself to be, gave him, with his usual hap- 
piness, a true character, in the diminutive 
name, Florianef. In his small way, however, 
he is not without prettiness, and can deliver 
himself of a borrowed thought very neatly, 
after giving it a stamp of his own, e. g. 


THE HAWK AND THE PIGEON, 


A falcon rifling of a timid dove, 

Said: “ Ill-conditioned reprobate, I know 

Thee and thy fellows, and how little love 

They bear my name: but now I conquer. Lo! 

There still are powers that punish !—“ Would there 
were!” 

Sighed the poor victim. ‘“ Prodigy of crime!” 

The hawk exclaimed: “ What, miscreant! dost 
thou dare 

To doubt that verity? I meant this time 

To pardon thee, but zeal for truths sublime 

Forbids me now to spare.” 


The procession of Minor Poets is closed 
with one who almost belongs to another 
race, and who might, with longer life, have 
deserved a higher name. Although Mitte- 
vovE in his love-poems followed the estab- 
lished manner, one perceives in them a tone 
breathed, as it were, from an opener atmos- 
phere. In his elegies and romances this 
freshness is still more perceptible, and in 
reading them we feel as if treading on the 
real earth at last. Part of this doubtlessly 


belongs to the peculiar disposition of the 
writer; but the preference of pathos to luxu- 
rious elegance, the interest sought in a wider 
range of characters and objects, and a truer 
approach to natural feelings, bespeak the 
efforts of a poet nursed in a time of change, 
to move the hearts of a new class of readers, 
who could not be amused with merely ele- 
gant toys. Besides this peculiarity, his affec- 
tionate temper, and purer aspirations, as well 
as the struggles of his youth and the untimely 
close of his career, at the age of thirty-four, 
give to Millevoye’s productions a peculiar 
interest; and enable us to dwell on the last 
of the Minor Poets with a kind of sympathy 
which cannot be felt for the others. Jn these 
narrow limits, the progressive differences in 
his style cannot be fully shown; but the 
specimens we translate may in part disclose 
the character given above. 

This is as airy and petulant as if a petit 
maitre had written it. 


THE LAW OF NATURE. 


In vain beneath this shade my sweet 
Protests her love will never vary. 
O! happiness! thy pleasing cheat 
Is but a morning dream’s vagary. 
And as the Law of Change has run 
Time out of mind, all Nature over, 
These trees will change their verdure soon, 
And Caroline will change her lover. 
How different in tone this inscription for 
a tomb, pointing to a sadder change ! 
Sleeps one so loving from her lover torn ? 
Heaven to itself recalled that spirit fair. 
Youth, virtue, grace, my heart, my life forlorn— 
All—all are buried there! 


Until now, we have seen no attempt of 
the Minor Poets to wander beyond a very 
limited circle; and monotony of subject has 
been not their least characteristic feature. 
Here, at last, we find the poet, tired of per- 
petual imitation, endeavouring to forget him- 
self, or his standard models, and to embody 
some new condition of life. ‘The execution 
may not be very superior, but the advance in 
the right way, implied by the very attempt, 
is notable. We see that poetry had, at last, 
broken her gilded cage, and begun to flutter 
abroad; and we must not be surprised if the 
flight, at first, was but a confused one. 


THE ARAB AT THE TOMB OF HIS COURSER. 


My noble friend, whose course the wind outsped, 
Beneath the desert’s moving sand lies dead! 


Come, traveller, listen to my sighs ; 
With sighs increase my vain lament! 
The King of Swiftness fallen lies, 
And wakes no more at Battle’s scent. 
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Lies, fallen in his noonday track! 

The fatal arrow thrill’d his side : 

His generous blood, in gushes black, 

The fountain’s crystal waters died. 
My noble friend, &c. 


Short was the slayer’s vaunt, and sore! 
Soon rolled on earth his ghastly head. 
This lance was dabbled with his gore. 
I spurn’d him long with furious tread; 
Then, looking at my breathless steed, 
I call’d him, sadly, thrice—in vain! 
His ear had ceased my voice to heed:— 
I gave him burial in the plain, 

My noble friend, &c. 


And since that day it haunts my mind: 

No happy sun for me hath past; 

To pleasure dead, to glory blind, 

A weary man I roam the waste. 

This Araby, so loved of late, 

But seems since then a larger tomb; 

I shun the camel’s track, and hate 

The fragrant plain, the spicy bloom. 
My noble friend, &c. 


When in the south the sun burn’d sore, 
To friendly shades he was my guide; 
With me he fought against the Moor, 
And still my buckler was his side. 
Brave comrade of my toils! thy neigh 
So proudly hail’d the dawning glow, 
When, swift as light, we sped away, 
To meet my lady, or my foe! 

My noble friend, &c. 


That young Azeid thou oft hast seen, 
Love’s treasure, Beauty’s marvel bright! 
Her faithless tongue has praised thy mien, 
Thy neck she soothed with fingers white. 
Soft as the shy gazelle her eyes, 

Fresh as young palms her lips of dew ;— 
A Persian robb’d me of the prize— 

She fled! but thou wert ever true. 


My noble friend, whose course the wind outsped, 
Beneath the desert’s moving sand lies died! . 


A deeper interest will be felt in the follow- 
ing pathetic lines, written by the poet within 
a few days only of his death. We are here 
in the region of genuine human feeling, and 
know no distinction now between the man 
and the poet. ‘The piece, in itself, is of con- 
siderable beauty; indeed, what simple utter- 
ance of natural emotion ever was wanting in 
it? 

In the hamlet, lone and still, 
Brooding o’er his life’s decay, 
With a slowly-wasting ill, 

Dying long, the sufferer lay. 

“ Village people! ’tis the hour 
For the vespers,” murmured he; 
“ Tolling from the belfry tower. 
You that pray, O! pray for me! 


‘When yon boughs, with deeper shade, 
Veil the chiding torrent’s breast, 

You shall say : the sufferer’s laid, 

Free from all his pain—to rest. 


By the river, as ye go, 

Such your pensive song shall be ; 
When the bell is tolling slow, 
You that pray, O! pray for me! 


“ While, with Hate and Fraud at strife, 
Time and Truth I made my shield; 
Of a pure and upright life 

Comes the sudden close—I yield. 
—Short has been my pilgrimage; 
Ending—’tis a hard decree— 

In the springtide of my age— 

You that pray, O! pray for me! 


“Only friend, sweet mistress, minc ! 

True affection’s prize and stay ; 

All my life was promised thine, 

Ah! and searce I lived a day! 

Village people, soothe my flower ; 

When, too soon, at evening she 

Wanders near the belfry tower, 

Faintly sighing--t Pray for me !’” 
And now, what, in a few words, is the 
conclusion of this hasty survey? ‘That an 
artificial atmosphere may force some poetical 
flowers, the gayest, perhaps, but not the 
most fragrant, into a surprising bloom ;—but 
that no robust or various growth will arise 
where a free current of the human spirit does 
not blow upon the soil. 

Unequalled we may admit the minor 
French poets to be, in gracefully flattering 
the passions nursed by idleness, and as min- 
isters to elegant self-indulgence; but, in 
freshness, and truth, and excursiveness, they 
must not be compared with our own, or even 
with the German. On the one side, we see 
the enfant galé of a pampered class ; on the 
other, the wanderer trained in the school of 
common life—the fruits of whose healthier 
tuition more than compensate for the want of 
the nice refinement learned in antechambers 
and boudoirs. But admitting this preference, 
and, in part, even because of it, the finished 
productions of the artificial system will al- 
ways be of high interest to those who take 
a thoughtful pleasure in the study of poetry ; 
and the more numerous class who seek for 
amusement only, may find some entertain- 
ment in the aftempt to recall strains which 
once lulled the silken Pompadours and Riche- 
lieus of the most pleasure-seeking race that 
the Christian world has yet seen, or is likely 
ever to see again. 





It has been related of a celebrated mathe- 
matician, that while he never was able to 
discover any sublimity in Paradise Lost, 
the perusal of the queries at the end of New- 
ton’s Optics always seemed to make his hair 





stand on end, and his blood run cold. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE LEGI.- 
TIMATE DRAMA IN CHINA. 


A Letter from the Manager of the Imperial Theatre, and 
Chinese Opera-House, Pekin. 


(Reprinted from Ainsworth's Magazize for January, 1850.) 


TO CHARLES W. BROOKS, ESQ. 


I. T., ann C. O. H., Pexin, 
1 April, 1849. 


Dear Si1r,—I take advantage of the close 
of the first season of the Imperial ‘Theatre, 
to comply with your complimentary request 
made when I left England, to be informed of 
the State and Prospects of the Drama in 
China. When I add that this is about the 
Only advantage which I have as yet derived 
from my management, you may think that 
I have already answered your inquiry. 

When the Cinque Ports of the Celestial 
Empire were thrown open, and a long score 
of equality was marked by the chalk of 
Albion upon the wall of China, it at once 
became the duty of each nation to ascertain 
which of its productions would bear trans- 
planting to the soil of the other. It occur- 
red to me, while forming one of a select and 
shivering party of eleven who were occupy- 
ing the pit of Drury Lane Theatre during 
the performance of Hamlet, that it was pos- 
sible the Legitimate Drama might be one of 
these plants. I considered that the mighty 
Vegetable had originally taken deep and 
wide root in this land; but that its very size 
and vigour had in fact impoverished the 
earth on which it grew, and that its present 
flagging and fading condition was owing, 
not to its own decay, but to the exhaustion 
of the nutritive matter of the soil. After 
much deliberation, I made up my mind that 
the experiment of planting a slip of our tree 
beneath the shelter of the slips of the Chinese 
theatre, was one to be risked,—and I was 
fortified in my conviction by the thought, 
that in forcing ‘* Cato,”’ ** Jane Shore,”’ and 
the **Grecian Daughter,” upon the natives 
of China, I could hardly be discountenanced 
by our own government which had contend- 
ed so strenuously for the right of introducing 
opium. 

You are aware that I succeeded Mr. S. 
Daggerwood in the management of the Dun- 
stable Theatre, and that, consequently, I 
have had much experience in theatrical af- 
fairs. ‘The miserable state of the wardrobe 
and of the treasury of that establishment was 
my reason for relinquishing its direction—I 
stopped only when I was reduced to the con- 





dition of Dogberry—* a man that hath two 
gowns and that hath had losses.’’ I there- 
fore found very slight difficulty in collecting 
a company sufficiently good to answer my 
purposes,—for in the empire of the Brother 
to the Sun and Cousin to the Moon, I did 
not expect to find much favour for the star 
system. 1 therefore engaged a small but 
useful set of artists; and though, were | to 
give you their names, you might be tempted 
to eall them * barn actors,” I did not consi- 
der that they would go against the grain in 
a country whose very soldiers are men of 
Straw. 

I pass over our voyage, which was as 
prosperous as if Ariel éself (with all defer- 
ence to the Misses Horton and Rainforth, I 
cannot see that this corset-fitter to Mother 
Earth was a lady) had been the clerk of the 
weather, and hasten to report ourselves at 
Pekin. Finding that our European dresses 
did not attract favourable notice from the 
inhabitants of the towns through which we 
passed—indeed, we were occasionally ** call- 
ed on’’ to receive a shower of fresh eggs, the 
rotten ones being retained by the Chinese as 
favourite delicacies—I caused the company 
to select various dresses from our theatrical 
wardrobe, and in these we made our way to 
the capital. I led the van (I do not mean 
that containing our properties), in the cos- 
tume of Comus ;—and I feel it due to the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company, to say 
that the characters of Bacchantes and Bac- 
chanals lost nothing in their hands, whatever 
I may have lost out of them. If, therefore, 
as | was afterwards told was the case, the 
natives took us for some kind of religious 
procession, I must add, for the information 
of the conscientious (if any) of your ac- 
quaintaince, that civil and religious liberty 
flourish in a most writing-masterly style un- 
der this benignant despotism. 

Having reached Pekin, where interpreters 
are now as plentiful as blackberries, I lost no 
time in applying for a license and patronage. 
I met, singular to relate, with the utmost 
courtesy from the magistrates, who, how- 
ever, evinced a somewhat less singular want 
of comprehension of the objects of the appli- 
cant. You are aware that the Chinese them- 
selves have a National Drama, but one the 
range of which is rather limited—the follow- 
ing being an outline of the only plot ever 
attempted upon the celestial boards—it is 
meagre, you will say; but in England I have 
seen successful dramas with far less. 


Wang and Fang are neighbours. Wang’s 
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son, Bang, is privately attached to Fang’s 
daughter, “Twang. Twang loves Bang. But 
Wang has destined Bang to become the hus- 
band of Loo, daughter to Pooh, an old friend 
of his; and Pooh has a son, Chew, whom 
he wished to marry to Twang. Chew and 
Bang are friends; but neither has disclosed 
to the other his matrimonial arrangements. 
The scene on the stage discevers Bang 
scrambling over Fang’s “wall, regardless of 
ceremony “and broken glass, to throw him- 
self at the feet of Miss 'wang. A short 
love scene is interrupted by the entrance of 
Fang, armed with-a large bamboo, which he 
immediately lets fall on the head of the 
kneeling Bang. Now Chew, who has been 
out in search of adventures, hears the noise, 
and looking over the wall, sees his friend 
Bang being beaten. He comes to the rescue, 
and beats Fang. Pooh has missed his son 
Chew, and knowing his life-after-dark pro- 
pensities, follows him with another bamboo. 
Finding Chew thrashing his intended father- 
in-law, Pooh flogs him “unmercifully. The 
roaring of all parties summons Wang, who, 
seeing his son Bang, instantly concludes that 
paternal correction ‘is wanted in that quarter, 
and he produces a third bamboo, and bangs 
Bang. Everybody now thrashes every- 
body, when Miss Loo enters with the Ma- 
gistrate. ‘The Magistrate flogs everybody 
all round, and reads some verses from Con- 
Fu-Zee, which I suppose are the Chinese 
translation of the Riot Act, for everybody 
departs to his or her dwelling. ‘That the 
innocent are punished in this life as well as 
the guilty, seems to be the moral of this 
‘* Mystery of the Bamboo,” so that after all 
it is only a plagiarism from Byron’s Mys- 
tery of ** Cane.” 

You will see, my dear sir, that it was use- 
less to attempt to explain to these lovers of 
the domestic drama what I wished to intro- 
duce. In vain I repeated Mr. Jerrold’s defi- 
nition of the Legitimate to them, and told 
them that it was the composition in which 
the interest depended on passion rather than 
on situation. I was told, in reply, that all 
the interest in their own drama was of that 
order—for that the severity of the floggings 
administered depended upon the passion the 
floggers were in. I still strove to explain, 
but I might as well have talked to a parlia- 
mentary committee. I described performers 
as declaiming without action—but nothing 
would remove their idea of sticks. And 
when I talked to them about the Asthetic 
in art, | might as well have called it the 
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Asthmatic, for it seemed quite to take their 
breath away. 

So, finding that we were only at cross- 
questions, and fearing that the answers might 
soon partake of the same character, I resolved 
on a bold stroke for a license. I said that I 
would ask the presence of the authorities 
only at a single performance, and would then 
leave myself in their hands. ‘They agreed to 
this, and | commenced my season forthwith. 
At first, [ had greatly doubted whether I 
should not treat the Chinese to a play in 
English, and I reasoned from the success of 
the French, Italians, and Germans, in Lon- 
don, that Mungo’s inquiry—** What signify 
me hear if me no understand?’ was an ab- 
surd one. My actors and actresses, too, were 
urgent that I should take this course; but 
whether this advice arose from laziness or 
not I did not care—I immediately decided 
against taking it; for I may tell you, in and 
with confidence, that no body is so ignorant 
of dramatic matters as a performer. [I at 
once determined to open with an ‘ occasion- 
al’? drama, and with the tragedy of ‘* Mac- 
beth,’’? both in Chinese. I wrote the first 
myself; and while half a dozen translators 
were at work upon the two pieces, I worked 
night and day at my theatre. 

An old temple, which I obtained on easy 
terms, was converted into a temple of the 
drama, and the energies of my carpenters 
and scene-painters soon rendered it a very 
elegant minor. I was soon ready to open, 
for actors can learn anything, and mine were 
speedily pretty well up in their parts. It is 
true they did not understand a word of what 
they recited, but I had too much conscience 
to announce that fact as one of the novelties. 
The authors (myself and Billy) suffered no- 
thing by it—on the contrary, I suspect that 
the performers were now occasionally right 
in their delivery. 

On the opening night, I was honoured 
with a full and fashionable audience. In- 
deed, the crowd was so great, that IT was 
forced to apply for the assistance of the 
Pekin police. ‘This was willingly afforded, 
and a detachment of the 'T’ division, armed 
with long whips, stood in my vestibule, and 
lashed and slashed a generous public until it 
behaved with great decorum. ‘The cere- 
mony of paying at the door seemed to as- 
tonish the natives, and much confusion arose 
from their ignorance of the amount to be 
tendered. At last, with that liberality which 
I trust will ever characterize an English 
manager, I desired my officers not to stand 
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upon terms, but to take all they could get. 
The result was most satisfactory to the trea- 
sury, and silver poured in copiously. I 
must add that four or five enthusiastic play- 
goers who forced their way in without pay- 
ing at all were pursued by the officers, were 
brought out, and were immediately hanged 
in front of the theatre. I confess I had not 
contemplated this mode of suspending the 
free-list. 

The Imperial Theatre was crammed, until 
you could not have squeezed an imperial, 
far less a pigtail, into any part of it. No 
orders were admitted, except those which, 
on the ratification of the treaty, were be- 
stowed by your Queen upon the principal 
Mandarins, who wore them with much de- 
light, eat, drank, and slept in them, and even, 
I believe, made them their companions of 
the bath. The press of the public induced 
me not to relax in favour of the public press, 
but this was a blunder, as you will hear. 
The boxes looked extremely well, but from 
the attitude in which their tenants leant for- 
ward, in their intense curiosity, they seemed 
resolved—as we used to say at school—not 
only to see with their eyes, but also to under- 
stand with their elbows. 

A medley overture, consisting of repeated 
alternations of ** God Save the Queen,”’ and 


‘*God Preserve the Emperor,’ pleased the | 


house, but when the curtain rose for my oc- 
casional piece, the delight was excessive. 
All the pigtails suddenly stood on end with 
astonishment, till every body seemed to have 
an usher of the black rod behind his seat. 
The little drama was a mere sketch of the 
happy events which led to the union of Eng- 
land and China. I began with a naval en- 
gagement, for I thought it would be prudent 
to imitate the Chinese, and sink the opium. 
A junk and a frigate were seen in action; 
and by way of propitiating the house, I made 
the Celestial soldiers perform prodigies of 
valour such as were never witnessed on their 
side in the real affray, and the victory was 
doubtful, when suddenly the fire ceased, the 
side of each vessel gave way, and Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, splendidly 
dressed, was disclosed, waving a palm branch 
from the English ship—the opening of the 
junk showed the Celestial Emperor, who 
made signs of his royal willingness to accede 
to terms. Both sovereigns descended inclined 
planes, met in the centre of the stage, and 
joined hands, the crews of the vessels cheer- 
ing tremendously, a brilliant rose-coloured 
light was kindled in the wings, the band 





played its loudest, and Peace and Glory, 
with enormous pigtails, were seen waving 
the flags of both nations over the heads of 
their monarchs. 

Nothing could be more triumphant—the 
house shrieked its approbation, and for my- 
self, I could appreciate the feelings of Or- 
pheus when the beasts encored his last set of 
Tiger quadrilles. But the ** Macbeth,” the 
real experiment, was to come. 

I had ventured on considerable liberties 
with the * middle-aged Scotch gentleman in 
difficulties,”’ for I felt that each act beyond 
three in his part would be an act of folly on 
mine. I like a manager who adheres to the 
text of Shakspeare, but I did not think that 
my audience had ears for his sermons; so | 
shortened my work by compressing his play, 
and though, when I come to the music, l 
was certainly at a lock, | comforted myself 
for turning out the usual mob of pretty sor- 
ceresses by the reflection that no Chinese 
need now ask the question, I have so often 
heard in your London theatres, ** Which is 
witch?’ 

‘© T played in ¢ Macbeth’ last night,”’ said 
some scrub of an actor to a friend of John 
Kemble. ‘* You?—I was in the house, but 
I don’t remember seeing you.’ ‘* No?!— 
well, I wonder at that, 1 played rather an 
important character.”’ ** Indeed! may I ask 
what it was, for I really ” Qh, yes; 
I played the English general—Kemble the 
Scotch one!” 

I thought as manager that I had a right to 
the Scotch general’s part, and I took it, but 
I had better have kept in retirement as the 
English supernumerary. ‘The official per- 
sons with whom | previously had been in 
treaty, no sooner recognized me in the bon- 
net and tartans of Macbeth, than they uttered 
screams of approbation, and insisted on shak- 
ing me by the hand. Resistance was useless, 
I was forced to comply, and presently the 
example became contagious, and every man 
in the house resolved to—by a similar salu- 
tation—show his gratitude for the spectacle 
I had given them. In such Chinese as I 
could muster, I begged and besought them to 
be still: my Lady Macbeth came to my as- 
sistance, and uttered the words which she 
had been taught in the banquet scene, ‘* Sit, 
gentlemen, I pray you sit,’ but in vain; 
those who could not reach me scrambled 
upon the stage to perform the salute, and in 
five minutes the whole theatre was a scene 
of confusion. ‘The Chinese walked about 
the boards, peeped down my trap-doors, pul- 
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led about my actors and actresses, to see 
whether they were real, climbed into my 
slips, and worked the scenes with great en- 
ergy, but not much understanding with each 
other, and, in short, | had once more to im- 
plore the aid of the police to extricate me 
from my dilemma. Again was this excellent 
force put into requisition, and by the aid of 
my friends of the 'T (and turn-out) division, 
an enthusiastic public was whipped out of 
the Imperial Theatre. 

After this, license was unnecessary, and 
night after night I had admirable houses. ‘To 
avoid the scene of the opening evening, | 
caused a strong screen of wire-work to be 
drawn across the proscenium, and some of our 
most attractive stage effecis were produced 
behind iron bars. But London has seen the 
same thing, and so has Amburgh. 

I resolved on resigning Macbeth to an- 
other member of my company, and he ap- 
peared in it two or three times. But the play 
had little effect, except in the cauldron scene, 
in which the Chinese always supposed that 
the witches were making tea in a large cop- 
per, and wondered that they had not the 
civility to offer a cup to Macbeth. 1 fear 
when the child’s head and shoulders popped 
up and down in the same vessel, it did not 
tend to explode the notion still entertained 
out here that the English are cannibals. ‘The 
green branches which the army held before 
their faces, the Chinese took for fans, and 
were pleased with our affectionate care to 
‘fan our soldiers cold.” Why a branch 
about the size of one of their fans should con- 
ceal the person bearing it, these savages could 
not conceive, though our London managers 
could, until within the last three or four years. 
I believe it was Mr. Macready who first dis- 
earded the ostrich’s philosophical belief, that 
if he cannot see you, you cannot see him; 
but until other managers at home adopt this 
hint, it would look ostentatious to be reform- 
ing out here. Besides, the present effect 
(upon the Chinese) is, as I have said, good. 

But my present season has been prema- 
turely aided by a circumstance unprecedented 
in theatrical annals. As soon as my specu- 
lation was beginning to succeed, and my 
company thought I could not do without 
them, they began to mutiny, and threaten to 
throw up their engagements unless they were 
allowed to do just as they pleased. I do not 
mean that this is the novelty; I am coming 
to that. I bore this as long as I could, and 
put up with the refusal of a character by one 
actor because it was too long, and by an- 
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other because it was too short, and by a third 
because he had not been consulted while I 
was writing it, and by a fourth because it 
would oblige him to sup later than he liked. 
From the ladies I had the same trouble on 
other points—Miss Myrtle would not play 
because Miss Harebell’s part was too good, 
and Miss Harebell would not not take Miss 
Myrtle’s part at second hand. Mrs. Wood- 
bine would take nothing which she could not 
play in ringlets and a pink bonnet; and 
Mrs. Spiderwort, who was very well made, 
would act nothing, not even Lady Macbeth, 
unless she might do it in a page’s dress. I 
was on the verge of ruin, when a thought 
struck me, which I adopted. Every one of 
my mutinous ladies and gentlemen invariably 
threatened me with throwing up his or her 
engagement in case I did not yield the point 
in dispute. I took my measures for some 
days; and one morning I cast a new piece as 
I thought it ought to be cast. As I had fore- 
seen, every body was dissatisfied, all grum- 
bled, and some refused their parts point blank. 
On all sides I heard the threat to abandon 
me, and I laughed outright. 

‘*Please yourselves, ladies and gentle- 
men,” I said. 

They were all astonished; but taking it 
for granted that I was at their mercy, and 
should be forced to engage them, every one 
of them formally resigned. No, one clever 
girl, who had always behaved extremely 
well—I may as well mention that I have 
married her for her good conduet (Mrs Screw 
sends you her best compliments)—was the 
exception. 

** Then, ladies and gentlemen,” said I, ** the 
sooner you leave my theatre the better. I sup- 
posed it would come to this, and I have provi- 
vided againstit. It seems to me that as we are 
to play Chinese plays, the natives can speak 
their language nearly as well as you can; and 
as for acting, I wont remind you of the barns 
I took you from—but there are barns in this 
country too—and from them I have done my- 
self the honour of selecting a new company. 
I have had them in training for some time; 
and their enter will immediately follow your 
exeunt. Do we part friends?” 

They were thunderstruck, except that the 
bolt followed. I was inexorable to remon- 
strance, and I introduced my Chinese actors. 
They were received with the utmost ap- 
plause ; but, mark the sequel. In three days, 
as if there was something in the smell of the 
foot-lights which makes people self-conceited 
and rebellious, one of my Chinese company 
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began to mutiny. ‘ Oh,”’ thought I, * we'll 
soon see whether we can’t manage you.” 
So I mentioned the circumstance to a Man- 
darin, a particular patron of mine, and he pro- 
mised to interfere. 

He kept his word. My rebellious Chinese 
was actually on the stage when the spirit of 
mutiny arose within him, and he refused to 
utter another word. I called to him to go 
on, and he made some reply in his own lan- 
guage which I could not understand. In an- 
other moment four strong officers rushed upon 
the boards, seized the refractory actor, and 
binding him between two wooden planks 
which they had brought, they laid him down, 
and with a huge saw very coolly sawed him 
in halves in the face of our generous bene- 
factors. 

My friend the Mandarin had procured an 
order from the Emperor for this operation, 
but with that carelessness in which one’s best 
friends will indulge, he had never mentioned 
the circumstance to me; otherwise what a 
magnificent house I should have had, if I had 
underlined the saw. 

It is, as you know, not unusual to * halve 
the house,” at the benefits which usually 
announce the termination of the season; but 
when one comes to halve the actors, that ter- 
mination, which is a benefit to the audience 
only, must necessarily be hastened. My 
season has closed, and for the present I will 
only add, that 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

MassinGEr Screw. 
Feast of Lanterns, or Light Dinner Day. 

P. S.— What do you think of my bring- 
ing a Chinese Opera Company to London? 
Though they could not look worse than the 
Germans, or behave worse than the Italians, 
they would have the advantage of a language 
which nobody would understand. I wish 
you would mention it to Mr. Bunn, or Mr. 
Lumley. 





PIETY AND PASSION. 

A PoLicr case has been reported in the 
daily papers of London, which does the high- 
est credit to the gentlemen who makes his 
appearance in it before Mr. Jardine. The son 
of Knight Bruce, the Vice Chancellor, car- 
ried away by a most justifiable indignation, 
dashed in the windows of a shop in Holy- 
well-street, where blasphemous placards of 
the most disgusting description have been, for 
some time, exposed, and taking out one of 
them, tore it into pieces. Such honest natural 
conduct as this is inconceivably refreshing ; 





PIETY AND PASSION.—RUSSIAN COURT COSTUME. 


and we congratulate Mr. Bruce upon the ho- 
nour with which he has in this case covered 
himself. There is a legality beyond the mere 
criminal and police law of the day; and this 
Mr. Jardine felt when he inflicted no fine be- 
yond the amount of the damage done, and 
complimented the prisoner on the right feel- 
ing which he had displayed in the matter. 
We rejoice to hear that Government has de- 
termined on making an example of the infidel 
offenders. — Court Journal. 


RUSSIAN COURT COSTUME. 

Since the Emperor Nicholas again intro- 
duced the ancient national costume at his 
court, for the ladies at least, since the gen- 
tlemen retain their uniforms as before, there 
exists undoubtedly no court which on gala 
and court days presents so imposing an ap- 
pearance as the Russian. A short descrip- 
tion of the costume of the ladies of the court 
will suffice to convey some idea of it. 

The principal article of this costume is 
the sarafan, a wide upper garment without 
sleeves, and open before. Beneath it is worn 
a long-sleeved under-dress, which falls in 
folds. ‘The sarafan in general is made of 
thick velvet embroidered with gold, varying 
in colour and in embroidery according to the 
rank and consequence of the wearer. ‘The 
under-dress is commonly of silk, and of a 
bright colour; its long sleeves are held to- 
gether at the rists by gold clasps. The hair 
is merely turned up to the crown and deco- 
rated with the kokoschnik, which is a lofty 
diadem, in the form of a half moon, so placed 
on the head that the points are turned back- 
ward. This kokoschnik, which is in general 
most richly and tastefully adorned with pearls 
and precious stones, and from which a long 
veil descends behind, imparts to each lady 
the air of a queen. 

The regulations respecting the cut and 
colour of this costume are extremely precise ; 
but yet every one is left at liberty to move at 
pleasure within the prescribed limits and to 
vary with taste the original cut. The ladies 
of honour also are distinguished by the fash- 
ion of their coiffure. ‘Thus the whole com- 
bines the imposing effect of uniformity with 
the interest of variety.—Kohl’s Russia. 

The court of Vienna prides itself on the 
display of a more solid magnificence by its 
magnates and courtiers. ‘This may be the 
case; but, in regard to splendour of external 
appearance, richness of colours, and tasteful 


arrangement of forms, no court can vie with 
that of Russia.—Jb. 
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From the London Spectator. 
THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Two events in the newspaper world of 
Germany are at present supplying topics for 
conversation. 

A young poet of the name of Hrrwecu— 
a native of Switzerland—who had for some 
time been connected with a Leipzig news- 
paper, was about to undertake the manage- 
ment of anewspaper at Kénigsberg. ‘The De- 
mocratical spirit of his writings had alarmed 
the Prussian Government. ‘The King sent 
for Mr. Herwegh; endeavoured, it would 
appear, to conciliate him by professions of 
personal respect, and to intimidate him by 
declarations of professional relentlessness; 
and dismissed him with the chivalrous de- 
claration, ** We will be honourable enemies.” 
On the same day that this interview took 
place, the Ministers of the King prohibited 
the publication of the journal Mr. Herwegh 
was about to edite. ‘The poet addressed a 
letter to the King, the contents of which he 
professed ‘‘are strictly betwixt ourselves,” 
but which somehow or other found its way 
into the Leipzig Universal Journal, with 
which the writer is known to be connected. 
Mr. Herwegh has in consequence been or- 
dered to withdraw from the Prussian domin- 
ions; and an ordinance has been issued for- 
bidding the Prussian post-offices to transmit 
the Leipzig Universal Journal; in conse- 
quence of which, the proprietor says he must 
discontinue publishing it. 

The other event alluded to is the establish- 
ment of a journal in the South of Germany, 
entitled the Customs-Union Journal, said 
to be supported by all the resources of the 
wealthy publisher Cotta, edited by Mr. List, 
who has obtained considerable notoriety by 
his zealous advocacy of protection for domes- 
tic manufactures. ‘The object of this journal 
is to advocate the views of those parties to 
the Customs-Union who are in favour of a 
high tariff, in opposition to the Prussian Ca- 
binet, which inclines to a moderate system of 
duties. The doctrines promulgated in the 
Customs-Union Journal are strenuously ad- 
vocated by the Augsburg Gazette, and op- 
posed by the Prussian State Gazette. 

These two anecdotes indicate the character 
and position of the sections of the newspaper 
press of Germany which correspond to our 
Radical, Whig, and Tory press. The jour- 
nals with which Mr. Herwegh is or was con- 
nected represent the Radicals. But the Ger- 
Vou. Il.—Marcn, 1843. 25 





man Radicals are to a man of the Godwin or 
rather of the Rousseau school: there is not 
one of the practical Benthamite class among 
them. Their influence is confined to recluse 
scholars, or to students in their first years of 
attendance at the University—for towards 
the close of their academical career, as the 
time draws, on for taking their degrees, the 
necessary preliminary to the commencement 
of a professional career, even students be- 
come wary and calculating. The Radical 
press of Germany has no influence on the 
working-day world: even the coquetting ofa 
crowned head, the suppression of its jour- 
nals, and banishment of its editors from one 
corner of Germany to another, cannot give it 
any thing beyond a temporary éclat—influ- 
ence is out of the question. ‘The Prussian 
State Gazette may be taken as representing 
the Whigs—i. e. the genuine old Whigs. 
Their tone is in so far a compromise with 
innovation, that they advocate persistance in 
innovations which have been fairly begun 
and established. ‘They are Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic, and therefore maintain that it was 
right to secede from the Roman Catholic 
Church; they are committed to a qualified 
approbation of the doctrines of Adam Smith, 
and thefore not only seek to break down all 
internal barriers impeding the commerce of 
one German province with another, but to 
maintain low rates of duties upon goods im- 
ported from abroad. ‘They aim at popula- 
rity, and profess that the stamp of popular 
approbation alone can give legitimacy to a 
government; but whenever the populace or 
any part of it runs restive and refuses its ap- 
plause, instead of changing their measures, 
they grow alarmed, and betake themselves to 
pains and penalties. ‘The journals of Baron 
Cotta represent the tories of Germany—or 
perhaps we ought to say conservatives, for 
even in Germany a staunch tory has become 
a rarity. They are all for nationality and 
old institutions. ‘They are devoted to the 
Catholic Church and the traditional reminis- 
cences of the Holy Roman Empire; and 
upon these old world attachments they seek 
to engraft the doctrines of protection for do- 
mestic industry, which are rapidly becoming 
quite as desolate. 

But the two events upon which we have 
been commenting have a deeper significancy. 
They point to the gradual consolidation of 
Germany into a nation in the true sense of 
the word. The journals of Baron Cotta and 
of Berlin express the views of the Bavarian 
and Prussian Governments: they appeal to 
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the members of the Customs-Union to sup- 
port the policy of one or the other of these 
Cabinets. ‘The Bavarian and Prussian Mon- 
archs are merging their old characters of inde- 
pendent sovereigns in their new characters 
of party-leaders in the Commercial League 
of Germany. The king of Bavaria is the 
Sir Robert Peel, and the king of Prussia the 
Lord John Russell of Germany. If the king 
of Bavaria makes a concession to his diet, 
the king of Prussia convokes a meeting of 
the Standing Committees of the Provincial 
States at Berlin. If the king of Prussia be- 
gins the completion of the Cathedral at Co- 
Jogne with a skilful appeal to the popular 
feeling of Germany, the king of Bavaria has- 
tens to rivel him by opening his Walhalla. 
Each labours to form a party in Germany. 
They canvass for the support not only of 
their brother Sovereigns, (from the Emperor 
of Austria, who sends 95,000 men to the 
army of the Confederation, to the Prince of 
Liechtenstein, who sends 55,) but for the sup- 
port of the great capitalists in Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Leipzig, and other emporiums of 
German commerce. They strengthen the 
German nationality by every attempt to en- 
list it in their favour: they increase their 
real power and importance by stepping from 
their isolated pedestals of sovereignty to be- 
come popular leaders. ‘Their blunders in 
the performance of their new parts are laugh- 
able enough at times; but their inconsisten- 
cies are not greater than those of English con- 
servative leaders organizing political unions 
when in opposition, and English whig lead- 
ers passing coercion bills when in office. 
These sovereigns can scarcely be said to 
have chosen their parts: the necessity of the 
times has forced the task upon them. Ger- 
many is becoming a nation, and will find its 
advantage in the change. English greatness 
began when the throne which Henry the 
seventh founded on the depression of the old 
nobility came to be held by the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn as the champion of the popular 
religion, and it was carried to its climax by 
the establishment of the Revolution Govern- 
ment. ‘The greatness of France dates from 
the suppression of the sovereign nobles of 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis the Four- 
teenth, and it received a new impetus from 
the Revolution. A centralized authority ex- 
ercised by successive recruits from the body 
of the nation has in both cases lent power to 
the government, and that proud self-depend- 
ence which commands success to the people. 
France and England are great because they 





are nations. We hailed the fall of Barcelona 
as an omen that Spain was, after its own 
fashion, following in the course which Eng- 
land and France have trodden before it; 
and we hail the newspaper squabbles and 
popularity-hunting of kings in Germany 
as an indication that the Germans too are 
about to take their place in the catalogue 
of nations. 


HEATHENISM OF OUR PUBLIC MONU.- 
MENTS. 


Tue Times seems bent in good earnest 
upon purifying our churches. Having got the 
movement against pews fairly under weigh, 
it is now directing its thunder against sepul- 
chral monuments. Minerva and Victory are 
denounced as desecrations of Christian tem- 
ples, and from the sacred walls each * part- 
ing genius is with sighing sent.”’ And it 
must be admitted that these pagan divinities 
are strangely out of place there. For this, 
however, there is reason to believe that the 
poverty of our artists’ invention is more to 
blame than any other cause. It does not ap- 
pear that there is sufficient evidence for ac- 
cusing those who erected the heathenish 
monuments in St. Paul’s of any deliberate 
intention to subvert the Christian religion. 
The scandal will be less effectually dealt 
with by the divine than by the real artist. 
The poets of the earlier middle ages not un- 
frequently made a strange mixture of Chris- 
tian sentiment and imagery. As the public 
taste became cultivated, a higher class of po- 
ets arose; and they in turn completed the 
eesthetical education of the public. So will 
it be as soon as we have a school of artists 
able to strike out original designs, instead of 
perpetually reproducing effects which have 
pleased at the hands of their great predeces- 
sors—playing continual variations upon one 
or two popular tunes. A really great sculp- 
tor will devise monuments in harmony with 
the feelings and opinions of his age, instead 
of copying the conventional allegories of an 
extinct faith. A few of the single statutes 
which are to be found in our churches or 
other public buildings are creditable speci- 
mens of portrait-sculpture; but the groups 
are, with scarcely an exception, monuments 
not of the person to whom they are under- 
stood to be dedicated, but of the low state of 
the art at the time they were erected. 
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From the Westminster Review for February. 


The Complete Prose Works of Sir E. L. 
Bulwer, Bart. Now first collected. 


Eva; and other Poems and Tales. By Sir 
E. L. Bulwer, Bart. Saunders and Oiley. 
London, 1842. 


Ir is very hazardous to attempt to estimate 
an author before he has completed his career. 
We have no such purpose. ‘The epithet 
which is to express the final estimate must 
be reserved for the epitaph, and cannot be 
pronounced on a great writer, any more than 
on a great general, until he is dead. 

Our purpose is simply to state our impres- 
sions generally of a writer who has for many 
years occupied a very conspicuous place in 
English literature. Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, both as a product of the age and asa 
representative of a portion of it, is a study 
in which there is no little interest and in- 
struction. 

When Sir Walter Scott left the world, the 
name which succeeded his in the living and 
hopeful interest of the readers of fiction was 
that of Mr. Edward Bulwer. Since the 
death of the greatest of novelists no author 
of the day has exhibited a more extraordi- 
nary union of the qualities which merit with 
the qualities which obtain success. No lite- 
rary man of our day, including Scott him- 
self, has won more various and complete 
success in very different pursuits than Bul- 
wer. 

We are well aware that the statement of 
these facts will not be acceptable to many ;— 
the less pleasing perhaps, because they are 
true. ‘I’o a large class of men who have 
more of the qualities which deserve than of 
the qualities which win success—success is 
always more or less consciously distasteful 
when it attaches itself to any persons beyond 
the circle of their friendships. Men are apt 
to feel it to be a shame that the meritorious 
qualities should be so little prized compared 
with the successful qualities, and that there 
should be so little proportion between their 
respective rewards. Besides, satirists, cari- 
caturists, and critics feel that the successful 
are their fair game—their legitimate subjects. 
Men who have success have small cause 
to complain if they get envy and ridicule. 
They have the best of it. With money in 
their purses, and honour crowning their 
brows, the successful are niggardly if they 
grudge the laugh to those who get little else. 
But envy of success is not the only cause of 





the offence which many take at praise of Sir 
Lytton Bulwer. His own faults must also 
be taken into the account. Of these more 
hereafter. 

But the success is undeniable—Bulwer 
has won it very variously. Not yet forty 
years of age, he has succeeded as a politi- 
cian (to name first the least of his triumphs), 
as a reviewer, a novelist, a dramatist, a his- 
torian, and a poet. 

In the House of Commons Sir Lytton 
Bulwer obtained distinction enough to excite 
the jealousy of some of the best speakers 
among men of his standing. He had won 
the ear of the House. In spite of an ap- 
pearance of over-attention to his personal 
appearance, a thing exceedingly distasteful 
to the great majority of English gentlemen— 
in spite of a hesitating manner, a weak voice, 
and an address deficient in ease, although his 
train of argument was often more subtle, and 
his style of diction more ornate, than seem- 
ingly suits the very matter-of-fact assembly 
he addressed, we have repeatedly heard him 
deliver speeches which commanded the at- 
tention and carried off the applause of his 
hearers. Had he been simply a member of 
Parliament, who confined the exercise of his 
talents to the House of Commons, he would 
have been felt and acknowledged to be a 
man whose parliamentary talents, laboriously 
used, would eventually entitle him to rank 
among the chiefs of his party. As it was, 
although the novelist occasionally stood in 
the way of the politician, how many men 
are there tolerably successful in politics, who 
enjoy considerable repute, and who did less 
in Parliament than was accomplished by 
him, who was at the same time pouring out, 
with a wonderful fertility, reviews, essays, 
poems, plays, and novels. Sure we are that 
many of our readers miss with regret from 
the parliamentary debates the speeches, al- 
ways thoughtful, observant, shrewd, and 
tasteful, of him who was the member for 
Lincoln. Few speeches of this day would 
better stand, we venture to think, the test of 
publication, in a collected form, by them- 
selves. As a political journalist (if we mis- 
take not), his articles have been ascribed to 
one of the best of English journalists, and 
with reasons for the ascription in their me- 
rits. Perhaps Sir Lytton will not thank us 
for assuming the correctness of an inference, 
and telling the world that he has written 
‘‘leaders.”” But the fact is, that though 
everybody affects secrecy, it is a secret 
known to all the town that almost every 
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competent man in political life has now and 
then used the newsper press, the most pow- 
erful engine there is for acting upon opinion. 
An acquaintance of ours, calling on one of 
the Bishops, had to wait beside him until he 
finished a leader for a daily paper. Several 
political chiefs affect little secrecy respecting 
the fact of their contributing to newspapers, 
though they of course do not wish to be 
identified with all their contributions. ‘* You 
may think it very easy to write an article for 
a newspaper,” said a Cabinet Minister at a 
public dinner recently, “but try it.” In 
truth, to write a good leader, on an occur- 
rence of the hour, acute and ready in its 
arguments, and humorous or forcible in its 
illustrations, with the brief statements of 
facts, and the skilful management of person- 
alities, which it demands in reference both 
to the newspaper and its party, is one of the 
most difficult of all kinds of composition. 
The political pamphlet is a series of leaders 
strung together, according to a unity of its 
own. Nobody needs to be told that perhaps 
the most piquant and powerful, certainly the 
most successful of political pamphlets of late 
years, was the pamphlet published by Mr. 
Bulwer, when the death of the late Earl 
Spencer occasioned an intrigue which ousted 
a Minisiry in a day. 

Success is the last thing which will be de- 
nied to Bulwer’s novels. Nor—whatever 
disputes there may be about the degree in 
which they have merited success—will merit, 
and great and high merit, be denied to the 
author of them. ‘The success of the novelist 
in our day is a very flattering thing. The 
ladies of an American city besiege a barber’s 
shop for portions of the black hair of Mr. 
Dickens, and flags are hoisted and salutes 
are fired, by ships and castles, in honour of 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, on the Rhine. How 
different—the féteing, the lionizing, the for- 
tune received for the copyright of a rapidly- 
written novel, the symbols of the success of 
the writer of fiction—from the obscure celeb- 
rity, if the phrase may be allowed, of the dis- 
coverer in science and philosophy! William 
Hazlitt used to say, ‘* the only work I value 
myself for is a book no woman ever read.” 
Even philosophers are not insensible to the 
admiration of women. Hazlitt probably felt 
that admiration looked prettier through bright 
young eyes, than through venerable and cri- 
tical specticles. ‘The novelist, because his 
merits are of a kind appreciable by the mob 
of readers, is saluted even in foreign lands 
with applauses such as greeted Sir Walter 





Scott at Naples, when men ranged them- 
selves in double file to see him pass, and 
touched him reverently, and kissed the hands 
that had touched his. ‘The graver and hea- 
vier author, because his thoughts are deeper 
and newer than the mob can understand, 
lives in a certain mental solitariness, with 
few to sympathise with him, many to mis- 
construe him, and often no one to stand up 
for him. His proud and lonely pleasure it 
is to sit aloof and witness the slow effects of 
his new truths in the world, nobly cheered 
by the knowledge every year more apparent 
to him, that human civilization—that the best 
minds of all coming ages—will be influenced 
by the thoughts which he has established 
and enthroned within them. Meanwhile he 
would be glad if he could get, not the fortune 
for which the novelist can sell the copyright 
of an edition of his tale, but a publisher who 
would accept his copyright for the risk of 
paper and print. Who would not be a 
successful novelist rather than a successful 
thinker? But the fact is, every man must 
obey the bent of his genius, the cast of his 
habitual studies, and reap the fruits which 
come in his way; he cannot escape the con- 
sequences of his qualities. But when the 
grave writer allows himself to sneer at the 
shallowness of the light story-teller, he ought 
to remember that his whole influence will 
reach the reading masses only when novel- 
ists have begun to repeat his deep sayings in 
their works. Scott received money enough 
to have founded a noble family—Coleridge 
was a dependant on the charity of a society 
and an individual. ‘The influence of Scott 
exhausts itself in the delight he gives, while 
the influence of Coleridge has moulded the 
convictions of many minds of this age. Of 
these things the successful novelist may be 
reminded when, intoxicated with literary 
lionism, he disparages, in comparison with 
himself, the deeper writers of his time. But 
the lesson is generally more needful for his 
admirers than for him. When, to exalt their 
ido] unduly, they adduce the public dinners 
he receives, the sums of money paid him, 
and the greetings in theatres, it is fair to say 
it will be difficult for genius to surpass, in 
the production of these things, the triumphs 
of the toes of Fanny Esler. 

Not the least curious feature of the present 
time is the interest which has been mani- 
fested in the revival of dramatic literature. 
Men of thirty are old enough to remember, 
for it is only fifteen or twenty years ago, the 
time when the persuasion was pretty general 
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that the age was too enlightened for theatri- 
cal entertainments. ‘The superior comforts 
of reading novels on a sofa to seeing plays in 
a hot theatre, were much talked of. It was 
recollected that savages delighted in shows, 
and inferred that civilized people could only 
delight in sofas. Byron, Maturin, Joanna 
Baillie, and others of their generation, wrote, 
it is true, for the stage, but their success was 
so indifferent on it, compared with the mag- 
nificent success of the poems of Byron and 
the novels of Scott, that the general impres- 
sion was against using the stage as a vehicle 
for communication with the public. The 
novel eclipsed the play. Very exaggerated 
ideas prevailed of the annoyances to which 
players subjected authors, and Scott used to 
say ‘*he would sooner be a dog, and bay the 
moon, than submit to them.’’ Men fitted to 
excel in any department they chose, declined 
to become, or rather to be thought, the tools 
or slaves of actors. In some very success- 
ful players, they saw only lucky accidents 
of voice, appearance, and deportment, and 
scorned the suspicion of subjection to persons 
so meagrely endowed. Besides, said they, 
actors are such creatures of conventional 
rules, guided so completely by precedent in 
all they do, that they have no appreciation of 
invention and novelty. ‘These lofty literary 
personages scouted the idea of writing for a 
particular company of actors. Actor-authors, 
like Sheridan Knowles and William Shaks- 
peare, might have done so, but the thing was 
too low for the authors of the “ unactable 
drama.” Sir Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, Mr. ‘Troughton, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold—not to name more of a 
band of writers destined, we hope, to create 
a Victorian era in dramatic literature—have, 
we trust, put down for many a day the im- 
practicable nonsense which supported aspi- 
rants in dramatic authorship in refusing com- 
pliance with the conditions of their art. ‘To 
study the old dramatists is very well, but to 
study the characteristics of particular actors, 
both as companies and individuals, is indis- 
pensable. Long before the public believed 
Mr. Bulwer to be capable of writing success- 
fully for the stage (the public are not bound 
to believe good of any man until he proves 
it), he had obtained for dramatic authors an 
act of parliament, giving them a right to re- 
ceive benefit from the acting of their plays in 
the provincial theatres. From this act they 
have derived an amount of benefit greatly 
exceeding the sums of money it has directed 
towards them. On this act they have founded 
25* 
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a combination, in the Dramatic Authors’ So- 
ciety, for the purpose of watching over their 
own interests. Oddly enough, the author of 
this bill has been the person who has bene- 
fitted most by it; and of all his plays, the 
one most productive in the provinces has 
been the ‘* Lady of Lyons,” which he gave, 
when first produced, as a present to Mr. 
Macready. ‘This beautiful play is the most 
successful dramatic piece of the age. 

May we be allowed a digression of a para- 
graph respecting the Dramatic Authors’ So- 
ciety? We have long wondered why au- 
thors were the only members of society who 
did not unite for the protection of their own 
interests. It is because they prefer genteel 
pauperism, the pension list, and charity, to 
justice? Authors are accustomed to regard 
themselves as the chiefs and leaders of civili- 
zation, and yet they are behind the instincts 
of beavers, not to speak of common crafts- 
men, in the protection of their own interests. 
On the Chartist banner in Lincoln’s inn 
fields, recently, were seen the words * Uni- 
ted we triumph—divided we fall’’—surely it 
is most strange that the merchants of know- 
ledge, the chiefs of civilization, have not 
yet found out the practical importance of this 
plain truth. The Dramatic Authors’ Society 
consists of every person who has produced 
a successful play. Why should not a socie- 
ty be formed of every author who has pro- 
duced a successful book, ‘The newspapers, 
almost every week, narrate instances of in- 
justice to authors, which the mere existence 
of a society would prevent. Not long ago, 
Thomas Campbell had to enter the Court 
of Chancery alone (the cave of Schiller’s 
Dragon was not a more dangerous place for 
a poet), in order to protect his property from 
spoliation. While we are writing, the daily 
paper has come in, and tells us that while 
Bulwer’s ‘ Zanoni” is sold in England for 
\/. 11s. 6d., American scoundrelism is ad- 
vertising a pirated edition of it for one shil- 
ling. Had such a society existed, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd wowd not have had so long 
or so hard a fight to maintain, to get for au- 
thors the scanty justice of the new copyright 
act. Objections, doubtless, may be urged 
against embodying the aspirants after literary 
honour and profit in an association, which 
may possibly degenerate into a clique and be 
governed by a party. But if the production 
of a successful book, not amenable to the 
laws against immortality and blasphemy, is 
made the ground of membership, the persons 
embodied would not be aspirants, they would 
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be holders of property, and degeneracy into 
a clique and government by a party would 
become impossible. When the French Go- 
vernment was guilty, recently, of a flagrant 
outrage on the liberty of opinion, the Society 
of Authors in Paris came forward in a way 
emiment both for dignity and efficacy. Why 
should not authors here, by union, protect 
themselves, when to do so is to protect civili- 
zation ? 

To give a man credit for more than one 
kind of merit, and acknowledge his success 
in more than one kind of excellence, are 
things to which mankind are so averse, that 
we have heard the attempt to obtain various 
merit and diversified success characterised by 
observant persons as an imprudence. Per- 
haps a successful novelist and dramatist can- 
not undertake an enterprise of greater diffi- 
culty than try to achieve success in grave 
and solid historical literature. Sir Walter 
Scott, although he was regarded during his 
life-time as by far the best informed of the 
novelists of his day, and although the more 
complete and thorough investigations of his 
character which have appeared since his 
death have filled the public mind with a just 
admiration of the great store-house of solid 
knowledge which he employed for purposes 
of fiction, cannot be said to have established 
a reputation as a solid writer by any of his 
graver works—his treatise on ** Demonolo- 
gy” or his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon.”’ ‘That he 
could have done so is unquestionable, but, 
from the melancholy circumstances in which 
he wrote these hasty and wonderful compila- 
tions—wonderful in reference to those cir- 
cumstances—he did not. No novelist, if 
we mistake not, has ever yet won both the 
laurel of fiction and the crown of history. 
The practical acquaintance with actual poli- 
tics, without which Gibbon could not have 
realized the contests of Rome, nor Robertson 
have sympathised with the cabals of ecclesi- 
astics, has rarely been possessed by the 
lighter masters of fiction. A profound know- 
ledge of the philosophy Of civilization is an 
acquirement which will dispossess the mind 
of every student of it, before he assimilates 
it with his thoughts, of many visions of love 
and adventure, of many humorous and beauti- 
ful pictures of concrete characters. Obser- 
vation of actual manners is the great source 
of the sketches of the novelist—observation 
of positive and actual business ought to be the 
chief preparation of the historian for his de- 
lineations of the chains of historic causation— 
his narratives of series of events, his pictures 
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of the personal conflicts of peace and war. 
No man can realise the past, to whom the 
business of the present is not real. Why a 
novelist, however, who has had the benefit 
of actual contact by personal experience and 
observation with the political business of his 
day, should not succeed in certain sorts of 
historical composition, we cannot understand. 
His habits of style give him great powers of 
agreeable narration, and enable him to de- 
scribe vividly persons and costumes, the 
stately spectacles, and the stirring scenes of 
political affairs. ‘To demand of a novelist, 
when turning historian, the rationale of the 
transactions of an age or era like that given 
by Lord Bacon of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, to us the most satisfactory, though 
not the easiest read, of historic compositions, 
is a manifest injustice. Bacon could not 
have met the demand, with all his powers, 
had his habitual studies been fiction, instead 
of philosophy, court intrigue, law, legisla- 
tion, and statemanship. Equally absurd 
would it be to require, in the historical com- 
positions of any novelist, a profound mas- 
tery of what may be called the science of 
history, the principles drawn from the philos- 
ophy of thought, the application of which, 
to events, creates the theory of their causes, 
Of course, of competent scholarship every 
man who undertakes a history must be pos- 
sessed. A novelist, however, need scarcely 
be a word-grubber, nor an antiquarian dis- 
coverer, even when he tries to write history. 
We mention these things to show that we 
have present to us a high standard of historical 
composition, one, however, by which neither 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, nor any other historical 
writer of this day, ought to be tried, the 
high demands of which are not approached 
either by the most judicious, nor by the 
most practical, nor by the most pictorial of 
his contemporaries, at least while we remain 
on the British side of the Channel. But we 
would, submissively, record the fact that, in 
the presence of the most celebrated of living 
English historians, the author of ‘+ Athens, 
its Rise and Fall,” appears to us to stand, 
not as an inferior, but as an equal. In refer- 
ence to their depth we cannot find him shal- 
low—beside their brilliancy his does not 
seem pale. Confronting hostile hosts of men 
who knew nothing but Greek, and publish- 
ing his work simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of a work on the same subject from a 
pen surrounded by one of the greatest of 
academic reputations, the fashionable novelist 
does not appear to disadvantage, even in re- 
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gard to scholarship, beside the strong-minded 
bishop, while in the amount of Greek life 
which he makes his readers understand and 
feel, he displays a visible superiority. Yet 
this is the writer who is reviewed in an arti- 
cle which bears the title of «* Mr. Bulwer— 
and the Lady Novelists.’’ His last novel is 
in all the circulating libraries—his plays are 
filling the theatres with applauses in each of 
the three kingdoms—his reviews are mistaken 
for the production of favourite writers, and 
lauded by his assailants—he has made vigor- 
ous and effective speeches in the senate—his 
history is deemed by several judges of very 
high authority the best on its subject ;-—-who 
is the literary man entitled to treat this man 
with ridicule, and warranted by modesty in 
throwing himself down on the stones of 
Grub street, and saying, 
“ Here I in judgment sit, 

Here is my throne—bid kings come bow to it.” 
If we grant that Sir Lytton Bulwer is not a 
giant, does not the inference affect the age? 
and when he is a pigmy pray what are you? 

But this very various success is the rub. 
Possibly enough Sir Lytton Bulwer may be 
long to the class of writers whose success is 
more extraordinary than their endowments. 
Lope de Vega and Walter Scott have been 
included in this class. We are not attempt- 
ing to fix his place ;—we have no wish to an- 
ticipate his epitaph. We only wish to put 
ina plea why some of our contemporaries 
ought to forgive his success. Doubtless it 
is hard to avoid annoyance when the success 
is so much greater than vanity says the dif- 
ference of endowments is. Merit, real or fan- 
cied, encounters much suffering, and is often 
sore. ven the least envious are liable to 
become persuaded, by an unconscious dis- 
pleasure at uninterrupted success and by the 
reasonings of coteries, that the success is un- 
deserved, especially when no pains are taken 
to conceal the displays of its more showy 
signs. Neglected Merit looks at his dirty 
boots, and curses the splashing wheels of the 
splendid brougham of Sir Success. If lucky 
enough to escape black-balling, poor Merit 
dines at his club, wondering how on earth 
the committee persuaded themselves to charge 
ninepence for the use of the table, and his 
fancy tries vainly to picture how Sir Suc- 
cess enjoys himself when dining or dancing 
with the Queen. O, Sir Multiform Success, 
Bart., M. P., blunder in mercy to us—fail to 
oblige us—be of us in anything—and good- 
humour will make us generous to you! 

Sir Lytton Bulwer has worked hard. On 





the score of mere industry he is entitled to 
much admiration. No living English writer 
has written so much in the same time, of 
anything like similar quality. It is very 
agreeable to be idle. ‘The exhilarations of 
out-door amusements—the ride, the target, 
the hunt—to row, to swim, to fence, to fish, 
and the delights of in-door idling—cards and 
chess—desultory reading, newspaper scan- 
ning—dreamy speculations—purposeless in- 
quiries—club chat—morning calls, and sight- 
seeing; these great pleasures must all be man- 
fully forborne by the writer who manages to 
send to the press any large quantity of pen- 
manship. ‘The necessity which compels 
most men to work for money, does not, we 
believe, press on him; and yet he toils on. 
To become a squire and found a race to get 
their living by the trade of letting land—the 
vulgar ambition of the great Scott—cannot 
be the motive of Bulwer, since this was done 
for him by an affair in which he was not in 
any way consulted. Unlike some of the 
greatest writers the world has seen, Shak- 
speare for instance, he has not worked sim- 
ply for a competency and then retired to ease 
and comfort in his own house in his native 
town, quitting the pen as a tradesman quits 
it, because it has given him enough for him- 
self and those dear to him. ‘The prospect, if 
not the possession, of a large fortune came to 
him as a large fortune comes to the spoiled 
children of society—by the accident of birth. 
Yet London holds few more industrious men. 
The numerous volumes before us—and they 
by no means contain the whole of his pub- 
lished writings—display much pen-driving, 
to say the least for them. 

The industry of collecting the information 
in them is still more wonderful. You will 
say it is superficial—if so, it is of a very ex- 
tensive surface. ‘The industry which made 
it extensive could have made it minute. To 
quarrel with the character of his knowledge 
is to assume that minuteness is a better thing 
in all cases than breadth. Few agree with 
you. A book which nobody reads is said to 
be of use to nobody—a mistake, by-the-bye, 
for great usefulness may come of somebody’s 
having ever read it. Probably Sir Lytton 
Bulwer preferred spreading all he has got to 
say thinly over a hundred volumes, to con- 
densing it, by the studies of a life, into one 
small volume, such as (we accuse him not of 
any such nonsensical presumption) the Or- 
ganum of Bacon, or the Analogy of Butler. 
In a hundred volumes the public give him, 
perchance, a hundred thousand pounds for 
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his knowledge. Condense it into one volume 
—a life-work—the very essence of an im- 
mortal spirit, and when at the age of sixty he 
goes to the publishers with it, perhaps if he 
has interest he may find a man who will, as a 
favour, take the risk of paper and print for 
the copyright, and who will promise him 
half the profits. But most probably he will 
have, at his own expense, to print it, and bind 
it, and give it to a bookseller, who will 
only charge fifty-six per cent. for handing it 
across his counter and keeping the money 
for twelve months. * Are all your numerous 
publications published at the expense of their 
authors?’ asked an author of a west-end 
publisher recently. ‘* All, sir, all.’ And 
the life-work is not an Organum after all! 
A few dozens of readers will read a few 
pages of presentation copies, will admire 
hugely, and then complain of head-ache. 

** Easy writing is sometimes hard read- 
ing,’ remarked Sheridan, yet this is the ex- 
ceptional case, for the easiest writing is to 
every body precisely the easiest reading. On 
this account is it best paid. Head-ache is not 
in it. Out upon the cant of profundity! You 
know all about the Greek digamma, therefore 
you, being profound, sneer at a sketcher of 
Athenian manners, because you fancy or are 
sure he does not. You are profound in the 
Saxon chroniclers, and detect a mistake in a 
picture of the Court of Alfred—hence your 
unmeasured vituperation of the ignorant pre- 
sumption of the delineator. You are deep 
in metaphysics, and a novelist marvels at 
mental phenomena as mysterious, of which 
you know a hundred theoretical explanations, 
and your lips are pleased when you call the 
novelist a shallow coxcomb. May Honour 
crown the attainments of all men. May 
Fame, like another Ophelia, give a meet 
flower to each of you--for your metaphysics, 
your Saxon, and your digamma. But would 
it not be well to keep your contempt to your- 
selves? Why, if contempt is the order of 
the day, should not you be contemned and 
sneered at for being ignorant of the popular 
arts of the imaginative sketcher?—-they have 
their uses as well as your acquirements. 
Gentle reader! if you are not profound, and 
say so, you are, in these days when every 
body is profound—a wonder, a miracle, and 
a good fellow. Soberly, to make society 
pleasant, a clause ought to have been intro- 
duced into the ‘* New Drainage Bill,” for 
clearing away the cant of profundity. Ven- 
erable bachelors of seventy, who stand with 
their backs to the chimneys of drawing- 





rooms, and advise ladies to marry none but 
men of sense as the only men they can hope 
to manage—are profound. Gentlemen with 
long hair flowing to their shoulders, and 
whiskers curled into ringlets, talk of the 
esthetic, and are profound. Profound on the 
mystery of life—the evils of the social sys- 
tem—the rights and privileges of humanity, 
are young ladies with sweet eyes, who have 
not found lovers or who have just quarrelled 
with them. Most cordially do we wish that 
the stars who reign over Fashion would re- 
quire all profound people to become agree- 
able. ‘To close our tirade with a recipe:— 
try every man pretending to profundity by 
this test,—does he express himself in the 
plainest Saxon words and idioms? If he 
does not, he may not be an impostor, but he 
has the look of one. ‘Translate his sentence 
into colloquial English, and you will soon 
know whether it explains any thing to you, 
and is a truth, or whether it evaporates into 
mere verbality, or, as the colours are peeled 
off, presents the old familiar face of a com- 
mon-place, and is a truism. Your true man 
cares only for truth, and cares little for pro- 
fundity or originality either, and therefore is 
he deepest, freshest, newest. 

Perseverance is another quality which is 
very conspicuous in the career of Sir E. L. 
Bulwer. He is a man of purpose. Unlike 
several others of great merit in their way, he 
has not jumped into success in any one of 
the departments in which he has sought it; 
this is a credit to him. All success comes 
to works, not on account of their merits in 
relation to the author, but for their suitable- 
ness to the taste, fashion, or want, of the 
moment. If an author is very different from 
the mob of gentlemen who read—is much 
deeper in thought or feeling—higher in tone 
or purpose, or merely in advance of the fash- 
ion, in short, if he is any thing the literary 
loungers of the clubs and circulating libraries 
are not prepared for, success will never be 
gained by him at a leap. When writers who 
have been crowned suddenly with the public 
applause fail in their future efforts, their ad- 
mirers wonder very unreasonably. A writer 
who has a perfect mastery of himself when 
only turned twenty, and in consequence of 
it is able to produce works which fit in with 
the humour of the day, has never had, and 
never is likely to have, much human nature 
in him to master. Minds with many ele- 
ments in them are not soon made up. 

Success won by effortfafter failures, is 
more honourable than lottery laurels. Not 
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merely does it display higher moral qualities 
—it often means the possession of richer re- 
sources. ‘he apprentice works of our great- 
est writers are in oblivion. Bulwer’s early 
efforts were all failures—the failures of a very 
clever man. His first novels, his first plays, 
his first speeches, his first poems—in fact, 
we know of nothing in which his hand had 
the knack to fit the popular taste by a single 
effort of its cunning. We know not a more 
resolute writer: of his perseverance his suc- 
cesses are the hard won fruits. Urged on 
by a passion for the excitement of labour, he 
has been successful partly from the progres- 
siveness of his faculties, and chiefly because 
he has willed it. He published a novel: 
people said it showed talent, but he would 
never be a popular novelist. He writes a 
novel io sell, and ** Pelham”’ is the rage. He 
delivered a speech in the House, and it is 
settled by the critics in Bellamy’s that he is 
a very smart writer, but never can be a speak- 
er. While often depreciating, in his works, 
the physical advantages on which oratorical 
success is dependent, he labours resolutely 
and obtains the ear of the House. When 
the ** Duchess de la Valliére”’ failed in a way 
which, however, in the case of any less for- 
tunate author would have been called success, 
all the critics, who refuse to estimate a man 
both by his stimulus and his acquisitions, 
agreed that his genius was narrative, and not 
dramatic. ‘+I am determined I will write 
an effectively theatrical play,’’ he seems to 
have said to himself. He works for a fort- 
night. A new play appears anonymously at 
Covent Garden. It is hailed. Crities allude 
disparagingly to the author of the ** Duchess 
de la Valliére’’ compared with the author of 
it, and acknowledge the advent of a dramatist 
fitted to surpass the best favoured of our wri- 
ters for the stage. ‘The ‘* Lady of Lyons” 
is acknowledged by Bulwer. If there was 
one thing settled by universal consent, it was 
that Sir Edward Bulwer was not a poet. 
Even his detractors now acknowledge his last 
publication of a volume of poems has made 
the decision a question. 

Sterne has said he would walk ten miles 
to kiss the hands of a reader who is pleased 
he knows not why and cares not wherefore. 
Now-a-days he would be spared the journey ; 
——a supply of hands could be had at the 
shop door of every circulating library. Criti- 
cism, both as a science and an art, scarcely 
exists; occasionally a noble paper is to be 
found in some of the periodicals which 
proves there are in the country men who 





have studied literature scientifically; but the 
books of Art which have instructed these 
writers are French and German, and not 
English: when it soars, English ‘Taste only 
asks for guides to picture galleries. Since 
the publication of ** Alison on ‘Taste,’’ no 
treatise on art published in England has 
achieved anything like general and European 
success. The science of the beautiful makes 
no distinct signs of its existence as a science 
in England. Germans and Frenchmen have, 
within the last ten years, achieved high repu- 
tations as critics by the publication of dis- 
tinct works, and even the reading public of 
England are acquainted with some of the 
productions and the merits (not to mention 
others) of Waagen and Villemain. Yet it 
is a very noble science, and England has 
produced very masterly criticisms. The fear 
of dulling delight by exploring its causes, the 
cant of an epicurean literary spirit which 
seeks merely to enjoy without aspiring after 
the higher and sterner joys of thought, has 
not prevented the appearance of papers and 
periodicals containing masterly explanations 
of the principles of the beautiful—papers, 
son.e of which have since been owned by 
Coleridge, Jeffrey, Wilson, Milman, Carlyle, 
and others of the light-bearers of the age. 

But some of the most popular writers of 
the day have won circulation by writing 
down to the lowest and largest class of read- 
ers. ‘They have been successful because 
they have been coarse and low-toned, but 
slightly removed in their principles of art 
from the standards not of the highest but of 
the meanest capacities. ‘To go about the 
streets and pick up all sorts of lachrymal and 
ludicrous things, to string them together, not 
on any principles of coherence with charac- 
ter and nature, with deep truth or ideal beau- 
ty, but in the way to be easiest read, has 
been all the art they have ever learned or 
practised. Seemingly informed by the cir- 
culating librarians that the mob of young 
ladies devour greedily descriptions of hang- 
ings and beheadings, melodramatic horrors, 
humour from the police reports, and pathos 
from the condemned cells, their whole art 
consists in stringing these together in tinsel- 
led and tawdry phraseology, a mastery of 
which is to be acquired by any extensive 
reader of fictitious literature. 

Of popular favourites Sir Lytton Bulwer 
is almost the only one who has tried to ele- 
vate as well as please the tastes of large 
masses of readers. He has perpetually 
spoken of Art as a noble and divine thing. 
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In his own practice he has not merely exem- 
plified higher artistic principles than these 
writers; he has always pointed attention to 
the noblest models. If his own works have 
not themselves descended from the highest 
empyrean of art, he has constantly directed 
the eyes of the multitude to look to the blue 
depths and the sunlit glories above for the 
manifestations of the godlike and immortal. 
Sir Lytton Bulwer has exhibited, in the 
eyes of the public, the spectacle of an author 
constantly improving himself. ‘The distance 
on the road to excellence is great between 
** Pelham” and ** Zanoni.”” You can judge 
better of what a man will become by the 
stimulus under which he acts, than by any- 
thing he has yet done. Our author seems 
possessed by a passion to succeed and excel. 
The powers of most men are greater than 
their aims. Their faculties are stronger than 
their perseverance. For one aspiring man 
who fails for want of intellectual faculties, 
ten fail for want of high motive and wise 
conduct in the use of their faculties. Intel- 
lectual power can be acquired illimitably. 
Failure is therefore generally more an error 
of time than a short-coming of weakness, 
Failure in a task beyond our present pow- 
ers is no evidence against future triumphs, 
though generally a sin against modesty and 
self-knowledge. If you wish to know what 
aman will be able to do, look less at the 
power of his faculties than at the strength of 
his will, since a strong will can sharpen the 
judgment and brighten the imagination. In- 
finitude alone seems to be the limit of his 
progress whose powers of will give him the 
mastery of his habits, and enable him to en- 
dure pain and conquer suffering in advanc- 
ing. We have said the self-improvement 
sought by Sir Lytton Bulwer has been to 
succeed and excel. This marks a superi- 
ority in him to the authors the works of 
whose boyhood surpass the fruits of their 
manhood, and in whom the boy is manlier 
than the man. Yet Sir Lytton Bulwer’s 
aims are notof the highest kind. To become 
a great mind the standard must not be suc- 
cess in the eyes of the low many, but in the 
esteem of the high few. Great minds are 
formed not by the passion to excel, but the 
aspiration for excellence. ‘Io surpass other 
men is not to reach excellence, the common 
and concrete is not the ideal and eternal stand- 
ard of success. Another barrier in the way of 
his achievement of greatness is his deference 
to the world. His soul is not brave enough 
for truth. Few men are quicker than he in 





catching and appreciating new truths. He 
quickly assimilates them to himself, but in 
doing so, he separates them from everything 
which a certain worldly shrewdness (which 
sits ill on a student of the beautiful) tells him 
might be injurious to their immediate ac- 
ceptance. 

We are now approaching Sir Lytton 
Bulwer’s greatest defect as an author—the 
source of the disapprobation and aversion 
heaped upon him by a large portion of the 
periodical press, in the shape of charges of 
falseness, affectation, coxcombry, and eflemi- 
nacy. ‘The most common shape of these 
accusations is to say Bulwer is not a manly 
writer. ‘This impression is an effect of his 
style, which most men do not remove from 
their minds by a careful study of the great 
extent and vigour of his faculties and acquire- 
ments. Persons, greatly his inferiors in en- 
ergy, industry, and knowledge, think them- 
selves entitled to sneer at him as a fribble; 
they point to certain airs of foppery and 
finery in his modes of expression, and infer- 
ring that he is not a fine fellow, despise him 
as a fine gentleman. ‘To these men our 
praises of him will appear monstrous, since 
to them he is only a remarkable specimen 
of the man-millinery style of composition. 
Such persons will tell you gravely that his 
philosophy consists in beginning certain 
words with capital letters which nobody else 
would think of thus honouring. ‘The pretty 
affectation of personifying all sorts of abstrac- 
tions is made in this way to cost him very 
dear when assumed to be intended for admi- 
rable exhibitions of the Profound and the 
New! 

Part of the abuse lavished on him is 
caused by the frankness with which he has 
frequently spoken of himself. Without be- 
ing superior to the cant of humility, by which 
many authors speak of their own labours as 
utterly worthless, he has spoken of his own 
aspirations, and resented depreciatory attacks 
with considerable publicity. Few young 
men have ever proved to be worth much 
who have not, when resisting detraction, 
thought and talked of themselves in what 
have seemed to be boasts. The boasts of 
some young men are not ironically, but really 
the most important parts of their biography. 
They are their vows and pledges to the fu- 
ture; they are the first announcements of the 
dreams to be realized in their lives. Boasts 
from young men of strong will, often are 
shadows of great deeds to come; the modes- 
ty of young men who have no extravagan- 
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cies in their aspirations is often mere cunning 
worldliness, and consequently a cause of me- 
diocrity. Bacon, at twenty-two, called his 
logical discoveries ** Partus ‘Temporis Maxi- 
mus.’’ Milton, in a political pamphlet, told 
Europe he would write a great poem yet. 
Young Shakspeare, in his sonnet, celebrated 
his own power of conferring immortality. A 
man knows the strength of his mind as well 
as the strength of his body, and what it may 
be trained to. Assuredly all great genius is 
truly humble and modest ;—humble because 
conscious of littleness before ideal standards 
of excellence, and modest because this is the 
expression of such a consciousness in out- 
ward forms. ‘The charge of conceit, how- 
ever, is a thing to which every man exposes 
himself who does not speak of himself after 
certain prudential fashions. Sir Walter Scott 
had, during his lifetime, the credit with the 
general public of being modest as great. His 
mode of speaking of himself in his own per- 
son was uniformly humble; he spoke of 
most of his contemporaries as his betters, 
and conciliated even the prejudices against 
literature itself by calling it an idle trade. 
Secretly, however, he did not scruple to re- 
view himself, and mention, under the shelter 
of the anonymous, that, next to Shakspeare, 
no writer had given more pleasure to the 
public than Scott.* ‘The anonymous was a 
shield from envy. Besides, his publishers 
gave suppers to friendly critics, whose fa- 
voured ears were regaled, and their vanity 
pleased, by hearing read aloud the best pas- 
sages from each forthcoming novel. Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, though he has spoken hum- 
bly of himself, has not done so uniformly; 
he has defended himself in his own person 
openly and avowedly. Incapable of being 
concerned in his own praises, or of review- 
ing himself, he has shown a conspicuous 
care for his own reputation, and has conse- 
quently furnished appearances on which his 
enemies have called him a quack. Really 
less of a political partisan than Scott, he has 
before all the world appeared as a party man. 
Living constantly in London, he has avoided 
the charlatanerie of occasional performance 
in the character of the lion of the literary 
coteries. Scott kept his partisanship to the 
correspondents with whom it was safe, or 
showed it secretly by his subscriptions to the 
scandalous ** Beacon”’ newspaper. When he 
did visit London, his appearance was an ad- 





* Sec his review of the “ Tales of my Landlord,” 
published by Lockhart in his “ Miscellaneous Wri- 





tings.” 


vent. A very skilful management of quacke- 
ries prevented Scott from seeming a quack, 
Bulwer is not a very real writer. ‘Try to 
form an acquaintance with any one of his 
characters, and you find they are people you 
cannot geton with. Now and then you see 
the features of a real man or woman caught 
and rendered accurately. Such is ‘l’emple- 
ton, in ** Ernest Maltravers,’’ in almost all 
his characteristics, except the poetical terms 
on which he lives with his wife. Alice her- 
self, we are told, is a portrait. But both are 
idealized out of humanity. It would task 
one’s credulity to believe in such a couple, 
even on the evidence and report of a spe- 
cial commission. . Yet no writer of the day 
makes more remarks evidently taken from 
real life. In Art there are two inseparable 
things—the Real and the Ideal-—-which he 
seems to have severed. ‘Throughout his 
works he is perpetually putting them in op- 
position to each other. He often slights the 
Real for the sake of the Ideal. We submit 
they are only aspects of one thing. He talks 
lightly of writers who merely describe what 
they have seen and known. Let us confess 
we do not very well understand what writers 
would be at who sever these things. By the 
Real we mean conceptions of Life viewed in 
reference to ‘Truth: by the Ideal, concep- 
tions of Life viewed in reference to Art. 
Truth and Art do not differ. Art is beauti- 
ful ‘Truth. Express the result of Evidence, 
and you have Truth. Represent your con- 
ceptions of the Beautiful, and you have Art. 
Delineate ‘Truth, the delineation is the real: 
portray Beauty, and the portraiture is the 
Ideal. ‘The Ideal is Artistic Reality. Let 
it not be dreamed that Genius is restrained 
by being chained to Reality. The most 
ethereal fancies, the loveliest creatures of 
dreams, are as much realities—they are as 
much things which belong to human nature 
as are the grossest materialities. Pick out 
the realities suitable to the purposes of Art, 
and these are the Ideal. The pebble-gatherer 
picks up from the beech those stones only 
which are adapted by their brilliant colours 
and varied lustre in the sun, for the purposes 
and the polish of the lapidary. The material 
philosophy which has so much to answer 
for, has struck out of composition many most 
powerful realities. Sir Lytton Bulwer is by 
far too active in his sympathies not to have 
entered into the protest against the hardness 
of this philosophy which forms so marked a 
feature in this age. Hence the error of 
which we are speaking in the application and 
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working out of his principles of Art. He 
protests against a material reality, and his 
protest assumes the shape of eulogies on the 
Ideal and disparagements of the Real, as if 
a sublime, beautiful, tender, or humorous 
Reality were not the great Ideal. Truth 
hands to Art the materials of the Ideal. 

The worst quality of a man is generally 
but the reverse side of his best quality. In 
the case of Bulwer he towers over all his 
contemporaries among the novelists because 
he does embody a philosophy in his fictions. 
Those who do not distinguish between thin- 
ness and shallowness of thought have of 
course formed a disparaging estimate of 
his philosophical acquirements. We cannot 
share it. We know men who have master- 
ed more of the great teachers of systematic 
thought, but we have not been struck with 
any feebleness in grappling, or obtuseness 
in seizing, any of the principles with which 
he deals. Of course we confine these re- 
marks to the works of his manhood. Com- 
monplace enough he certainly has tricked 
out in finery. ‘That he has been a discoverer 
of truth he never pretended. ‘There is a 
lower merit still which he has not. Good 
service, has been done by several writers 
who have interpreted to their countrymen 
some of the ideas of the best discoverers of 
principles on the continent. ‘This he has 
not done. He has not in any way gone 
a-head of the better instructed among the 
men who concern themselves with philoso- 
phy. But what no other imaginative writer 
has done is his high praise; while distan- 
cing all competitors on the stage and in the 
libraries, he has kept himself abreast of his 
age in acquiring, assimilating, and embody- 
ing the freshest principles of philosophy. 

Abstractions of a very noble order he has 
clothed and delineated in a way full of mas- 
tery of them, and full of beneficial influence 
on practical life. He has always aimed at 
weaving the results of systematic thought 
into his tales. Political enemies and hostile 
critics abuse him as a chief of the Newgate 
literature—because Paul Clifford was a high- 
wayman and Eugene Aram an_ assassin. 
But the horrors of the subjects are with him 
subordinate to his philosophical purposes. 
In ‘Eugene Aram” he tries to show how, 
in certain states of minds ordinarily benevo- 
lent, the very subtleties of morals may mo- 
mentarily betray the good into crime when 
temptation and opportunity conspire. ‘To 
describe a man g'fted—noble .in much— 
formed for greatness in all things—bewilder- 





ed into crime while speculating upon virtue— 
is surely a becoming subject for the pen of 
the teacher of human nature, who uses the 
novel as the vehicle for his lessons. ‘To de- 
rive such a theme from a condemned cell is 
not to use Newgate in any way unworthy of 
genius. ‘* Ernest Maltravers’”’ is the appren- 
ticeship of genius to practical life. What- 
ever differences of opinion may be entertain- 
ed respecting its execution, it seems impos- 
sible to deny it the merit of belonging to a 
higher order of art than any other novel of 
the day. Men who have devoted their lives 
to philosophy have, we know, been delight- 
ed to find so much of the philosophy of the 
formation of character clearly and beautifully 
wrought into a work of fiction. But his no- 
blest work of this excellence is ‘* Zanoni.”’ 
This work has not probably been run after 
by the herds of the libraries like its inferiors ; 
but it has diminished greatly the numbers of 
those who felt themselves entitled to sneer 
at his shallowness. We do not expect to 
hear much longer from honest people the 
Opinion that he is incapable of more than a 
very clever and sympathising adaptation of 
other people’s ideas to express commonplace 
sentiments. ‘To many it has been a sur- 
prise and a delight. A certain worldliness 
of tone which is found in most of our author’s 
works had given to many an impression of a 
low moral tone of mind. Many pages of 
platitudes and trash, the products of hasty 
composition, had fixed the opinion in many 
that he was superficial. By the way,— 


“ How it comes let doctors tell;’’ 


but writers, avowedly slow and careful in 
their habits of writing, publish platitudes as 
well as quick and off-hand men. ‘* Zanoni’’ 
illustrates a noble doctrine taken from the 
depths of human nature. Complaints may 
be made of faults in the narrative, and in the 
working out of the doctrine. But still great 
excellences are left—and a noble work. To 
meet with such an allegory—to be fed with 
such doctrine—many of those whose praises 
are best worth having, rightly think an event 
to remember and be thankful for, all one’s 
life after. 

We have heard some persons say they 
have not seen the meaning of the allegory. 
People with as good eyes as others often 
connot see the figures in drawings such as 
used to puzzle the gazers at the printsellers’ 
windows some years ago. ‘There is some- 
what of accident init. ‘The shades of mean- 
ing we see, are briefly these :—Every aspi- 
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rant after a higher life than one of the ordi- 
nary routine is met at the very outset by the 
Dweller of the ‘Threshold—or the Demon of 
Conventional life. This is the ‘fear of 
men”’ of the Bible. Every outlet to a life of 
knowledge, art, or goodness, is beset by this 
monster. Hideous, active, vindictive, terri- 
fic, this evil thing is the first and greatest an- 
tagonist. Love alone can subdue it. ‘To 
combat it you must not concern yourself 
with it, but against it, and defying it, you 
must struggle for the truth, the beauty, or 
the good after which you aspire—the elixir 
of immortality for which you pant. ‘This is 
a doctrine which men never more needed 
than in the present day to be taught not only 
extensively but still more intensively. Many 
kindred truths are indirectly enforced. Waldo 
Emerson is honoured for preaching this doc- 
trine dogmatically. Honour be to Lytton 
Bulwer for teaching it allegorically. ‘To Sir 
Robert Peel great credit is due for trying to 
elevate the Christian House of Commons to 
the dignity of the Heathen sentiment of living 
for future fame. Sir Edward Bulwer has the 
high merit of having written a novel to help 
the aspirations of the followers of science and 
art. ‘Io present the conflicts of all aspirants 
after real greatness, as he has done, in a day 
of money grubbers, is at once a work of true 
genius and a noble service to civilization. 
We have said his publication of ** Eva” 
has at least raised the question previously 
decided against him, whether he is a poet or 
not. ‘lo some the fact that it is a question 
seems decisive in the negative. Some per- 
sons are of opinion that whenever, after a 
writer’s meaning is fully understood, it is still 
matter of reasoning and discussion whether 
he is a poet or not, he will be found to be 
wanting in the characteristic peculiarity of 
association which constitutes the poet. Pas- 
sages of real poetry, according to this opin- 
ion, are so suffused with feeling, which lords 
it over the associations, that the reader un- 
hesitatingly cries out, ‘this is a poet.” In 
such cases the critic, if his cold heart warms 
not to the emotion, and if his philosophy 
does not enable him to understand ‘what he 
cannot feel, will be apt to complain, not of 
the prose, but of the exaggeration, the mys- 
ticism, the nonsense of the versifier. Cri- 
tics, we may remark, have an apt phrase for 
their censure in these cases, and say “this 
is prose run mad.’”? Whenever a critic fails 
in seeing the rationale of a poem, it imme- 
diately becomes madness to him. When 


is emotional, does it seem irrational. If ex- 
pressive of feelings finer and higher than the 
herd of critics can enter into, the chances are 
in proportion increased of its progress being 
slow and difficult towards fame. Because 
the rationale of the poems of Shelly was 
more remote from the common opinions of 
his age, than the strains of thought in the 
poems of Byron—just on account of the pre- 
dominance of his purely poetic qualities, was 
he slower in acquiring the name of poet? 
Byron awoke one fine morning and found 
himself famous. Not until many years after 
Shelley had sunk beneath the waves of the 
Mediterranean did that great genius receive 
his literary coronet. 

The most general cry of ‘* this is a poet” 
we ever remember was in favour of Robert 
Montgomery. His most judicious critics did 
not say, this is prose they said, this is non- 
sense; an opinion now as general as the first 
applause. Poems which chime in with com- 
mon opinions will always bring their authors 
the readiest cries of this description. Still it 
is true that much of the best poetry the world 
has received has met with spontaneous ap- 
preciation; if the reader or critic is a man of 
large and delicate sympathies, and if he can 
neither see the thought, nor respond to the 
feeling, nor admire the imagery, the chances 
are very great against the poet. He fails of 
immediate success. This will never do, was 
the curt and decisive sentence of the clever- 
est reviewers who sat in judgment on the 
best poems of Wordsworth, but the poet, by 
proving that his poetry ought to do, created 
a race of critics who see with his eyes, and 
reverence him as one of the greatest of poets. 
We can depone that the following passage 
from ‘Eva’? has made several intelligent 
persons exclaim ‘this is poetry.”” We must 
introduce the extract by telling the true story 
of Light and Darkness. An idiot boy is 
restored to reason by the sweet and kind care 
of the beautiful Eva, and the love with which 
she inspires him. She however is wooed, 
won, and wed by a brilliant stranger. Jeal- 
ousy completes the development of the intel- 
lect begun by affection and kindness. ‘The 
husband of Eva is a villain already wed to 
another; he deserts her and her child. Our 
extract is 


““THE INFANT BURIAL, 
“To and fro the church bell swinging, 


Heavily heaving to and fro; 
Sadly go the mourners, bringing 





this is the case, just in proportion as a poem 
Vo. Il.—Marcn, 1843. 26 


Dust to join the dust below. 
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Through the church aisle, lighted dim, 

Chaunted knells the ghostly hymn, 

Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla! 

Mother! flowers that bloom’d and perish’d 
Strew’d thy path the bridal day ; 

Now the bud thy grief has cherish’d, 
With the rest has pass’d away! 

Leaf that fadeth—bud that bloometh, 
Mingled there, must wait the day 

When the seed the grave entombeth 
Bursts to glory from the clay. 

Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla! 

Happy are the old that die, 

With the sins of life repented ; 

Happier they whose parting sigh 

Breaks a heart, from sin prevented ! 

Let the earth thine infant cover 

From the cares the living know; 

Happier than the guilty lover— 

Memory is at rest below! 

Memory, like a fiend, shall follow, 

Night and day the steps of crime; 

Hark! the church bell, dull and hollow, 

Shakes another sand from time! 

Through the church aisle, lighted dim, 

Chaunted knells the ghostly hymn; 

Hear it, false one, where thou fliest, 

Shriek to hear it when thou diest— 

Dies ire, dies illa, 

Solvet seclum in favilla!” 

The end of the story is, that the reason of 
Eva is in turn clouded, and her last hours 
are watched over by him who owed his in- 
tellect to her care. 

Poetry is emotional composition. Thought, 
truth, reason, ideas, logic, are in the compo- 
sition, but the emotion lords it over them. 
Imagery, pictorial conceptions, are subsidi- 
ary to the emotion. Poetry is generally mu- 
sical, because this form of expression is 
agreeable to the emotions. Poetry is dis- 
tinguished from eloquence by the predomi- 
nance of the emotional over the logical part 
of the composition. ‘Though eloquence is 
logic on fire, it is still logic. ‘The orator 
is most concerned, after all, about the propo- 
sition; the poet cares chiefly for the emo- 
tion. Yet poetry does not often express the 
most excited state of the emotions. Poetry 
is generally the musical expression of the 
subsidence of the emotions. In their great- 
est heights they can seldom be expressed 
musically. When the Hebrew king had 
just lost his son, he could only cry, ‘* Absa- 
lom, my son! my son!” But Constance, 
after she had for days indulged the luxury 
of grief, is justly as beautifully exhibited, 
delineating in poetry her mournful fancies 
respecting her pretty Arthur. 

Poetry, we have said, most frequently ex- 
presses the subsidence of the emotions. ‘T’o 





illustrate this, we quote two poems by our 
author, in one of which we think he has 
failed, chiefly because he has tried to express 
the very highest state of emotion. ‘They 
are both love poems. 


“THE ASSURANCE. 


“T am loved, I am loved—Jubilate! 
Hark! hark! how the happy note swells, 
To and fro from the fairy bells, 

With which the flowers melodiously 

To their banquet-halls invite the bee! 

He is loved, he is loved—Jubilate ! 


The Echo at rest on her mountain-keep, 

Murmurs the sound in her broken sleep— 

He is loved, he is loved—Jubilate! 

And those gossips, the winds, have come to scout 

What the earth is so happy about, 

And they catch the sound, and circle it round— 

He is loved, he is loved—Jubilate ! 

And the Rivers, whom all the world must know, 

— in love with the stars ever since they could 
ow, 

With a dimpled cheek and a joyous sigh, 

Whisper it up to the list’ning sky, 

He is loved, he is loved—Jubilate ! 


It is not the world that I knew before; 
Where is the gloom that its glory wore? 
Not a foe could offend, or a friend betray, 
Old Hatred hath gone to his grave to-day ! 
Hark! hark! his knell we toll, 

Here’s to the peace of his sinful soul! 

On the earth below, in the heaven above, 
Nothing is left us now but love. 

Love, love, honour to love, 

I am loved, I am loved—Jubilate !” 


With due submission, this seems a very 
unnatural poem. Every man who can com- 
prehend what delirious exhilaration means, 
will not need to go beyond the first words— 


*T am loved, I am loved—Jubilate !” 


Only very few men, we fancy, could get up 
their Latin in such circumstances. Jubilate 
would be too ecclesiastical, and a good Eng- 
lish huzza! would come more readily. The 
language of high excitement is always in the 
dialect most natural to the sufferer. Medical 
men remark that, when suffering extreme 
pain, their patients, however polished they 
may be, invariably express themselves in the 
provincial dialect, or brogue of their earliest 
youth. ‘The radiant face and dancing eyes 
of a person who had just received the assur- 
ance of being loved, would not, we fancy, be 
accompanied by the expression—Jubilate. 
*“ Hark ! hark! how the happy note swells, 

To and fro from the fairy bells, 

With which the flowers melodiously 

To their banquet-halls invite the bee !” 

This pretty fancy of flowers using fairy 

belis to invite the bees to dinner is a little 
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incomprehensible. That these bells should 
eatch the note, ** he is loved! he is loved!’ 
and talk Latin—Jubilate!—is, we confess, 
altogether beyond our sympathies. ‘The 
echo is the next sympathiser with the lover, 
and, to oblige him, murmurs the proposition 
in his sleep. Next the winds circle it round, 
the rivers whisper the fact to the sky, gloom 
is fled from the world, old Hatred is buried, 
and the funeral service duly performed over 
him—not to mention a purgatorial offering 
whichis made for his soul. Now, as thoughts, 
these are so very commonplace, that a man 
like our author could not use them if he had 
not garnished them with conceits yet more 
unnatural to the vivid emotion he wishes to 
express. ‘The winds are gossips in quest of 
news. We are let into a secret about the 
rivers—the tell-tale poet says they have long 
been in love with the stars. ‘To portray the 
feelings of a lover when assured of the re- 
turn of his passion was the object of the 
poem. It fails because unreal. No lover, 
however he might fancy all nature sympa- 
thised with him, ever did indulge, at such a 
time, in forming conceits about echoes, rivers, 
stars, or hatred. Never was, we venture to 
say, any man musical in the expression of 
his first burst of joy. Lyrical poets have sel- 
dom ventured to express this delirious state 
of feeling, it is scarcely fitted for the drama- 
tist. When the full heart broods on the 
sweetness of its assurance, a state of mind 
exists which is more genial and suited to 
musical and poetical utterance. Perhaps the 
whole idea of such loud talk about such a 
sweet secret is out of nature. In such cases 
the heart alone knows its own joy. We as- 
cribe the failure in this instance, and the 
similar faults in his prose writings, to the 
injurious influence of his misapprehensions, 
already adverted to, of the function of the 
Real in Art. ‘They are the penalties he pays 
for believing an avoidance of the literal fact 
to be an imperative condition in the art, whe- 
ther of the poet er painter. ‘To our judg- 
ment, the great artists seem to have looked 
at the literal fact with eyes for everything 
expressive in it. ‘They have copied it to a 
hair. ‘The literalness they have transformed 
and glorified by the amount of expressiveness 
they have seen in it, and delineated from it. 
Reality is full of the most startling effects; 
and instead of the writer who sees them be- 
ing unsound, it is the man of dull, tame, and 
colourless uniformity who is false. 

“Love at First Sight” is a trite enough 
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very beautifully expressed in the fancies of 
the poem which follows: 


“ LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


** Into my heart a silent look, 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 
The light of summer skies. 
The First-born Love was in that look; 
The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes. 
My life, like some lone, solemn spot, 
A spirit passes o’er, 
Grew instinct with a glory not 
In earth or heaven before. 
Sweet trouble stirred the haunted spot, 
And shook the leaves of every thought ; 
Thy presence wandered o’er! 


My being yearned, and crept to thine, 
As if in times of yore; 

Thy soul had been a part of mine, 
Which claimed it back once more. 
Thy very self no longer thine, 

But merged in that delicious life, 
Which made us one of yore! 


There bloomed beside thee forms as fair, 
There murmured tones as sweet, 

But round thee breathed th’ enchant«d air, 
Twas life and death to meet. 

And, henceforth, thou alone wert fair, 
And, though the stars had sung for joy, 
Thy whisper only sweet!” 


The description with which Eva opens is 
sweet and graceful: 


“THE MAIDEN’S HOME. 


* A cottage in a peaceful vale; 

A jasmine round the door : 

A hill to shelter from the gale; 
A silver brook before. 

Oh sweet the jasmine’s buds of snow, 
In mornings soft with May, 

And sweet in summer’s silent glow, 
The brooklet’s merry play; 

But sweeter in that lonely place 
To God it must have been, 

To see the Maiden’s happy face 
That b’essed the home within! 

Without the porch, you heard at noon 
A voice that sang for glee ; 

Or mark’d the white neck glancing down, 
The book upon the knee.” 


Descriptive poetry has been so much in 
vogue of late years, that it has been the most 
abundant and predominant kind of it. In 
novels and dramas, description of scenery 
has long been prominent to a degree which 
would have astonished the poets of the Eliza- 
bethan era. Vulgar readers have learnt to 
confound poetry with descriptions of land 
and sea scenes, and the sort of description 
most praised and prolific has been the least 
poetic kind. It has been description by 





subject, but the recollection of the emotion is 





pictorial phrases. A descriptive writer may 
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delineate a scene to his readers by doing two 
things. He may enumerate the features of 
the scene or he may express the emotions 
it excites. Now the description most in 
fashion at present is the enumeration of the 
features. ‘The describer just makes a cata- 
logue of the objects of which the scene is 
made up. An auctioneer, and a poet of this 
sort, go to work in the same way, and each 
uses the phraseology of his craft. 

As a descriptive writer Sir Lytton Bulwer 
seems to often to content himself with the 
style which takes least trouble—witness the 
description given by Claude Melnotte, in the 
‘* Lady of Lyons,”’ of his villa by the lake of 
Como, and the long one of the shipwreck in 
the ** Sea Captain.” 

We know not whether or not our readers 
will join us in the opinion, but ‘The Pope 
and the Beggar’’ appears to us striking and 
picturesque. 


“THE POPE AND THE BEGGAR. 
** The Desires the Chains, the Deeds the Wings.” 


“‘T saw a soul beside the clay it wore,- 

When reign’d that clay the Hierarch-sire of Rome; 

A hundred priests stood, ranged the bier before, 
Within St. Peter’s dome ; 


And all was incense, solemn dirge, and prayer, 

And still the soul stood sullen by the clay: 

*O Soul, why to thy heavenlier native air 
Dost thou not soar away ?’ 


And the Soul answered, with a ghastly frown, 

‘In what life loved, death finds its weal or woe; 

Slave to the clay’s Desires, they drag me down 
To the clay’s rot below !’ 


It spoke, and where Rome’s Purple Ones reposed, 
They lower’d the corpse ; and downwards from the 
sun 
Both Soul and Body sunk, and Darkness closed 
Over that twofold one! 


Without the church, unburied on the ground, 
There lay in rags, a Beggar newly dead ; 
Above the dust, no holy priest was found, 

No pious prayer was said! 


But round the corpse unnumbered lovely things, 
Hovering, unseen by the proud passers by, 
Form’d, upward, upward, upward, with bright 
wings, 
A ladder to the sky! 


‘And what are ye, O Beautiful?’ ‘ We are,’ 

Answered the choral cherubin, ‘ His Deeps!’ 

Then his Soul, sparkling sudden as a star, 
Flashed from its mortal weeds, 


And, lightly passing, tier on tier, along 

The gradual pinions, vanish’d like a smile ; 

Just then, swept by the solemn visaged throng 
From the Apostle’s pile. 


‘Knew ye this Beggar?” ‘Knew! a wretch, who 


died 





Under the curse of our good Pope, now gone!’ 





SIR LYTTON BULWER. 


‘ Loved ye that Pope ?’? ‘ He was our Church’s pride, 
And Rome’s most holy Son !’ 


Then did I muse. 
blind 
In scorn or love! In what unguest of things, 
Desires or Deeds—do rags and purple find 
The fetters or the wings !” 


Such are men’s judgments;— 


Our author often subjects himself to the 
charge of writing for effect. When this is 
the case, the meaning is that the thing was 
not done well. The art did not hide itself 
in nature, else the idea of aims and failures 
never could have occurred. People do not 
say it was done for effect if the effort suc- 
ceeds. Add to this idea of aims come short 
of, the belief that the motives for the attempt 
are unworthy and contemptible, and you 
have what is commonly called affectation. 
T’o the latter charge his literary attempts are 
seldom justly amenable, because his literary 
ambition is in itself a noble aspiration. But 
he often seems to strain after effect. ‘The 
richness of his imagery and the solemnity 
of his tone are more than correspondent to 
the thought. 

In the English language there is not, per- 
haps, a more interesting writer than Bulwer. 
His narratives never fail in carrying his 
readers along with him. ‘The reason is, he 
never narrates dialectically. His story is 
guided by regard for the emotions he wishes 
to excite. Itis not a dry, dull, formal, head- 
ache-giving chain of causation—a romance 
of abstractions—one hard iron link coming 
after another, of causes and effects. He 
knows well that a man, or a book, or a story, 
or a character, is interesting just in propor- 
tion to the amount of human nature and emo- 
tion there is in it. He has a greatcommand 
over the affections. His stories soon lay 
hold of the feelings, and henceforward, until 
they are at an end, there is no laying down 
his books. ‘* The Lay of the Beacon” is a 
poem which displays this merit, and many 
others. We know not who is to be called a 
poet if the title is withheld from its author. 

Sir Lytton will bear with us if we are mis- 
taken in the remarks we feel compelled to 
make on his bearing in his profession as a 
literary man. We think this somewhat un- 
dignified. He is, we are informed, the 
younger son of a Norfolk family of good 
squirely repute. Now, an impression has 
been derived from what he has himself writ- 
ten, that he wishes to set himself above the 
literary brotherhood, by intimating his pos- 
session of a squirely title to rank above them. 
His squirely equals see that he claims for 
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himself a superiority to them, on the grounds | affect to despise the followers of literary pur- 


of his literary eminence. If he has often 
been treated like the bat, and attacked by 
both the swallows and the mice, this impres- 
sion may explain the fact. ‘The squires at- 
tack him as not one of them, the men of let- 
ters as not a fellow with them. He is in 
collision, therefore, with the spirit of both 
classes. Often and eloquently has he ex- 
patiated on the noble pursuit of letters. No 
squire, after reading him, can fancy that our 
author deems the pleasant business of living 
on rents equal in dignity to (what Prince 
Albert called, in words which are one of 
many similar signs of the age,) ** the grand 
career of elevating the human mind.” A 
circumstance alleged in proof of his bringing 
an undue estimate of squirehood into the 
republic of letters is the motive he is said to 
have assigned for becoming Editor of the 
‘* New Monthly Magazine’’—to show that a 


gentleman might occupy such a position. If | 


true, the motive was most pitiful—the affec- 
tation mournful in a man of a greatly gifted 
and truly generous nature. 

In his ** England and the English,’’ Mr. 
Bulwer drew a most exaggerated and a most 
false picture of the contempt in which the 
lettered class were held in comparison with 
the moneyed class in this country. He and 
others agreeing with him ery out against the 
struggle for riches as the national vice of 
England. According to them all honour is 
here given to wealth, and wealth alone. Now 
our observations go flat in the face of this no- 
tion. Money does not buy for anybody the 
highest honour, nor admit any one into the 
best society of any kind in England. Roths- 
child was not lamented by any portion of 
the English public. Respect never invested 


the late Duchess of St. Alban’s. ‘The best | 


society, in no sense—neither the hereditary 
nor the personal aristocracy of London, ever 
courted him or her. If either of them ever 
came into contact with any members either 
of the high nobility, the leaders of fashion, or 
the established celebrities of science, litera- 
ture, or art, it was only to encounter ‘the 
cold shoulder.”” All the social respect ever 
paid to Rothschild would not equal the hom- 
age Scott received in a single day in this com- 
mercial metropolis. 

But granting to Mr. Bulwer that the fact 
was as he stated it: proclaiming that the lite- 
rary class are universally contemned is not 
the way to make them universally respected. 
A report that they are despised never yet 
raised any men. ‘There is one class who 
26* 





suits—the very vulgar rich, who, we affirm, 
are themselves despicable in the eyes of all 
other Englishmen. ‘Tradesmen cringe to 
them for their custom—ostlers, waiters, and 
menials for what they can get; but respect 
does not follow their money. If destitute of 
personal qualities entitling them to respect, a 
glance of practised eyes detects the defect, 
and the vulgar gesture of contempt is certain 
to succeed the servile cringe even in the low- 
est ranks. Literary gentlemen! please to 
respect your Own nest. 

Literary men are not thought adventurers 
in any disreputable sense, nor do they de- 
serve as a class any contempt. ‘The average 
of morality and usefulness is as high among 
them as in any profession. ‘To be a high- 
minded journalist asks more virtue than per- 
haps any other profession requires, and, we 
maintain, as many noble spirits are to be found 
among them as in any pursuit whatever. A 
foolish distinction is made between the cele- 
brated authors, including reviewers, and the 
writers for the daily and weekly newspapers, 
as if they were not the same persons. But 
we say that no men are more truly honoured 
in our day than are the men of letters, with- 
out relation to their modes of publication, who 
have done good work for civilization. Eng- 
lishmen are not blind, deaf, and insensate. 
‘They know great power is used for good by 
journalists, and they honour them for it. Un- 
doubtedly journalists are despised. Every- 
body is. Contempt goes all round. Every- 
body despises everybody. Lord John Rus- 
sell says no men are more hardly dealt with 
for their faults than lords. Certainly lords 
have plenty of despisers. Men wincing 
under the whips of journalists certainly 
speak ill of them. But in the real opinion 
entertained by intelligent persons no profes- 
sion is more honoured in England at this 
hour than that of the Press. ‘This is what 
our ears and eyes tell us—they may be 
wrong. We, meanwhile, think literary men 
only want to be organized to get all they de- 
serve. 

Our observations support the conviction 
that no man, by merely belonging to any 
other profession whatever, enjoys a higher 
social position, or so high a one, as writers 
in the best magazines and reviews. A seat 
in parliament gives a man precedence, but 
not more consideration either of the good or 
the bad kind. True, every young man who 
devotes himself to literature is asked why he 
does not go to the Bar--to which gold is 
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continually flowing, and on the horse-hair 
wigs before which, coronets every now and 
then descend. But the argument never is— 
Law is reckoned more honourable than Lite- 
rature; society deems the Bar nobler than 
the Press. Let him say he does not want to 
be rich, nor does he deem a legal coronet 
equal to serving civilization by his pen, and 
no one will retort that he intends to spend 
his life in ignobler pursuits than those of 
Westminster Hall. A young literary man 
is advised to go to the Bar for avowedly low 
and worldly reasons—to win a fortune or a 
title. His friends think, if he went to the 
Bar, the Bench and the Peerage would be 
merely the position assigned to him by the 
specific gravity of his talents. To create 
what becomes the public opinion of a na- 
tion is great work. The discussion and deci- 
sion of what future legislation shall enact is 
the daily business of the man of letters. No 
one capable of distinguishing the right hand 
from the left deems the function of the jour- 
nalist so low as that of a mere parliamentary 
voting machine. ‘The Legislature does what 
the Press bids it. In these days literary 
men are the authors of the moral life of na- 
tions. ‘Their work is the highest done by 
men. A manly doctrine respecting dignity 
is aboad—dignity consists in work,-—what a 
man does and makes for others. Authors are 
makers of the truthful and the beautiful. 
Civilization is their work. Civilization con- 
sists of their best thoughts. From meanness 
and wrong they wrest good to bless the 
lives of men. Glimmerings of these facts 
have always dawned onclear minds. ‘Tell 
him his soul lives in an alley’’—was the re- 
tort of the Poet to the King. It has always 
been more or less consciously known of men 
of genius that their souls fill thrones. But 
our remarks include mere authors by profes- 
sion. ‘They at lowest are the merchants or 
craftsmen of knowledge. Certainly in real 
and unworldly public opinion the journalist 
or literary man is higher than the barrister. 
He is thought beforehand to be a person of 
greater talents, else he could not maintain 
himself by journalism at all. If successful 
he is more in the eye of the public than the 
most successful barrister. ‘The contempt at- 
tached to the Bar sophistries and the Bar 
immoralities, bullying, exaggeration, down- 
right lying, does not apply to him. His own 
party deem him a servant of right and patri- 
otism. The journalist is not believed to be 
at the call of any attorney, and ready to 
repeat his lies for a few guineas. Even 





calumny does not accuse him of selling his 
intellect and his eloquence cheaply and open- 
ly. He does not spend thirty years of man- 
hood repeating attorneys’ lies for selfish ends. 
Month after month, daily, weekly, or quar- 
terly, the successful journalist is the instruc- 
tor of the most intelligent minds of his age. 
His audience is not a House of Lords, where, 
if there are thirty clever men, there are also 
nearly four hundred blockheads—nor a House 
of Commons, in which the clever and intel- 
ligent men amount to one hundred and the 
commonplace to five hundred—nor a Court 
of Law, in which there may be a dozen 
clever men, and the rest a vulgar crowd of 
briefless barristers, sharking attorneys, and 
their clerks. ‘The journalist has for auditors 
all the best men of these three audiences, and, 
besides, every mind in his country, and at 
length in Europe, who is watching the hill- 
tops of knowledge for the appearance of the 
breaking lights of civilization. High-minded 
gentlemen doubtless do make the Bar as 
noble a pursuit as it can be made. But we 
know some of the best, and noblest, and 
highest in rank of living barristers acknow- 
ledge their profession cannot be elevated to 
the position of our greatest journalists—for 
whose words Europe listens. ‘The Bar 
themes are meaner. ‘The very grandest sub- 
jects on which the Bar has had to display its 
talents of late years have been, which of two 
sects shall have an endowment, or which of 
two parties shall possess a mine. Its elo- 
quence has fallen on the public ear once or 
twice of late—in defence of a murderer—in 
eulogy of a pimp. General society, if not in 
propositions, in facts gives more real atten- 
tion to the journalist than to the most suc- 
cessful lawyer. He is more sought after. 
His appearance, history, and manners are 
more discussed. His presence in a room 
makes a greater sensation. He is the lion. 
He has more of the public love and good- 
will. His are the noisy plaudits of the 
many—his the incense of the praises of the 
few. A paragraph in a court corner of a 
newspaper is all a mere Peer receives on his 
death and burial—which in the case of a law 
lord becomes a biographical column. ‘The 
journalist is lamented in hundreds of notices. 
His autographs fetch high prices. In due 
time two or three goodly volumes are devo- 
ted to his life. His name becomes a part of 
the mental history of his age. ‘The cottage 
in which he was born or died becomes the 
shrine of the pilgrimages of the nineteenth 
century. ‘Io thousands the publication of 
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his works, the revelation of his doctrines, 
the descent of truths he brings from the 
higher regions of philosophy, appears bene- 
ficent, and beautiful, like Spring in the Greek 
ode when shining forth and scattering roses : 
Id ris execs pavivtos 
Xagites ‘eda Aevovo. 

To return to Sir Lytton Bulwer. We 
respectfully submit to those whose views of 
him we have combatted that they ought to 
reconsider their opinions. ‘I’o us he seems 
to have proved himself to be the most vari- 
ously gifted and accomplished of living Eng- 
lish authors ;—of all we know the man most 
likely yet to surpass himself; and to leave 
a name without a literary superior in his 
age. 

ORIGIN OF MILITARY UNIFORMS IN 
ASIA. 

The first trace of uniforms being adopted 
by particular corps or regiments in Asia, may 
be found on the occasion of a general review 
of the Tartar troops by their renowned em- 
peror, Timour, a short time previous to the 
commencement of the memorable campaign 
in which Bajazet-Ildirim, the Ottoman sove- 
reign, was taken prisoner. Mohammed-Sul- 
tan, ‘Timour’s favourite grandson, arrayed 
his troops in uniforms for that solemn occa- 
sion, and received the felicitations of ‘Timour 
upon the idea, which was shortly afterwards 
adopted with respect to the other portions 
of the army. Some squadrons of cavalry 
had red standards, saddles, scarfs, quivers, 
shields, and garments; and others yellow. 
A few were clad in white uniforms ; and two 
regiments wore coats of mail and curiasses. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

In Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Wur- 
temberg, Bavaria, Baden, Nassau, the minor 
German states, and even Hanover, the gov- 
ernment is assiduously watchful of the 
schools, and earnestly devoted to the process 
of improvement. Everywhere model schools 
are found to be supported and endowed by 
the state—both Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities vyeing with each other in devising 
the best methods of education, and the most 
promising institutions for this end. Very 
often Catholic and Protestant teachers are 
united in the same establishment. ‘Thus at 
Wiesbaden, in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, 
there is a splendid establishment for the 
children of the poor, containing one thou- 
sand three hundred individuals of both sexes, 


the males and females in separate rooms. 
The course of study is ample, copying de- 
signs in furniture, as well as singing from 
notes, being branches. About four-fifths are 
the children of Protestants, the rest Catho- 
lies. ‘The masters are ten Protestants, two 
Roman Catholics. The masters teach the 
Protestants in the school at stated hours their 
religion, when the Roman Catholics retire 
into a separate apartment, and their clergy 
come twice a day to instruct them in their 
religious duties: each child is obliged to at- 
tend the religious instruction that corres- 
ponds with the religion of his father. Nor- 
mal, or training schools, are established in 
this duchy, the masters of all the schools be- 
ing here educated, and at the expense of the 
state. There is a flourishing agricultural 
school in this duchy. 


From the London Court Journal. 


STANZAS. 


How blessed are the beautiful!—the world bows 
down to them, 

With sunshine and with melody the tide of life 
they stem; 

They meet the light of loving eyes, the low and 
thrilling tone, 

The homage of the willing heart, breathed forth at 
Beauty’s throne. 


How blessed are the gifted ones!—-the starry 
minds of earth, 

Crowned with the royalty of soul, the spirit’s con- 
scious worth; 

For silence waits upon their words with hushed 
and calm appeal, 

The winged words of thought and power, their 
lofty birthright’s seal. 


How blessed are the fondly-loved!—for the sweet 
and watchful care 

That hovers round their gentle steps, like a breath 
of heavenly air ; 

For all the wealth of tenderness, for life’s most en- 
vied dower, 

To win that gift of priceless love, the sad earth’s 
brightest flower ! 


Oh, far more blest! to whom the strength of such 
deep love is given, 

And the undying fount within, the sacred boon of 
Heaven,— 

To pour those healing waters forth, even though 
they flow in vain, 

And win from other bosoms nought but cold regard 
again. 


Even though the sad and humbled tears of wronged 
affections flow, 

There is a spell of soothing still in that indignant 
throe; 

The homage won from other hearts, the cup of joy 
and pride,— 

What is it to the sunny waves from holier springs 
supplied! 
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From Colburn’s United Service Journal for February. 


THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN 
EUROPE, 


Few of the many who speculate on the 
chances of a European war, ever take the 
trouble to inquire, what elements such an oc- 
currence would bring into action, or what the 
present state may be of the military establish- 
ments of the four great continental Powers. 

In looking to the present state of conti- 
nental politics, it will strike even the most 
superficial observer, that the status quo can- 
not long continue to exist, and that at this 
moment more than one casus belli exists in 
embryo. 

Under this impression we are led to be- 
lieve, that a comparative view of the military 
systems of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
France, may not be altogether devoid of in- 
terest; and we propose, as briefly as possi- 
ble, to sketch the peculiarities of each of their 
armies, dwelling more especially on such 
points as afford data to form a comparative 
estimate of their respective fitness for imme- 
diate service in the field. 

There exist in every army four grand ele- 
ments which constitute its strength and se- 
cure its efficiency ; and we shall have occa- 
sion to remark, that the armies of the above- 
named Powers contain these elements in very 
different proportions. ‘I'he conflicting opin- 
ions and estimates which are every day 
formed by apparently competent judges, as 
to the relative efficiency of the continental 
armies, serve to show that it is by no means 
an easy task to form a correct estimate on 
this subject; but we apprehend that much of 
this difficulty arises from our neglecting to 
consider separately the infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and etat major, or general staff, of 
the army which we select for the subject of 
our criticism. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that the 
four great powers are very differently cir- 
cumstanced as regards the elements of their 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and etat major; 
there is another matter deserving our atten- 
tion, no less than this, namely, the influence 
which the duration of service of the private 
soldier has on the efficiency of the whole 
army. A third point is the mode of recruit- 
ing; but to this we shall not have occasion 
to do more than allude, as it is pretty nearly 
alike for all four countries, namely, by the 
much abused and little understood system of 
conscription. We shall endeavour to point 





out how far these circumstances influence 
individually each of the four armies in ques- 
tion; and as they are nearest to us, let us 
commence with the French. 

‘There can be no hesitation in granting to 
the French soldier the good qualities of 
bravery, frugality, and intelligence; if he 
does not possess the physical powers of the 
German or Briton, he is, nevertheless, able 
to march as well, or perhaps better, than 
either, especially when rations are short; but 
certainly he possesses no other superiority. 

When Napoleon said that the fate of bat- 
tles depends on the feet of the infantry sol- 
dier, he only gave a different form to another 
of his maxims, ‘* Le secret le plus important 
de la guerre consiste ase rendre maitre des 
communications;’? and this secret depends 
farther on the accuracy of the information 
obtained by the etat major as to the physical 
conformation of the country which is the seat 
of war, a perfect acquaintance with which is 
indispensably necessary to the success of 
every strategical combination. It is in this 
branch of military science that the French 
army is, and always has been, pre-eminent: 
it is their superb ett major to which most of 
their successes have been owing. 

The campaigns of Napoleon exhibit, even 
more strikingly, a great superiority in stra- 
tegical disposition, than in the subsequent 
tactical handling of troops in the field, how- 
ever admirable this point of his generalship 
usually was. Hence we see the fate of a 
campaign often decided by a single battle, in 
which the French army often suffered more 
severely than their beaten adversary. ‘This 
was mainly to be attributed to the beautiful 
organization and perfect instruction of their 
etat major; but even without knowing any 
thing of the history of the French army, an 
attentive perusal of their military authors, 
would at once point out the forte of their mi- 
litary establishments. 

The French are an essentially military na- 
tion, (we must not confound the term mili- 
tary and warlike, which has a very different 
signification); it is this esprit militaire, and 
their excellent military literature, which ren- 
der it an easy matter to organize and main- 
tain an etat major, which is at least not sur- 
passed in Europe. It is to this corps, we 


must repeat it, that most of the French lau- 
rels are due. 

We have already observed, that the French 
infantry possesses no acknowledged supe- 
riority over those of the other European na- 
tions; and if we admit their artillery to be 
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on a level with that of Prussia, it is the ut- 
most which can be said for it. We now 
come to the cavalry. Here is the weak 
point: neither in materiél or instruction can 
the French cavalry be compared for a mo- 
ment with that of either Austria or Prussia; 
in point of bravery they are certainly not be- 
hind their brethren of the infantry, ** Brave 
comme nos Cuirassiers,’’ was a common 
phrase in the imperial army; and still Napo- 
leon thought less of his cavalry than of any 
other arm. It requires no very superior 
sagacity to discover the deficiencies of the 


French cavalry at the present day; and if 


we refer to the history of the last century, 
we shall also find that they did not play 
any conspicuous part, at least comparatively 
speaking. It is however remarkable, that 
the French army should have produced many 
very excellent cavalry generals; and their 
deficiency in this arm has been more than 
once compensated for by a judicious employ- 
ment of cavalry masses at the proper mo- 
ment. 

The battle of Merengo was decided by a 
cavalry charge of this sort; and however in- 
different the French cavalry may be in point 
of horses and-horsemanship, the use of ca- 
valry is perfectly understood by the etat ma- 
jor. ‘The difficulties of obtaining in France 


remounts for the cavalry has been a matter of 


political calculation, and we shall therefore 
pass it over, and proceed to state the period 
of service of all arms. 

This, amounting to eight years, is suffi- 
ciently long to insure the perfect instruction 
of the soldier, and to afford a reasonable 
amount of service to the state, without being, 
on the other hand, oppressive to the soldier 
himself, or detaching him for ever from civil 
duties and feelings. For cavalry and artil- 
lery, perhaps, ten years should be the mini- 
mum, as the soldier of these arms costs more, 
and must be considered as a recruit for at 
least a year longer than in the infantry; 
eight years are, however, quite sufficient to 
enable the regiments to select and form a 
good succession of non-commissioned offi- 
cers. 

To sum up ina few words the state of the 
French army, we may say—infantry and ar- 
tillery good, cavalry deficient in number,* 
organization, and matériel; etAt major excels 
in number, organization, and instruction. 





* Not much more than one half of the cavalry 
appearing in the returns are in reality efficiently 
mounted. 





The light troops are not in any way re- 
markable: the light cavalry is even more de- 
ficient than the heavy; the Tirailleur Corps 
have been but recently organised on the mo- 
del of the German Jager Corps. 

Let us now attempt the passage of the 
Rhine, and pass the troops on its right bank 
in review, selecting the direct road to Berlin, 
and crossing over the long bridge at Coblentz. 
In Prussia the term of service in the line is 
limited to the period considered to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the instruction of the 
soldier in his several duties; this is, for the 
infantry one year and a half under arms; the 
cavalry, artillery, and guard regiments serve 
three years: at the expiration of which terms 
the soldier returns to his home, remaining 
disposable until after the completion of the 
fifth year from his first enrolment, when he 
enters the Landwehr, which is, in fact, the 
reserve of the army. 

Economy is the principle of this system. 
It is considered necessary to have at all times 
a large available and well-instructed army, 
while, on the other hand, the least possible 
expense in the attainment of this object has 
been aimed at. ‘The Prussian system is, in 
fact, a great politico-military experiment, 
which, founded on the principle of German 
national independence, has for its double ob- 
ject the complete and efficient defence of the 
Fatherland, coupled with the greatest possi- 
ble alleviation of the burdens necessarily at- 
tendant on a standing army. 

Bearing this in mind, we cannot reason- 
ably expect that the Prussian army of the 
line should be any thing more than a mass 
of recruits, and, looking upon them as such, 
we must confess that their performances on 
the parade-ground, and in their exercise- 
camps, exceed any thing of the kind hither- 
to attempted. 

Having had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing the detail of instruction in the cavalry, 
as well as the other branches of the service, 
we are justified in hazarding an opinion, 
and must pronounce their riding-school, and 
whole system of cavalry instruction, to be 
the most perfect which, under the circum- 
stances, can be supposed to exist. 

Several British officers have of late spoken 
and written in high terms of admiration of 
the general appearance and creditable ma- 
neuvring of the troops lately concentrated 
at Bonn; but most of these gentlemen seem 
to have overlooked the fact, that of the en- 
tire infantry of the line but very few privates 
were older than twenty-one years and six 
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months, and, in service, that less than one- 
half were soldiers of one and a half year’s 
standing. 

The cavalry and artillery of the line were 
one and a half year older, as will be under- 
stood from what we have already mentioned ; 
and nearly one-half of the troops present on 
that occasion have been subsequently dis- 
missed to their homes, immediately on the 
termination of the mancuvres, and _ their 
places supplied by raw levies. 

This will be sufficient to show not only 
that the system pursued must be good, but 
also that the instructors of the private soldier 
do their work skilfully, zealously, and eflici- 
ently. In fact, there does not exist any 
body of officers better instructed, both theo- 
retically and practically, than the Prussians; 
their etat major is equally well organized 
with that of the French army, but not nearly 
so numerous. A combined system of in- 
structions and examinations insure to every 
Prussian officer the means of acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of his profession, and to 
the crown the certainty that the individual 
has qualified himself for the promotion, 
which is never granted except on tliese con- 
ditions. 

The Landwehr troops are exercised in 
their own homes, by officers appointed for 
that purpose, and a time is chosen for their 
instruction which does not interfere with 
their ordinary occupations. The entire of the 
Landwehr cavalry are lancers, and heavy ; 
they are not permanently mounted, but a 
registry is kept of all horses fitted for the 
service, which are hired for the annual re- 
views, and, in the event of a war, bought up 
by government at certain fixed prices, 

If the Prussians (or rather the subjects of 
the Prussian crown, for, properly speaking, 
there exists no Prussian nation,) do not pos- 
sess the same national esprit militaire which 
is so apparent in France, still there exists in 
the Prussian army a high military feeling ; 
the memory of Frederick the Great acts, 
even at this day, as a potent talisman, and 
the military literature of Prussia bears at this 
moment the stamp of his excellencies and 
faults as acommander. ‘lhe German national 
character is well known to be laborious and 
persevering. ‘This people excel as commen- 
tators and speculative philosophers; even 
their military science has a certain tinge of 
pedantry,—and few of their generals have 
been quite free from this fault. But it is 
almost superfluous to go into farther details 
respecting our allies in the campaign of 1815, 





and the sharers in the glories of Waterloo. 
It is since that period, however, that the 
present system has been brought into full 
operation, which may serve as my apology 
for having dwelt so long on the subject. 

We have borrowed largely from the Prus- 
sian system of tactics, and especially for our 
infantry drill. As but too often happens in 
such cases, we have copied too closely, sans 
chercher le principe. ‘The laborious and in- 
tolerable drill which is inflicted on the recruit 

can only be justified by the one and a half 
year’s service of the ‘Prussian soldier, if, 
indeed, any excuse can be made for a sys- 
tem which contains within itself the germ of 
disgust to the service, and incitement to de- 
sertion. Can this be necessary for the sol- 
dier of unlimited service; or is it good po- 
licy? The best informed have decided these 
questions in the negative. 

But let us advance a step farther, and in- 
quire what precautions have been adopted 
for the purpose of mitigating the severity of 
drill to the Prussian recruit? and whether 
we have taken any similar steps? 

The drill-instructor in Prussia is always 
an officer, and a guarantee is thereby given 
that no unnecessary or injudicious severity 
will be used towards the recruit, either from 
ignorance of the principles of instruction, or 
want of capacity to communicate it cleverly 
and simply, both of which deficiencies, to 
be naturally expected from the less educated 
and refined sous-officier, lead but too often 
to brutal and injudicious treatment. In Prus- 
sia every oflicer performs his share of this 
duty, and the extraordinary effects which 
result can only be explained or accounted for 
by that simple principle in philosophy,— 
many hands make light work. 

Let us now give, in a few words, a sum- 

mary of the Prussian état militaire. All 
branches of the service are well instructed, 
their equipment is neat and creditable, their 
matériel good, and their cavalry well mount- 
ed. But their chief characteristic is the high 
standard of military education of all grades 
of officers, which is better provided for and 
insured than in perhaps any other army in 
Europe, and all these advantages are com- 
bined with the wisest and most just economy. 
On the other hand, so far as concerns the pri- 
vate soldiers of the line, it is but an army of 
recruits, backed, it is true, by a most power- 
ful and immediately organizable body of well 
instructed reserve. We do not presume to 
criticise this system, which has been adopted 
by some of the wisest military men of the 
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Continent. We would merely observe, en 
passant, that the objections to it are more of 
a political than a military nature: we have 
but little confidence in any system of Na- 
tional Guardism, to which this seems an ap- 
proach. 

Of the smaller German States it is unne- 
cessary tosay much. Hanover possesses the 
best Cavalry of the Confederation. We have 
incorporated the plans of their riding-school 
figures into our Cavalry Regulations. Pre. 
terea nihil. 

Wirtemberg has a well instructed and 
creditable little army. Bavaria has sixteen 
men per company under arms. The reve- 
nues of that kingdom are absorbed in mortar 
and stucco-plaster. But here we have arrived 
at another frontier. 

In what outward sign shall we seek the 
type of the Austrian army ?—in the noiseless 
and powerful stream of ‘the deep rolling 
Danube,” or in the innumerable quarterings 
of the Austrian arms? We do not find in 
either the French or Prussian armies that 
nationality or provinciality serves as a basis 
for the organization of particular arms or 
branches of the service, if we perhaps except 
the French Artillery, the great majority of 
which corps consists of French Germans 
from Alsace and the other provinces border- 
ing on the Rhine. 

This was to be expected a@ priort, as there 
exist no very distinguished natural features 
in either of these two countries. Civiliza- 
tion has done its work in assimilating, in a 
great degree, the different provinces of each 
of these countries respectively. In Austria 
the contrary is the case: there is an immense 
difference in the physical conformation of the 
Tyrol and Hungary, of Styria and Poland, 
of Bohemia, Austria Proper, and the Lom- 
bardo-Venitian kingdom. 

The alpine cliffs of the Tyrol, covered 
with Chamois, form natural Jager, as do also 
the rugged and mountainous Military Fron- 
tier, and the wooded and game-stocked ac- 
clivities of the Bohemian border. Again, the 
wide pusztas of Hungary and the plains of 
Poland furnish a light cavalry, which is edu- 
cated from childhood in the saddle. ‘These 
countries, also, produce precisely the descrip- 
tion of horse suited to the huszar and uhlan. 

On the other hand, the cultivated plains of 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, furnish well- 
fed, sturdy, and powerful horses and men for 
the heavy cavalry; while from all these coun- 
tries are selected one of the finest and most 
imposing bodies of infantry of the line which 





the traveller meets between the Atlantic and 
the Euxine. But there is, farther, an im- 
mense diversity in the education, the habits, 
and the nature of all these different tribes, 
which fits them more especially for one or 


‘the other branch of service more exclusively ; 


and even if the Austrian military system were 
otherwise undeserving of attention, the wise 
and judicious manner in which these national 
peculiarities have been turned to account 
would claim our most unqualified admiration. 

In order to enable us to form a correct 
judgment of the comparative efficiency of the 
Austrian army, it will be necessary to state 
some few particulars relative to the mode of 
recruiting and the duration of service; and 
and for this purpose we must consider it 
under three distinct heads, there being in fact 
so many distinct systems in different parts of 
the monarchy. 

We shall commence with those regiments 
and corps which are recruited in what are 
called the ** Erb Staaten,”’ or family posses- 
sions of the house of Hapsburg, and which 
form, in fact, the bulk of the empire; Hun- 
gary and the Jtalian dominions forming, re- 
spectively, the other two divisions. In the 
Erb Staaten, all non-nobles are subject to 
conscription, and the period of service is 
fixed at fourteen years in the line. ‘These 
provinces are divided, as in Prussia, into 
regimental districts, called ‘* Wertbezirke,”’ 
which are named after the different infantry 
regiments which they are intended to supply 
with recruits. ‘The cavalry recruits are first 
selected from the quota of each year, and 
for this purpose a cavalry officer must be 
a member of the Assenting Commission. 
‘The number necessary for the special corps 
—artillery, sappers and miners, pontoniers 
—is next selected, having due regard to the 
degree of education and previous trade of 
each individual; the remaining recruits go to 
the infantry. ‘The Tyrol furnishes only one 
regiment of Jager, consisting of four bat- 
talions. 

Each infantry regiment has three batta- 
lions, of which the third is always left as a 
recruiting depot in the Wertbezirke. If an 
augmentation of the army be necessary at 
any time, a first, and sometimes even a 
second, Landwehr battalion is organized. 
Those soldiers who have completed their 
term of service, fourteen years, in the line, 
are then transferred to the first Landwehr 
battalion, in which they remain three years ; 
after which period they belong to the second 
Landwehr battalion, which is, however, sel- 
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dom called out, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, and they even then are supposed 
only to act as * Fencibles,” being never 
sent out of their own district. 

There is no cavalry Landwehr, as is the 
ease in Prussia. All soldiers, who have 
served fourteen years in the cavalry of the 
line, become disposable for the infantry 
Landwehr. ‘The artillery have a second 
establishment, called Garrison Artillery, to 
which they are transferred, after having .om- 
pleted their period of service in the Field 
Artillery, or on becoming ‘* half invalid.” 

The Hungarian portion of the army is 
placed under somewhat different cireum- 
stances. Until 1830 the Hungarian soldier 
was, like the British, obliged to serve for 
life, nor was there any regular conscription, 
which has only been introduced within a 
few years; the term of service is now fixed 
at ten years, and there is no Landwehr or- 
ganization. Each regiment of three batta- 
lions has, on the war establishment, a reserve 
division, consisting of two companies, which 
is intended to supply the place of a depdt. 
The cavalry regiments of the entire army 
have, under similar circumstances, a reserve 
squadron for the same purpose; and, during 
the last war, two or more divisions of velites 
were attached to each Hungarian huszar 
regiment: the velites’ divisions were some- 
what similar to the Landwehr of the infantry. 

The Italian soldier is the most favoured in 
point of duration of service—the term of 
eight years, introduced by Napoleon, has, as 
also the French system of conscription, been 
suffered to remain unchanged. ‘The Italian 
regiments have no Landwehr battalions; the 
third battalion of each regiment remains in 
the Westbezirke as recruiting depots. 

Austria has a great advantage in posses- 
sing a standing army composed of seasoned 
soldiers. If we reckon two years as the 
recruit period of each individual, we find that 
one-fourth of the Italians, one-fifth of the 
Hungarians, and one-seventh of the other 
regiments, are recruits, excluding, of course, 
the Landwehr, all of whom are veterans; and 
if we farther take into consideration the 
operation of the third battalions, it is evident 
that the first and second field-battalions con- 
tain no recruits whatever. 

In this respect, there is a decided superi- 
ority over the Prussian system, and it is this 
circumstance which has always given to the 
Austrian cavalry its decided and acknow- 
ledged superiority. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that the Prussian and 
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French peasant—the one from his superior 
general education, the other from his inborn 
esprit militaire—is more easily formed into 
a soldier ; but neither Prussia or France pos- 
sess national Jageo, national Huszars, na- 
tional Uhlans, or national Frontier ‘Troops. 

With respect to the education of the officer, 
we are inclined to believe that the system of 
examination of the Prussian army has render- 
ed military knowledge more general than in 
Austria. But the regimental cadetships, the 
periodical conduct-lists, and the examinations 
which, although not officially organized, still 
do, de facto, exist, together with the regi- 
mental schools, have diffused a very respecta- 
ble proportion of military science amongst 
Austrian officers, especially in the infantry. 

As in Prussia, the officers of all ranks are 
the instructors of the private soldier; and in 
this respect the regimental cavalry officers in 
Austria are perhaps superior. ‘The average 
promotion in Austria is much more rapid 
than in the other two countries, and there is, 
perhaps, no army in Europe which has a 
larger proportion of young Field-Officers. 

‘To resume, in a few words. Austria has 
unequalled Cavalry, both light and heavy; 
indeed, her light troops of all descriptions are 
superb and highly efficient; the Infantry is 
good; the Artillery well organized, and scien- 
tifically instructed, but rather deficient in the 
form of of their materiél, which is too heavy. 
As pyrotechnists, the Austrian bombardier 
and rocket corps have attained great perfec- 
tion; and in rapidity of movement and firing, 
notwithstanding their heavy gun-carriages, 
the cavalry batteries may challenge inspec- 
tion. 

Officers who understand their profession 
thoroughly, will not find this picture over- 
drawn; but it may be objected, how is it with 
such good materials that the Austrian army 
has had so much misfortune in the field? 
This is a question which deserves a short 
investigation. 

In the first place, if we study the cam- 
paigns of the Napoleonic period, we shall 
find that the Austrians were only beaten by 
the Great Master himself, and seldom, if ever, 
by even his best Generals; indeed, in the 
campaigns of 1796, and 1799, victory was 
almost invariably on the side of the Austrians ; 
butif we then look to the history of the 
French army, we shall find that it was subse- 
quent to this period that the French Etat 
Major acquired that decided superiority which 
it has since possessed. Here then, and not 
in any superiority on the part of the French 
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soldiers, will be found the causes of the two 
successive occupations of Vienna. 

It has puzzled many non-military histori- 
ans and politicians to account for the very ad- 
vantageous terms which Austria always suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, even after her most dis- 
astrous campaigns; but this mystery may be 
solved by a moderate acquaintance with facts. 

The Austrian army was outgeneralled and 
beaten, but never disorganized. One heavy 
blow after another was inflicted on it; but 
there is a principle of heartfelt devotion to 
the monarch and father-land, fresh and vivid 
in the ranks of the Austrian army, and amongst 
the Austrian people, which always allowed 
the baffled General to rally his beaten forces 
in less time and space than would have been 
possible for any other army on the continent; 
itis for this reason that we compared the 
Austrian army to the Danube. 

The Austrian army has never been anni- 
hilated and dispersed like the Prussian ; and 
the proof of this assertion is to be found in 
the treaties of Campo Formio, Presburg, 
Tilsit, and Erfurth. ‘There exists, as we 
have already said, a principle of attachment 
to the monarchy and its old institutions, 
which enabled the Austrian army to lift up 
its head after the heaviest blows; but it is to 
even this very spirit of immobility which 
pervades all branches of the State, and all 
departments of the Administration, that many 
of these same reverses were owing. 

An absurd idea prevails, that all the misfor- 
tunes of the Austrian armies are to be attribu- 
ted to the Aulic Council. We donot mean to 
go the length of asserting that this body is 
faultless ; but we are fully prepared to assert, 
that this same much-maligned Aulic Council 
is an exceedingly well organized and efficient 
military body. 

We must recollect, that the most decided 
reformer of the last century was the Emperor 
Joseph; and the evils which were produced 
by his premature and ill-timed, although 
otherwise good measures, had the effect of 
throwing Austria into a dogged and stubborn 
system of opposition to all improvements. 
It was this spirit of opposition to all, even 
the most unexceptionable new measures, 
which, filtered through the Aulie Council 
from the Ministers of State, and spreading 
downwards to the chiefs of the army, pre- 
vented the adoption of the new system of 
warfare brought into play by Napoleon, and 
consequently checked the organization of an 
Etat Major, worthy of the excellent troops 
comprising the Austrian army. 


It is in this very same point that the Aus- 

trian army is at this moment deficient; and 

the same incubus, the fear of responsibility, 

still paralyzes every department of the state. 

The mighty shade of Wallenstein must be 

propitiated before a more vigorous spirit can 

be hoped for in the Austrian General Staff. 

It is difficult to describe exactly the feel- 
ing which is engendered by the prevalent 
system, or to give an idea of the system itself. 
Two anecdotes, related by persons in whose 
veracity unbounded confidence may be placed, 
will best serve to elucidate the matter. 

Some years ago a cavalry regiment was 
ordered to take its turn of duty at Vienna; 
the colonel fell into a perfect fever of fear of 
responsibility, and determined on equipping 
and dressing his regiment according to the 
precise letter of the regulation, which he 
conceived to be the best means of escaping 
all possibility of blame. It is, and has been, 
the practice, especially in cavalry regiments, 
to adopt, unsanctioned by the higher autho- 
rities, certain alterations, which either are, 
or appear to the colonel to be, improve- 
ments; and hence it happened that no regi- 
ment had been seen at Vienna equipped ex- 
actly according to the regulation, at least for 
along period. On the eventful first of May 
the regiment in question was formed on the 
Glacis, and, according to custom, the emperor 
in person inspected it. ‘The colonel, quite 
certain of receiving a great deal of praise, 
for the regiment was otherwise in excellent 
order, advanced in his best gallop to make 
his report; to his dismay he was informed 
that his majesty was so horrified at ihe ap- 
pearance of the regiment in the regulation 
equipment that he would dispense with the 
future services of the colonel, who was ac- 
cordingly pensioned within a few weeks. 
A great number of the senior officers met the 
same fate for the same offence. So much 
for the fear of incurring responsibility. 

The second anecdote will serve to illus- 
trate another feature of the system, namely, 
the consequences of being too wise and zeal- 
ous, and is the converse of the former in 
some degree. 

A certain fortress in Hungary stood in 
need of a new military hospital. Plans, 
specifications, and estimates were prepared, 
and sent up to head-quarters, and, with some 
trifling alterations, approved of by the direct- 
ing board of engineers at Vienna. Orders 
were issued to proceed with the building, 
and the necessary credit for that purpose 
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given to the local ingénieur director. 
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The building was finished according to 
the plans and specifications; but while the 
work was in progress the officer who had 
prepared the estimates had been promoted, 
and another appointed in his place. On the 
completion of the building this latter officer 
made a flourishing report to head-quarters, 
and announced that he had effected a saving 
on the estimates amounting to no less than 
1200/. sterling; and, like the colonel above- 
mentioned, he expected all kinds of praise. 
But, alas! how vain are all human calcula- 
tions !—even those of a captain of engineers 
are no exception to the common rule. The 
local director received a severe reprimand for 
having had the presumption to save 1200. on 
the estimates, and thereby indirectly cast a 
slur on the wisdom of ‘* ‘The Board of Direc- 
tion.”’ ‘These facts speak volumes, as the 
phrase is. 

From what has been stated, it might be 
supposed that either there is no separate 
corps d’etat major in Austria, or that there 
is a bad one: exactly the reverse is the case. 
There is not only a corps d’etat major, but 
an exceedingly scientific one. ‘The mistake 
is, however, that their path of duty has been 
chalked out in a wrong direction; in fact, 
they are not entrusted with the duties which 
a corps d’etat major is really intended to 
perform. ‘The Austrian general staff is a 
corps of ingénieurs géographes—and a very 
excellent one too; witness the cadastre sur- 
vey of the monarchy, and the other maps 
which have been published by that body. 

A number of young oflicers from the dif- 
ferent regiments are attached pro tempore to 
this corps, in addition to its own proper estab- 
lishment, and these individuals are placed in 
the bureaux at Vienna, where they learn the 
theoretical and scientific part of their duty. 
With the exception of a few who are attach- 
ed to the corps d’armée in Italy and Poland, 
all these officers are educated for ingénieurs 
géographes; and when the army takes the 
field, it has been the practice to complete 
the necessary staff with engineer officers, or 
with regimental officers. 

But the officer of the quartermaster-gene- 
ral’s department requires a very different 
education from that received either by the 
engineer or line officer—in fact something 
partaking of both; neither does the duty of 
the ingénieur géographe fit him for the staff. 
This is well understood in France and 
Prussia, especially the former country; and 
hence, the superiority which we have al- 
ready attributed to them. 





The staff actually doing duty as aides-de- 
camp with the generals of brigades and divi- 
sions, are selected much in the same way as 
in the British service, excepting that they 
are always chosen from one or other of the 
regiments which compose the brigade or di- 
vision, which prevents the possibility of cer- 
tain convenient family arrangements, which 
would otherwise occur to the prejudice of 
the service. 

If there exist a ruling principle in the Aus- 
trian monarchy which exercises a decided 
and baneful influence on the army at large, 
we shall also find that the spirit of the Rus- 
sian government is equally prominent in the 
military system of that country. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say, that this principle is the 
most entire and unmitigated despotism; in 
this respect unlike Austria, whose govern- 
ment, if not vigorous, is certainly paternal, 
mild, and just. 

Russia, like Austria, possesses some na- 
tional troops; but the Russian empire does 
not exhibit either so many differences of 
race, or such an endless variety of physico- 
geographical structure. By whatever names 
they may be called, the great majority of the 
subjects of the Russian crown are Sclaves; 
and if we except the Poles, there is an equal 
sameness in point of religion amongst the 
inhabitants, as in the natural features of 
the endless forests and steppes which they 
dwell in. 

This furnishes us at once with a key to 
the Russian military system, which may be 
described in a few words—unmitigated des- 
potism; and nearly undivided nationality : 
these are awful weapons in the hand of an 
unscrupulous leader; and however we may 
be desirous of blinking the question, it is not 
less true that the star of the Sclavish race is 
at this moment in the ascendant. But here 
is not the place to enter into a Pentarchist 
controversy ; let us therefore confine our 
attention more immediately to the subject 
before us. 

It is unnecessary to do more than allude 
to the national light cavalry of Russia. The 
Cossaque is too well known to need a des- 
cription, and his hourra has been already 
heard west of the meridian of Paris, perhaps 
not for the last time. 

If there be any peculiar feature in the ma- 
térial of the Russian army, it is the immense 
surabondance of good cavalry horses, which 
is SO great, as to allow of whole squadrons 
being mounted on horses of the same colour, 
thus—the cavalry regiments have bay, brown, 
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grey, black, piebald, and chesnut squadrons ; 
this is of course nothing more than ‘* play- 
ing at soldiers,”’ and can have no effect what- 
ever on the efficiency of the troops. 

But there is another feature in the Russian 
cavalry which claims more attention; we al- 
lude to the system of arming one squadron of 
each regiment, whether huszar, dragoon, or 
cuirassier, with the lance: having already 
offered some remarks on this subject, we 
shall not repeat them here.* 

‘The eye of the cavalry officer, who is ac- 
customed to search more than skin deep, will 
easily detect in the Russian cavalry defects 
which more than outweigh the advantages 
derived from their unlimited command of 
horses. ‘The seemingly easily attainabie and 
much neglected minutiz of the Prussian and 
Austrian riding-schools, the bitting, the sad- 
dling, the packing of necessaries, are doubt- 
less beneath the notice of those great cavalry 
generals who can carambole brigades and di- 
visions against one another like so many bil- 
liard-balls; but, non obstante, it is on these 
miserable and contemned minutie that the 
efficiency of each individual cavalry soldier 
depends, and, by the strictest logical deduc- 
tion, that of regiments, brigades, and larger 
bodies, which, in the end, are only a collec- 
tion of units. 

The efficiency of large cavalry bodies de- 
pends as much on the instruction and equip- 
ment of each individual soldier, as does the 
service of a gun or howitzer on the sharpness 
and savoir-faire of No. 1, 2, 3, &c. It is 
on this point that both Russian and French 
cavalry break down. Russia has superabun- 
dance of remounts, France a deficiency; 
which difference in their mutual position 
does not prevent both falling into the same 
error. It might be easy to point out the ca- 
valry of another Power, which, with as good, 
if not better horses than the Russian, is in 
this respect no whit better. 

Infantry is an arm in which rigid discipline 
and strict drill alone effects more than for any 
other. Hence we find that the Russian in- 
fantry are exceedingly steady, and men being 
as plentiful as horses in the Russian domin- 
ions, it is to be expected that the Russian in- 
fantry should be what they are,—superb. 

The constant intercourse between the 
Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg, which 
has resulted from the intermarriage of the 
reigning families, has facilitated the trans- 





* United Service Magazine, No. 159, p. 254, and 


mission of all the Prussian systems into Rus- 
sia, and the result is particularly evident in 
the infantry and artillery. Every improve- 
ment in the matériel of this latter arm which 
has been attained in one state has been imme- 
diately transferred to the other; there is, con- 
sequently, a great similarity, in many res- 
pects, between the Russian and Prussian ar- 
tillery, both being above par. 

The whole of the Russian military force 
may be divided into two classes—the regular 
field army, which is recruited from the most 
populous provinces of the empire, and the 
local corps, recruited from those districts 
which, having a very scanty population, 
cannot afford to furnish more troops than is 
actually necessary for the defence of the 
frontier. : 

The field army is recruited from a popu- 
lation of about forty millions of souls; and 
there exists a similar organization into re- 
cruiting districts as in Prussia and Austria. 

Each regiment has six battalions, of which 
four belong to the active army and two to 
the reserve. The division consists of four 
regiments, or sixteen battalions. ‘Three di- 
visions form a corps d’armeée; and Russia 
has six corps d’armée thus organized. ‘The 
reserve battalions of all the regiments of each 
corps d’armée de reserve, of which there are 
consequently two. ‘The battalions of the ac- 
tive army are 1000 strong, those of the re- 
serve 500. 

The Russian army is thus organized* :— 
Imperial guard, one corps d’armée, composed 
of three cavalry and three infantry divisions, 
with a proportion of artillery, chasseurs, sap- 
pers, and marines, in all 24 regiments, Ll 
batteries, and 4 battalions of special corps. 

The corps of grenadiers consists of 4 re- 
giments of light cavalry, 24 regiments of in- 
fantry, and 17 batteries. 

The Imperial Guard and grenadiers are 
somewhat differently organized from the 
line. ‘The cavalry of the guard have in each 
regiment 7 squadrons, the infantry 3 battal- 
ions. ‘The cavalry regiments of the grena- 
dier corps have 8 squadrons. ‘The infantry 
ditto have 3 active and I reserve battalion. 

Next in order follow the six corps d’ar- 
mée, numbered from 1 to 6; they are each 
composed of 4 regiments of light cavalry, 48 
battalions of infantry, and 17 batteries. 

Then come 3 corps of reserve cavalry, 
each consisting of 24 regiments and 12 ca- 





* The following details are taken from Mar- 
mont. 
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valry batteries. ‘T'wo corps of reserve infan- 
try, each consisting of 72 battalions. 

In addition to the above immense force 
there are the following special and local 
corps:—Corps of the Caucasus, corps of 
Orenbourg, ditto of Siberia, ditto of Finland. 

Troops of the Interior.—10 battalions of 
sappers ; 60 local and garrison battalions; 9 
reserve cavalry batteries; 10 local batteries; 
and, lastly, 146 regiments of Cossaques. 

The Russian soldier serves fifteen years in 
the active army, after which period he be- 
longs to the reserve for five years; at the ex- 
piration of which period he is permitted to 
return to his home, remaining liable to be 
called out, if wanting, for five years more.* 

With such an immense army, and so per- 
fect a system of organization, it may be con- 
cluded that the generality of Russian officers 
possess a competent degree of military know- 
ledge, and in this respect they are not defi- 
cient. ‘There is a spirit of individuality in 
the Russian army, which contributes much 
to its efficiency: this same spirit pervades 
every branch of the government, and renders 
their corps diplomatique the most formidable 
in Europe. ‘The army has no idea beyond 
the Emperor, and acts therefore as one man. 
So far as mechanism goes, nothing can be 
more perfect than this; but what can the 
spirit of a corps d’ofliciers be, each of whom 
is liable to degradation to the rank of private 
soldier, at the caprice of the Emperor or by 
sentence of court-martial? How can we ex- 
pect a high feeling of honour where such a 
system is in foree !—and although honoura- 
ble feeling does not imply the possession 
of high military attainments, still we can 
scarcely imagine a good officer to be deficient 
in the true spirit of soldierly pride. 

A limited space obliges us to bring this 
paper toaclose. We would, however, beg 
to call attention to one or two points con- 
nected with the organization of the continen- 
tal military—the principle of which is the 
reserve organization of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, ‘This latter Power has carried the 
principle of reserve to an extreme, as the 
Reserve, or Landwehr, is in fact the Army; 
while the Line is, as we have seen, only an 
immense school. England is the fifth great 
Power, and possesses nothing like the re- 
serve resources of the others. 

Again, in all the continental armies every 





* Since the above was written a ukase has ap- 
peared, limiting the term of service to ten years, 
in consequence, it is said, of the immense increase 
of desertion in the Russian army. 
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officer is an instructor: this leads to a neces- 
sity for the acquirement of military know- 
ledge, otherwise little likely to be sought for 
by the many. Further—experience of the 
series of campaigns which began with the 
Revolution and were closed by the battle of 
Waterloo, tend to prove that numerical and 
personal bravery do not always compensate 
for deficiency in the scientific knowledge 
which renders the former qualities available. 
Austria and Prussia, with better organized 
armies in some respects, were beaten by the 
revolutionary rabble of France, who gave 
fair play to genius, and encouraged science. 

Russia escaped better from the conflict, in 
consequence of the talent of Suwarrow. And 
in the end, when all three Powers had learn- 
ed the trick—to use a vulgar phrase—they 
were enabled to make their numerical force 
available, and France succumbed in her turn 
from want of matériel. The struggle of com- 
petition in military science is going on at 
this moment on the continent: it is worthy 
of our attention. 

Having now gone through the details of 
the four great military Powers, we shall pro- 
ceed to place before our readers a tabular 
view of the comparative cost to the country 
of the infantry soldier of each of the five 
great Powers. Even if there be some slight 
inaccuracy in the individual figures, the rela- 
tive proportion is tolerably correct; we have 
extracted it from Marmont’s book, so often 
referred to:— 

In France, the infantry soldier costs 340 francs. 


Austria “ “s 212 
Prussia “6 s 240 «* 
Russia 6 “ 120 « 
England . “ 538 


To which table, we beg leave to append 
the following note of the same author:— 
‘* According to this calculation, it results that 
the sum which each infantry soldier costs 
the country, in England, France, Prussia, or 
Austria respectively, would support, in Rus- 
sia, 43, 319, or 2, or finally 124 soldiers.”’ 
The difference is still greater for the cavalry 
soldier. 





Respective AGEs oF THE SovEREIGNS oF Evropr, 
ON THE Ist or January, 1843.—The Queen of Eng- 
land, 23 years; the King of Sweden, 79; his Holi- 
ness the Pope, 77; the King of the French, 69; 
the King of Wurtemberg, 61; the King of Bava- 
ria, 56; the King of Denmark, 56; the King of 
Sardinia, 54; the King of the Belgians, 53; the 
King of Prussia, 49; the Emperor of Russia, 46; 
the King of Saxony, 45; the King of the two Sici- 
lies, 33; the King of Greece, 27; the Queen of 
Portugal, 24; the Sultan, 19; the Queen of Spain, 
12, 
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From the last Edinburgh Quarterly Review. 


American Notes for General Circulation. 
By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1842, 


TRAVELLERS should be well-instructed and 
conscientious men, for the reputation of na- 
tions is intheir hands. Lawyers, physicians, 
and clergymen, must pass their examina- 
tions, and receive their credentials, before 
they can give opinions which the public are 
authorized to confide in; but for a man who 
has been where no man else has been, it is 
enough if he can write—spelling, punctua- 
tion, and syntax, will be furnished by his 
publisher; and there is no continent so large 
but he can pronounce upon the character of 
its laws, government and manners, with an 
authority which few professors enjoy. If 
there be any Englishman living who has 
smuggled himself through the interior of 
China, ascertained the colour of the empe- 
ror’s eyes and beard, eluded the officers of 
justice, and escaped from bowstring and bas- 
tinado down the river Yang-tse-Kiang, now 
is his time for a book on China and the 
Chinese. For three months to come, he will 
be an absolute authority on all the internal 
affairs of “a third of the human race.” 
Every body will read his book, and every 
body will believe all he says. But he must 
not lose his tide; if he let any body get the 
start of him, his authority will go for little 
more than it is worth—unless he be able, not 
only to write, but to write the more readable 
book ; for it may be generally observed, that 
where we have conflicting accounts of a 
foreign country, the opinion which carries 
the day is not that of the person who has 
taken most pains, or had the best oppor- 
tunities, or is best qualified, by education and 
natural ability, for forming a judgment, but 
that of the most agreeable writer. 

We say this only of the “ reading public” 
in general. Very many, no doubt, there are 
amongst us of whom it is not true. Very 
many there are, who are more particular 
about the formation of their opinions on such 
matters—who hold it to be not foolish only, 
but wrong, to let false impressions settle in 
the mind; and who, remembering that a few 
weeks’ residence among strangers will not 
qualify a man to judge of the character of 
nations and governments, whose opinion 
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Law or the Corporation Act in his own parish, 
require some better assurance of the worth of 
a traveller’s judgment before they will take the 
character of a continent from his representa- 
tion. With such fastidious readers, in enter- 
ing upon a book of travels, to learn some- 
thing of the character and capacity of the 
writer is a primary object. Unfortunately, 
printed books having no physiognomy, but 
being all alike plausible, it is an object 
scarcely attainable; except where the writer 
has the rare art of impressing his character 
upon his composition, or where he has al- 
ready written on matters which others un- 
derstand. It is on this account that we have 
looked forward with considerable interest to 
a work on America by Mr. Dickens ;—not as 
a man whose views on such a subject were 
likely to have any conclusive value, but as 
one with whom the public is personally ac- 
quainted through his former works. We all 
know “ Boz,” though we may not have seen 
his face. We know what he thinks about 
affairs at home, with which we are all con- 
versant—about poor-laws and rich-laws, elec- 
tions, schools, courts of justice, magistrates, 
policemen, cab-drivers, and housebreakers— 
matters which lie round about us, and which 
we flatter ourselves we understand as well as 
he. We know, therefore, what to infer from 
his pictures of society abroad; what weight 
to attribute to his representations ; with what 
caution and allowance to entertain them. If 
his book abound in broad pictures of social 
absurdities and vulgarities, we know that his 
tendency in that direction is so strong, that, 
though possessing sources of far finer and 
deeper humour, he can hardly refrain from 
indulging it toexcess. If he draw bitter pic- 
tures of harsh jailers and languishing pri- 
soners, we know that his sympathy for hu- 
man suffering sometimes betrays him into an 
unjust antipathy to those whose duty it is to 
carry into effect the severities of justice. We 
know, in short, where we may trust his judg- 
ment, where we must take it with caution, 
and where we may neglect it. 

Mr. Dickens has many qualities which 
make his testimony, as a passing observer ina 
strange country, unusually valuable. A truly 
genial nature; an unweariable spirit of obser- 
vation, quickened by continual exercise; an 
intimate acquaintance with the many varieties 
of life and character which are to be met 
with in large cities; a clear eye to see through 
the surface and false disguises of things; a 
desire to see things truly; a respect for the 
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human soul, and the genuine face and voice 
of nature, under whatever disadvantages of 
person, situation, or repute in the world; a 
mind which, if it be too much to call it origi- 
nal in the highest sense of the word, yet uses 
always its own eyes, and applies itself to see 
the object before it takes the impression—to 
understand the case before it passes judg- 
ment; a wide range of sympathy, moreover 
—with sweetness, and a certain steady self- 
respect, which keeps the spirit clear from 
perturbations, and free to receive an untrou- 
bled image ;—a mind, in short, which moves 
with freedom and pleasure in a wider world 
than has been thrown open to the generality 
of men. This happy combination of rare 
qualities, which Mr. Dickens’s previous works 
show that he possesses, would seem to qualify 
him, in some respects, beyond.any English 
traveller that has yet written about the Uni- 
ted States,—if not to discuss the political 
prospects of that country, or to draw compa- 
risons between monarchical and republican 
institutions, yet to receive and reproduce, 
for the information of the British public, a 
just image of its existing social condition. 
To balance these, however, it must be con- 


fessed that he labours under some considera-. 


ble disadvantages. His education must have 
been desultory, and not of a kind likely to 
train him to habits of grave and solid specu- 
lation. A young man, a satirist both by pro- 
fession and by humour, whose studies have 
lain almost exclusively among the odd cha- 
racters in the odd corners of London, who 
does not appear to have attempted the system- 
atic cultivation of his powers, or indeed to 
have been aware of them, until they were re- 
vealed to him by a sudden blaze of popularity 
which would have turned a weaker head— 
who has since been constantly occupied in 
his own peculiar field of fiction and humour 
—how can he have acquired the knowledge 
and the speculative powers necessary for esti- 
mating the character of a great people, placed 
in circumstances not only strange to him, but 
new in the history of mankind; or the work- 
ing of institutions which are yet in their in- 
fancy, their hour of trial not yet come—in 
their present state resembling nothing by the 
analogy of which their tendency and final 
scope may be guessed at? Should he wan- 
der into prophecies or philosophic specula- 
tions, it is clear that such a guide must be 
followed with considerable distrust. How, 
indeed, can his opinions be taken without 
abatement and allowance, even in that which 





belongs more especially to his own province 
—the aspect and character of society as it 
exists? Asa comic satirist, with a strong 
tendency to caricature, it has been his busi- 
ness to observe society in its irregularities 
and incongruities, not in the sum and total 
result of its operation ; a habit which, even in 
scenes with which we are most familiar, can 
hardly be indulged without disturbing the 
judgment; and which, among strange men 
and manners, may easily mislead the fancy 
beyond the power of the most vigilant under- 
standing to set it right. It is the nature of 
an Englishman to think every thing ridicu- 
lous which contrasts with what he has been 
used to; and it costs some effort to his reflec- 
tive and imaginative powers to make him 
feel that the absurdity is in himself, and not 
in the thing he sees. In a strange country, 
where the conventional manners and regula- 
tions of society are not the same as in Eng- 
land, every room and every street must teem 
with provocations to this kind of amusement, 
which will keep a good-humoured English 
traveller, of average reflective powers, in con- 
tinual laughter. And though Mr. Dickens 
knows better, it is too much to expect of him 
that he should have always acted upon his 
better knowledge; especially when we con- 
sider that he had his character as an amusing 
writer to keep up. The obligation which he 
undoubtedly lies under to keep his readers 
well entertained, (failing which, any book by 
** Boz” would be universally denounced as a 
catchpenny,) must have involved him in many 
temptations quite foreign to his business as an 
impartial observer; for any man who would 
resolutely abstain from seeing things in false 
lights, must make up his mind to forego half 
his triumphs as a wit, and vice versa. Even 
his habits as a writer of fiction must have 
been against him; for such a man will al- 
ways be tempted to study society, with a view 
to gather suggestions and materials for his 
creative faculty to work upon, rather than 
simply to consider and understand it. ‘The 
author of ** Pickwick” will study the present 
as our historical novelists study the past— 
to find not what it is, but what he can make 
of it. 

It is further to be borne in mind, in esti- 
mating Mr. Dickens’s claims to attention, 
that the study of America does not appear to 
have been his primary object in going, nor 
his main business while there. He went out, 
if we are rightly informed, as a kind of mis- 
sionary in the cause of International Copy- 
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right ;* with the design of persuading the 
American public (for it was the public to 
which he seems to have addressed himself ) 
to abandon their present privilege, of enjoy- 
ing the produce of all the literary industry 
of Great Britain without paying for it ;—an 
excellent recommendation, the adoption of 
which would, no doubt, in the end prove a 
vast national benefit. In the mean time, 
however, as it cannot be carried into effect, 
except by taxing the very many who read for 
the benefit of the very few who write, and 
the present for the benefit of the future—to 
attempt to get it adopted by a legislature over 
which the will of the many has any para- 
mount influence, would seem to be a very ar- 
duous, if not an altogether hopeless enterprize. 
In this arduous, if not hopeless enterprize, 
Mr. Dickens, having once engaged himself, 
must be presumed, during the short period of 
his visit, to have chiefly occupied his thoughts ; 
therefore the gathering of materials for a 
book about America must be regarded as a 
subordinate and incidental task—the produce 
of such hours as he could spare from his 
main employment. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in this, the primary object of his visit, 
he decidedly failed ; a circumstance (not un- 
important when we are considering his posi- 
tion and opportunities as an observer of man- 
ners in a strange country) to which we draw 
attention, the rather because Mr. Dickens 
makes no allusion to it himself. A man may 
read the volumes through without knowing 
that the question of International Copyright 
has ever been raised on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Our catalogue of cautions and drawbacks 
grows long ; but there is yet another point to 
which, as it does not appear on the face of 
the book itself, we must advert. Though 
Mr. Dickens does not tell us of it, it is a no- 
torious fact, that throughout his stay in the 
United States he was besieged by the whole 
host of lion hunters, whose name in that land 
of liberty and equality is legion. In Eng- 
land, we preserve our lions: to be admitted 
to the sight of one, except on public occa- 
sions, is a privilege granted only to the se- 
lect. Persons of a certain distinction in the 
fashionable world are alone licensed to exhi- 
bit him; and the exhibition is open to those 
only whom such distinguished persons may 





* Mr. Dickens has explicitly denied this state. 
ment in a note to the editor of a London Journal.— 
[Editor Camp. Mag.] 





choose to honour by admission. In America, 
(always excepting a skin of the right colour,) 
the pursuit of this kind of game requires no 
qualification whatever; for though society 
seems to form itself there, just as it does 
with us, into a series of circles, self-distin- 
guished and excluded one from the other, 
yet there does not appear to be any generally 
acknowledged scale of social dignity. Each 
circle may assert its own pretensions, and 
act upon them; but they are not binding 
upon the rest. One citizen may not choose 
to dine with another, just as one party may 
refuse to act with another in politics; but 
they are not the less equal in the eye of the 
law. In the eye of the law and of the uni- 
verse, a citizen is a citizen, and, as such, has 
a right to do the honours of his country to a 
stranger; and though there are, doubtless, 
many circles in which the stranger is pitied 
for having to receive such promiscuous at- 
tentions, there is none which seems to consi- 
der itself excluded from the privilege of offer- 
ing them. Of the evils which necessarily 
beset a man whom every body is eager to 
see, this is a very serious aggravation. In 
London, his condition is bad enough ; for the 
attentions which are prompted, not by re- 
spect, but by this purient curiosity, must 
always be troublesome and thankless. But, 
in America, the whole population turns out, 
and the hunted animal has no escape. ‘The 
popularity of Mr. Dickens’s works is said to 
be even greater there than it is at home. 
Copies are circulated through all corners of 
the land at a tenth of the native cost; read- 
ers, therefore, are ten times as numerous. 
The curiosity to see him, hear him, and touch 
him, was accordingly universal; and (if we 
may trust current report) his time must have 
been passed in one continual levee. It was 
not merely the profusion of hospitable offers 
—the crowd of callers that besieged his lodg- 
ings—the criticisms upon his person—and 
the regular announcement of his movements 
in the newspapers, that indicated this intense 
feeling. But if he walked in the street, he 
was followed ; if he went to the play, he had 
to pass through a lane formed by rows of 
uncovered citizens ; if he took his seat in the 
railway car a few minutes before the time of 
starting, the idlers in the neighbourhood came 
about him, and fell to discussing his personal 
appearance ; if he sat in his room, boys from 
the street came in to look at him, and from 
the window beckoned their companions to 
follow, (Vol. i. p. 277 ;) if he took the wings 
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of the evening, and fled to the farthest limits 
of geography, even there his notoriety pur- 
sued him. As he lay reading in a steam- 
boat, between Sandusky and Buffalo, he was 
startled by a whisper in his ear—(which 
came, however, from the adjoining cabin, 
and was not addressed to him)—* Boz is on 
board still, my dear.” Again, after a pause, 
(complainingly,) ‘ Boz keeps himself very 
close.” And once more, after a long inter- 
val of silence, “I suppose that Boz will be 
writing a book by and by, and putting all 
our names in it.” This is the very misery 
of kings, who can enjoy no privacy, nor 
ever see the natural face of the world they 
live in, but see only their own importance 
reflected in the faces of the gaping crowd that 
surrounds them. We set down the circum- 
stance among Mr. Dickens’s most serious 
disadvantages—not because we suppose his 
judgment to have been biassed by it, for he 
has too much sense to be gratified by this 
kind of homage, and too much good-nature 
to take it unkindly; but because it must 
have prevented him from seeing society in its 
natural condition: it must have presented 
the New World to his eyes under circum- 
stances of disturbance, which brought an un- 
due proportion of the sediment to the surface, 
and thereby made his position as an observer 
very unfavourable. In the New World as 
in the Old, and in all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, the curiosity which follows 
the steps of every much-talked-of man is 
essentially vulgar; and, in such a case as 
this, can hardly fail to leave upon the mind 
of the sufferer an undue impression of dis- 
gust. 

Such being our opinion of Mr. Dickens’s 
faculties and opportunities for observation, 
we expected from him a book, not without 
large defects both positive and negative, but 
containing some substantial and valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of information with regard 
to this most interesting country—interesting 
not only for the indissoluble connexion of its 
interests with our own, but likewise as the 
quarter from which we must look for light 
on the great question of these times,—W hat 
is to become of Democracy, and how is it to 
be dealt with? We cannot say that our ex- 
pectations are justified by the result. But 
though the book is said to have given great 
offence on the other side of the Atlantic, we 
cannot see any sufficient reason for it. 

To us it appears that Mr. Dickens deserves 
great praise for the care with which he has 





avoided all offensive topics, and abstained 
from amusing his readers at the expense of 
his entertainers; and if we had an account 
of the temptations in this kind which he has 
resisted, we do not doubt that the reserve and 
self-control which he has exercised, would 
appear scarcely less than heroical. But, on 
the other hand, we cannot say that his book 
throws any new light on his subject. He 
has done little more than confide to the pub- 
lic, what should have been a series of letters 
for the entertainment of his private friends. 
Very agreeable and amusing letters they 
would have been; and as such, had they 
been posthumously published, would have 
been read with interest and pleasure. As it 
is, in the middle of our amusement at the 
graphic sketches of life and manners, the 
ludicrous incidents, the wayside conversa- 
tions about nothing, so happily told, and the 
lively remarks with which these ‘ Notes” 
abound—in the middle of our respect for the 
tone and good sense and good humour which 
runs through them—and in spite of a high 
appreciation of the gentlemanly feeling which 
has induced him to refrain from all personal 
allusions and criticisms; and for the modesty 
which has kept him silent on so many sub- 
jects, concerning which most persons in the 
same situation (not being reminded of the 
worthlessness of their opinions by the gene- 
ral inattention of mankind to what they say) 
are betrayed into the delivery of oracles,— 
in the middle of all this, we cannot help feel- 
ing that we should have respected Mr, Dick- 
ens more if he had kept his book to himself; 
if he had been so far dissatisfied with these 
‘American Notes,” as to shrink from the 
* general circulation” of them; if he had felt 
unwilling to stand by and see them trumpeted 
to all corners of the earth—quoted and criti- 
cised in every newspaper—passing through 
edition after edition in England—and settling 
in clouds of sixpenny copies all over the Uni- 
ted States. That he had nothing better to say 
is no reproach to him. He had much to say 
about International Copyright, and that, we 
doubt not, was well worth having; we only 
wish it had been heard with more favour, 
But, having nothing better to say, why say 
any thing? ‘To us it seems to imply a want 
of respect either for himself or for his sub- 
ject, that he should be thus prompt to gratify 
the prominent public appetite for novelty, by 
bringing the fruits of his mind into the market 
unripe. ‘This, however, is a matter of taste. 
In reputation, so easy and abundant a writer 
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will suffer little from an occasional mistake. 
Though this book should only live till New- 
Year’s day, it will have lived long enough 
for his fame: for on that day we observe that 
he is himself to come forth again in a series 
of Monthly Numbers—so that none but him- 
self will be his extinguisher. In the mean 
time, as a candidate for ‘“ general circula- 
tion,” it stands before us for judgment, and 
must be dealt with according to its deserts. 
Concerning America in her graver aspects, 
we have already said that it does not add 
much to our existing stock of information. 
In comprehensiveness, completeness, and so- 
lidity, the fruits of a judicial temper, patient 
and persevering observation, and a mind 
accustomed to questions of politics and gov- 
ernment, it is not to be compared to the work 
entitled “* Men and Manners in America,” 
by the author of Cyril Thornton.* Any one 
who is curious about the state of things in 
that country, and wishes to form some idea 
of its real condition, should rather look there 
for it, than here. There he will find the 
matter discussed and illustrated; here he will 
find little more than a loose record of the 
travelling impressions of Mr. Dickens. Still, 
even this is not without its value. To know 
the impression made by the first aspect of a 
country upon a mind like his, is to know 
something of the country itself. ‘The good 
things he has been able to say, and the good 
stories he has met with in his travels, are 
things of less real interest, though a good 
deal more entertaining. Good stories grow 
wild in all societies; no man who can tell 
one when found, had ever any difficulty in 
finding one to tell. Sketches of odd char- 
acters, specimens of the slang of coachmen 
and porters, ludicrous incidents, picturesque 
groups, whimsical phrases, or such as sound 
whimsical to strange ears —these things 
(though it is of such that the better part of 
these volumes consists) tell us nothing about 
a country. We want to know the total as- 
pect, complexion, and constitution of society ; 
these are only its flying humours. Leaving 
these, therefore, to the newspapers, (which 
have rarely come in for such a windfall du- 
ring the recess,) we shall apply ourselves to 
discover from such hints as these volumes 
supply, what kind of people these transatlan- 





* We are sorry to learn that the able and accom- 
plished author of these works, (Captain Hamilton,) 
has very lately, while in the prime of life, been 
called to pay the great debt of nature. He died, 
we believe, in Italy. 
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tic brethren of ours really are, and what kind 
of life they live. We shall not, indeed, in- 
quire at what hour they dine; whether they 
wear their hair long or short; how they pro- 
nounce certain words; how they take their 
tobacco; and whether, when they wish to 
soften the absoluteness of their positives or 
negatives, they say, “I guess,” or “I sup- 
pose,” ‘* ] expect,” or “ [ suspect.” In these 
and the like matters, the natives have our 
good leave to please themselves. We want 
to know how they act and feel in the sub- 
stantial relations and emergencies of life, in 
their marryings and givings in marriage— 
in their parental, conjugal, filial duties—in 
the neighbourly charities—in the offices of 
friendship. The fire-side, the market-place, 
the sick-room, the place of worship and the 
court of justice, the school, the library—it is 
in the management of these that the life and 
being of a people must be looked for, not in 
their dress, or dialect, or rules of etiquette. 
We must confess, indeed, that to gather 
any sound knowledge, and form any just 
opinions on these points, is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty; and when we say that Mr. 
Dickens has not given us much information 
about them, we are far from meaning it as a 
reproach. ‘ He that hath knowledge spareth 
his words”—and the stranger who thinks to 
understand a people in a fortnight, is not 
wise. In all his observations on a strange 
society, a man must have a reference, more 
or less direct, to that with which he is fami- 
liar at home. Without reference to some such 
standard he cannot explain his feeling to him- 
self—much less to another. Yet to com- 
pare a familiar world with a strange one,— 
what is it but comparing the ore as it comes 
out of the smelting-house, with the ore as it 
comes out of the mine? In remembering 
his own country, a man takes no account of 
the dross; in observing another, he values 
the gross lump—dross and gold together. 
At home he has made himself comfortable— 
that is, he has gradually settled into the ways 
he likes, gathered about him the people he 
likes: of the things he did not like, he has 
got rid of when he could, reconciled himself 
to what he must, and forgotten all about the 
rest. Out of a hundred persons whose ac- 
quaintance he might have cultivated, he has 
cultivated ten. Out of a dozen places of re- 
sort that are open to him, he resorts to one. 
He has tried three or four servants, and at 
last found one that suits him. They gave 
him damp sheets and a bad breakfast at the 
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Crown Inn: instead of making a note of the 
fact for general circulation, he went to the 
Bell, where they serve him better, and forgot 
it. And thus, out of the jarring elements of 
the world into which he was born, he has 
shaped out a small peculiar world expressly 
for himself, which fits him; and this private 
world it is that he boasts of to others, grum- 
bles at to himself, and carries about in his 
thoughts as a standard to measure foreign 
pretensions by. In the foreign world, mean- 
while, he can make neither selections nor 
distinctions; he looks at every thing alike, 
and every thing he looks at he sets down as 
alike characteristic. Some delusion from 
so unequal a comparison it is impossible to 
avoid. But it may be partly corrected— 
some estimate at least may be formed of the 
extent of correction required—by taking any 
given surface of ground at home, the inhab- 
itants of which have been drawn together, 
not by any common interest or pursuit, but 
each by his several occasion; supposing your- 
self suddenly set down among them without 
any previous knowledge of their characters; 
and endeavouring to imagine the impression 
you would take of the place and people du- 
ring the first exchange of visits; how they 
would figure in your Journal in that period 
of probation, before you had learned to treat 
them according to their qualities—to culti- 
vate the esteemable, to avoid the disagree- 
able, and to think nothing about the greater 
number. 

Fully aware, no doubt, of all this—desi- 
ring to be just and liberal in his observations 
—intending to write a book, but remember- 
ing withal, that ‘ in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin,” and firmly resolved 
to violate neither the confidence of social in- 
tercourse by revealing private conversations, 
nor the decency of manners by publishing 
criticisms upon the character and appearance 
of the ladies and gentlemen at whose houses 
he might be received—(a modern practice 
which, considering the activity of the press, 
the rapidity and regularity of communication 
between the two countries, and the scanda- 
lous appetite for personal sketches which 
afflicts both, is little better than to talk of 
people before their faces; and can be com- 
pared to nothing so aptly as to the conduct 
of the street boys in Baltimore, who came to 
inspect ‘* Boz” as he sat in the railway car*) 








* “ Being rather early, those men and boys who 
happened to have nothing particular to do, and 
were curious in foreigners, came (according to 
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he landed at Boston on the 22d of January, 
1842, Having remained there about a fort- 
night, he proceeded towards New York, 
where he arrived on the 13th of February. 
How long he stayed we cannot learn; but in 
the middle of March we find him at Rich- 
mond in Virginia, having already seen all 
he meant to see of Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Baltimore, and now turning his face 
towards the great West. ‘The next six or 
seven weeks must have been spent almost 
entirely in coaches and steam-boats; for we 
find him passing from Richmond back to 
Baltimore; thence up the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna to Harrisburg; across the Alle- 
ghany mountains to Pittsburg; down the 
whole length of the Ohio river to its junction 
with the Mississippi; up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis; back again as far as Cincinnati; 
thence across the state of Ohio, two or three 
hundred miles northward, as far as Sandus- 
ky; from Sandusky traversing the whole 
length of Lake Erie; and so proceeding by 
way of Buffalo to the Falls of Niagara, which 
he reached about the end of April, and re- 
mained there for ten days, in a confusion of 
sublime emotions, upon which he has en- 
larged in a passage which our respect for his 
genius will not permit us to extract. ‘The 
next three weeks were devoted to Canada; 
after which he had only time for a rapid 
journey to New York by way of Lake 
Champlain, and one spare day, which he 
devoted to the “* Shakers” at Lebanon. 

If to these dates (which we have gathered 
with some difficulty) we could add an account 
of the distances between place and place, 
(distances of which we, who are confined 
within our four seas, can form no practical 
conception,) it would be sufficiently apparent 
that, during the last half of Mr. Dickens’s 
sojourn in the United States, he did not stay 
long enough in any one place to become even 
tolerably well acquainted with its society ; 
and that his impressions of social character 


custom) round the carriage in which I sat; let 
down all the windows; thrust in their heads and 
shoulders; hooked themselves on conveniently by 
their elbows; and fell to comparing notes on the 
subject of my personal appearance, with as much 
indifference as if I were a stuffed figure. I never 
gained so much uncompromising information with 
reference to my own nose and eyes, the various 
impressions wrought by my mouth and chin on 
different minds, and how my head looks from 
behind, as on these occasions.”—(Vol. I. p. 277.) 
The street boys we can excuse; but our literary 
ladies and geutlemen should know better. 
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throughout the vast regions lying to the west 
of Washington, must have been drawn en- 
tirely from the company he travelled with— 
a class of persons whose manners must, in 
all countries be far below the average. Any 
general judgments he may hazard must there- 
fore be taken with the requisite allowance. 
A fortnight well spent in Boston, and a month 
between New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington, may enable a wise man to say some- 
thing about the people. The rest of Mr. 
Dickens’s experience qualified him admirably 
well to tell us what to expect in coaches, 
canal boats, railway carriages, and hotels ; 
and in these matters, if allowance be made 
for his habitual exaggeration—(a fault, by the 
way, which, we fear, increases upon him)— 
we dare say his authority is as good as any 
man’s. But, as we should be sorry to have 
the character of England inferred from the 
manners of the road; or indeed to have any 
conclusions drawn as to our own personal 
proficiency in the courtesies of life, from our 
demeanour in the traveller’s room; we shall 
leave his westward observations unnoticed, 
and endeavour to make out what kind of peo- 
ple he found in the drawing-rooms at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Every country—especially a new one— 
has a right to be judged by the best of its 
natural growths; for the best is that towards 
which the rest aspire. Of the manners and 
character of the best class in America, Mr. 
Dickens (in common, we believe, with every 
gentleman who has had an opportunity of 
judging) gives a very favourable impression. 
On quitting New York, after not more than 
a fortnight’s stay there, he says :—*‘ [ never 
thought that going back to England, return- 
ing to all who are dear to me, and to pursuits 
that have insensibly grown to be a part of 
my nature, I could have felt so much sorrow 
as I endured, when I parted at last on board 
this ship with the friends that accompanied 
me from this city. I never thought the name 
of any place so far away, and so lately 
known, could ever associate itself in my 
mind with the crowd of affectionate remem- 
brances that now cluster about it.”” And then 
follows one of Mr. Dickens’s fine passages, 
which we wish to be understood as quoting, 
not because we admire it, but because it 
shows that the last sentence was not strong 
enough to satisfy his feelings :—‘ There are 
those in this city who would brighten, to me, 
the darkest winter day that ever glimmer- 
ed and went out in Lapland; and before 
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whose presence even home grew dim, when 
they and I exchanged that painful word which 
mingles with our every thought and deed; 
which haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, 
and closes up the vista of our lives in age.” 
(Vol. i. p. 230.) And in his concluding re- 
marks, he deliberately repeats the same sen- 
timent as applicable, not to New York only, 
but to the nation generally :—** They are by 
nature frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, and 
affectionate. Cultivation and refinement seem 
but to enhance their warmth of heart and ar- 
dent enthusiasm; and it is the possession of 
these latter qualities in a most remarkable 
degree, which renders an educated Ameri- 
can one of the most endearing and most gen- 
erous of friends. [ never was so won upon 
as by this class; never yielded up my full 
confidence and esteem so readily and plea- 
santly as to them; never can make again, in 
half a year, so many friends for whom I 
seem to entertain the regard of half a life.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 288.) Acknowledgments, scarce- 
ly less strong than these, of the merits of the 
best class of American gentry, are scattered 
through Captain Hamilton’s book; and even 
Captain Basil Hall, in spite of his prejudices 
and conventional feelings—his horror at 
words wrong pronounced, and meats un- 
gracefully swallowed, and his complacent 
persuasion that whatever is the fashion in 
England is right in the eye of universal rea- 
son—tells us, in his gossiping, good-humour- 
ed way, the very same thing of the manners 
and distinguishing qualities of the class to 
which the individuals belong who called forth 
the above expressions of admiration. We 
regret that little or nothing more of the kind 
can be collected from these volumes. The 
tone of society in Boston is only described as 
being “‘ one of perfect politeness, courtesy, 
and good breeding.” The ladies, we learn, 
are beautiful ; and ‘ their education much as 
with us,” Their parties take place at more 
rational hours, and the conversation ‘ may 
possibly be a little louder and more cheerful” 
than with us. In other respects, a party in 
Boston appeared to Mr. Dickens just like a 
party in London. In New York, we are 
only told that “the tone of the best society 
is like that of Boston : here and there, it may 
be, with a greater infusion of the mercantile 
spirit, but generally polished and refined, 
and always most hospitable. The houses 
and tables are elegant; the hours later, and 
more rakish; and there is perhaps a greater 
spirit of contention in reference to appear- 
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ances, and the display of wealth and costly 
living:”’ the ladies are again described as 
‘‘ singularly beautiful.” Of the society in 
Philadelphia, we only learn that ‘* what he 
saw of it he greatly liked’’——but that it was 
more ‘‘ provincial” than at Boston or New 
York; and apparently rather foo blue for his 
taste. But his stay was very short. At 
Washington he confines himself to legisla- 
tors; and of them he speaks only as he finds 
them in the arena where they exhibit. His 
remarks on them we shall pass over—for, 
being in quest of the best manners in the 
country, we must of course avoid all places 
consecrated to public debate. ‘To learn the 
true character and manners of the English 
bar, you must look at lawyers—any where 
but in court; and before we pronounce upon 
the breeding of a member of Congress, we 
must see him in a private drawing-room. 
The only persons whom he speaks of as 
being personally known, are those whom he 
specially excepts from his general censures. 
Of these—* the foremost among those poli- 
ticlans who are known in Europe’’—he 
says—** to the most favourable accounts that 
have been written of them, I more than fully 
and most heartily subscribe: and personal 
intercourse and free communication have bred 
within me, not the result predicted in the 
very doubtful proverb, but increased admira- 
tion and respect. ‘They are striking men to 
look at, hard to deceive, prompt to act, lions 
in energy, Crichtons in varied accomplish- 
ments, Indians in fire of eye and gesture, 
Americans in strong and generous impulse ; 
and they as well represent the honour and 
wisdom of their country at home, as the 
distinguished gentleman who is now its min- 
ister at the British court sustains its highest 
character abroad,”’ Vol. i. p, 292.) This is 
another of those ambitious sentences, from 
which we can gather no distinct idea ex- 
cept that these gentlemen have inspired Mr. 
Dickens with a strong desire to pay them a 
splendid compliment. We cannot doubt that 
his admiration of them is sincere; and we 
may take his known character and ability as 
a guarantee that it is well founded. 

We do not suppose that his conversation 
has lain much among Professors, or that his 
thoughts on Universities are entitled to much 
authority; but we must not omit to mention, 


in this place, his notice of the University of 


Cambridge, and its influence upon the society 
around. ‘+ The resident professors at that 
University are gentlemen of learning and 
varied attainments; and are, without one ex- 





ception that I can call to mind, men who 
would shed a grace upon, and do honour to 
any society in the civilized world. Many of 
the resident gentry, in Boston and in its 
neighbourhood, and I think I am not mista- 
ken in adding, a large majority of those who 
are attached to the liberal professions there, 
have been educated at this same school. ... 
It was a source of inexpressible pleasure to 
me to observe the almost imperceptible, but 
not less certain, effect wrought by this insti- 
tution among the small community at Boston ; 
and to note, at every turn, the humanizing 
tastes and desires it has engendered—the 
affectionate friendships to which it has given 
rise—the amount of vanity and prejudice it 
has dispelled.”’ 

As we are not writing an essay upon the 
social condition of America, but trying to 
collect Mr. Dickens’s impressions of it, we 
must be content with these somewhat mea- 
gre notices of the manners and character of 
its best society. For further evidence as to 
its qualities, we must look to its fruits. And 
the fruits of the social character, as distin- 
guished from the political regulations of a 
country, are to be looked for in those mat- 
ters in which the baser appetites and worse 
dispositions of men having no temptation to 
interfere, sense, character, knowledge, and 
virtue have their natural influence; not, 
therefore, in the Legislature; for the compo- 
sition of that depends upon the law of elec- 
tion and the amount of qualification; nor in 
the Press, for the character of that depends 
upon the cost of printing and paper, and the 
amount of taxes, direct and indirect, upon 
what, by courtesy, is called knowledge. 
The Press and the Legislature react upon 
the social character, but are not to be taken 
as representing it. ‘The composition of the 
House of Representatives is not so much an 
index to the feelings and opinions of the 
American gentry, as to the number of Irish 
labourers who have votes. And the charac- 
ter of the daily and weekly Press is a mea- 
sure rather of the number of uneducated per- 
sons who can read, than of the taste of the 
educated. But there are some departments 
in the social establishment, which the worse 
half of society silently leaves to the care and 
taste of the better. Among these, the most 
conspicuous are charities of all kinds, public 
and private; arrangements for the education 
of the people; asylums for persons labouring 
under natural defects; provision for the re- 
lief of sick persons and young children; for 
the treatment of prisoners, and the like. In- 
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stitutions of this kind are probably the fairest | 


expression that can be had of the feeling and 
character of a people, properly considered ; 
reckoning, that is, not by numbers but by 
weight—counting every man as two whose 
opinion carries another along with it. Now, 
in these matters, Mr. Dickens’s testimony is 
not only very favourable and very strongly 
expressed; but is really of great value. Pri- 
sons and madhouses have always had strong 
attractions for him; he went out with the 
advantage of a very extensive acquaintance 
with establishments of this kind in England ; 
and, wherever he heard of one in America, 
he appears to have staid and seen it. His 
report leads irresistibly to the conclusien, 
that in this department New England has, 
as a people, taken the lead of the civilized 
world; and that Old England, though begin- 
ning to follow, is still a good way behind. 
And the superiority lies not merely in the 
practical recognition of the principle, that the 
care of these things belongs properly to the 
state; and should not be left, as with us, to 
the charity and judgment of individuals, how- 
ever securely that charity may be relied on; 
but in the excellence of the institutions them- 
selves in respect of arrangement and manage- 
ment. Our limits will not allow us to follow 
him through his observations and remarks 
on this subject; which are, however, upon 
the whole, the most valuable and interesting 
part of the book. He carefully inspected not 
less (we think) than ten institutions of this 
class; and of these he has given minute de- 
scriptions. ‘Those at Boston, he believes to 
be as perfect as the most considerate wis- 
dom, benevolence, and humanity can make 
them.” ..... ‘In all of them, the unfor- 
tunate or degenerate citizens of the State are 
carefully instructed in their duties both to 
God and man; are surrounded by all reason- 
able means of comfort and happiness that 
their condition will well admit of; are ap- 
pealed to as members of the great human 
family, however afflicted, indigent, or fallen ; 
are ruled by the strong heart, and not by the 
strong (though immeasurably weaker) hand.” 
And the rest, (with the exception of a lunatic 
asylum in Long Island, and a prison nick- 
named * The Tombs’ at New York,) appear 
to deserve, so far at least as the design and 
the management go, the same praise. Upon 
one doubtful and difficult question, which 
has of late excited a good deal of controversy 
in England, Mr. Dickens’s observations will 
be read with great interest—we allude to the 
effects of the solitary as contrasted with the 
Vor. II.—Marcu, 1843. 28 





silent system. Against the solitary system 
Mr. Dickens gives his most emphatic testi- 
mony; which will, no doubt, have due weight 
with the department on which the considera- 
tion of this question with reference to our 
own prison system, devolves. For our own 
part, we must confess, that, highly as we 
esteem his opinion in such a matter, and free 
as we are from any prejudice in favour of 
the system which he condemns, we are not 
altogether satisfied. His manner of handling 
the question does not assure us that he is 
master of it. His facts, as stated by himself, 
do not appear to us to fit his theory. If not 
inconsistent with it, they are certainly not 
conclusive in favour of it. We sometimes 
cannot help doubting whether his judging 
faculty is strongly developed, and whether 
he does not sometimes mistake pictures in 
his mind for facts in nature. He is evidently 
proud of his powers of intuition—of his fac- 
ulty of inferring a whole history from a pass- 
ing expression. Show him any man’s face, 
and he will immediately tell you his life and 
adventures. A very pretty and probable story 
he will make of it; and, provided we do not 
forget that it is all fiction, a very instructive 
one. But, in discussing disputed points in 
nature or policy, we cannot admit these 
works of his imagination as legitimate evi- 
dence. ‘The case before us supplies a strik- 
ing illustration of Mr. Dickens’s power in 
this way; and likewise, we suspect, of his 
tendency to be misled by it. We shall take 
the opportunity of quoting a long passage, 
which will serve the threefold purpose of 
exhibiting a favourable specimen of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s style, of justifying the doubts we have 
expressed as to his judging faculty, and of 
presenting the case against the solitary in a 
strong light. 

He commences his remarks on the subject 
by declaring his belief ‘that very few men 
are capable of estimating the immense amount 
of torture and agony which this dreadful pun- 
ishment, prolonged for years, inflicts upon 
the sufferers,” and that, ‘in guessing at it 
himself, and in reasoning from what he has 
seen written upon their faces, and what to 
his certain knowledge they feel within, he 
is only the more convinced that there is a. 
depth of terrible endurance in it, which none 
but the sufferers themselves can fathom, and 
which no man has a right to inflict upon his 
fellow-creature.”’—(Vol. i. p. 239.) He then 
proceeds to describe the regulations of the 
prison, and the condition and appearance of 
several of the prisoners. The sight, and the 
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feelings of awe and pity which the sight 
awakens, set his *‘ shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation”’ at work, and he thus goes on :— 


‘¢ As I walked among these solitary cells, 
and looked at the faces of the men within 
them, I tried to picture to myself the thoughts 
and feelings natural to their condition; | im- 
agined the hood just taken off, and the scene 
of their captivity disclosed to them in all its 
dismal monotony. 

*¢ At first, the man is stunned. His con- 
finement is a hideous vision; and his old 
life a reality. He throws himself upon his 
bed, and lies there abandoned to despair. By 
degrees the insupportable solitude and bar- 
renness of the place rouses him from this 
stupor, and when the trap in his grated door 
is opened, he humbly begs and prays for 
work. ‘ Give me some work to do, or I shall 
go raving mad!’ 

‘*He has it; and by fits and starts applies 
himself to labour; but every now and then 
there comes upon him a burning sense of the 
years that must be wasted in that stone coffin, 
and an agony so piercing in the recollection 
of those who are hidden from his view and 
knowledge, that he starts from his seat, and 
striding up and down the narrow room, with 
both hands clasped on his uplifted head, hears 
spirits tempting him to beat his brains out on 
the wall. 

‘‘Again he falls upon his bed, and lies 
there, moaning. Suddenly he starts up, won- 
dering whether any other man is near; whe- 
ther there is another cell like that on either 
side of him; and lisiens keenly. 

«* There is no sound: but other prisoners 
may be near for all that. He remembers to 


_ have heard once—when he little thought of 


coming there himself—that the cells were so 
constructed that the prisoners could not hear 
each other, though the officers could hear 
them. Where is the nearest man—upon the 
right, or on the left? or is there one in both 
directions? Where is he sitting now—with 
his face to the light? or is he walking to and 
fro? How is he dressed? Has he been there 
long? Is he much worn away? Is he very 
white and spectre-like ? Does he think of his 
neighbour too? 

‘* Scarcely venturing to breathe, and lis- 
tening while he thinks, he conjures up a 
figure with its back towards him, and im- 
agines it moving about in this next cell. He 
has no idea of the face; but he is certain of 
the dark form of a stooping man. In the cell 
upon the other side, he puts another figure, 
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whose face is hidden from him also. Day 
after day, and often when he wakes up in the 
middle of the night, he thinks of these two 
men until he is almost distracted. He never 
changes them. ‘There they are always as 
he first imagined them—an old man on the 
right; a younger man on the left—whose 
hidden features torture him to death, and 
have a mystery that makes him tremble. 

“The weary days pass on with solemn 
pace, like mourners at a funeral; and slowly 
he begins to feel that the white walls of his 
cell have something dreadful in them: that 
their colour is horrible: that their smooth 
surface chills his blood: that there is one 
hateful corner which torments him. Every 
morning when he wakes, he hides his head 
beneath the coverlet, and shudders to see the 
ghastly ceiling looking down upon him. The 
blessed light of day itself peeps in—an ugly 
phantom face—through the unchangeable 
erevice which is his prison window. 

‘* By slow but sure degrees, the terrors of 
that hateful corner swell until they beset him 
at all times; invade his rest, make his dreams 
hideous, and his nights dreadful. At first, he 
took a strange dislike to it; feeling as though 
it gave birth in his brain to something of cor- 
responding shape, which ought not to be 
there, and racked his head with pains. Then 
he began to fear it, then to dream of it; and 
of men whispering its name and pointing to 
it. ‘Then he could not bear to look at it, nor 
yet to turn his back upon it. Now, it is 
every night the lurking place of a ghost—a 
shadow—a silent something, horrible to see; 
but whether bird or beast, or muffled human 
shape, he cannot tell. 

‘** When he is in his cell by day, he fears 
the little yard without. When he is in the 
yard, he dreads to re-enter the cell. When 
night comes, there stands the phantom in 
the corner. If he have the courage to stand 
in its place and drive it out, (he had once, 
being desperate,) it broods upon his bed. In 
the twilight, and always at the same hour, a 
voice calls to him by name; as the darkness 
thickens, his loom begins to live; and even 
that, his comfort, is a hideous figure, watch- 
ing him till day-break. 

‘** Again, by slow degrees, these horrible 
fancies depart from him one by one; return- 
ing sometimes unexpectedly, but at longer 
intervals, and in Jess alarming shapes. He 
has talked upon religious matters with the 
gentleman who visits him; and has read his 
Bible, and has written a prayer upon his 
slate, and has hung it up asa kind of protec- 





























tion, and an assurance of heavenly compan- 
ionship. He dreams now sometimes of his 
children or his wife, but is sure that they are 
dead or have deserted him. He is easily 
moved to tears; is gentle, submissive, and 
broken-spirited. Occasionally the old agony 
comes back; a very little thing will revive 
it; even a familiar sound, or the scent of 
summer flowers in the air; but it does not 
last long now; for the world without has 
come to be the vision, and this solitary life 
the sad reality. 

‘‘If his term of imprisonment be short—I 
mean comparatively, for short it cannot be— 
the last half-year is almost worse than all; 
for then he thinks the prison will take fire 
and he be burned in the ruins, or that he is 
doomed to die within the walls, or that he 
will be detained on some false charge and 
sentenced for another term: or that some- 
thing, no matter what, must happen to pre- 
vent his going at large. And this is natural, 
and impossible to be reasoned against; be- 
cause, after his long separation from human 
life, and his great sufferings, any event will 
appear to him more probable in the contem- 
plation than the being restored to liberty and 
his fellow-creatures. 

‘If his period of confinement have been 
very long, the prospect of release bewilders 
and confuses him. His broken heart may 
flutter for a moment when he thinks of the 
world outside, and what it might have been 
to him in all those lonely years; but that is 
all. ‘Ihe cell door has been closed too long 
on all his hopes and cares. Better to have 
hanged him in the beginning than bring him 
to this pass, and send him forth among his 
kind, who are his kind no more.”’ 


Now this is a most powerful sketch of a 
possiblecase. Had it occurred in a professed 
work of fiction, as a description of the actual 
condition of one of the characters, we should 
have thought it remarkable not only for force 
but for truth. It is terrible, but not mon- 
strous; we can imagine a man feeling and 
doing all that is described. But when we 
are Inquiring into the actual and ordinary ef- 
fects of solitary confinement upon the mind 
of a prisoner, we are constrained to ask Mr. 
Dickens what authority he has for his many 
facts? How does he know that prisoners are 
affected in this manner? And, above all, how 
does he know that it is the general case? He 
will say that he saw it in their faces; they 
had all the same expression; and that ex- 
pression told him the whole story. But he 
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should at least show that his interpretation of 
the countenance was corroborated by other 
indications of less doubtful character. Let 
us refer to the individual sufferers whom he 
saw and conversed with in several stages of 
punishment, and see whether their demea- 
nour (as he himself describes it) accords with 
his supposition. ‘There are but nine cases of 
which he gives any detailed report: we will 
take them all, placing them, however, in our 
own order. First, a German who had been 
brought in the day before—he was imploring 
for work. Second, an English thief, who 
had been in only a few days; still savage. 
These two cases may be set aside: the ef- 
fects of the system not having had time to 
show itself. ‘Third, a man convicted as a 
receiver of stolen goods; but who denied his 
guilt. He had been in for six years, and 
was to remain three more. ‘ He’ stopped 
his work when we went in, took off his 
spectacles, and answered freely to every 
thing that was said tohim. * * * * He 
wore a paper hat of his own making, and 
was pleased to have it noticed and com- 
mended. He had very ingeniously manu- 
factured a sort of Dutch clock from some dis- 
regarded odds and ends; and his vinegar 
bottle served for the pendulum. Seeing me 
interested in this contrivance, he looked up 
at it with a great deal of pride, and said that 
he had been thinking of improving ‘it, and 
that he hoped the hammer and a little piece 
of broken glass beside it would play music 
before long. He had extracted some colours 
from the yarn with which he worked, and 
painted a few poor figures on the wall.” 
Surely this is not the demeanour, nor these 
the ways, of a man whose spirit is crashed 
and faculties destroyed—who suffers day and 
night from horrible fancies. Fourth, a Ger- 
man imprisoned for larceny ; has been in for 
two years, and has three to come. ‘* With 
colours prepared in the same manner, he had 
painted every inch of the walls and ceiling 
quite beautifully. He had laid out the few 
feet of ground behind with exquisite neat- 
ness, and had made a little bed in the centre, 
which looked, by the by, like a grave. The 
taste and ingenuity he had displayed in every 
thing were most extraordinary.’’ Here again 
is very strange evidence of the destructive 
effects of solitude upon the faculties. Mr. 
Dickens goes on, it is true, to assure us that 
‘*he never saw such a picture of forlorn af- 
fliction and distress of mind;’’ that ‘ his 
heart bled for him,” &e. And very unhappy 
he may well have been; people are not sent 
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to prison to. be made happy; but the ques- 
tion is, whether he was the worse or the 
better for it. Fifth, a negro burglar, notori- 
ous for his boldness and hardihood, and for 
the number of previous convictions—Ais lime 
nearly out. He was at work making screws. 
‘‘He entertained us with a long account of 
his achievements, which he narrated with 
such infinite relish that he actually seemed 
to lick his lips as he told us racy anecdotes 
of stolen plate,’’ &c. Here, at any rate, we 
have a man who has not been made too mis- 
erable. Sixth, a man, of whom we are told 
no more than that he was allowed to keep 
rabbits as an indulgence; that he came out 
of his cell with one in his breast, and that 
Mr. Dickens thought it hard to say which 
was the nobler animal of the two. Seventh, 
‘*a poet, who, after doing two days work in 
every four-and-twenty hours, one for him- 
self and one for the prison, wrote verses about 
ships, (he was by trade a mariner,) and ‘ the 
maddening wine-cup,’ and his friends at 
home.” Here, again, Mr. Dickens must 
have selected his examples very oddly—or 
one would think that solitary confinement 
called out a man’s resources instead of para- 
lyzing them. Eighth, at last we come to a 
case (probably the case) in point: a sailor 
who had been confined for eleven years, and 
would be free in afew months. Mr. D. does 
indeed here draw the picture of a man stupi- 
fied by suffering; and we can well believe 
that the picture is just. But the most stre- 
nuous advocates of the solitary system will 
hardly maintain that there may not be too 
much of it. ‘I'ry a man who has been in wo 
years, and is going to be released next day, 
and see whether fis case is hopeless. And 
here we have him—No. nine, ‘I have the 
face of this man before me now. It is almost 
more memorable in its happiness than the 
other faces in their misery. How easy and 
how natural was it for him to say that the 
system was a good one; and that the time 
went ‘pretty quick considering;’ and that, 
when a man once felt he had offended the 
law and must satisfy it, ‘he got along some- 
how ;’ and so forth!” Upon women Mr. 
Dickens acknowledges that the effect of this 
punishment is different. He thinks it quite 
as wrong and cruel in their case; but admits 
that their faces are humanized and refined by 
it, and thinks it may be ‘because of their 
better nature, which is elicited in solitude.” 

Upon the question at issue, we offer no 
opinion; but with these discrepancies be- 
tween Mr. Dickens’s facts and fancies, we 








ean hardly be rash in saying that his autho- 
rity, great as it is, should not be taken as de- 
cisive. Commending the matter, therefore, 
to the further consideration of the inspectors 
of prisons, we shall return to our own proper 
subject; which is the character of the Ame- 
rican people as expressed in their civil insti- 
tutions. In the ease of this Philadelphia 
prison, Mr. Dickens’s objections are confined 
to the principle. ‘To the intentions, motives, 
and characters of those who are concerned 
in the management of it, as well as to the 
efficacy of the arrangements, he gives un- 
qualified praise. 

Another thing on which the true character 
of a people in its substantial qualities must 
be expected to impress itself, is the adminis- 
tration of justice; and we wish that Mr. 
Dickens had frequented the courts a little 
more. Except on extraordinary occasions, 
politics and party find no business there ; 
and where that is the case, the ablest man 
will naturally have the best place yielded to 
him, and the true interests (as distinguished 
from the fleeting inclinations) of the public 
will be consulted in all forms and proceed- 
ings; and in this, after all, consists the true 
health of the body politic. Let person and 
property be secured from violence, and let 
affairs be equitably adjusted between man 
and man, and what reasonable person would 
grudge his legislators their long speeches, 
their personal altercations, or even their spit- 
toons? From the scanty notices on this head 
scattered through these volumes, we should 
infer that America has no reason to shrink 
from this test. ‘The high character of the 
Supreme Court is notorious through Europe. 
And Mr. Dickens tells us that in every place 
he visited, the Judges were men of high 
character and attainments; which is saying 
much, considering that in some of the states 
they are, we believe, annually elected by 
the people. Of their modes of proceeding 
he tells us nothing beyond the general pic- 
turesque effect; and we are left to infer from 
his silence, that the want of wigs and gowns, 
and of raised platforms for witnesses and 
prisoners, does not obstruct the course of 
justice. 

The condition of the Church in America 
is another thing which should throw great 
light on the character of the people; for in 
this also politics do not interfere: each party 
can do as it pleases, and therefore no two 
need quarrel. Unfortunately there is a great 
want of sound information on this subject in 
England; the popular notion of the style of 
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religious worship in America being built, we 
believe, upon Mrs. Trollope’s account of a 
revival. Mr. Dickens does not tell us much: 
from what he does say we should imagine, 
that the prevailing character of the Church 
in New England, has more of old Puritanism 
in it than of modern Methodism. And we 
have heard it maintained by gentlemen who 
have resided in America for months together, 
and visited different places of worship, that 
they have rarely met with any symptoms of 
fanaticism or sycophancy in the preacher, or 
of enthusiasm in the congregation; but that 
the service, whatever the persuasion, was 
generally characterized by decency and dul- 
ness. 

Of the system of education in the United 
States, and the provision for it, (which should 
stand perhaps next in order as an illustration 
of the social character,) Mr. Dickens says 
but little. We hear occasionally of a college 
oraschool; and we gather generally, that 
sufficient provision is made by each state to 
enable every citizen to receive some degree 
of education. ‘The proportion of adults who 
cannot read and write is consequently ex- 
tremely small; and among these we believe 
there are scarcely any native Americans. 
Beyond this fact, which is of great impor- 
tance, we can learn nothing that is much to 
our purpose. We could have wished to 
know, first, the amount of knowledge, and 
the kind of intellectual cultivation which a 
man must have, in order to take rank in 
general opinion as a well-educated man; 
and, next, the style and amount of accom- 
plishments which are requisite to distin- 
guish him in that rank. ‘This would show 
in what direction the great body of the intel- 
lect of the country is working. It would 
also be very interesting to know something 
about the composition of American libraries, 
especially private ones. What kind of books 
do you find permanently established on the 
shelves in a gentleman’s study; and of these 
which appear to have been most used. We 
say permanently; because it is of much less 
consequence to know which, among the 
publications of the day, are the most popu- 
lar. ‘These are read, as newspapers are, not 
because they are congenial to the taste, but 
because reading is fashionable, and they are 
of the newest fashion. ‘Their universal po- 
pularity indicates little in the national cha- 
racter beyond a general appetite for light 
stimulants; and produces little alteration in 
it except perhaps some general debilitation 
from swallowing such a deluge of slops. 

28* 
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| But for the most part, we believe this kind 


of literature passes through the mind with 
as little effect upon it for good or for evil, as 
the conversation of a morning-caller. It is 
the favourite, not the fashionable, book that 
betrays the character of the man; and it is 
the book which works itself into public fa- 
vour against the fashion that indicates the 
character of the people. ‘That the miscel- 
laneous writings of Mr. Carlyle had been 
collected and printed in America, before his 
name was generally known in England, is 
a fact which tells much more about the intel- 
lectual and spiritual capacities of the people, 
than we can infer from knowing that the 
whole brood of. New-Burlington Street are 
circulated as fast as they come out, for an 
annual subscription of a few dollars. ‘The 
character of the native periodical literature 
of the costlier class, and therefore of more 
limited circulation, would throw further light 
on the matter; for it would show not only 
what the more select class of readers will 
pay for, but what the better class of writers 
can produce. ‘The North American, and 
the New York Reviews, for instance, will 
give a juster, as well as a higher idea of the 
tendencies and prospects of American litera- 
ture, than the most ambitious and elaborate 
pamphlets, speeches, and state papers—all 
of which are addressed to a wider, but a 
lower, circle. 

Whether Mr. Dickens has much consider- 
ed the subject of American literature in its 
true bearings, we are not informed. From 
these volumes, we can only gather that he is 
deeply read in their Newspapers; the cha- 
racter of which he denounces in his bitter- 
est, and by no means his best style. Of the 
justice of his censures, not having ourselves 
gone through the nauseous course of reading 
by which he has qualified himself to speak, 
we can form no opinion. We shall only 
say, that, looking at the condition of our 
own Daily Press, and imagining what it 
would be were it turned loose ina land of 
cheap printing and no stamp duties—where 
every body could read, and every body took 
a part in politics; and without any capital 
city in which public opinion might gather to 
a head and express itself with authority—we 
can readily believe it to be true in the full 
extent. ‘Thanks to London, which concen- 
trates and represents the feelings of the Brit- 
ish people, the leading London Journals (and 
from them the provincial press throughout 
the country takes its tone) are held under 
some restraint. Gross violations of manners 
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are not countenanced; and wanton slander 
of private persons would not be tolerated. 
Moreover, the enormous amount of informa- 
tion which is demanded of an English News- 
paper, cannot be supplied at first hand with- 
out a costly establishment and machinery; 
and this, requiring large capital to start with, 
excludes the worst class of adventurers from 
competition; and insures in the proprietor 
that kind and amount of respectability which 
in England always accompanies substance. 
A man with something to lose will not offend 
the feelings of the mass of his customers; a 
man with nothing, cannot get up a paper which 
has any chance of general circulation. We 
fear, however, that it is impossible to answer 
for more than this. Private houses, we trust, 
are (from the stamped press at least) secure. 
But what conspicuous public man can be in- 
sured against the most malignant slander 
from one party, and the grossest adulation 
from the other—both equally unprincipled ? 
What measure of what party was ever discus- 
sed by the Daily Press, on either side, upon 
its real merits, or with a desire to represent 
it truly? What misrepresentation is too 
gross for our most respectable newspapers to 
take up! What rumour too injurious and 
too ill-founded for them to spread? What 
sophism so palpable, that if it can be used 
with effect to damage the character of a 
political opponent, they will not employ it? 
And the worst is, that in the guilt of this, the 
respectability of England is directly implica- 
ted. It cannot be said that the disease is 
incident to liberty, and must be borne with ; 
for, strange to say, this kind of licentious 
writing, (known as it is, and thoroughly un- 
derstood to be licentious,) is what the great 
mass of news readers like. ‘The writer has 
no interest in his malice; he may be a very 
good-humoured man, with no wish to injure 
any body. But the readers must have what 
they ca'l vigour. Their party spirit must 
be at once roused and gratified by powerful 
attacks, and powerful vindications. A lead- 
ing article, written in a spirit of candour 
and justice, (unless it be known to proceed 
from some responsible quarter, in which case 
it has a separate and superior interest,) is felt 
to be insipid. It is true, that the influence 
of these compositions is not so great as might 
appear at first, because they impose on no- 
body, every body knows that they are full 
of falsehoods. Convict a newspaper of the 
grossest misrepresentation, and which of its 
** constant readers” will be shocked !—even 
though the writer should not acknowledge 
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his fault. Their influence is, however, con- 
siderable, and, so far as it goes, most perni- 
cious. We cannot but regard the condition of 
our own Daily Press, as a morning and even- 
ing witness against the moral character of 
the people ; for if this kind of seurrility were 
as distasteful to the puplic, as the grosser 
kinds of licentiousness are, it would at once 
disappear. ‘That its condition is still worse in 
America, we can, for the reasons above indi- 
cated, easily believe; but we doubt whether 
it be fair to draw the same inference from the 
fact, as to the moral tastes and feelings of the 
people; for the respectability of America, not 
having the same means of expressing its will 
that the respectability of England has, cannot 
be held in the same degree answerable. In 
the mean time, we hope that Mr. Dickens is 
mistaken as to the degree in which the Press 
in the United States impresses and influences 
the general feeling. We cannot but think 
that, if his description of it be just, the strength 
of the poison must act as an antidote. Does 
any well-educated man in America, read 
these papers with respect ? 

Among other circumstances, from which 
something as to the social characteristics of the 
people may be safely inferred, certain definite, 
and generally established reputations of so- 
ciety may be mentioned ;—such, for instance, 
as the courtesy which every body is expect- 
ed, as a matter of course, to pay to women 
and to strangers. And we should be inclined 
to draw very favourable inferences from the 
fact, that in all public places, including public 
conveyances, a woman is entitled to the best 
place, occupied or unoccupied, for possession 
on the part of the man goes for nothing ; and 
also from the courtesies of the Custom- House, 
which, we believe, all foreigners will bear 
witness to. Captain Hamilton, indeed, was 
so possessed with the notion that this busi- 
ness could not be transacted without intolera- 
ble annoyance, that he kept away. But 
Captain Basil Hall gives a pleasant anecdote, 
to show in how gentlemanly a manner the 
thing may be done. And Mr. Dickens com- 
mends to our special consideration and imita- 
tion the ‘attention, politeness, and good- 
humour, with which the custom-house offi- 
cers at Boston discharged their duty.”’ 

We have now nearly exhausted these vo- 
lumes of the information which they supply, 
available for the purpose with which we set 
out. Of the manners of the mass of the 
people, Mr. Dickens gives many amusing 
illustrations; most of which have been al- 
ready quoted in various publications, and 
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have made us all very merry. It is but jus- 
tice to him, however, to say, that he saw all 
these things in their true light; and that, 
while indulging his sense of the ludicrous by 
a hearty English laugh, he was not betrayed 
by them into any foolish conclusions, or illi- 
beral (we wish we could add un-English) 
contempt. ‘The following sensible remarks 
are worth extracting, not because they tell 
us any thing which is not obvious to any 
man who thinks; but because so few peo- 
ple trouble themselves with thinking about 
the matter. The scene is Sandusky, at the 
south-western extremity of Lake Erie. 


‘* We put up at a comfortable little hotel. 
..... Our host, who was very attentive, 
and anxious to make us comfortable, was a 
handsome middle-aged man, who had come 
to this town from New England, in which 
part of the country he was ‘ raised.” When 
I say that he constantly walked in and out 
of the room with his hat on, and stopped to 
converse in the same free-and-easy state, and 
Jay down on our sofa, and pulled his news- 
paper out of his pocket and read it at his 
ease——I merely mention these traits as cha- 
racteristic of the country ; not at all as being 
matter of complaint, or as having been disa- 
greeable to me. I should undoubtedly be 
offended by such proceedings at home, be- 
cause there they are not the custom, and 
where they are not, they would be imperti- 
nences. But in America the only desire of 
a good-natured fellow of this kind is to treat 
his guests hospitably and well; and I had 
no more right, and | can truly say no more 
disposition, to measure his conduct by our 
English rule and standard, than I had to 
quarrel with him for not being of the exact 
stature which would qualify him for admis- 
sion into the Queen’s Grenadier Guards. As 
little inclination had I to find fault with a 
funny old lady, who was an upper domestic 
in this establishment, and who, when she 
came to wait upon us at any meal, sat her- 
self down comfortably in the most conve- 
nient chair, and, producing a large pin to 
pick her teeth with, remained performing 
that ceremony, and steadfastly regarding us 
meanwhile with much gravity and compo- 
sure, (now and then pressing us to eat a lit- 
tle more) until it was time to clear away. It 
was enough for us, that whatever we wished 
done was done with great civility and readi- 
ness, and a desire to oblige, not only here 
but every where else; and that all our wants 
were in general zealously anticipated.”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 170. 
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Further on in the volume, a good story 
about an American bootmaker, which has 
been quoted every where, is introduced by 
the following general remark, which has not 
yet, we believe, been any where quoted. 


‘¢ The republican institutions of America 
undoubtedly lead the people to assert their 
self-respect and their equality; but a travel- 
ler is bound to bear those institutions in his 
mind, and not hastily to resent the near ap- 
proach of a class of strangers, who at home 
would keep aloof. ‘This characteristic, when 
it is tinctured by no foolish pride, and stops 
short of no honest service, never offended 
me; and I very seldom, if ever, experienced 
its rude or unbecoming display.’’—Vol. ii. 
p. 300. 


The political condition of the United States 
has been discussed, on various occasions, in 
this Journal. Mr. Dickens’s Notes do not 
throw any new light upon it; and, as no 
peculiar interest attaches to his opinions on 
such subjects, we do not feel called upon to 
criticise them. We have treated the work 
gravely, out of respect for its author, and the 
gravity of the subject; and partly because the 
superior attractiveness and general quotation 
of the lighter parts is likely, we fear, to give 
a false impression of the tone and spirit of 
ihe whole. In thus endeavouring to collect 
the substance of his more serious observa- 
tions, we have no doubt, in a great measure, 
lost sight of the prevailing character and 
spirit of his book. But of this it is enough 
to say, that it leaves our opinion of Mr. 
Dickens’s powers just as before. 


From the London Court Journal. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Her Spirit walks my world of thought, 
In beauty far too bright, for earth ; 

As though her radiant soul had caught 
The smile of heaven which gave it birth. 


Her ev’ry movement groups new grace; 
Her smile’s a language that would seem 

Too bright to leave its beauty-place, 
Unless in some unconscious dream. 


Yet, what an earthly charm is there, 
To fondly bless the eye that greets 
Like music lingering in the air, 
To give a soul to all it meets. 


Glide on, thou lovely Spirit, glide, 
My clouds of fancy wait thy light, 

Whilst I, as shadow at thy side, 
Move with thee in the fairy flight. 
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From the London Spectator. 
AMERICAN * INDEBTEDNESS.” 

Severaz letters have appeared in the daily 
papers from holders of American stocks, urg- 
ing the British government to lend its aid, 
at first by remonstrance and then by more 
‘* vigorous measures,” towards the recovery 
of their claims. ‘That suggestions of this 
kind should occasionally appear, cannot be a 
matter of surprise when we consider the ex- 
tent of the injury sustained; but it is to be 
regretted that they should find insertion in 
our journals without one word of correction, 
and thus go forth as the expression of public 
opinion. At the time when these persons 
parted with their money, they were satisfied 
with the mere promise to pay of the respec- 
tive governments to whom it waslent. ‘They 
acted upon their own estimate of the value 
of such promises; and if that estimate was 
erroneous, they must abide by the conse- 
quent loss, as they would contentedly have 
taken the profit if it had turned out to be cor- 
rect. If the British government is to assume 
the task of collecting the debts due to its 
subjects, it will be proper that its opinion 
should at least be asked before those debts 
are permitted to be contracted. Had it been 
consulted as to the propriety of staking the 
peace of the world upon the good faith of the 
state of Arkansas or the territory of Florida, 
it is probable that some of the present claims 
would never have existed. Money-lenders 


would find little difficulty in disposing of 


their capital, and little need for cireumspec- 
tion, if they could recklessly part with it to 
foreign states under the assurance that Great 
Britain will at all times step in to enforce the 
punctual payment of their dividends. 

We believe that the feelings expressed in 
these letters are shared only by a very small 
minority of American bondholders; and it 
may be well to intimate to the writers, apart 
from all national considerations, the injurious 
effects which they must inevitably produce 
upon their own interests. One moment's 
reflection will teach them, that it would be 
better for Great Britain at once to pay their 
demands from her own treasury, than to 
rush into a war, which must involve the im- 
mediate expenditure of a far greater amount, 
and eventually, under the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances, leave the matter in a somewhat 
worse condition than that in which it now 
stands,—namely, with the promise to pay 
of a nation exhausted by war and exasperat- 
ed by blows, instead of the promise of the 
same nation in prosperity and friendship. It 
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is evident, therefore, that their appeals can 
have no effect upon the British government; 
and it only remains to inquire what effect 
they are likely to produce upon the indebt- 
ed states of America. In regard to those 
states there can be but three points of reli- 
ance,—first, their intuitive sense of honour; 
second, their sense of pride and hope of 
future credit; third, their feelings of regret 
at the misery which must be inflicted by their 
defaleations, upon those who have shown 
confidence in their faith and a desire to pro- 
mote the prosperity of their country. On 
the first alone, it is evident, no sufficient 
hope can be grounded. On the second and 
third the great chances of their creditors 
rests; and no more certain mode of destroy- 
ing those chances could be found than that 
which has been pursued. By denouncing 
the American people as incorrigibly dis- 
honest, we lead them to the belief that it is 
now too late to take any step by which their 
pride or their credit can be restored, and 
that matters, therefore, cannot be worse whe- 
ther they pay or not; while by our threats 
of resorting to force, we -excite a spirit of 
dislike that must effectually prevent them 
from looking with any regret upon our losses. 

But there is a still more unsatisfactory 
aspect in which these suggestions may be 
viewed; arising from the tendency which 
they have to destroy any favourable contrast 
between the moral feeling of the two coun- 
tries. When they reach the United States, 
the American may exclaim—* For the sake 
of a few millions of dollars, I was content to 
sacrifice the credit of my country, and to 
plunge into misery many who had trusted in 
its faith, This is bad enough; but all things 
are estimated by comparison, and I may still 
hold up my head. For the’ sake of those 
identical dollars—as recklessly lent as they 
were recklessly borrowed—Englishmen are 
prepared to adopt a course which, involving 
the general peace, may carry slaughter and 
desolation through the world!” 


OUR LOVE. 
It was not the spell of a summer’s day, 
Nor a rose-leaf dropped from the wreath of Time, 
But it sprung, as the seed to the desert flies, 
On the wings of air, from its own bright clime. 
Tears checked the soft smile that played on thy lips, 
As I whispered hope to my heart unknown ; 
And I felt what thy half-breathed sigh revealed, 
Hope had not forsaken my heart alone! 
Years have passed by, since the moment of grief 
Flung a darkening shadow on life’s fair plain; 
But the cloud floated o’er, and the beams of hope 
Shine forth on our brightening path again ! 
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From Chambers’s Edinburg Journal. 


GENEALOGY OF THE QUEEN. 


Tue following tables exhibit the genealogy 
of Queen Victoria, through the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Scottish, and the Norman lines, with oc- 
casional reference in the notes to her descent 
from the ancient independent princes of 
Wales. ‘The lineal descent is represented in 
columns in regular order; the indirect suc- 
cessions are put within parenthesis, or are 
exhibited in the form of notes. ‘The dates 
indicate the year of accession, unless when 
stated otherwise; and where no date is given, 
the individual so undistinguished is to be 
understood as never having occupied the 
throne. 


1. ANGLO-SAXON DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


A. D. 

800. Egbert, founder of the Anglo-Saxon monar- 
chy. (1.) 

836. Ethelwulf. (His four sons in succession, 856 
Ethelbald, 860 Ethelbert, 866 Ethelred, 
and) 

871. Alfred the Great. 

901. Edward the Elder. (925 his eldest son 
Athelstane.) 

941. Edmund I. (946 his brother Edred, 955 Ed- 
mund’s son, Edwy.) 

959. Edgar. (975 his son Edward, the Martyr.) 

978. Ethelred II. (The Danish line, 1013 Sweyn, 
1014 Canute.) 

1016. Edmund IL. surnamed Ironside. (2.) 
Edward, designated the Outlaw. 
Margaret married Malcolm IIL, King of 

Scotland. (3.) 


(1.) Egbert, King of Wessex, or of the 
West Saxons, by the extinction or suppres- 
sion of the other dynasties of the Heptarchy, 
became the sole representative of the original 
Saxon invaders of Britain. The steps con- 
necting him with Cerdie, who founded the 
Wessex line, a. p. 519, are in the ascending 
scale—Alchmund, Esa, Eoppa, Ingild, (bro- 
ther to King Ina, the great legislator, who 
died in 728), Cenred, Ceadwalla, Cutha, 
Cuthwin, Ceawlin, Cynric, Cerdic the foun- 
der. Of the four immediate ancestors of 
Egbert, no one appears to have worn the 
crown of Wessex, the successors of Ina being 
Ethelard, Cudred, Sigebert,,Cenulph, and 
Brihtric, all more or less remotely connected 
with the family, but none in direct descent 
from Ina, nor apparently from each other. 
On the death of Brihtric in 800, Egbert was 
unanimously voted by the Witan to the va- 
cant throne. In 827, Egbert succeeded in 
establishing an ascendancy over Saxon Eng- 
land, more absolute and complete than the 





equivocal supremacy implied in the title of 
Bretwalda, or Wielder of the Britons, which 
he also held, being the eighth who acquired 
that dignity. 

(2.) Edmund Ironside’s successors on the 
throne were Canute in 1016, Harold I, in 
1035, Hardicanute in 1040, all of the Danish 
line; Edward the Confessor, younger bro- 
ther of Ironside in 1042, Harold II., son of 
Earl Godwin of Kent, in 1066, and the same 
year William I., the Norman Conqueror. 

(3.) Margaret by the death of her brother, 
Edgar Atheling, without issue, became the 
representative of the Saxon dynasty, and her 
marriage with Malcolm Canmore ingrafted 
the Saxon upon the old Scottish line as 
founded by Kenneth MacAlpin, a. p. 843. 

For the continuance of this succession, see 
the ** Scottish descent of her Majesty,” 


2. sCOTTISH DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


fie Be 

843. Kenneth MacAlpin, styled Kenneth II. (1.) 

863. Constantine II. (882 his brother Aodh or 
Hugh, and same year Grig, a northern 
chief, followed by Eoch, Kenneth’s grand- 
son by a daughter.) 

893. Donald IV. (904 Constantine III., son of 
Hugh.) 

944. Malcolm I, (953 Indulf, son of Constan- 
tine IIT,) 

961. Duff. (965 Culen, son of Indulf, 970 Ken. 
neth III., brother of Duff, 994 Constan- 
tine., IV. son of Culen.) 

994. Kenneth IV., styled the Grim. (1004 Mal- 
colm, a Moray chief, usually overlooked 
or confounded with his successor, Mal- 
colm IT.) 

1029. Malcolm II., whose daughter, 
Bethoc, married Crinan, styled Abbot of Dun- 
keld, perhaps a Pictish chief. 

1033. Duncan. (1040 Macbeth, Thane of Moray.) 

1057. Malcolm III., surnamed Canmore. (2.) 

1124. David I. (3.) 

Henry, Crown Prince of Scotland. 

David, Earl of Huntingdon. (4.) 

Isabella married Bruce of Annandale. 
Robert Bruce claimant with Baliol. 

Robert Bruce Earl of Carrick by marriage. 

1306. Robert I., the Conqueror at Bannockburn. 
(1329 his son David II.) 

Marjory married Walter the High Steward. 

1370. Robert II., the first of the Stuart line. 

1390. Robert III. 

1406. James I. 

1437. James IT. 

1460, James III. 

1488. James IV. married Margaret of England. (5.) 

1513. James V. 

1542. Mary, usually styled Queen of Scots. 

1567. James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 


For the subsequent succession, see the 
“* Norman Descent of her Majesty.”’ 
(1.) Kenneth MacAlpin, originally king of 
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the Dalriadic Scots, and generally admitted to 
be the representative by the then acknow- 
ledged rule of inheritance of a long line of 
Scottish monarchs, succeeding as is com- 
monly supposed by conquest, to the Pictish 
throne, united in 843 the whole of North 
Britain under his sway, He was succeeded 
in 859—according to the established system 
of tanistry, which preferred a full grown 
brother or other near relative to a son of im- 
mature years—by his brother Donald III. 

(2.) Malcolm III., by his marriage with 
Margaret, sister and heiress of Edgar Athe- 
ling, united the Saxon and Scottish lines. 
His immediate successors were his brother 
Donald Bane in 1093, displaced the same 
year by Malcolm’s son Duncan, at whose 
death in 1095 Donald Bane was restored— 
the last instance in which the principle of 
tanistry was exercised in the Scottish line ; 
then Malcolm’s three sons in regular se- 
quence, Edgar in 1097, Alexander I. in 1107, 
and David I. as above. 

(3.) The occupants of the throne after 
David I. were his grandsons, sons of Prince 
Henry; Malcolm LV., surnamed the Maiden, 
in 1153, and William the Lion in 1165, 
whose line was transmitted in direct succes- 
sion through Alexander II. in 1214; Alex- 
ander III. in 1249; Margaret married to Eric, 
king of Norway; and finally in 1286 Mar- 
garet, styled the Maiden of Norway, upon 
whose death in 1290 commenced those trou- 
bles which led eventually to the elevation of 
Robert Bruce to the throne. 

(4.) David, Earl of Huntingdon, third son 
of Prince Henry, had three daughters, of 
whom Margaret, the eldest, married Alan, 
Lord of Galloway; their only child who 
left issue was a daughter, Dervorgille, whose 
son was John Baliol, the successful compe- 
titor with Robert Bruce and others for the 
crown, to which he was raised in 1292. His 
son, King Edward Baliol, dying without 
issue in 1363, and the title of Marjory. Ed- 
ward’s sister, who had married John Comyn, 
Lord of Badenoch, being disregarded, per- 
haps in consequence of the unpopularity into 
which the Baliol family had sunk by their 
pusillanimity and sacrifice of the indepen- 
dence of their country, the right to the throne 
passed to the heirs of Isabella, the Earl of 
Huntingdon’s second daughter, who had 
married Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, 
and was by him mother of that Robert Bruce 
who claimed along with John Baliol, and 
great-grandmother of the hero of Bannock- 
burn. 
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It may be interesting here to trace the re- 
presentation of Marjory Baliol till its final 
disappearance from the records of the north- 
ern kingdom. By her husband, John Comyn, 
commonly styled the Black Comyn, she had 
a son John, designated the Red Comyn, who 
fell at Dumfries by the hands of Bruce and 
Kirkpatrick in 1305-6, leaving a son John, 
who died without issue, and two daughters. 
Of Elizabeth, the younger daughter, who 
married Richard ‘Talbot of Goderich Castle, 
Dugdale brings down the descent to 1673. 
Joanne, the elder, in whom the rights of the 
family became vested after the death of her 
brother, by her husband, David of Strath- 
bogie, eleventh earl of Athole, had a son Da- 
vid, twelfth earl, whose son David, the thir- 
teenth and last earl of the Strathbogie line, 
lefttwo daughters, Elizabeth and Philippa, 
married first to Thomas and Ralph Percy, 
sons of their guardian, Henry Lord Percy, 
and next to Sir John Scrope, and Sir John 
Walsham, of the English peerage and baron- 
age, where the subsequent succession of the 
united Baliol and Comyn line is to be sought. 

(5.) ‘The marriage of James IV. with 
Margaret of England, eldest daughter of 
Henry VII., led, as is well known, afier se- 
veral successions, to the union of the two 
crowns in the person of their great-grandson 
James VI of Scotland. 


3. NORMAN DESCENT OF HER MAJESTY. 


A. D. 

1056. William I., styled the Conquerer. (1087 his 
second son William LI., surnamed Kufus,) 

1100. Henry I. (1135 his nephew Stephen.) (1.) 
Matilda married Geoffrey of Angou. 

1154. Henry IL, the first of the Plantagenets. 
(1189 Richard IL. his eldest surviving 
son.) (2.) 

1199. John. 

1216. Henry IIT. 

1272, Edward I. 

1307. Edward II. 


1327. EDWARD IIL. (1377 his grandson Rich- 
ard II.) (3.) 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, as representing 
the elder line. 
Phlippa married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March. See note (6.) 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Ann Mortimer married Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge. 
Richard, Duke of York. 
1461. Edward IV., the first of the House of York. 
(4.) 
Elizabeth married Henry VII. 


EDWARD III. His younger line was re- 
presented by 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. (5.) 

John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 
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John Beaufort. Duke of Somerset. 
Margaret married Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond. 
1485. Henry VII., the first of the Tudors, married 
Elizabeth of York. (6.) 
Margaret married James IV. of Scotland. 
James V. of Scotland. 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
1603. James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 
first of the Stuarts on the English throne. 
(7.) 
Elizabeth married Frederick, Elector Pala- 
tine. 
Sophia married Ernest, Elector of Hanover. 
1714. George I., the first of the Hanoverian line. 
. George II. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
1760. George III. (His sons, 1820 George IV., 
and 1830 William IV.) 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George 
III. 
1837. Victoria, her present Majesty. 


(1.) Henry, like his brother Rufus, inter- 
cepted the crown, to the prejudice of the 
rights of their brother Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldest son of the Conqueror. ‘The 
failure, however, of Robert's family by the 
death of his only son, William Fitz-Robert, 
in 1128, relieved the Anglo-Norman line of 
any solicitude as to the claims founded upon 
primogeniture. Shortly after his accesssion, 
Henry married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
Ili. of Scotland, by Margaret, heiress of 
Edgar Atheling—a politic step towards the 
union of the Norman with the Saxon blood, 
which contributed not a little to the accepta- 
bility of his somewhat dubious title with 
both classes of his subjects. His successor, 
Stephen of Blois, the last of the Norman line, 
seized the throne, to the exclusion of the 
Empress Matilda, Henry’s only child, But 
the principle of direct descent, according to 
the rules of primogeniture, was acknowledged 
even in this reign, and successfully asserted 
in the next in the person of Matilda’s son, 
Henry I. 

(2.) Upon the death of Richard I. without 
issue, the crown belonged of right to his 
nephew, Arthur of Brittany, as being the son 
of his next brother, Geoffrey. ‘This young 
prince falling into the power of his uncle 
John in 1202, was barbarously put to death, 
itis said, by the king’s own hand; and his 
sister Eleanor, who inherited his claims, was 
kept in confinement, till her death in 1241 
relieved John’s family of all anxiety as to the 
legitimacy of their title. 

(3.) Upon the deposition of Richard II., 
son of Edward the Black Prince, in 1399, 
the crown was assumed by his cousin, Henry 
IV., son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancas- 
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ter, to the exclusion of the representatives of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the elder brother 
of John of Gaunt. The succession was 
transmitted direct in the Lancastrian line to 
Henry V. in 1413, and in 1422 to Henry 
VI., upon whose death in 1461, and the ex- 
tinction of the elder Lancastrian line by the 
cruel murder of his only son, Prince Edward, 
the crown went to Edward IV. as above. 

(4.) Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, 
and younger brother of John of Gaunt, had 
two sons—Edward, his successor in the title 
of York, who fell at Agincourt in 1415, with- 
out leaving issue; and Richard, usually styled 
of Conigsberg, Earl of Cambridge, who was 
executed for treason in 1415, shortly before 
the death of his brother Edward. Richard 
married Ann Mortimer, heiress (after the 
death of her two brothers, Edmund and Ro- 
ger, and their sister, Eleanor) to the family 
of March, and had by her a son, also named 
Richard, who, by the reversal of the attain- 
der consequent upon his father’s treason, was 
permitted to assume the family title of Duke 
of York. In him, as representing, through 
his mother Ann, the line of Lionel of Clar- 
ence, centred the representation of the now 
united branches of Clarence and York, which, 
upon his death in 1460, became vested in his 
son, afterwards Edward 1V. Edward IV. 
was followed upon the throne in 1483 by his 
son Edward V., and the same year by his 
brother Richard LII., the last of the House of 
York, as well as of the Plantagenet line, 
whose defeat and death at Bosworth opened 
ithe succession in 1485 to Henry VII. 

(5) John of Gaunt, founder of the Lancas- 
trian line, had, by Catherine Swynford, a 
younger family, who, having been born be- 
fore marriage, were subsequently legitimated 
by act of parliament, in the reign of Richard 
IJ., and began to come into notice as a branch 
of this house after the extinction of the elder 
line in 1461. ‘The eldest son of this family 
was John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who 
perished at St. Albans in 1455. His son of 
the same name, beheaded in 1464, left an 
only child, Margaret, who married Edmund 
Tudor, a Welsh chief, who bore the title of 
the Earl of Richmond. From this marriage 
sprung a son, afterwards Henry VII. 

(6.) It is remarked by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, in his “* History of England,” vol. ii. 
p. 65, that “in Henry VII., son of Edmund 
Tudor, and grandson of Owen ‘Tudor, Welch 
chieftains, a race of native (British) princes 
was restored to the throne afler a lapse of 
nearly a thousand years.’ But even al- 
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though the Tudors could claim descent from 
the ancient sovereigns of Wales—a fact which 
seems far from being clearly established—the 
restoration of the Welsh race ought to be con- 
sidered as having taken place in the person 
of Edward 1V., whose grandmother, Ann 
Mortimer, wife of Richard, Berl of Cam- 
bridge—see note (4) as above—was gran- 
daughter of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, the direct representative, through a 
female, of Llewellyn, the last independent 
prince of Wales. Again, Edmund’s mar- 
riage with Philippa, heiress of Lionel of 
Clarence, brought his family, as is shown 
above, into the direct line of the succession 
to the throne, in the person of their son 
Roger Mortimer, the father of Ann. ‘The 
auspicious union of Henry VII. with Eliza- 
beth of York, heiress of Edward IV., for 
ever extinguished the disputes of the houses 
of York and Lancaster; and the marriage of 
their eldest daughter Margaret with James 
1V. of Seotland, contributed still farther to 
the consolidation of the throne, and the hap- 
piness and peace of these realms, by open- 
ing the succession in the progress of events 
to their descendant James VI. of Scotland. 
Henry’s successor was his son Henry VIII. 
in 1509, who was followed by his three chil- 
dren, Edward VI. in 1547, Mary I. in 1553, 
and Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, in 1558, 
upon whose death the crown passed in 1603 
to the Scottish line of the Stuarts. See next 
note (7.) 

(7.) James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land, in whom the crowns were united, con- 
veyed to his descendants the undisputed re- 
presentation of the different dynasties which 
had wielded the sceptre in both kingdoms; 
and of the ancient line of Welsh princes, 
transmitted from Cadwalader, the last king of 
the Britons, who died at Rome about the end 
of the seventh century. James’s succes- 
sor was his son Charles I. in 1625, who was 
followed in 1649 by the Commonwealth and 
Protectorates, then by his two sons, Charles 
II. in 1660, and James II in 1685. The ab- 
dication of James brought the crown in 1689 
to his son-in-law William III., of the House 
of Orange, and his daughter Mary II. joint- 
ly; and after them in 1702 to his younger 
daughter Anne, the last of the Stuarts who 
occupied the throne. Upon the demise of 
Anne in 1714, the succession devolved, by 
parliamentary arrangement, upon the House 
of Hanover, in the person of George I., great- 
grandson of James [., through Elizabeth and 
Sophia as above, whose descendants continue 
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to fill the throne. It is a coincidence deserv- 
ing of notice, that, to this comparatively re- 
mote degree of kin, these kingdoms have 
been indebted on three occasions, to impor- 


tant changes of the reigning dynasty : first in 


Robert I. (Bruce,) as representing and claim- 
ing through his great-grandmother Isabella ; 
second, in James VI., as being great-grand- 
son of Margaret of England; and third, 
in George I., as great-grandson of James 
VI.—the immediate direct line in none of 
these cases attaining the possession of the 
throne. 

In concluding this review of the genealogy 
of our Most Gracious Queen, it may not be 
improper to mention, that the male represen- 
tation of the Stuarts, after the expatriated 
James II., who died in 1701, went to his 
son James, usually styled the elder Preten- 
der, who died in 1765, and was succeeded in 
his claims by his sons, Charles Edward, the 
younger Pretender, who died in 1788, and 
Henry Benedict, known as Cardinal York, 
the last male of the royal house, who died at 
Rome in 1807. 

It is worthy of notice, as a curious fact 
suggested by the consideration of these tables 
and illustrative notes, that our Scottish line 
of princes presents a series of eleven mon- 
archs in direct lineal descent, from father to 
son, without collateral interruption of the 
succession, commencing with Robert II. and 
ending with Charles II., a circumstance of 
which it is tolerably safe to affirm, that it is 
unprecedented in the history of any other 
nation, ancient or modern, of which we pos- 
sess anything like authentic records. 


From the London Court Journal. 


IONE. 


“Tacita un giorno a non so qual pendice.”—Manzont1. 


How little knew she of my woes, 
Ione, the betrayed ; 

She thought my saddest looks were those 
By Love’s own shadow made. 

And when she questioned with the smile 
By her fond soul begot, 

I ceased to feel my grief awhile, 
Because she knew it not! 

The light that glistened in her mirth, 
Like dew upon the rose, 

I knew one breath would shake to earth— 
How could I tell my woes? 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


From the London Atheneum. | 


History of the Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece. By J. A. St. John. 
3 vols. Bentley. 


Attica and Athens. ‘Translated from the 
German of Miiller, and others, by J. I. 
Lockhart. 


Wuart an inexhaustible theme is this! What 
a testimony to the transcendent fascinations 
of Grecian story is the daily accession to our 
libraries of essays and treatises, by the scho- 
Jars of all nations, upon the manners, the 
polities, the arts, the wars, the institutions, 
the religion, the character of the small popu- 
Jation of a mountain tract, in territorial extent 
little more than one-half of England; and 
hew much is this testimony strengthened by 
the unflagging interest with which we ac- 
company the steps of every traveller, anti- 
quarian, or topographer, who undertakes to 
be our guide through that enchanted and en- 
chanting land! Greece is the most extraor- 
dinary conundrum that Time has yet pro- 
pounded to the world. A marble chip from 
a column of the Parthenon is worth more 
than the great pyramid of Egypt to him who 
brings to the study of antiquity but one spark 
of the imaginative fervour of the Hellenic 
temperament. Every thing about old Greece 
is exciting, dazzling, kindling, and astonish- 
ing, unrivalled as she will probably never 
cease to be in every art that sheds softness 
or lustre over human life. The very name 





of Greek is a comprehensive synonyme for 


the spirit of eloquence and poetry, the power 
of music, and all that is beauteous or sublime 
in the works of the sculptor or the architect. 
How gladly we turn from the rugged chroni- 
cles of the bleak northern nations to revel 


amongst the glowing traditions and breathing | 


monuments, (whether graven with the chisel 
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relations, but in the still more attractive as- 
pect of their social history and domestic life. 
Justly does he observe— 


‘Indeed, the great sources of a nation’s 

happiness and power must always lie about 
the domestic hearth. ‘There or nowhere are 
sown, and for many years cherished by cul- 
iure, all those virtues which bloom afterwards 
in public, and form the best ornaments of the 
commonwealth. Men are everywhere ex- 
actly what their mothers make them. If 
these are slaves, narrow-minded, ignorant, 
|unhappy, those in their turn will be so also. 
The domestic example, small and obscure 
though it be, will impress its image on the 
‘State; since that which individually is base 
and little, can never by congregating with 
‘neighbouring littleness become great, or lead 
to those heroic efforts, those noble self-sacri- 
fices, which elevate human nature to a sphere 
‘in which it appears to touch upon and par- 
‘take something of the divine. By minutely 
‘studying, as far as practicable, those small 
‘obscure sanctuaries of Greek civilization— 
the private dwellings of Attica—I- hoped to 
| discover the secret of that moral alehemy by 
which were formed 
Those dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
‘In these haunts, little familiar to our imagi- 
nation, lay concealed the germs of law, good 
government, philosophy, the arts, and what- 
ever else has tended to soften and render 
beautiful the human clay.” 


In the chapter on the Greek character, 
'afier enumerating the various circumstances, 
|political and geographical, commonly sup- 


posed to explain its intellectual greatness, 
| Mr. St. John lays the proper stress upon the 
| physical organization of the people, and de- 


\ scribes its most prominent features :— 
| ‘It were in fact as easy to tell why one 


or more durably recorded by the pen) of the | star differs from another star in glory, as 
sunny and classic South. ‘The enthusiasm | why one nation or one man rises in intellect 
with which we ransack the remains of | above his fellows. But we are supplied with 
Greece is akin to patriotic pride. The scho- | a link in the chain which connects the above 
lar, of what Bacon calls ‘a delicious and effects with their cause, by the physical or- 


airy spirit,” feels as if Greece were the land | 
of his nativity; as if he were, or as if he 
ought to be, the fellow citizen of Pericles 
and the school-fellow of Anaxagoras. 

The author of the elaborate work before 
us has felt the deep influence of his immortal 
subject; and to this more than to his erudi- 
tion, he owes the success of his labours: for 
he has certainly produced a masterly picture 





of the Hellenic family, not in their political 
Vor. Il._—Marcn, 1843. 29 


ganization of the Greeks, who possessed the 
most perfect forms in which humanity ever 
appeared. ‘Their frame exhibiting all the 
beauty of which the human body is suscep- 
tible, uniting strength with lightness, dignity 
and elegance with activity, the utmost robust- 
ness of health with extreme delicacy of con- 
tour, the muscles developed by exercise, and 
developed over the whole structure alike, 
suggested the idea of power and indefatiga- 
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ble energy; the stature, generally above the 
middle size, the free and unembarrassed 
gait, the features full of beauty, the expres- 
sion replete with intellect, and the eye flash- 
ing with aconsciousness of independence :— 
all these united conferred upon the form of 
the Greek an elevation, a grandeur, a majes- 
ty which we still contemplate with admira- 
tion in their sculpture, and denominate the 
ideal. Above all things, the form of the 
Grecian head was most exquisite, with its 
smooth, expansive, almost perpendicular fore- 
head and majestic outline, describing a perfect 
oval. Generally the complexion was of a 
clear olive, the hair and eyes black, the 
temperament inclined to melancholy, though 
numerous instances occurred of sanguine fair 
persons with light eyes and chesnut or au- 
burn hair, which the youth wore, as now, in 
a profusion of ringlets falling to the shoul- 
ders.”’ 


Such an organization may well be called a 
‘* slorious’’ one; and no doubt was, in some 
degree, an effect of the air and soil—* the 
influence of the clime’’—which still contin- 
ues to ‘shed its Ionian elegance”’ over the 
inhabitants of the same magic region. On 
the atmosphere of Greece, it is remarked— 


‘Certain at any rate it is, that the atmos- 
phere of Greece is clearer, purer, more buo- 
yant and elastic, than that of any other coun- 
try in our hemisphere. At night particularly, 
there is a transparency in the air, which ap- 
pears to impart additional lustre and magni- 
tude to the stars and moon. Its mountain 
tops, the interventing space being, as it were, 
removed, seem to mingle with the constella- 
tions which cluster in brightness on the edge 
of the horizon.” 

One cause of this singular atmospheric 
purity and lustre is stated to be the preva- 
lence of the north-wind; another, the geologi- 
cal character of the country :— 


‘* Another cause, which greatly tends to 
promote the purity of the air, is the lightness, 
friability, and dryness of the soil, which, dis- 
tributed for the most part in thin layers over 
Iedges of rocks, permits no stagnation of 
moisture, but enables the rain that falls to 
taickle through, collect in rills and brooks, 
and find its way rapidly to the sea. The 
plains and irregular valleys, which form an 
exception to this rule, are not numerous 
enough, or of sufficient magnitude to effect 
the general proposition. ‘There appear, more- 
over, to be many peculiar properties and 
virtues in the soil itself, causing all fruits 
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transplanted thither to attain to speedy ripe- 
ness and superior flavour, while odoriferous 
plants and flowers, a3 the jasmine, the wild 
thyme, and the rose, exhale sweeter and 
more delicious fragrance. ‘This is more 
particularly the ease in Attica, which accord- 
ingly produced in antiquity, where due care 
was bestowed on gardening and agriculture, 
the finest fruits and sweetest honey in the 
world.” 


Mr. St. John’s remarks upon points of this 
nature are entitled to particular attention, in- 
asmuch as they are the results of the person- 
al observation of the traveller, an invaluable 
assistant to the deductions of the student. He 
writes from his acquaintanee with the Greece 
and the Greeks of the present day, as well as 
from the memorials of antiquity; and it is 
gratifying to receive the following favourable 
account of the modern people from so com- 
petent a witness :— 


‘*T have seldom become acquainted with a 
Greek,—and I have known many,—who 
has not improved upon acquaintance, won 
my esteem, and in most eases, my affection, 
and impressed me with the firm belief that 
there is no nation in the varied population of 
Europe, which, if ruled with wisdom and 
|justice, would exhibit loftier or more exalted 
qualities. In these views I am happy to be 
borne out by the testimony of Monsieur Fre- 
derick Thiersch, whose facilities for studying 
the modern Greek have been far more ample 
than mine, and whose opinions are marked 
by the cautious acuteness of the statesman, 
with the depth and originality of the philo- 
sopher.”’ 


No two works on the same subject can 
differ from each other more than Mr. St. 
John’s from the treatise of Miiller, which we 
have coupled with it, because, to a certain 
extent, the labours of the two writers are 
concurrent. Miiller’s is a close and learned 
antiquarian disquisition, founded upon the 
perambulations of Pausanias, and the accounts 
of various travellers, ancient and modern— 
not at all upon personal inspection. It is, 
however, a perfect model of this species of 
investigation; nor do we find any of its topo- 
graphical conclusions are impugned by the 
ocular observer. ‘The accurate scholar will 
not find the dissertation of the learned Ger- 
man dry, although othet readers would pro- 
bably pass that judgment upon it, and turn 
with pleasure to the florid, copious, and often 
discursive pages of Mr. St. John. ‘The en- 
thusiasm of Miiller shows itself, not in fer- 
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vent periods and bursts of sentiment, but in 
the prodigious toil of his researches. He 
states, in the simplest language, the facts 
which he demonstrates, and avoids expatia- 
tion with almost geometrical severity. 

We confess a preference for the warmer 
style. It is not easy to excite the imagina- 
tion by the mere statement of topographical 
facts, although he that broods upon the de- 
scriptions of Pausanias or Miiller, and col- 
lects into one field of view the multitude of 
magnificent objects catalogued by such wri- 
ters, will no doubt arrive at a gorgeous con- 
ception of the miracles of ancient architec- 
tural scenery. ‘The writer, however, who 
frames an ideal panorama out of the remains 
and records of Grecian splendour, anticipates 
the reader’s fancy and aids his power of com- 
bination. ‘Take the following passage as an 
instance. Mr. St. John imagines a superb 
view in Athens, formed by the grouping of 
authentic details, and presents them directly 
to our gaze. 


‘‘On entering through the gates of the 
Propylea a scene of unparalleled grandeur 
and beauty burst upon the eye. No trace of 
human dwellings any where appeared, but 
on all sides temples of more or less elevation, 
of Pentelic marble, beautiful in design and 
exquisitely delicate in execution, sparkled 
like piles of alabaster in the sun. On the left 
stood the Erectheion or fane of Athena Po- 
lias; to the right that matchless edifice known 
as the Hecatompedon of old, but to later 
ages as the Parthenon. Other buildings, all 
holy to the eye of an Athenian, lay grouped 
around these master structures, and in the 
Open spaces between, in whatever direction 
the spectators might look, appeared statues, 
some remarkable for their dimensions, others 
for their beauty, and all for the legendary 
sanctity which surrounded them. No city 
of the ancient or modern world ever rivalled 
Athens in the riches of art. Our best filled 
museums, though teeming with her spoils, 
are poor collections of fragments compared 
with that assemblage of gods and heroes 
which peopled the Acropolis, the genuine 
Olympos of the arts, where all the divinities 
of the pagan heaven appeared grouped in 
immortal youth and beauty round the ‘Thun- 
derer and his virgin daughter.” 


But it will be more useful, and not less 
entertaining, to select our extracts from the 
chapters relating to educational and moral 
subjects. ‘There is a curious chapter on the 
Greek nursery, from which we take a short 
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*‘ All the world over the singing of the 
nurse has been proverbial. Music breathes 
its sweetest notes around our cradles. ‘The 
voice of woman soothes our infancy and our 
age, and in Greece, where every class of the 
community had its song, the nurse naturally 
vindicated one to herself. ‘This sweetest of 
all melodies— 


Redolent of joy and youth 


was technically denominated Katabaukalesis, 
of which scraps and fragments only, like 
those of the village song which lingered in 
the memory of Rousseau, have come down 
tous. The first verse of a Roman nursery 
air, which still, Pignorius tells us, was sung 
in his time by the mothers of Italy, ran 
thus:— 

Lalla, Lalla; dorme aut lacte. 

(Lalla, Lalla; sleep or suck.) 

The Sicilian poet whose pictures of the 
ancient world are still so fresh and fragrant, 
has bequeathed to us a Katabaukalesis of ex- 
treme beauty and brevity which I have here 
paraphrastically translated :— 


Sleep ye, that in my breast have lain, 
The slumber sweet and light, 

And wake, my glorious twins, again 
To glad your mother’s sight. 

O happy, happy be your dreams, 
And blest your waking be, 

When morning’s gold and ruddy beams 
Restore your smiles to me. 


The philosopher Chrysippos considered it 
of importance to regulate the songs of nurses, 
and Quintilian, with a quaint but pardonable 
enthusiasm, would have the boy who is de- 
signed to be an orator placed under the care 
of a nurse of polished language and superior 
mind. He observes too, that children suckled 
and brought up by dumb nurses, will remain 
themselves dumb, which would necessarily 
happen had they no other person with whom 
toconverse. When the infant was extremely 
wakeful, the soothing influence of the song 
was heightened by the aid of Jittle timbrels 
and raitles hung with bells.” 

Mr. St. John notices several curious re- 
mains of antiquity in our modern nurseries. 
The word “baby” is Syriac. ‘ ‘Tatta,”’ 
‘‘ pappa,”’ “*mamma,”’ were the first lispings 
of the Hellenic infant—the first sounds ut- 
tered by Pericles and Demosthenes. 

How characteristic of a delicious sunny 
climate is the following usage :— 


‘Tt was the practice among the children 
of Greece, when the sun happened to be ob- 
scured by a cloud to exclaim, “E&ex’ 3 gia’ 
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“ace !—* Come forth, beloved sun!’ Strattis 
makes allusion to this custom in a fragment 
of his Phenisse :— 
Then the god listened to the shouting boys, 
When they exclaimed, ‘Come forth, beloved sun!’ 
It is fortunate that our English boys have no 
such passion for sunshine; otherwise, as 
Phebos Apollo hides his face for months 
together in this blessed climate, we should 
be in a worse plight than Dionysos among 
the frogs of Acheron, when his passion for 
Euripides led him to pay a visit to Perse- 
phone. In some parts of the country, how- 
ever, the children have a rude distich which 
they frequenily bawl in chorus, when in 
summer-time their sports are interrupted by 
a long-continued shower :— 

Rain, rain, go to Spain; 

Fair weather come again.” 

The chapter on toys and pastimes, recals 
the learned infancy of young Scribblerus. 
The following account of the schools for the 
poorer classes, reminds us of those ancient 
Irish seminaries described by Campion, the 
traces of which still linger under the hedges 
and in the mud-built sheds of that island; 
how different from the porticos of the Attic 
temples ! 

‘It has sometimes been imagined that in 
Greece separate edifices were not erected 
as with us expressly for school-houses, but 
that both the didaskalos and the philosopher 
taught their pupils in fields, gardens, or shady 
groves. But this was not the common prac- 
tice, though many schoolmasters appear to 
have had no other place wherein to assemble 
their pupils than the portico of a temple, or 
some sheltered corner in the street, where, in 
spite of the din of business and the throng of 
passengers, the worship of learning was pub- 
licly performed. Here, too, the music-mas- 
ters frequently gave their lessons, whether 
in singing or on the lyre, which practice ex- 
plains the anecdote of the musician, who, 
hearing the crowd applaud one of his schol- 
ars, gave him a box on the ear, observing, 
‘Had you played well, these blockheads 
would not have praised you.’ A custom 
very similar prevails in the East, where, in 
recesses open to the street, we often see the 
turbaned schoolmaster with a crowd of little 
Moslems about him, tracing letters on their 
large wooden tablets or engaged in recitations 
of the Koran.” 

All Greek children were not geniuses 
born. Here is a curious case of peurile dul- 
ness and the mode of correcting it. 
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‘The earliest task to be performed at 
school was to gain a knowledge of the Greek 
characters, large and small, to spell next, 
next to read. Herodes the Sophist, experi- 
enced much vexation from the stupidity ex- 
hibited in achieving this enterprise by his 
son Atticus, whose memory was so sluggish 
that he could not even recollect the Christ- 
cross-row. ‘l’o overcome this extraordinary 
dulness, he educated along with him, twen- 
ty-four little slaves of his own age, upon 
whom he bestowed the names of the letters, 
so that young Atticus might be compelled to 
learn his alphabet as he played with his com- 
panions, now calling out for Omricon now 
for Psi.” 


Music may be said to have been the basis 
of Greek education. The term Movoixm oc- 
casionally comprehended every thing con- 
nected with the expansion of the mind; but 
music, including poetry, held the chief place 
in the system of juvenile instruction. It 
would appear that rhyme was not resorted to 
in Greece merely as a help to the memory 
of childhood, as it is employed by us mo- 
derns to teach the days of the month and the 
elements of arithmetic. ‘The Greek boy was 
early introduced to the poets of his country, 
and first of all to the authors of lyrical and 
dithyrambic pieces, the most poetical of all. 
Arithmetic held the next place to music—a 
strange combination of the coldest and driest 
with the most passionate and imaginative of 
human studies; but essential to a correct 
understanding of the poetical utilitarianism 
of the Hellenic character. The Athenians, 
in particular, united the habits of men of 
business with the faculties and tastes for the 
apprehension and enjoyment of the ideal. 
Alcibiades was a brilliant example of this 
paradoxical combination. 

But the consequence beginning to be at- 
tached to music in modern elementary in- 
struction, directs our attention particularly to 
the passages that illustrate its importance 

amongst the ancient Greeks. ‘The advocates 
of **musie for the million’? will read with 
peculiar interest the following account of the 
objects with which the Greeks exalted music 
above the rank of a mere pleasurable pursuit 
or elegant accomplishment. 


‘« The importance of music, in the educa- 
tion of the Greeks, is generally understood. 
It was employed to effect several purposes. 
First, to soothe and mollify the fierceness of 
the national character, and prepare the way 
for the lessons of the poets, which, delivered 
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amid the sounding of melodious strings, when 
the soul was rapt and elevated by harmony, 
by the excitement of numbers, by the magic 
of the sweetest associations, took a firm hold 
upon the mind, and generally retained it du- 
ring life. Secondly, it enabled the citizens 
gracefully to perform their part in the amuse- 
ments of social life, every person being in his 
turn called upon at entertainments to sing or 
play upon the lyre. ‘Thirdly, it was neces- 
sary to enable them to join in the sacred 
choruses, rendered frequent by the piety of 
the state, and for the due performance in old 
age of many offices of religion, the sacerdotal 
character belonging more or less to all the 
citizeus of Athens. Fourthly, as much of 
the learning of a Greek was martial and de- 
signed to fit him for defending his country, 
he required some knowledge of music, that 
on the field of ba'tle his voice might harmo- 
niously mingle with those of his countrymen, 
in chaunting those stirring impetuous, and 
terrible melodies, called pzans, which pre- 
ceded the first shock of fight.” 


Thus musie formed the Grecian character, 
whether we consider the literature, the re- 
finement, the hilarity, the religious enthusi- 
asm, or the martial energy, that were its 
chief component elements. We have here 
the explanation of the beautiful fables of Or- 
pheus and Amphion. Amphion, no doubt, 
warbled his ballads to the ears of the masons 
who built the ‘Theban walls; and probably 
the wild beasts that flocked round the tuneful 
husband of Eurydice, were the rude aborigi- 
nes of the land, reduced by music to civiliza- 
tion and concord. 


The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell. 


Several interesting anecdotes are related in 
connexion with the subject of music. ‘The 
reproof of a great flute-player on observing 
one of his pupils trying to produce loud 
sounds, contains a wisdom capable of other 
and more important applications: ‘ Boy, 


that is not always good which is great; but | 


that is great which is good.’* The anecdote 
is related by Atheneus. 

If Greece has beyond any other country 
of antiquity commanded the admiration of the 
world, Athens has engrossed the lion’s share 
of the tribute. The “eye of Greece,” she is 
styled by Milton; by others, the ** Greece of 
Greece.”’ Sparta, amongst other states, is 
almost lost in the blaze of her more intellec- 
tual and polished rival. Yet Sparta is an 
interesting study; the Spartans set their laws 

29* 


to music, and sacrificed to ‘the Nine,’ be- 
fore they went to battle! ‘The accounts of 
ancient writers vary considerably as to their 
intellectual capacities and acquirements. It 
is certain that they produced no great poets, 
yet they had their native bards, who com- 
posed their war-songs; and theirs was— 
The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders, such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 


Arming to battle, and instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed. 


Sparta ‘‘ opened an asylum for those an- 
tique teachers of mankind, the poets, pro- 
scribed by Plato (an Athenian,) and were in 
this respect so superior in taste to that philo- 
' sopher, that they instituted public recitations 
‘of Homer.’’ Mr. St. John remarks the 
'susceptibility of impressions by music as 
amongst the common attributes of both the 
Dorie and [onic race. 





‘Into the character of the Greeks, gene- 
rally, there entered an element but faintly 
discernible in the moral composition of mo- 
dern nations; I mean a most exquisite and 
exalted sensibility, which rendered them to 
the last degree susceptible, and liable to be 
swayed irresistibly for good or for evil by 
poetry and music. And this characteristic 
distinguished in some degree the Doric as 
well as the Ionic race. They could be ex- 
cited, past belief, by the agency of sound. 
Music, therefore, with us at least a mere 
source of enjoyment, among them was in- 
vested with a moral character, and employed 
in education as a powerful means of harmo- 
nising, purifying, ennobling the principles 
and the affections of the heart. For this 
reason the government, which in Greece 
| was in reality a Committee of Public Safety, 
| watched over the music no less sedulously 
than over the morals of the people, which it 
powerfully influenced.” 





Mr. St. John’s work contains interesting 
materials for a second notice, should we 
have leisure to return to the subject. For 
the present, we have confined ourselves to 
the first volume. 





Tue Cuinese Treaty.—This document is on 
straw paper, four feet long, and about ten inches 
broad. The letters are prettily painted, and rati- 
fied by three long impressions, in red ink, taken 
from wood. Two copies by means of the Caloty pe 
process, have been made: one for the Queen, to 
be glazed and framed, and hung up at Buckingham 
Palace; the second, intended “ to astonish the na- 
tives,” and sent, we believe, to the Emperor of 
China along with the original. 
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From the London Court Journal. 


PRESENT STATE OF FASHIONS IN PARIS. 


BY ONE WHO DOES NOT UNDERSTAND THE SUBJECT. 


I am inclined to give the world some gen- 
eral hints on the philosophy of dress, though 
they may be hung in crape before the next 
number of your Journal shall appear; and 
though the reader may wear a sort of half- 
mourning regret that so pitiable a wight 
should dare to enter within the perfumed 
atmosphere of Fashion’s shrine. 

The modes de Paris are considered the 
only legitimate modes throughout the whole 
world. ‘The vast continent of America re- 
ceives all her ideas of dress from Paris. 
England hears the monthly decree of La 
Sylphide and Le Petit Courrier des Dames 
like oracles from the Sibyl. Full of faith is 
every wide country of Europe on these pro- 
clamations; and if coming events really cast 
their shadows before, in the eastern world 
turbans and bag-trousers will, ere Jong, only 
be found in the Arabian Nights. 

Before I came to Paris, I had a very grand 
conception about the modes. I imagined, in 
my ignorance, every one would wear a new 
appearance exactly at twelve o’clock on the 
first day of each succeeding month. Fair 
and delusive idea! [| thought, too, that all 
the fashionable world would be dressed alike. 
Phantom of a foolish brain! Yet all this was 
very natural—a nation which guided the 
scissors of the whole world, might I not 
expect to find there an uniform cut? My 
surprised disappointment [ have never before 
told to any one, and now, my dear Court 
Journal, | will give you my after thoughts. 
The ladies in Paris are better dressed than 
the ladies in any other part of the world; but 
if you think they are dressed like those pretty 
pictures of modes, you are very much mis- 
taken. It is from the very circumstance of 
their not enslaving themselves ee my own 
dear country women) to any, and every mode, 
that they make so much better an appearance. 
Madame de B has let me into the secret 
of these excellences. She says, a French 
lady always thinks first what colours will 
suit her; secondly, what general style of 
dress will become her figure, and though she 
may accommodate that general style to the 
monthly mode, yet she never departs from 
it. ‘Then comes all those pretty little toilette 
traps, simple, elegant, and always in harmo- 
ny. When a French lady buys any new 
article of dress, she always thinks how it 
may suit the wardrobe she has already pur- 
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chased. Not sothe English lady. Oh! my 
dear Journal, if I could give you Madame de 
B ’s account, and even French opinions, 
in French, on all these points! How she 
did puzzle me every now and then with ‘ pe- 
kins,’’ ‘* crape lisse,”’ ‘‘ corsage,’’ * biais,”’ 
and other mysterious names—even now the 
threads of her discourse hang about me as if 
I had lived in a magazin de modes all my 
life. 

Let me, then, briefly, give you ‘ some 
account of the present state of Fashions in 
Paris.” My observations on promenade 
dresses are picked up from the Champs 
Elysées. Mais, savez-vous a qui le plus 
jolile plus frais luxe de Vhiver? interrogates 
a fair reader, who is perfectly convinced of 
my ignorance about fashions, and therefore 
doubts my very knowledge of their‘locality. 
Yes, here it is; I see daily fluttering about 
me long ermine capes, and round grand- 
mamma-like cloaks. Here I see a very odd 
style of bonnets, impudently elevated behind, 
as though some little urchin had done it for 
a joke. ‘he most extraordinary novelty in 
evening dress, is a robe made of three or four 
different coloured silks! Madame de B. says 
it is the decided novelty of the season. I can 
only compare it to a fancy balloon, composed 
of pink, blue, and yellow sections. 

Pretty blunders I have made in my last 
paragraph! Well, my dear Court Journal, 
I can only describe what I see; I know 
how unartistic I must appear,-and no doubt 
deserve to be shut up in a band-box fora 
month, Horace Vitiiars SMITH. 

Champs Elysees, January 17, 1843. 





From the London Art-Union. 
THE FASHIONABLE SEASON, 


“THe Season!” There is something joy- 
ous and hopeful almost to magic in these two 
small words—* The Season”—telling of the 
passing away of winter, the coming of sun- 
shine and flowers, of festivity, of occupation 
ss happiness, of labour, and of prospe- 
rity: 

The heavy shutters in our gloomy squares 
are removing, the plate glass has been clean- 
ed, the curtains are unfolded, and white dra- 
peries impart a fresh and cheerful aspect to 
the sombre and aristocratic windows—out 
of which nobody ever looks. Although the 
grass in the midst of the squares still sends 
sends up a damp hazy vapour, there is a 
swelling of buds, and a partial imprudent 
bursting forth of green, half-formed sickly 
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THE FASHIONABLE SEASON. 


leaves among occasional trees and stunted 
evergreens, which dwellers in the dim city 
consider specimens of country vegetation. 
The clear frosty sound of the cantering horse, 
the rolling carriage, or the dashing cab, is 
succeeded by a soft splashy noise, intimating 


that the crisped mud is in a rapid state of 


decomposition ; the sparrow chatters, as it is 
recorded he did eighteen hundred years ago, 
upon “the house-top,” and is as busy with 
straws as his more intelligent neighbours. 
The postman does not get on as fast as he 
used to do in the very cold weather; it is 
heavier walking; besides, since ‘ the season” 
began, he has a larger number of letters 
to deliver. ‘There is a great stir in Long 
Acre among the coach-builders; and instead 
of grouping round the fires, the “ club-men,” 
particularly the ‘¢ old members” at the ‘ Ori- 
ental,” at the ‘‘ United Service,” and at 
‘*¢ Brookes’s,” read at the windows. 

The milliners are reviving: some of their 
underlings—poor faded girls who have sub- 
sisted, they could hardly themselves tell how, 
since last ‘* season’”—have met with a hope- 
ful answer when they last called to inquire 
for work—*“ Nothing this week, but we may 
want you next; we must have fresh hands ;” 
and her heart palpitates (starvation has not 
left it strength to beat,) and she returns to 
her garret, the shadow of a smile on her pale 
face, looks up her faded and worn out fine- 
ries, brushes out her long, damp, silken hair, 
and arranges it like the dolls in the Arcade, 
that she may look ‘ something” amongst the 
*‘ constant hands,” and consequently smart 
dressers, at the ‘“* Magazin” of Madame . 
How the shop windows dazzle the eyes, ay, 
and the understandings of the pedestrians; 
there are assembled all the novelties of “ the 
season,” which are grouped so as to display 
their tones and tints to the best advantage. 
Look through the street grating of this splen- 
did shop, you know it admits light to the 
kitchen—do you see nothing? Ah! now 
you have caught a glimpse of what helps to 
make the poor servants’ *‘ season ;” a cracked 
jug contains a bunch of wallflower, placed 
on the window-sill, of what to you would be 
a dungeon, “for air;” that was a present 
from the greengrocer; but beside it is a more 
cherished object, a tuft of primroses sur- 
rounded by their broad wrinkled leaves, that 
fall over a garden-pot newly red-leaded— 
that tuft she dug up from her mother’s little 
garden, when she was out at Christmas for a 
holyday—and she waters and tends it, and, 
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for aught we know, would weep over it, ¢f 
she had time! A close observer of things, 
well knows that not the roll of carriages, nor 
the opera announcements, no, nor even the 
pealing thunder of the artillery proclaiming 
when our right royal queenly Queen meets 
the nobles of her land—not all these, and 
scores of other sights and sounds, tell more 
truly that ‘the season” is come, than does 
the bunch of flowers in the kitchen window, 
or the bird-cage tricked out with a yellow 
cabbage-leaf, or a bunch of limp groundsel, 
dangling from a rusty nail close to the water- 
butts, where birds live, and sing, and die, to 
be succeeded by others who have the same 
destinies. 

So much for out-door indications. Within, 
every house, from the palace to the suburban 
“cottage,” is affected by “the season.” At 
this particular time, the aristocracy long ago 
were described by novelists as lounging upon 
sofas, and conversing only of the Court, Al- 
mack’s, and the opera; their ideas revolving, 
like the fly on the chariot-wheel, within their 
own circle; the middle classes, as thinking 
of the park, the last new play, and the affairs 
of the nation; and the “‘ lower order,” accord- 
ing to the same authority, armed to the teeth 
with discontents, and full of wickedness as 
of poverty. 

Of late we have become more inquiring 
for ourselves, and have discovered that the 
aristocracy are actuated pretty much by the 
same feelings, though not exactly the same 
sympathies, as the strong middle class; that 
great and mighty hearts are found amongst 
the poor, who endure much and patiently; 
and that the ‘* season” for assembling Lords 
as well as Commons, draws more closely 
together those great links in the chain of 
society, —dangerous to unfasten lest they 
should be misplaced. Within those win- 
dowed walls—that have so dark and dingy 
an exterior—there are influences and talents 
in existence which the street-loiterer little 
dreams of—artists and authors, workers in 
the fine gold of intellect, alive with all their 
attendant hosts of newborn thoughts. The 
impetus given to Art is much talked of and 
and more felt: the pale student—whose ima- 
gination had been forced to cabin and confine 
its flights so that, to procure mere food for 
his wearied body, he painted and toiled, the 
plaything of time instead of the hero of eter- 
nity, now stretches his broad canvas beneath 
the banner of a new found hope, nobly re- 
solved to hug his crust and drain his cup of 
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water rather than not wrestle for a prize—a 
slorious prize! —an IMMORTALITY—in the 
great senate-house of his own mghty coun- 
try. He dreams no incipient dream, but in 
broad daylight of “the season” calls forth 
the living models from their dens, and from 
the treasure-house of a long pent up, though 
not mildewed mind, produces THE CARTOON, 


From the London Court Journal. 
THE GENTLEMAN ; 


Or, as a periodical contemporary has it, 
the ** man of fashion.” But hereunto we 
put a conditional veto: the man of fashion 
is not always the gentleman, nor the gentle- 
man the man of fashion. Happy is it, when 
it is the fushion to be the gentleman. 

Two characteristics individualize the man 
of fashion now-a-days — presumption and 
coldness, which, from being long assumed, 


become at length a ‘* part and parcel” of the | 


man. He is a being—and herein we agree 
perfectly with our northern friend —of a 


peculiar class,—a being who severs himself 


from the rest of mankind, always save and 
excepting his own * set’’—whose thoughts 
and feelings centre in caste alone, who never 
insults, and never, when he can help it, af- 
fects to understand an insult. He does not 
wish to come into collision with the world; 
but, at the same time, he is all but indifferent 
to its opinion. He is selfish, par excellence, 
and he has certain habitual signs and marks 
whereby you recognize him, although he 
has not the ‘* eyes-right’’ look of an infantry 
officer, nor the cross-questioning glance of a 
lawyer, nor the sanctimonious expression of 
a hunting parson; yet he has his badge. He 
is a slave to the peculiarities of dress, either 
in following or leading them; he is to be 
found at stated places, at fixed times; at a 
certain hour, he will be at a certain club; 
then you are sure to meet him riding in the 
ring of Hyde Park; then, if you go to look 
after the creature, you as certainly find him 
flitting from box to box at the opera; after- 
wards, you may behold him doing and say- 
ing, for the hundredth time, the self-same 
thing at Lady "s ‘* charming ball;’’ at a 
later hour, he will probably be where you 
would blush to seek him, or where we often 
wish some of our very good friends; and, 
at fixed periods of the year, the apparition 
takes its stand at Brighton, Leamington, or— 
Constantinople, now becoming a fashionable 
English watering-place. 











THE GENTLEMAN. 


Dear Ebony! if we have added to your 


catalogue, we freely admit that we have like- 


wise copied much from it, and we will con- 
clude our plagiarisms by one last paragraph: 
The man of fashion patronises the man of 
talent, because the world thinks he ought; 
he lavishes his favours on the tuft-hunter, 
rather than on patient and retiring merit, be- 
cause he ‘ cannot be expected”’ to take the 
trouble of seeking for it, e¢ /e premier est 
le bien-venu. ‘he man of fashion * lives 
coolly, falls in love coolly, marries coolly, 
and dies coolly.”” So he does; and we can 
only add, the sooner this last consummation 
takes place the better; for our contemporary, 
great as is our respect for his abilities, and 
the fidelity with which he has portrayed the 
man of fashion, is much mistaken, if he 
thinks he has deseribed the gentleman. 

‘* What then is the gentleman? A child 
of nature.” Ay! We repeat it—A child of 
nature. Not the wild and untutored—not 
the creature of the desert and the storm, but 
of the sunshine and the calm. ‘There will 
be nothing of the studied or the artificially 
artless, if we may be allowed the expression, 
in his manner or appearance; he will hold 
the even tenour of his way, tranquil and un- 
ruffled. While the life of the man of fashion 
is like the canal, turgid and stagnant, albeit 
adorned at intervals with artificial fountains, 
that of the gentleman will be like to the ma- 
jestic river, as calm, but full of life, imaging 
the brightness of the heaven above and of the 
earth around, yet at the same time adding to 
their beauty—not wrapped in an unmeaning 
coldness, but capable of warming to every 
noble impulse, and fearless in the expression 
of his sentiments. While the man of fashion 
will enter a room and depart from it without 
his entrance or departure being perceived, 
(and hereupon he prides himself,) the gen- 
tleman will come and go as quietly, but you 
will hail his advent and regret his absence, 
for he has the sense to know that every in- 
dividual has an active part allotted to him in 
the drama of life, and that he must not pass 
through it like a painted statue in a scene- 
shifter’s palace. He will follow the general 
rules of dress and manner, for he has been 
taught that to make himself a marked man 
would put him in a false position, and then 
his influence in society were lost. But he 
lets himself not be fettered. ‘The man of 
fashion is a slave, the gentleman a free man. 

The gentleman will not be ashamed of 
living in the Regent’s Park or New Road, 
although the man of fashion will scorn to 
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LETTERS, SCIENCE AND ART. 


visit him there; he will not blush at being 
in town out of the season, or out of town in 
the season; of wearing a black cravat when 
others wear white, or metal buttons when 
others have silk. ‘Though his manners will 
be assured, he will not have the eyeglass- 
effrontery of the man of fashion—he will not 
look at you more than to recognise, whether 
you are an acquaintance or not—-he will re- 
serve his recumbent full-lengths for his bed, 
not for your sofa—he knows the difference 
between ease of altitude and license. 

But though you should at times see him 
in an antediluvian attire—-that is, handed 
down to the generation of ‘the season,” 
from before the vernal rains, or hear him 


knock at a door in a barbarian quartier, if 


you look at him again, you will perceive at 
a glance—that is a gentleman! ‘The impress 
is written on his countenance by nature, not 
on his body by art. Nor will he be afraid 
of contradicting you essentially, but it will 
be done in such a manner as convinces you 
some dear friend has spoken to you; it was 
only a gentleman, but a gentleman is the 
friend of every one. ‘This is another differ- 
ence from the man of fashion: he has the 
courage to be honest. 

Again, he does not think it necessary to 
stifle his feelings, or belie them. He is open 
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to every warm and generous impulse, nor is 
he ashamed to show it, but he does so calmly. 
You will never find him giving way to bursts 
of passion, or to frenzies of grief—but still 
you will be able to trace in him, when ocea- 
sion calls it forth, anger as keen, or sorrow as 
real, as if it were violent—and, in truth, the 
stillest water is ever the deepest. 

Equally removed from the violence of the 
vulgar, (vulgar from birth or education), as 
from the stolidity, real or assumed, of the 
man of fashion, two attributes essentially con- 
stitute the gentleman—honesfy and indepen- 
dence. ‘The honesty that never wounds your 
feelings, and the independence that never 
trespasses on a neighbour. 

The sooner we dismiss the erroneous no- 
tion, that the gentleman is a creature of con- 
venience, cold, indolent, and retiring, the bet- 
ter for society at large, which we would glad- 
lier see revert to the boisterous, but honest 
mirth, rude as it was, of ‘* the fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman,”’ than to a system of living 
machines, whose wires are pulled by custom, 
whose movements are ruled by calculation. 

This is the difference between a gentleman 
and a so-called man of fashion, which latter 
our contemporary has so ably portrayed. 
Fortunately he has written a salire, where 
he thought to write a panegyric. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Dacuerreotyres.—A patent has been granted to 
Mr. Beard for improvements in the means of taking 
likenesses. It consists in colouring the pictures, 
and the process is thus deseribed in the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, After a picture has been obtained, a 
tracing of it is made upon glass, and from this copy 
on glass as many other copies are taken in tracing- 
paper as there are different colours intended to be 
used. From the tracing appropriated to each colour 
those parts are cut out which are to be represented 
of that colour, so that, when superposed on the face 
of the picture, it covers all but those places where 
the colour is to be applied, (exactly in the same 
way as in stencilling.) ‘The colours are applied in 
the state of an inpalpable powder, mixed with just 
as much gum arabic or isinglass as suffices, when 
the colours are breathed upon, or otherwise gently 
heated, to fix the colours. 


Hicutanp Mary.—Some time ago a subscription 
was commenced for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to Highland Mary, over the spot where repose 
her ashes in the west churchyard, Greenock. Some- 
where about 100/. was collected, and a monument, 
designed and executed by Mr. Mossman, has now 
been erected over the grave. The inscription on the 





‘monument, unless good taste prevent it, is to be 
_ the following bald conceit :—* Sacred to genius and 
love—to Burns and Highland Mary. 


Oreanic Rematins.—A quantity of bones of the 
bear, hyena, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ox-deer, 
and elephant, have been discovered in a quarry on 

_Durdham Down, Bristol; and the peculiarity of the 
circumstance is, that they were found in a fissure 
only, which, as far as can be ascertained, extends a 
very considerable depth lower than the workmen 
have yet gone. 

AERIAL TRAVELLING.—Application is intended to 
be made in Parliament, in the next session, for 
leave to bring in a bill to authorize the assignment 
to, and purchase by, a company of certain letters 
patent, granted to William Samuel Henson, of New 

City-chamters, in the city of London, engineer, for 
‘certain improvements for locomotive apparatus, and 
| machinery in conveying letters, goods, and passen- 
| gers through the air, part of which improvements 
|are applicable to locomotives and other machinery 
to be used on water or on land. 


Srreet-Sweerine Macaine.—Whitworth’s “ Pa- 
tent Cleansing Machine” has been in operation in 
Manchester for the last ten months, and is about to 
be introduced into the metropolis. Manchester, in- 































stead of being the dirtiest, is now, we believe, the 
cleanest of our large towns. The power of the 
machine is extraordinary, being equal to thirty 
men; and, in its operation, the numerous annoy- 
ances which are inseparable from the old mode are 
altogether avoided.— Manchester Guardian. 


Jewisn Lirerature.—The * Voice of Jacob,” of 
January 6, speaks of an association for the promo- 
tion of Jewish literature, to consist of libraries, lec- 
tures, the circulation of foreign Jewish periodicals, 
&c. of a popular character. 


Munco Parx.—A fitting monument to the memo. 
ry of Mungo Park has just been erected in the old 
burial-ground of Galashiels, where his forefathers 
rest; and where the streams he loved so well pour 
their waters through the sweet pastoral scenery of 
Tweedside and Teviotdale. 


FRANCE. 

Corsica.—Although the will of Cardinal Fesch 
was not tenable by law, Joseph Bonaparte has ful- 
filled all its provisions in regard to the works of 
Art bequeathed to Corsica. The Statue of Napole- 
on, size of life, as first consul, and a great part of 
the works of Art of his collection, are left to the 
capital of Corsica; a hundred pictures to the town 
of Bastia, where they will be placed in the Royal 
College; fifty to the town of Corte, where they will 
be in Paoli’s school ; and one hundred and fifty pic- 
tures are to be divided by lot among some other 
towns of Corsica. The municipalities of Bastia 
and Corte have voted thanks to the Ex-king, and 
resolved that the busts of Napoleon, Joseph, and 
Cardinal Fesch shall be placed with the pictures. 

Paris Acapemy oF Sciences: sitting of Jan. 2.— 
This sitting was much occupied with the annual 
elections, &c. M. Dumas passed by right and rule 
to the chair for 1843; and M. Charles Dupin has 
been elected vice-president in his room. 


ARSENIC ADMINISTERED TO SueEr.—M. de Gaspa- 
rin made the following communication: M. Cam. 
bessédes had a numerous flock of sheep, which, 
from changes of temperature, &c. had been attack- 
ed with chronic pleurisy. A great number had 
already died, and otliers appeared in a desperate 
state. He heard, however, that a boy had met 
with success in a similar case, by administering 
arsenic in large doses. The desperate condition 
of twenty of his sheep induced M. Cambessédes to 
try the experiment. He gave to each a dose of 
white arsenic in powder, mixed with common salt. 
Of these twenty, only two died; eight days after 
the poisoning, the others were cured. ‘This first 
success encouraged him to try the same means on 
the rest of the flock, numbering about one hundred, 
and he obtained a similar result: the total loss 
was only seven. This substance does not appear 
to have any effect on healthy sheep; whence it 
would seem that arsenic, at least in certain cases, 
is not a poison for wool-bearing animals. M.Cam- 
bessédes had been assured that arsenic in strong 
doses was alike harmless when given to cattle. 
The importance of this communication, by M. Gas. 
parin, determined the Academy to name a com- 
mission to examine the case, and if true, to inves- 
tigate the matter with a view to publication on 
authority. 


A pedestrian statue of Louis XIII, of the size 
of life, has just been cast in silver for the Duke de 
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Luynes, one of the most munificent patrons of art, 
not only in France, but in Europe. It has been 
modelled by M. Rude, the sculptor; and the cast- 
ing has been effected by Messrs. Durand, Eck, and 
Richard. We have not heard the weight of metal 
used for this purpose, but the intrinsic value of the 
statue must be very great. The Duke de Luynes 
has lately been restoring his chateau of Dampierre, 
in the valley of Chevreuse, near Versailles, with 
the greatest taste and magnificence; and this statue 
is destined to be placed in the middle of the grand 
saloon. 
SPAIN. 

Tue Connotssrur Trieves.—The Heraldo an- 
nouaces, that the famed and magnificent picture of 
“St. Paul,” by Spagnioletto, has been stolen from 
the great church of Granada by some connoisseur 
thieves, for they left untouched many precious ar- 
ticles, and carried off the painting. The robbery 
was accomplished by means of ladders. 


GERMANY. 

Leipsicx.—A letter says—“ Our town presents a 
striking proof of the advance in public prosperity 
caused by the introduction of railroads. Since the 
completion of those between our town and Dresden, 
Berlin, and Altenburg, the population whieh was 
before only 43,000 has increased to 55,000, or a 
quarter more. The business of the fairs here, 
which five years ago amounted to 144 millions of 
francs a year, at present has reached the sum of 
252 millions of francs per annum.” 

Tue New Testament.—M. Tischendorff, who 
has edited three editions of the New Testament, 
and is now in Italy making fresh researches into 
early copies of the sacred text, was delightfully re- 
warded by a discovery in the King’s Library dur- 
ing his two years’ sojourn in Paris in preliminary 
studies. He has just published at Leipsic a work 
upon the famous Palimpsest m.s., supposed to have 
been written by St. Ephraim the Syrian in the fifth 
century, and Jong considered to be illegible, but re- 
cently completely elicited by chemical means, and 
found to be a perfect Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment. We are assured that, in this able and dis- 
criminating work, the prolegomena is written in 
good Latin, and throws much light on all the ques- 
tions of sacred criticism. In the appendix M. Tis- 
chendorff points out above one thousand readings 
with which the correctors, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, have meddled: these different readings 
make our Palimpsest a unique document for the 
history of the sacred text; for it differs in more 
than twenty thousand passages from the generally 
received text; and, according to M. Tischendorff 
at least is, generally right. 


BELGIUM. 

Antiquitigs.—The Belgian Government has is- 
sued fresh instructions, ordering the most careful 
preservation of all objects of antiquity and of art 
which may come under the cognizance or control 
of any of its agents. Numerous objects continue 
to be added to the Royal Museum at Brussels. ‘The 
minister of the interior has lately sent to that in- 
stitution 144 Roman coins, and several objects of 
Belgo-Gallic art found in some excavations at Mey- 
erens near Virton. 

RUSSIA. 


Russian Gotp.—M. de Humboldt forwarded a 
note from M. de Koscharoff, an officer of the Rus- 
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OBITUARIES. 


sian mines. The greatest mass of native gold found | 
up to recent times, in the Ural mountains, weigh- | 
ed about 10 kilogr. On the 7th of November last, 
in these same mountains, a mass of gold, weighing 
more than three times as much, or 36 kilogr., was 
found. Inthe auriferous alluvia of Miass, in the 
southern part of the Ural, on the Asiatic side, the 
mines of Zarevo-Nicolaefsy and of Zarevo Alexan- 
drofsy, have already yielded more than 6500 kil. 
of gold. It was in these alluvia that, in 1836, the 
great pépite of gold of ten kilogr., and several 
others, weighing four and six and a half kilogr., 
were found at a depth of some centimetres under 
the turf. By the year 1837, these mines seemed 
exhausted, and new workings were tried in the 
neighbourhood along the river Tachnou-Targanna. 
Success was met with in this marshy plain; and 
already the whole valley had been worked, with 
the exception of the part occupied with the build- 
ings used for washing the gold. In 1842, it was 
determined to pull down these workshops, and 
there sand of great richness was found; and even- 
tually, in the very corner of the washing-house, at 
a depth of three metres, the monstrous pépite, 
weighing thirty-six kilogrammes, twice the weight 
of any known specimen of native gold. This pépite 
is already placed in the museum of the Institution 
of Mines at St. Petersburgh. So prodigious is the 
increase in the produce of gold-washing in Russia, 
especially in Siberia east of the southern chain of 
the Ural, that, rigidly, the total product of gold 
during the year 1842, will have been raised to 
16,000 kil.; of which Siberia alone, to the east of 
the Ural, has furnished more than 7800. 


Susrerraneous Icz.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh, states that M. Kupfer, a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in that city, has 
informed the Minister of Public Instruction, that 
there exists in Siberia, in different places, at a 
certain distance below the ground, vast sheets of 
water remaining continually frozen. The minister 
has given orders to several geologists to examine 
these subterranean waters, commencing with those 
which M. Kupfer has discovered near Lake Baikal. 

PRUSSIA. 

Tue Greek Tracepirs.—The King of Prussia, 

says a letter from Berlin, has ordered an architect 
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of that city to construct at Sans-Scuci, a Greek 
theatre, where the chefs-d’euvre of the ancient 
Greek tragedians are to be represented in the open 
air in the fine season. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Improvements of the City.—The commis- 
sion employed on the improvements of the city 
have turned their attention to the want of public 
walks within the city of Rome. To remedy in part 
this defect, they propose forming a quay along the 
left bank of the Tiber, behind the street of the Ri- 
petta, to be continued to the Ripetta gate. This 
walk will command a view of the beautiful distant 
scenery on the opposite side of the river. Sir John 
Doyle, now resident here, means to present to gov- 
ernment a plan for prolonging the quay to the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and also a plan of an iron 
bridge across the Tiber, instead of the old ferry of 
the Ripetta. There can be no doubt of the great 
advantage that would be derived from this easier 
communication between the city and the country. 
It is said that Prince Borghese intends to repair 
the interior of his charmingly-situated Pincian villa, 
the house which, it is said, Raffaelle once inhabit- 
ed. This architectural monument of the sixteenth 
century is far more interesting than is generally 
known. 


Fiorence.—The grand Duke has given orders 
that the “ Gran Duomo” of Florence shall be com- 
pleted under the direction of the Imperial Acade- 
my. ‘The dome was begun to be built in 1296, by 
Arnolfo di Lapo. In the works now to be com- 
menced, the materials to be employed are marbles 
from the quarries of the two mountains Seravezza 
and Altissimo, in some respects more beautiful than 
those of Carrara, and they are those which Michael 
Angelo made use of, 

It is said that Rossini has just completed the 
composition of a Requiem, a copy of which, sent 
by the celebrated maestro to the Pope, was gra- 
ciously reecived by his Holiness. 

Roman Raitway.—A letter from Rome states 
that an English engineer is now in that city, treat- 
ing with the Pope for the construction of an expe- 
rimental railway of three miles, on a principle 
which they say will be unattended with danger to 
passengers. 
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The Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A., F.R.S., rec. | 


tor of Hummanby, Yorkshire, has in ripe old age 
been gathered to his fathers, and laid in Chester 
Cathedral. He was, in the most general sense of 
the word, a literary man, a fine scholar, of elegant 
mind and high attainments, equally suited to the 
English gentleman and the minister of a Protest- 
ant Church. From his early youth he contributed 
much to the religious and polite literature of his 
country. In 1795, nearly fifty years ago, his first 
poem appeared, a Seaton prize on the “ Restora- 
tion of the Jews;” and about the same time he pub- 
lished translations in verse, which at once esta- 
blished his name among our most graceful bards. 
In 1798, “ Rome is fallen,” a sermon, issued from 
his pulpit and pen; and a considerable volume of 





Discourses, founded on Doddridge, soon followed. 





Another Seaton prize, “The Holy Land,” was 
printed in 1800; and a third, a few years after, on 
“the sufferings of the Primitive Martyrs.” Be- 
tween these periods other poetical effusions were 
produced, and * The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” 
with a “Memoir of the late Caroline Symmons,” 
an “Essay on the best Method of Civilizing the 
Subjects of our Indian Empire,” and Sermons, in- 
cluding an important recommendation for making 
the National Schools the media for promulgating 
the Gospel. A new edition of Langhorne’s Plu- 
tarch, in six vols. 8vo., and the works of the Rev. 
Thomas Zorich, in two volumes, were among this 
excellent individual’s later contributions to the pub- 
lic instruction; and his admirable Latin versions 
of both familiar and pathetic poetry, and his happy 
Macaronic effusions, are well known to the circle 
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of affectionate friends who enjoyed the happiness of | 


his society or correspondence. 


Mr. T. C. Hofland, one of the most sweet and 
natural of our landscape painters, has also paid the 
last great debt he owed to nature. He died at 
Leamington, on the third instant, at the age of six- 
ty-six. For thirty and more years few artists have 
contributed more to adorn our exhibitions and gal- 
leries than Mr. Hofland; and many of his principal! 
works rise to the highest qualities of art,—all of 
them being of the most pleasing description, full of 
truth, and delightful to look upon. Mr. Hofland has 
left a widow, the accomplished author of many a 
charming volume. 


Mr. Abraham Raimbach, the’celebrated engraver, 
has this week to be added to our sad list of losses. 
He died suddenly at Greenwich, on the 17th, aged 
sixty-seven. Some of the best engravings of our 
time are {rom his burin. 


Mr. Bellamy, the bass singer, whose pure style 
was so effective in sacred music, has also been taken 
from us; and 

Mr. Vaughan, the tenor, is among the dead. 


Captain Hamilton, the gifted author of Cyril 
Thornton and of Travels in America, is stated in 
the Edinburgh Review to have died recently in Italy. 

M. Villeneuve, the clever and fertile landscape- 
painter, is dead, at the age of forty-six. France 
owes to him the first steps, and many after improve- 
ments, in the art ef lithography. 


The historical painter, Octavious Blanchard, has 
died of nervous fever, at the early age of twenty- 
eight. He gained two gold medals at the last exhi- 
bition. 

The well-known flower paintress, Madame Bru 
yere, is dead, after a long and painful illness, 


We ought earlier to have noticed the death of the 
celebrated medalist, Johann Ludwig Jachtmann ; 
he was born in 1776, at Berlin, and died there on 
the 3d of Sept. 1842. One of his most celebrated 
works is the medal struck for the festival in honour 
of Albrecht Durer, held on the 18th of April, 1828. 
His last works were two medals ordered by the 
King—the one for Science, and the other for Art. 


Mr. Richard Smith, who has been one of the sur- 
geons of the Bristol Infirmary for upwards of fifty 
years, expired suddenly on Wednesday, at the rooms 
of the Philosophical Institution, Bristol He was 
the personal friend of Abernethy and Sir Astley 
Cooper, and was equally celebrated as an antiqua- 
rian and writer for the press. His “ Chatterton 
Papers,” and “ Ancient Legends of Bristol’? have 
been much esteemed; and he was a friend to the 
suffering poor. 

The German press has long been distinguished 
for its excellent criticism of the Fine Arts, and the 
present enlightened patronage of painting, sculp- 
ture, and music in that country may be attributed, 
in no small degree, to the love for art produced in 
the public mind by such stimulating influence. 
One of the most distinguished critics on art in Ger- 
many was Frederick Rochlitz, whose death is lately 
recorded in the Leipsic journals. He was the foun- 
der of the “ Musical Gazette” in that city, and dur- 
ing the space of forty years admirably sustained its 





reputation. Herr Rochlitz was the author of several 
trifles, as well as a collection of Tales. 


Mrs. CuHaenor.—It is only a' few short weeks 
ago, says the London Literary Gazette, that we 
paid a gentle tribute toa gentle mind, in noticing 
alittle volume of poems by Mrs. Chalenor, whose 
amiable nature and feclings as displayed in her 
writings interested us much. We lament to say 
that our praise was wasted on 

“The dull cold ear of death.” 


She died on the Tuesday previous to our Saturday 
publication. Of Mrs. Chalenor we have learnt, that, 
being the eldest girl of a large famlly, in humble, 
though respectable, life, she was principally em- 
ployed in the household work, and nursing the 
younger children. 

Her father taught her and them writing and 
arithmetic in the morning before going to business; 
and it was a check given to her copying some Val- 
entines, at sixteen years of age, which gave the first 
impulse to her desire to write origina] verse. At 
the age of twenty two she married, and had been 
four years a widow when she died, December 13th, 
at the age of thirty-seven, leaving three orphan 
children to deplore the loss of a mother, who, under 
more kindly and fostering circumstances, might 
have shone in a brighter sphere. The annexcd 
lines, written in the excessive suffering of a death- 
bed, not three weeks from the end of all on earth 
(November 25th), are to us deeply affecting, as not 
only showing how strong the ruling passion must 
have been, but how noble and sanctitying its direc- 
tion : 

Oh God Almighty! teach my mind 
To meet thy wishes all resign’d, 
And let no murmuring sigh 
Rebellious rise against thy will: 
* Teach me to bear afiliction still, 
Or teach me how to die. 


How many a fair and lovely thing 
Dwells on this earth to which we cling, 
And binds our mortal part; 
Friends whom we love—hopes that we prize, 
Endear’d by sweet and kindred ties, 
That twine around the heart! 


Yet still the flowers that bloom so fair 
In this bright world are touch’d by care, 
That we may look above, 
And strive by hope and faith to gain 
A respite from our earthly pain, 
Beneath thy sheltering love. 
Nov. 25, 1842. Mary CHALENor. 


Well might we write a a homily on this theme— 
the poetry the aspirations, the yearnings, the ele- 
vated sentiments, the faith, and the hope, of a lowly 
shopkeeper. But we will leave reflections to those 
who feel; and conclude by a stanza added to the 
above (December 27th), by Sarah Reader, the sis- 
ter of the deceased, which shows that literature and 
poesy is a family inheritance : 


Mute are the lips that breathed that prayer ; 
The spirit, freed from grief and care, 

Has found eternal rest ; 
The Power which gave that being life 
Recals it from this world of strife 

To regions of the blest. 
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From the Edinbourgh Review. 


Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay. 


Five vols. 8vo. London: 1842. 


Tuoven the world saw and heard little of 
Madame D’Arblay during the last forty years 
of her life, and though that little did not add 
to her fame, there were thousands, we be- 
lieve, who felt a singular emotion when they 
learned that she was no longer among us. 
The news of her death carried the minds of 
men back at one leap, clear over two genera- 
tions, to the time when her first literary tri- 
umphs were won. All those whom we had 
been accustomed to revere as intellectual 
patriarchs, seemed children when compared 
with her; for Burke had sate up all night 
to read her writings, and Johnson had pro- 
nounced her superior to Fielding, when Ro- 
gers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still 
in petticoats. Yet more strange did it seem 
that we should just have lost one whose name 
had been widely celebrated before any body 
had heard of some illustrious men who, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, were, after 
a long and splendid career, borne with honour 
to the grave. Yetso it was. Frances Bur- 
ney was at the height of fame and popularity 
before Cowper had published his first vol- 
ume, before Porson had gone up to college, 
before Pitt had taken his seat in the House 
of Commons, before the voice of Erskine had 
been once heard in Westminster Hall. Since 
the appearance of her first work, sixty-two 
years had passed; and this interval had been 
crowded, not only with political, but also 
with intellectual revolutions. ‘Thousands of 
reputations had, during that period, sprung 
up, bloomed, withered, and disappeared. 
New kinds of composition had come into 
fashion, had gone out of fashion, had been 
derided, had been forgotten. The fooleries 
of Della Crusea, and the fooleries of Kotze- 
bue, had for a time bewitched the multitude, 
but had left no trace behind them; nor had 
misdirected genius been able to save from de- 
cay, the once flourishing schools of Godwin, 
of Darwin, and of Radcliffe. Many books, 
written for temporary effect, had run through 
six or seven editions, and had then been gath- 
ered to the novels of Afra Behn, and the epic 
poems of Sir Richard Blackmore. Yet the 
early works of Madame D’Arblay, in spite of 
the lapse of years, in spite of the change of 
manners, in spite of the popularity deservedly 
obtained by some of her rivals, continued to 
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hold a high place in the public esteem. She 
Vou, Il.—Aprit, 1843. 30 
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lived to be a classic. ‘Time set on her fame, 
before she went hence, that seal which is sel- 
dom set except on the fame of the departed. 
Like Sir Condy Rackrent in the tale, she 
survived her own wake, and overheard the 
judgment of posterity. 

Having always felt a warm and sincere, 
though not a blind admiration for her talents, 
we rejoiced to learn that her Diary was about 
to be made public. Our hopes, it is true, 
were not unmixed with fears. We could not 
forget the fate of the memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
which were published ten years ago. ‘That 
unfortunate book contained much that was 
curious and interesting. Yetit was received 
with a cry of disgust, and was speedily con- 
signed to oblivion. ‘The truth is, that it de- 
served its doom. It was written in Madame 
D’Arblay’s later style—the worst style that 
has ever been known among men. No ge- 
nius, no information, could save from pro- 
scription a book so written. We, therefore, 
opened the diary with no small anxiety, trem- 
bling lest we should light upon some of that 
peculiar rhetoric which deforms almost every 
page of the memoirs, and which it is impos- 
sible to read without a sensation made up of 
mirth, shame, and loathing. We soon, how- 
ever, discovered to our great delight that this 
Diary was kept before Madame D’Arblay 
became eloquent. It is, for the most part, 
written in her earliest and best manner; in 
true woman’s English, clear, natural, and 
lively. ‘The two works are lying side by 
side before us, and we never turn from the 
Memoirs to the Diary without,a sense of re- 
lief. ‘The difference is as great as the differ- 
ence between the atmosphere of a perfumer’s 
shop, fetid with lavender water and jasmine 
soap, and the air of a heath on a fine morning 
in May. Both works ought to be consulted 
by every person who wishes to be well ac- 
quainted with the history of our literature 
and our manners. But to read the Diary is 
a pleasure; to read the Memoirs will always 
be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harmless 
amusement to our readers if we attempt, with 
the help of these two books, to give them an 
account of the most important years of Ma- 
dame D’Arblay’s life. 

She was descended from a family which 
bore the name of Macburney, and which, 
though probably of Irish origin, had been 
long settled in Shropshire, and was possessed 
of considerable estates in that county. Un- 
happily, many years before her birth, the 
Macburneys began, as if of set purpose and 
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in a spirit of determined rivalry, to expose 
and ruin themselves. ‘The heir-apparent, 
Mr. James Macburney, offended his father 
by making a runaway match with an actress 
from Goodman’s Fields. ‘The old gentleman 
could devise no more judicious mode of 
wreaking vengeance on his undutiful boy, 
than by marrying the cook. ‘The cook gave 
birth toa son named Joseph, who succeeded 
to all the lands of the family, while James 
was cut off with a shiiling. ‘The favourite 
son, however, was so extravagant, that he 
soon became as poor as his disinherited bro- 
ther. Both were forced to earn their bread 
by their labour. Joseph turned dancing- 
master, and settled in Norfolk. James struck 
off the Mac from the beginning of his name, 
and set up as a portrail-painter at Chester. 
Here he had a son named Charles, well 
known as the author of the History of Music, 
and as the father of two remarkable children, 
of a son distinguished by learning, and of a 
daughter still more honourably distinguished 
by genius. 

Charles early showed a taste for that art, 
of which, at a later period, he became the 
historian. He was apprenticed to a celebra- 
ted musician in London, and applied himself 
to study with vigour and success. He early 
found a kind and munificent patron in Fulk 
Greville, a high-born and high-bred man, 
who seems to have had in large measure all 
the accomplishments and all the follies, all 
the virtues and all the vices which, a hundred 
years ago, were considered as making up the 
character of a fine gentleman. Under such 
protection, the young artist had every pros- 
pect of a brilliant career in the capital. But 
his health failed. It became necessary for 
him to retreat from the smoke and river fog 
of London, to the pure air of the coast. He 
accepted the place of organist at Lynn, and 
settled at that town with a young lady who 
had recently become his wife. 

At Lynn, in June 1752, Frances Burney 
was born. Nothing in her childhood indi- 
catec that she would, while still a young 
woman, have secured for herself an honoura- 
ble and permanent place among English wri- 
ters. She was shy and silent. Her brothers 
and sisters called her a dunce, and not alto- 
gether without some show of reason; for at 
eight years old she did not know her letters. 

In 1760, Mr. Burney quitted Lynn for 
London, and took a house in Poland Street; 
a situation which had been fashionable in the 
reign of Queen Anne, but which, since that 
time, had been deserted by most of its weal- 
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thy and noble inhabitants. He afterwards 
resided in St. Martin’s Street, on the south 
side of Leicester Square. His house there 
is still well known, and will continue to be 
well known as long as our island retains any 
trace of civilization; for it was the dwelling 
of Newton, and the square turret which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the surrounding build- 
ings was Newton’s observatory. 

Mr. Burney at once obtained as many pu- 
pils of the most respectable description as he 
had time to attend, and was thus enabled to 
support his family, modestly indeed, and fru- 
gally, but in comfort and independence. His 
professional merit obtained for him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music from the University 
of Oxford; and his works on subjects con- 
nected with his art gained for him a place, 
respectable, though certainly not eminent, 
among men of letters. 

The progress of the mind of Frances Bur- 
ney, from her ninth to her twenty-fifth year, 
well deserves to be recorded. When her 
education had proceeded no further than the 
horn-book, she lost her mother, and thence- 
forward she educated herself. Her father 
appears to have been as bad a father as a very 
honest, affectionate, and sweet-tempered man 
can well be. He loved his daughter dearly ; 
but it never seems to have occurred to him 
that a parent has other duties to perform to 
children than that of fondling them. It would 
indeed have been impossible for him to su- 
perintend their education himself. His pro- 
fessional engagements occupied him all day. 
At seven in the morning he began to attend 
his pupils, and, when London was full, was 
sometimes employed in teaching till eleven at 
night. He was often forced to carry in his 
pocket a tin box of sandwiches, and a bottle 
of wine and water, on which he dined in 
a hackney-coach while hurrying from one 
scholar toanother. ‘T'wo of his daughters he 
sent to a seminary at Paris; but he imagined 
that Frances would run some risk of being 
perverted from the Protestant faith if she 
were educated in a Catholic country, and he 
therefore kept her at home. No governess, 
no teacher of any art or of any language, was 
provided for her. But one of her sisters 
showed her how to write; and, before she 
was fourteen, she began to find pleasure in 
reading. 

It was not, however, by reading that her 
intellect was formed. Indeed, when her best 
novels were produced, her knowledge of 
books was very small. When at the height 
of her fame, she was unacquainted with the 
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most celebrated works of Voltaire and Mo- 
liére; and, what seems still more extraordi- 
nary, had never heard or seen a line of 
Churchill, who, when she was a girl, was 
the most popular of living poets. It is par- 
ticularly deserving of observation, that she 
appears to have been by no means a novel- 
reader. Her father’s library was large; and 
he had admitted into it so many books which 
rigid moralists generally exclude, that he felt 
uneasy, as he afterwards owned, when John- 
son began to examine the shelves. But in 
the whole collection there was only a single 
novel, Fielding’s Amelia. 

An education, however, which to most 
girls would have been useless, but which 
suited Fanny’s mind better than elaborate 
culture, was in constant progress during her 
passage from childhood to womanhood. ‘The 
great book of human nature was turned over 
before her. Her father’s social position was 
very peculiar. He belonged in fortune and 
station to the middle class. His daughters 
seem to have been suffered to mix freely with 
those whom butlers and waiting-maids call 
vulgar. We are told that they were in the 
habit of playing with the children of a wig- 
maker who lived in the adjoining house. 
Yet few nobles could assemble in the most 
stately mansions of Grosvenor Square or St. 
James’s Square, a society so various and 
so brilliant as was sometimes to be found 
in Dr. Burney’s cabin. His mind, though 
not very powerful or capacious, was rest- 
lessly active; and, in the intervals of his pro- 
fessional pursuits, he had contrived to lay up 
much miscellaneous information. His at- 
tainments, the suavity of his temper, and the 
gentle simplicity of his manners, had obtained 
for him ready admission to the first literary 
circles. While he was still at Lynn, he had 
won Johnson’s heart by sounding with hon- 
est zeal the praises of the English Diction- 
ary. In London the two friends met fre- 
quently, and agreed most harmoniously. One 
tie, indeed, was wanting to their mutual at- 
tachment. Burney loved his own art pas- 
sionately ; and Johnson just knew the bell of 
St. Clement’s church from the organ. ‘They 
had, however, many topics in common; and 
on winter nights their conversations were 
sometimes prolonged till the fire had gone 
out, and the candles had burned away to the 
wicks. Burney’s admiration of the powers 
which had produced Rasselas and 'The Ram- 
bler, bordered on idolatry. He gave a sin- 
gular proof of this at his first visit to John- 
son’s ill-furnished garret. ‘The master of the 





apartment was not at home. The enthusi- 
astic visiter looked about for some relique 
which he might carry away; but he could 
see nothing lighter than the chairs and the 
fire-irons. At last he discovered an old 
broom, tore some bristles from the stump, 
wrapped them in silver paper, and departed 
as happy as Louis IX. when the holy nail of 
St. Denis was found. Johnson, on the other 
hand, condescended to growl out that Burney 
was an honest fellow, a man whom it was 
impossible not to like. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent visiter in Po- 
land Street and St. Martin’s Lane. ‘That 
wonderful actor loved the society of children, 
partly from good-nature, and partly from 
vanity. The ecstasies of mirth and terror 
which his gestures and play of countenance 
never failed to produce in a nursery, flatter- 
ed him quite as much as the applause of 
mature critics. He often exhibited all his 
powers of mimicry for the amusement of the 
little Burneys, awed them by shuddering 
and crouching as if he saw a ghost, scared 
them by raving like a maniac in St. Luke's, 
and then at once became an auctioneer, a 
chimney-sweeper, or an old woman, and 
made them laugh till the tears ran down 
their cheeks. 

But it would be tedious to recount the 
names of all the men of letters and artists 
whom Frances Burney had an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing. Colman, ‘Twining, 
Harris, Baretti, Hawkesworth, Reynolds, 
Barry, were among those who occasionally 
surrounded the tea-table and supper-tray at 
her father’s modest dwelling. ‘This was not 
all. ‘The distinction which Dr. Burney had 
acquired as a musician, and as the historian 
of music, attracted to his house the most 
eminent musical performers of thatage. The 
greatest Italian singers who visited England 
regarded him as the dispenser of fame in 
their art, and exerted themselves to obtain 
his suffrage. Pachierotti became his inti- 
mate friend. ‘The rapacious Agujari, who 
sang for nobody else under fifty pounds an 
air, sang her best for Dr. Burney without 
a fee; and in the company of Dr. Burney 
even the haughty and eccentric Gabriella 
constrained herself to behave with civility. 
It was thus in his power to give, with scarce- 
ly any expense, concerts equal to those of 
the aristocracy. On such occasions the quiet 
street in wheh he lived was blocked up by 
coroneted chariots, and his little drawing- 
room was crowded with peers, peeresses, 
ministers, and ambassadors. On one even- 
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ng, of which we happen to have a full ac- 
count, there were present Lord Mulgrave, 
Lord Bruce, Lord and Lady Edgecombe, 
Lord Barrington from the War-Office, Lord 
Sandwich from the Admiralty, Lord Ash- 
burnham, with his gold key dangling from 
his pocket, and the French Ambassador, M. 
De Guignes, renowned for his fine person 
and fur his success in gallantry. But the 
great show of the night was the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Orloff, whose gigantic 
figure was all in a blaze with jewels, and in 
whose demeanour the untamed ferocity of 
the Scythian might be discerned through a 
thin varnish of French politeness. As he 
stalked about the small parlour, brushing the 
ceiling with his toupee, the girls whispered 
to each other, with mingled admiration and 
horror, that he was the favoured lover of his 
august mistress; that he had borne the chief 
part in the revolution to which she owed her 
throne; and that his huge hands, now glit- 
tering with diamond rings, had given the last 
squeeze to the windpipe of her unfortunate 
husband. 

With such illustrious guests as these were 
mingled all the most remarkable specimens 
of the race of lions—a kind of game which 
is hunted in London every spring with more 
than Meltonian ardour and perseverance. 
Bruce, who had washed down steaks cut 
from living oxen with water from the foun- 
tains of the Nile, came to swagger and talk 
about his travels. Omai lisped broken Eng- 
lish, and made all the assembled musicians 
hold their ears by howling Otaheitean love- 
songs, such as those with which Oberea 
charmed her Opano. 

With the literary and fashionable society 
which occasionally met under Dr. Burney’s 
roof, Frances can scarcely be said to have 
mingled. She was not a musician, and could 
therefore bear no part in the concerts. She 
was shy almost to awkwardness, and scarce- 
ly ever joined in the conversation. ‘The 
slightest remark from a stranger disconcert- 
ed her; and even the old friends of her father 
who tried to draw her out could seldom ex- 
tract more than a Yes ora No. Her figure 
was small, her face not distinguished by 
beauty. She was therefore suffered to with- 
draw quietly to the background, and, unob- 
served herself, to observe all that passed. 
Her nearest relations were aware that she 
had good sense, but seem not to have sus- 
pected, that under her demure and bashful 
deportment were concealed a fertile inven- 
tion and a keen sense of the ridiculous. She 
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had not, it is true, an eye for the fine shades 
of character. But every marked peculiarity 
instantly caught her notice and remained en- 
graven on her imagination. ‘Thus, while 
still a girl, she had laid up such a store of 
materials for fiction as few of those who mix 
much in the world are able to accumulate 
during a long life. She had watched and 
listened to people of every class, from princes 
and great officers of state down to artists liv- 
ing in garrets, and poets familiar with sub- 
terranean cook-shops. Hundreds of remark- 
able persons had passed in review before her, 
English, French, German, Italian, lords and 
fiddlers, deans of cathedrals and managers 
of theatres, travellers leading about newly 
caught savages, and singing women escorted 
by deputy-husbands. 

So strong was the impression made on the 
mind of Frances by the society which she 
was in the habit of seeing and hearing, that 
she began to write little fictitious narratives 
as soon as she could use her pen with ease, » 
which, as we have said, was not very early. 
Her sisters were amused by her stories. But 
Dr. Burney knew nothing of their existence ; 
and in another quarter her literary propensi- 
ties met with serious discouragement. When 
she was fifieen, her father took a second 
wife. The new Mrs. Burney soon found 
out that her daughter-in-law was fond of 
scribbling, and delivered several good-natur- 
ed lectures on the subject. ‘The advice no 
doubt was well-meant, and might have been 
given by the most judicious friend; for at 
that time, from causes to which we may 
hereafter advert, nothing could be more dis- 
advantageous to a young lady than to be 
known as a novel-writer. Frances yielded, 
relinquished her favourite pursuit, and made 
a bonfire of all her manuscripts.* 

She now hemmed and stitched from break- 
fast to dinner with scrupulous regularity. But 
the dinners of that time were early; and the 
afternoon was her own. ‘Though she had 
given up novel-writing, she was still fond of 
using her pen. She began to keep a diary, 
and she corresponded largely with a person 
who seems to have had the chief share in the 
formation of her mind. ‘This was Samuel 


* There is some difficulty here as to the chrono- 
logy. “ This sacrifice,” says the editor of the 
Diary, “was made in the young authoress’s fif- 
teenth year.” This could not be; for the sacrifice 
was the effect, according to the editor’s own show- 
ing, of the remonstrances of the second Mrs. Bur- 
ney; and Frances was in her sixteenth year when 
her father’s second marriage took place. 
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Crisp, an old friend of her father. His 
name, well known, near a century ago, in 
the most splendid circles of London, has 
long been forgotten. His history is, how- 
ever, so interesting and instructive, that it 
tempts us to venture on a digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was born, 
Mr. Crisp had made his entrance into the 
world, with every advantage. He was well 
connected and well edueated. His face and 
figure were conspicuously handsome; his 
manners were polished; his fortune was 
easy; his character was without stain; he 
lived in the best society; he had read much; 
he talked well; his taste in literature, music, 
painting, architecture, sculpture, was held 
in high esteem. Nothing that the world can 
give seemed to be wanting to his happiness 
and respectability, except that he should un- 
derstand the limits of his powers, and should 
not throw away distinctions which were 
within his reach in the pursuit of distinctions 
which were unattainable. 

“Tt is an uncontrolled truth,”’ says Swift, 
‘‘that no man ever made an ill figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good one 
who mistook them.’ Every day brings 
with it fresh illustrations of this weighty 
saying; but the best commentary that we 
remember is the history of Samuel Crisp. 
Men like him have their proper place, and it 
is a most important one, in the Common- 
wealth of Letters, It is by the judgment of 
such men that the rank of authors is finally 
determined. It is neither to the multitude, 
nor to the few who are gifted with great 
creative genius, that we are to look for 
sound critical decisions. The multitude, un- 
acquainted with the best models, are capti- 
vated by whatever stuns and dazzles them. 
They deserted Mrs. Siddons to run after 
Master Betty; and they now prefer, we 
have no doubt, Jack Sheppard to Von Arte- 
velde. A man of great original genius, on 
the other hand, a man who has attained to 
mastery in some high walk of art, is by no 
means to be implicitly trusted as a judge of 
the performances of others. ‘The erroneous 
decisions pronounced by such men are with- 
out number. It is commonly supposed that 
jealousy makes them unjust. But a more 
creditable explanation may easily be found. 
The very excellence of a work shows that 
some of the faculties of the author have been 
developed at the expense of the rest; for it 
is not given to the human intellect to expand 
itself widely in all directions at once, and to 
be at the same time gigantic and well-pro- 
30* 
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portioned. Whoever becomes pre-eminent 
in any art, nay, in any style of art, general- 
ly does so by devoting himself with intense 
and exclusive enthusiasm to the pursuit of 
one kind of excellence. His perception of 
other kinds of excellence is therefore too 
often impaired. Out of his own department 
he praises and blames at random, and is 
far less to be trusted than the mere con- 
noisseur, who produces nothing, and whose 
business is only to judge and enjoy. One 
painter is distinguished by his exquisite 
finishing. He toils day after day to bring 
the veins of a cabbage-leaf, the folds of a 
lace veil, the wrinkles of an old woman’s 
face, nearer and nearer to perfection. In 
the time which he employs on a square foot 
of canvass, a master of a different order 
covers the walls ofa palace with gods burying 
giants under mountains, or makes the cupola 
of a church alive with seraphim and martyrs. 
The more fervent the passion of each of these 
artists for his art, the higher the merit of 
each in his own line, the more unlikely it is 
that they will justly appreciate each other. 
Many persons who never handled a pencil, 
probably do far more justice to Michael An- 
velo than would have been done by Ger- 
hard Douw, and far more justice to Gerhard 
Douw than would have been done by Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

It is the same with literature. Thousands 
who have no spark of the genius of Dryden 
or Wordsworth, do to Dryden the justice 
which has never been done by Wordsworth, 
and to Wordsworth the justice which, we 
suspect, would never have been done by 
Dryden. Gray, Johnson, Richardson, Field- 
ing, are all highly esteemed by the great 
body of intelligent and well-informed men. 
But Gray could see no merit in Rasselas ; 
and Johnson could see no merit in the Bard. 
Fielding thought Richardson a solemn prig; 
and Richardson perpetually expressed con- 
tempt and disgust for Fielding’s lowness. 

Mr. Crisp seems, as far as we can judge, 
to have been a man eminently qualified for 
the useful office of a connoisseur. His talents 
and knowledge fitted him to appreciate just- 
ly almost every species of intellectual supe- 
riority. Asan adviser he was inestimable. 
Nay, he might probably have held a respec- 
table rank as a writer, if he would have con- 
fined himself to some department of litera- 
ture in which nothing more than sense, 
taste, and reading was required, Unhappily 
he set his heart on being a great poet, wrote 
a tragedy in five acts on the death of Vir- 
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ginia, and offered it to Garrick, who was his | 


personal friend. Garrick read, shook his 
head, and expressed a doubt whether it 
would be wise in Mr. Crisp to stake a repu- 
tation which stood high on the success of 
such a piece. But the author, blinded by 
self-love, set in motion a machinery such as 
none could long resist. His intercessors 
were the most eloquent men and the most 
lovely woman of that generation. Pitt was 
induced to read Virginia, and to pronounce 
it excellent. Lady Coventry, with fingers 
which might have furnished a model to seulp- 
tors, forced the manuscript into the reluctant 
hand of the manager; and, in the year 1754, 
the play was brought forward. 

Nothing that skill or friendship could do 
was omitted. Garrick wrote both prologue 
and epilogue. The zealous friends of the 
author filled every box; and, by their strenu- 
ous exertions, the life of the play was pro- 
longed during ten nights. But, though there 
was no clamorous reprobation, it was univer- 
sally felt that the attempt had failed. When 
Virginia was printed, the public disappoint- 
ment was even greater than at the represen- 
tation. The critics, the Monthly Reviewers 
in particular, fell on plot, characters, and dic- 
tion without mercy, but, we fear, not with- 
out justice. We have never met with a copy 
of the play; but, if we may judge from the 
Jines which are extracted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and which do not appear to have 
been malevolently selected, we should say 
that nothing but the acting of Garrick, and 
the partiality of the audience, could have 
saved so feeble and unnatural a drama from 
instant damnation. 

The ambition of the poet was still unsub- 
dued. When the London season closed, he 
applied himself vigorously to the work of 
removing blemishes. He does not seem to 
have suspected, what we are strongly inclined 
to suspect, that the whole piece was one 
blemish, and that the passages which were 
meant to be fine, were, in truth, bursts of 
that tame extravagance into which writers 
fall, when they set themselves to be sublime 
and pathetic in spite of nature. He omitted, 
added, retouched, and flattered himself with 
hopes of a complete success in the following 
year; but, in the following year, Garrick 
showed no disposition to bring the amended 
tragedy on the stage. Solicitation and re- 
monstrance were tried in vain. Lady Coven- 
try, drooping under that malady which seems 
ever to select what is loveliest for its prey, 
could render no assistance. ‘The manager’s 
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language was civilly evasive; but his reso- 
lution was inflexible. 

Crisp had committed a great error; but 
he had escaped with a very slight penance. 
His play had not been ‘hooted from. the 
boards. It had, on the contrary, been better 
received than many very estimable perform- 
ances have been—than Johnson’s Irene, for 
example, and Goldsmith’s Good-Natured 
Man. Had Crisp been wise, he would have 
thought himself happy in having purchased 
self-knowledge so cheap. He would have 
relinquished, without vain repinings, the 
hope of poetical distinction, and would have 
turned to the many sources of happiness 
which he still possessed. Had he been, on 
the other hand, an unfeeling and unblushing 
dunce, he would have gone on writing scores 
of bad tragedies in defiance of censure and 
derision. But he had too much sense to 
risk a second defeat, yet too little to bear his 
first defeat like aman. ‘The fatal delusion 
that he was a great dramatist, had taken firm 
possession of his mind. His failure he attri- 
buted to every cause except the true one. 
He complained of the ill-will of Garrick, 
who appears to have done every thing that 
ability and zeal could do; and who, from 
selfish motives, would, of course, have been 
well pleased if Virginia had been as success- 
ful as the Beggar’s Opera. Nay, Crisp 
complained of the languor of the friends 
whose partiality had given him three bene- 
fit-nights to which he had no claim. He 
complained of the injustice of the spectators, 
when, in truth, he ought to have been grate- 
ful for their unexampled patience. He lost 
his temper and spirits, and became a cynic 
and a hater of mankind. From London he 
retired to Hampton, and from Hampton to a 
solitary and long-deserted mansion, built on 
a common in one of the wildest tracts of 
Surry. No road, not even a sheep-walk, 
connected his lonely dwelling with the abodes 
of men. The place of his retreat was strict- 
ly concealed from his old associates. In the 
spring he sometimes emerged, and was seen 
at exhibitions and concerts in London. But 
he soon disappeared, and hid himself, with 
no society but his books, in his dreary her- 
mitage. He survived his failure about thirty 
years. A new generation sprang up around 
him. No memory of his bad verses remain- 
ed among men. How completely the world 
had lost sight of him, will appear from a sin- 
gle circumstance. We looked for his name 


in a copious Dictionary of Dramatic Authors 
published while he was still alive, and we 
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found only that Mr. Samuel Crisp, of the 
Custom-house, had written a play called Vir- 
ginia, acted in 1754. ‘To the last, however, 
the unhappy man continued to brood over 
the injustice of the manager and the pit, and 
tried to convince himself and others that he 
had missed the highest literary honours, only 
because he had omitted some fine passages 
in compliance with Garrick’s judgment. 
Alas, for human nature! that the wounds of 
vanity should smart and bleed so much 
longer than the wounds of affection! Few 
people, we believe, whose nearest friends 
and relations died in 1754, had any acute 
feeling of the loss in 1782. Dear sisters 
and favourite daughters, and brides snatched 
away before the honeymoon was passed, 
had been forgotten, or were remembered 
only With a tranquil regret. But Samuel 
Crisp was still mourning for his tragedy, 
like Rachel weeping for “her children, and 
would not be comforted. «+ Never,’’ such 
was his language twenty-eight years after 
his disaster, ** never give up or alter a tittle 
unless it perfectly coincides with your own 
inward feelings. I can say this to my sor- 
row and my cost. But, mum!’ Soon after 
these words were written, his life—a life 
which might have been eminently useful and 
happy —ended in the same gloom in which, 
during more than a quarter of a century, it 
had been passed. We have thought it worth 
while to rescue from oblivion this curious 
fragment of literary history. It seems to us 
at once ludicrous, melancholy, and full of 
instruction. 

Crisp was an old and very intimate friend 
of the Burneys. ‘To them alone was con- 
fided the name of the desolate old hall in 
which he hid himself like a wild beast in a 
den. For them were reserved such remains 
of his humanity as had survived the failure 
of his play. Frances Burney he regarded 
as his daughter. He called her his Fanni- 
kin, and she in return called him her dear 
Daddy. In truih, he seems to have done 
much more than her real father for the de- 
velopment of her intellect; for though he 
was a bad poet, he was a scholar, a thinker, 
and an excellent counsellor. He was parti- 
cularly fond of Dr. Burney’s concerts. ‘They 
had, indeed, been commenced at his sugges- 
tion, and when he visited London he con- 
stantly attended them. But when he grew 
old, and when gout, brought on partly by 
mental irritation, confined him to his retreat, 
he was desirous of having a glimpse of that 
gay and brilliant world from which he was 











exiled, and he pressed Fannikin to send him 
full accounts of her father’s evening parties. 
A few of her letters to him have been pub- 
lished; and it is impossible to read them 
without discerning in them all the powers 
which afterwards produced Evelina and Ce- 
cilia, the quickness in catching every odd 
peculiarity of character and manner, the skill 
in grouping, the humour, often richly comic, 
sometimes even farcical. 

Fanny’s propensity to novel-writing had 
for a time been kept down. It now rose up 
stronger thanever. ‘The heroes and heroines 
of the tales which had perished in the flames, 
were still present to the eye of her mind. 
One favourite story, in particular, haunted 
her imagination. It was about a certain Ca- 
roline Evelyn, a beautiful damsel who made 
an unfortunate love mateh, and died, leav- 
ing an infant daughter. Frances began to 
image to herself the various scenes, tragic 
and comic, through which the poor mother- 
less girl, highly connected on one side, 
meanly connected on the other, might have 
to pass. A crowd of unreal beings, good and 
bad, grave and ludicrous, surrounded the 
pretty, timid, young orphan; a coarse sea- 
captain; an ugly insolent fop, blazing in a 
superb court-dress; another fop, as ugly and 
as insolent, but lodged on Snow-Hill, and 
tricked out in second-hand finery for the 
Hampstead ball; an old woman, all wrinkles 
and rouge, flirting her fan with the air of a 
Miss of seventeen, and screaming in a dia- 
lect made up of vulgar French and vulgar 
English; a poet lean and ragged, with a 
broad Scotch accent. By degrees these sha- 
dows acquired stronger and stronger con- 
sistence: the impulse which urged Frances 
to write became irresistible; and the result 
was the history of Evelina. 

Then came naturally enough, a wish, min- 
gled with many fears, to appear before the 
public; for, timid as Frances was, and bash- 
ful, and altogether unaccustomed to hear her 
own praises, it is clear that she wanted nei- 
ther a strong passion for distinction, nor a 
just confidence in her own powers. Her 
scheme was to become, if possible, a candi- 
date for fame without running any risk of 
disgrace. She had not money to bear the 
expense of printing. It was therefore neces- 
sary that some bookseller should be induced 
to take the risk; and such a bookseller was 
not readily found. Dodsley refused even to 
look at the manuscript unless he were trusted 
with the name of the author. A publisher 
in Fleet Street, named Lowndes, was more 
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complaisant. Some correspondence took 
place between this person and Miss Burney, 
who took the name of Grafton, and desired 
that the letters addressed to her might be lett 
at the Orange Coffee-House. But, before 
the bargain was finally struck, Fanny thought 
it her duty to obtain her father’s consent. 
She told him that she had written a book, 
that she wished to have his permission to 
publish it anonymously, but that she hoped 
that he would not insist upon seeing it. What 
followed may serve to illustrate what we 
meant when we said that Dr. Burney was as 
bad a father as so good-hearted a man could 
possibly be. It never seems to have crossed 
his mind that Fanny was about to take a step 
on which the whole happiness of her life 
might depend, a step which might raise her 
to an honourable eminence, or cover her with 
ridicule and contempt. Several people had 
already been trusted, and strict concealment 
was therefore not to be expected. On so 
grave an occasion, it was surely his duty to 
give his best counsel to his daughter, to win 
her confidence, to prevent her from exposing 
herself if her book were a bad one, and, if it 
were agood one, to see that the terms which 
she made with the publisher were likely to 
be beneficial to her. Instead of this, he only 
stared, burst out a laughing, kissed her, gave 
her leave to do as she liked, and never even 
asked the name of her work. ‘The con- 
tract with Lowndes was speedily concluded. 
'wenty pounds were given for the copy- 
right, and were accepted by Fanny with de- 
light. Her father’s inexcusable neglect of 
his duty, happily caused her no worse evil 
than the loss of twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

After many delays Evelina appeared in 
January 1778. Poor Fanny was sick with 
terror, and durst hardly stir out of doors, 
Some days passed before any thing was 
heard of the book. It had, indeed, nothing 
but its own merits to push it into public fa- 
vour. Its author was unknown. The house 
by which it was published, was not, we be- 
lieve, held in high estimation. No body of 
partisans had been engaged to applaud. The 
better class of readers expected little from a 
novel about a young lady’s entrance into the 
world. ‘There was, indeed, at that time a 
disposition among the most respectable peo- 
ple to condemn novels generally: nor was 
this disposition by any means without ex- 
cuse; for works of that sort were then almost 
always silly, and very frequently wicked. 

Soon, however, the first faint accents of 





praise began to be heard. The keepers of 
the circulating libraries reported that every 
body was asking for Evelina, and that some 
person had guessed Anstey to be the author. 
‘Then came a favourable notice in the London 
Review; then another still more favourable 
in the Monthly. And now the book found 
its way to tables which had seldom been pol- 
luted by marble-covered volumes. Scholars 
and statesmen who contemptuously aban- 
doned the crowd of romances to Miss Lydia 
Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter, were not 
ashamed to own that they could not tear 
themselves away from Evelina. Fine ear- 
riages and rich liveries, not often seen east of 
‘Temple Bar, were attracted to the publish- 
er’s shop in Fleet Street. Lowndes was 
daily questioned about the author; but was 
himself as much in the dark as any of the 
questioners. ‘Ihe mystery, however, eould 
not remain a my stery long. It was known 
to brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins: 
and they were far too proud and too happy 
to be discreet. Dr. Burney wept over the 
book in rapture. Daddy Crisp shook his fist 
at his Fannikin in affectionate anger at not 
having been admitted to her confidence. ‘The 
truth was whispered to Mrs. Thrale; and 
then it began to spread fast. 

The book had been admired while it was 
ascribed to men of letters long conversant 
with the world, and accustomed to composi- 
tion. But when it was known that a re- 
served, silent young woman had produced 
the best work of fiction that had appeared 
since the death of Smollet, the acclamations 
were redoubled. What she had done was, 
indeed, extraordinary. But, as usual, vari- 
ous reports improved the story till it became 
miraculous. Evelina, it was said, was the 
work of a girl of seventeen. Incredible as 
this tale was, it continued to be repeated 
down to our own time. Frances was too 
honest to confirm it. Probably she was too 
much of a woman to contradict it; and it 
was long before any of her detractors thought 
of this mode of annoyance. Yet there was 
no want of low minds and bad hearts in the 
generation which witnessed her first appear- 
ance. ‘I‘here was the envious Kenrick and 
the savage Wolcot, the asp George Steevens 
and the polecat John Williams. It did not, 
however, occur to them to search the parish- 
register of Lynn, in order that they might be 
able to twit a lady with having concealed her 
age. ‘That truly chivalrous exploit was re- 
served for a bad writer of our own time, 
whose spite she had provoked by not fur- 
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nishing him with materials for a worthless 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, some 
sheets of which our readers have doubtless 
seen round parcels of better books. 

But we must return to ourstory. The tri- 
umph wascomplete. The timid and obscure 
girl found herself on the highest pinnacle of 
fame. Great men, on whom she had gazed 
at a distance with humble reverence, addres- 
sed her with admiration, tempered by the 
tenderness due to her sex and age. Burke, 
Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, 
were among her most ardent eulogists. 
Cumberland acknowledged her merit, after 
his fashion, by biting his lips and wriggling 
in his chair whenever her name was men- 
tioned. But it was at Streatham that she 
tasted, in the highest perfection, the sweets 
of flattery, mingled with the sweets of friend- 
ship. Mrs. Thrale, then at the height of 
prosperity and popularity—with gay spirits, 
quick wit, showy though superficial acquire- 
ments, pleasing though not refined manners, 
a singularly amiable temper, and a loving 
heart—felt towards Fanny as towards a 
younger sister. With the Thrales Johnson 
was domesticated. He was an old friend of 
Dr. Burney; but he had probably taken little 
notice of Dr. Burney’s daughters, and Fanny, 
we imagine, had never in her life dared to 
speak to him, unless to ask whether he 
wanted a nineteenth or twentieth cup of tea. 
He was charmed by her tale, and preferred 
it to the novels of Fielding, to whom, indeed, 
he had always been grossly unjust. He did 
not, indeed, carry his partiality so far as to 
place Evelina by the side of Clarissa and Sir 
Charles Grandison; yet he said that his litle 
favourite had done enough to have made even 
Richardson feel uneasy. With Johnson’s 
cordial approbation of the book was mingled 
a fondness, half gallant, half paternal, for the 
writer; and this fondness his age and char- 
acter entitled him to show without restraint. 
He began by putting her hand to his lips. 
jut soon he clasped her in his huge arms, 
and implored her to be a good girl. She 
was his pet, his dear love, his dear little 
Burney, his little character-monger. At one 
time, he broke forth in praise of the good 
taste of her caps. At another time, he in- 
sisted on teaching her Latin. ‘That, with all 
his coarseness and irritability, he was a man 
of sterling benevolence, has long been ac- 
knowledged. But how gentle and endearing 
his deportment could be, was not known till 
the Recollections of Madame D’Arblay were 
published. 





We have mentioned a few of the most emis 
nent of those who paid their homage to the 
author of Evelina, ‘I'he crowd of inferior 
admirers would require a catalogue as long 
as that in the second book of the Iliad. In 
that catalogue would be Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
the sayer of odd things, and Seward, much 
given to yawning, and Baretti, who slew the 
man in the Haymarket, and Paoli, talking 
broken English, and Langton, taller by the 
head than any other member of the club, and 
Lady Millar, who kept a vase wherein fools 
were wont to put bad verses, and Jerning- 
ham, who wrote verses fit to be put into the 
vase of Lady Millar, and Dr. Franklin—not, 
as some have dreamed, the great Pennsylva- 
nian Dr. Franklin, who could not then have 
paid his respects to Miss Burney without 
much risk of being hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, but Dr. Franklin the less— 
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It would not have been surprising if such 
success had turned even a strong head, and 
corrupted even a generous and affectionate 
nature. But, in the Diary, we can find no 
trace of any feeling inconsistent with a truly 
modest and amiable disposition. ‘There is, 
indeed, abundant proof that Frances enjoyed, 
with an intense, though a troubled joy, the 
honours which her genius had won; but itis 
equally clear that her happiness sprang from 
the happiness of her father, her sister, and 
her dear Daddy Crisp. While flattered by 
the great, the opulent, and the learned, while 
followed along the Steyne at Brighton and 
the Pantiles at ‘Tunbridge Wells by the gaze 
of admiring crowds, her heart seems to have 
been still with the little domestic circle in St. 
Martin’s Street. If she recorded with mi- 
nute diligence all the compliments, delicate 
and coarse, which she heard wherever she 
turned, she recorded them for the eyes of two 
or three persons who had loved her from in- 
fancy, who had loved her in obscurity, and 
to whom her fame gave the purest and most 
exquisite delight. Nothing can be more un- 
just than to confound these outpourings of a 
kind heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with 
the egotism of a blue-stocking, who prates to 
all who come near her about her own novel 
or her own volume of sonnets. 

It was natural that the triumphant issue of 
Miss Burney’s first venture should tempt her 
to try a second. Evelina, though it had 
raised her fame, had added nothing to her 
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fortune. 
write for the stage. Johnson promised to 
give her his advice as to the composition. 
Murphy, who was supposed to understand 
the temper of the pit as well as any man of 
his time, undertook to instruct her as to stage- 
effect. Sheridan declared that he would ac- 
cept a play from her without even reading it. 
‘Thus encouraged she wrote acomedy named 
The Witlings. Fortunately it was never 
acted or printed. We can, we think, easily 
perceive from the little which is said on the 
subject in the Diary, that the Witlings would 
have been damned, and that Murphy and 
Sheridan thought so, though they were too 
polite to say so. Happily Frances had a 
friend who was not afraid to give her pain. 
Crisp, wiser for her than he had been for 
himself, read the manuscript in his lonely 
retreat, and manfully told her that she had 
failed, that to remove blemishes here and 
there would be useless, that the piece had 
abundance of wit but no interest, that it was 
bad as a whole, that it would remind every 
reader of the Femmes Savantes, which, 
strange to say, she had never read, and that 
she could not sustain so close a comparison 
with Moliére. ‘This opinion, in which Dr. 
Burney concurred, was sent to Frances in 
what she called ‘‘a hissing, groaning, cat- 
calling epistle.”’ But she had too much 
sense not to know that it was better to be 
hissed and eat-called by her Daddy than by 
a whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury-Lane 
Theatre; and she had too good a heart not to 
be grateful for so rare’ an act of friendship. 
She returned an answer which shows how 
well she deserved to have a judicious, faith- 
ful, and affectionate adviser. ‘* 1 intend,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ to console myself for your cen- 
sure by this greatest proof I have ever re- 
ceived of the sincerity, candour, and, let me 
add, esteem, of my dear daddy. And as I 
happen to love myself rather more than my 
play, this consolation is not a very trifling 
one. ‘This, however, seriously I do believe, 
that when my two daddies put their heads to- 
gether to concert that hissing, groaning, cat- 
calling epistle they sent me, they felt as sorry 
for poor little Miss Bayes as she could pos- 
sibly do for herself. You see I do not at- 
tempt to repay your frankness with the air of 
pretended carelessness. But, though some- 
what disconcerted just now, I will promise 
not to let my vexation live out another day. 
Adieu, my dear daddy ! I won’t be mortified, 
and I won’t be downed; but will be proud 
to find I have, out of my own family, as well 
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Some of her friends urged her to | as in it, a friend who loves me well enough 


to speak plain truth to me.” 

Frances now turned from her dramatic 
schemes to an undertaking far better suited 
to her talents. She determined to write a 
new tale, on a plan excellently contrived for 
the display of the powers in which her supe- 
riority to other writers lay. It was in truth 
a grand and various picture-gallery, which 
presented to the eye a long series of men and 
women, each marked by some strong pecu- 
liar feature. ‘There were avarice and prodi- 
gality, the pride of blood and the pride of 
money, morbid restlessness and morbid apa- 
thy, frivolous garrulity, supercilious silence, 
a Democritus to laugh at every thing, and a 
Heraclitus to lament over every thing. The 
work proceeded fast, and in twelve months 
was completed. It wamted something of the 
simplicity which had been among the most 
attractive charms of Evelina; but it furnished 
ample proof that the four years which had 
elapsed since Evelina appeared, had not been 
unprofitably spent. ‘Those who saw Cecilia 
in manuscript pronounced it the best novel of 
the age. Mrs. Thrale laughed and wept 
over it. Crisp was even vehement in ap- 
plause, and offered to insure the rapid and 
complete success of the book for halfa crown. 
What Miss Burney received for the copy- 
right is not mentioned in the Diary; but we 
have observed several expressions from which 
we infer that the sum was considerable. ‘That 
the sale would be great nobody could doubt; 
and Frances now had shrewd and experi- 
enced advisers, who would not suffer her to 
wrong herself. We have been told that the 
publishers gave her two thousand pounds, 
and we have no doubt that they might have 
given a still larger sum without being losers. 

Cecilia was published in the summer of 
1782. ‘The curiosity of the town was in- 
tense. We have been informed by persons 
who remember those days, that no romance 
of Sir Walter Scott was more impatiently 
awaited, or more eagerly snatched from the 
counters of the booksellers. High as public 
expectation was, it was amply satisfied ; and 
Cecilia was placed, by general acclamation, 
among the classical novels of England. 

Miss Burney was now thirty. Her youth 
had been singularly prosperous ; but clouds 
soon began to gather over that clear and ra- 
diant dawn. Events deeply painful to a 
heart so kind as that of Frances, followed 
each other in rapid succession. She was 


first called upon to attend the death-bed of 
her best friend, Samuel Crisp. 


When she 
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returned to St. Martin’s Street, after perform- 
ing this melancholy duty, she was appalled 
by hearing that Johnson had been struck with 
paralysis; and, not many months later, she 
parted from him for the last time with solemn 
tenderness. He wished to look on her once 
more; and on the day before his death she 
long remained in tears on the stairs leading 
to his bed-room, in the hope that she might 
be called in to receive his blessing. But he 
was then sinking fast, and, though he sent 
her an affectionate message, was unable to 
see her. But this was not the worst. ‘There 
are separations far more cruel than those 
which are made by death. Frances might 
weep with proud affection for Crisp and 
Johnson. She had to blush as well as to 
weep for Mrs. Thrale. 

Life, however, still smiled upon her. Do- 
mestic happiness, friendship, independence, 
leisure, letters, all these things were hers; 
and she flung them all away. 

Among the distinguished persons to whom 
Miss Burney had been introduced, none ap- 
pears to have stood higher in her regard than 
Mrs. Delany. ‘This lady was an interesting 
and venerable relique of a past age. She 
was the niece of George Granville Lord 
Lansdowne, who, in his youth, exchanged 
verses and compliments with Edmund Wal- 
ler, and who was among the first to applaud 
the opening talents of Pope. She had mar- 
ried Dr. Delany, a man known to his con- 
temporaries as a profound scholar and an elo- 
quent preacher, but remembered in our time 
chiefly as one of the small circle in which the 
fierce spirit of Swift, tortured by disappointed 
ambition, by remorse, and by the approaches 
of madness, sought for amusement and re- 
pose. Doctor Delany had long been dead. 
His widow, nobly descended, eminently ac- 
complished, and retaining, in spite of the in- 
firmities of advanced age, the vigour of her 
faculties and the serenity of her temper, en- 
joyed and deserved the favour of the royal 
family. She had a pension of three hundred 
a-year; and a house at Windsor, belonging 
to the crown, had been fitted up for her ac- 
commodation. At this house the King and 
Queen sometimes called, and found a very 
natural pleasure in thus catching an occa- 
sional glimpse of the private life of English 
families. 

In December 1785, Miss Burney was on 
a visit to Mrs. Delany at Windsor. The 
dinner was over. ‘The old lady was taking a 
nap. Her grand-niece, a little girl of seven, 
was playing at some Christmas game with 
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the visiters, when the door opened, and a 
stout gentleman entered unannounced, with 
a star on his breast, and ** What? what? 
what?’ inhis mouth. A cry of **’The King” 
was setup. A general scampering followed. 
Miss Burney owns that she could not have 
been more terrified if she had seen a ghost. 
But Mrs. Delany came forward to pay her 
duty to her royal friend, and the disturbance 
was quieted. Frances was then presented, 
and underwent a long examination and cross- 
examination about all that she had written 
and all that she meant to write. ‘The Queen 
soon made her appearance, and his Majesty 
repeated, for the benefit of his consort, the 
information which he had extracted from Miss 
Burney. ‘The good-nature of the royal pair 
might have sofiened even the authors of the 
Probationary Odes, and could not but be 
delightful to a young lady who had been 
brought up a Tory. Ina few days the visit 
was repeated. Miss Burney was more at 
ease than before. His Majesty, instead of 
seeking for information, condescended to im- 
part it, and passed sentence on many great 
writers, English and foreign. Voltaire he 
pronounced a monster. Rousseau he liked 
rather better. ‘* But was there ever,” he 
eried, ‘‘such stuff as great part of Shak- 
speare? Only one must not say so. But 
what think you? What? Is there not sad 
stuff? What? What?’’ 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privi- 
lege of listening to some equally valuable 
criticism uttered by the Queen touching 
Goethe and Klopstock, and might have 
learned an important lesson of economy from 
the mode in which her majesty’s library had 
been formed. ‘1 picked the book up on a 
stall,’? said the Queen. ‘‘ Oh, it is amazing 
what good books there are on stalls!’’ Mrs. 
Delany, who seems to have understood from 
these words that her majesty was in the 
habit of exploring the booths of Moorfields 
and Holywell Street in person, could not sup- 
press an exclamation of surprise. ‘* Why,” 
said the Queen, * I don’t pick them up my- 
self. But I have a servant very clever; and, 
if they are not to be had at the booksellers, 
they are not for me more than for another.”’ 
Miss Burney describes this conversation as 
delightful; and, indeed, we cannot wonder 
that, with her literary tastes, she should be 
delighted at hearing in how magnificent a 
manner the greatest lady in the land encou- 
raged literature. 

The truth is, that Frances was fascinated 
by the condescending kindness of the two 
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great personages to whom she had been pre- 
sented. Her father was even more infatua- 
ted than herself. ‘The result was a step of 
which we cannot think with patience, but 
which, recorded as it is, with all its conse- 
quences, in these volumes, deserves at least 
this praise, that it has furnished a most im- 
pressive warning. 

A German lady of the name of Hagger- 
dorn, one of the keepers of the Queen’s 
robes, retired about this time; and her ma- 
jesty offered the vacant post to Miss Bur- 
ney. When we consider that Miss Burney 
was decidedly the most popular writer of 
fictitious narrative then living, that compe- 
tence, if not opulence, was within her reach, 
and that she was more than usually happy 
in her domestic circle, and when we com- 
pare the sacrifice which she was invited to 
make with the remuneration which was held 
out to her, we are divided between laughter 
and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was, that she 
should consent to be almost as completely 
separated from her family and friends as if 
she had gone to Calcutta, and almost as close 
a prisoner as if she had been sent to jail for 
a libel; that with talents which had instruet- 
ed and delighted the highest living minds, 
she should now be employed only in mixing 
snuff and sticking pins; that she should be 
summoned by a waiting-woman’s bell to a 
waiting-woman’s duties; that she should pass 
her whole life under the restraints of a pal- 
try etiquette, should sometimes fast till she 
was ready to swoon with hunger, should 
sometimes stand till her knees gave way 


with fatigue; that she should not dare to 
who had to attend Queen Charlotte on many 


speak or move without considering how her 
mistress might like her words and gestures. 
Instead of those distinguished men and wo- 
men, the flower of all political parties, with 
whom she had been in the habit of mixing 
on terms of equal friendship, she was to 
have for her perpetual companion the chief 
keeper of the robes, an old hag from Ger- 
many, of mean understanding, of insolent 
manners, and of temper which, naturally 
savage, had now been exasperated by dis- 
ease. Now and then, indeed, poor Frances 
might console herself for the loss of Burke’s 
and Windham’s society, by joining in the 
‘‘ celestial colloquy sublime’’ of his Majes- 
ty’s Equerries. 

And what was the consideration for which 
she was to sell herself into this slavery? A 
peerage in her own right? A pension of 
two thousand a-year for life? A seventy- 





four for her brother in the navy? A deanery 
for her brother in the Church? Not so. 
The price at which she was valued was her 
board, her lodging, the attendance of a man- 
servant, and two hundred pounds a-year. 
The man who, even when hard pressed 
by hunger, sells his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, is unwise. But what shall we say 
of him who parts with his birthright, and 
does not get even the pottage in return? It 
is not necessary to inquire whether opulence 
be an adequate compensation for the sacri- 
fice of bodily and mental freedom; for Fran- 
ces Burney paid for leave to be a prisoner 
and a menial. It was evidently understood 
as one of the terms of her engagement, that, 
while she was a member of the royal house- 
hold, she was not to appear before the pub- 
lic as an author: and, even had there been 
no such understanding, her avocations were 
such as left her no leisure for any considera- 
ble intellectual effort. ‘That her place was 
incompatible with her literary pursuits, was 
indeed frankly acknowledged by the King 
when she resigned, ‘She has given up,” 
he said, * five years of her pen.’ ‘That 
during those five years she might, without 
painful exertion—without any exertion that 
would not have been a pleasure—have earn- 
ed enough to buy an annuity for life much 
larger than the precarious salary which she 
received at court, is quite certain. ‘The 
same income, too, which in St. Martin’s 
Street would have afforded her every com- 
fort, must have been found scanty at St. 
James’s. Wecannot venture to speak con- 
fidently of the price of millinery and jewel- 
lery; but we are greatly deceived if a lady 


public occasions, could possibly save a far- 
thing out of a salary of two hundred a-year. 
The principle of the arrangement was, in 
short, simply this, that Frances Burney 
should become a slave, and should be re- 
warded by being made a beggar. 

With what object their majesties brought 
her to their palace, we must own ourselves 
unable to conceive. ‘Their object could not 
be to encourage her literary exertions; for 
they took her from a situation in which it 
was almost certain that she would write, and 
put her into a situation in which it was im- 
possible for her to write. Their object 
could not be to promote her pecuniary in- 
terest; for they took her from a situation 
where she was likely to become rich, and 
put her into a situation in which she could 
not but continue poor. Their object could 
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not be to obtain an eminently useful waiting- 
maid; for it is clear that, though Miss Bur- 
ney was the only woman of her time who 
could have described the death of Harrel, 
thousands might have been found more ex- 
pert in tying ribands and filling snuff-boxes. 
‘To grant her a pension on the civil list would 
have been an act of judicious liberality, hon- 
ourable to the court. If this was imprac- 
ticable, the next best thing was to let her 
alone. ‘That the King and Queen meant her 
nothing but kindness, we do not in the least 
doubt. But their kindness was the kindness 
of persons raised high above the mass of 
mankind, accustomed to be addressed with 
profound deference, accustomed to see all 
who approach them mortified by their cold- 
ness and elated by their smiles. ‘They fan- 
cied that to be noticed by them, to be near 
them, to serve them, was in itself a kind of 
happiness; and that Frances Burney ought 
to be full of gratitude for being permitted to 
purchase, by the surrender of health, wealth, 
freedom, domestic affection, and _ literary 
fame, the privilege of standing behind a royal 
chair, and holding a pair of royal gloves. 
And who can blame them? Who can won- 
der that princes should be under such a de- 
lusion, when they are encouraged in it by 
the very persons who suffer from it most 
cruelly? Was it to be expected that George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte should un- 
derstand the interest of Frances Burney bet- 
ter, or promote it with more zeal, than her- 
self and her father? No deception was prac- 
tised. ‘The conditions of the house of bond- 
age were set forth with all simplicity. ‘The 
hook was presented without a bait; the net 
was spread in sight of the bird. And the 
naked hook was greedily swallowed; and 


the silly bird made haste to entangle herself 


in the net. 

It is not strange indeed that an invitation 
to court should have caused a fluttering in 
the bosom of an inexperienced woman. But 
it was the duty of the parent to watch over 
the child, and to show her that on the one 
side were only infantine vanities and chime- 
rical hopes, on the other liberty, peace of 
mind, affluence, social enjoyments, honour- 
able distinctions. Strange to say, the only 
hesitation was on the part of Frances. Dr. 
Burney was transported out of himself with 
delight. Not such are the raptures of a Cir- 
cassian father who has sold his pretty daugh- 
ter well to a ‘Turkish slave-merchant. Yet 
Dr. Burney was an amiable man, a man of 
good abilities, a man who had seen much of 
Vou. Il.—Apriz, 1843. 31 
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the world, But he seems to have thought 
that going to court was like going to heaven; 
that to see princes and princesses was a kind 
of beatific vision; that the exquisite felicity 
enjoyed by royal persons was not confined 
to themselves, but was communicated by 
some mysterious efflux or reflection to all 
who were suffered to stand at their toilettes, 
or to bear their trains. He overruled all his 
daughter’s objections, and himself escorted 
her to her prison. The door closed. ‘The 
key was turned. She, looking back with 
tender regret on al] that she had left, and for- 
ward with anxiety and terror to the new life 
on which she was entering, was unable to 
speak or stand; and he went on his way 
homeward rejoicing in her marvellous pros- 
perity. 

And now began a slavery of five years, of 
five years taken from the best part of life, 
and wasted in menial drudgery or in recrea- 
tions duller than even menial drudgery, un- 
der galling restraints and amidst unfriendly 
or uninteresting companions. ‘The history 
of an ordinary day was this: Miss Burney 
had to rise and dress herself early, that she 
might be ready to answer the royal bell, 
which rang at half after seven. ‘Till about 
eight she attended in the Queen’s dressing- 
room, and had the honour of lacing her au- 
gust mistress’s stays, and of putting on the 
hoop, gown, and neck-handkerchief. ‘The 
morning was chiefly spent in rummaging 
drawers and laying fine clothes in their pro- 
per places. ‘Then the Queen was to be 
powdered and dressed for the day. Twice a 
week her majesty’s hair was curled and 
craped; and this operation appears to have 
added a full hour to the business of the 
toilette. It was generally three before Miss 
Burney was at liberty. ‘Then she had two 
hours at her own disposal. ‘To these hours 
we owe great part of her Diary. At five she 
had to attend her colleague, Madame Schwel- 
lenberg, a hateful old toad-eater, as illiterate 
as a chambermaid, as proud as a whole Ger- 
man Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to bear 
solitude, unable to conduct herself with com- 
mon decency in society. With this delight- 
ful associate Frances Burney had to dine, 
and pass the evening. ‘The pair generally 
remained together from five to eleven; and 
often had no other company the whole time, 
except during the hour from eight to nine, 
when the Equerries came to tea. If poor 
Frances attempted to escape to her own apart- 
ment, and to forget her wretchedness over a 
book, the execrable old woman railed and 
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stormed, and complained that she was ne- 
glected. Yet, when Frances stayed, she 
was constantly assailed with insolent re- 
proaches. Literary fame was, in the eyes 
of the German crone, a blemish, a proof that 
the person who enjoyed it was meanly born, 
and out of the pale of good society. All her 
scauty stock of broken English was em- 
ployed to express the contempt with which 
she regarded the author of Evelina and Ce- 
cilia. Frances detested cards, and indeed 
knew nothing about them; but she soon 
found that the least miserable way of pass- 
ing an evening with Madame Schwellenberg 
was at the card-table, and consented, with 
patient sadness, to give hours, which might 
have called forth the laughter and the tears 
of many generations, to the king of clubs 
and the knave of spades. Between eleven 
and twelve the bell rang again. Miss Bur- 
ney had to pass twenty minutes or half an 
hour in undressing the Queen, and was then 
at liberty to retire, and dream that she was 
chatting with her brother by the quiet hearth 
in St. Martin’s Street, that she was the 
centre of an admiring assemblage at Mrs. 
Crewe’s, that Burke was calling her the first 
woman of the age, or that Dilly was giving 
her a cheque for two thousand guineas. 
Men, we must suppose, are less patient 
than women; for we are utterly at a loss to 
conceive how any human being could endure 
such a life, while there remained a vacant 


garret in Grub Street, a crossing in want of 


a sweeper, a parish workhouse, or a parish 
vault. And it was for such a life that Fran- 
ces Burney had given up liberty and peace, 
a happy fireside, attached friends, a wide 
and splendid circle of acquaintance, intellec- 
tual pursuits in which she was qualified to 
excel, and the sure hope of what to her 
would have been affluence. 

There is nothing new under the sun. The 
last great master of Attic eloquence and Attic 
wit, has left us a forcible and touching de- 
scription of the misery of a man of letters, 


who, lured by hopes similar to those of 
Frances, had entered the service of one of 


the magnates of Rome:—* Unhappy that I 
am,” cries the victim of his own childish am- 
bition, ** would nothing content me but that 
I must leave mine old pursuits and mine old 
companions, and the life which was without 
care, and the sleep which had no limit save 
mine own pleasure, and the walks which I 
was free to take where I listed, and fling my- 
self into the lowest pit of a dungeon like 
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bait which enticed me? Was there no way 
by which I might have enjoyed in freedom 
comforts even greater than those which | now 
earn by servitude? Like a lion which has 
been made so tame that men may lead him 
about with a thread, I am dragged up and 
down, with broken and humbled spirit, at the 
heels of those to whom,in mine own domain, 
1 should have been an object of awe and won- 
der. And, worst of all, 1 feel that here I gain 
no credit, that here I give no pleasure. ‘The 
talents and accomplishments, which charmed 
a far different circle, are here out of place. I 
am rude in the arts of palaces, and can ill 
bear comparison with those whose calling, 
from their youth up, has been to flatter and 
to sue. Have I then, two lives, that, after [ 
have wasted one in the service of others, 
there may yet remain to me asecond, which 
I may live unto myself?” 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred 
which disturbed the wretched monotony of 
Frances Burney’s life. The court moved 
from Kew to Windsor, and from Windsor 
back to Kew. One dull colonel went out of 
waiting, and another dull colonel came into 
waiting. An impertinent servant made a 
blunder about tea, and caused a misunder- 
standing between the gentlemen and the la- 
dies. A_ half-witted French Protestant mi- 
nister talked oddly about conjugal fidelity. 
An unlucky member of the household men- 
tioned a passage in the Morning Herald re- 
flecting on the Queen, and forthwith Madame 
Schwellenberg began to storm in bad Eng- 
lish, and told him that he made her * what 
you call perspire !”’ 

A more important occurrence was the royal 
visit to Oxford. Miss Burney went in the 
Queen’s train to Nuneham, was utterly neg- 
lected there in the crowd, and could with dif- 
ficulty find a servant to show the way to her 
bed-room, or a hairdresser to arrange her 
curls. She had the honour of entering Ox- 
ford in the Jast of a long string of carriages 
which formed the royal procession, of walk- 
ing after the Queen all day through refecto- 
ries and chapels, and of standing, half-dead 
with fatigue and hunger, while her august 
mistress was seated at an excellent cold col- 
lation. At Magdalene College, Frances was 
left for a moment in a parlour, where she sank 
down onachair. A good-natured Equerry 
saw that she was exhausted, and shared with 
her some apricots and bread, which he had 
wisely put into his pockets. Atthat moment 
the door opened; the Queen entered; the 


this? And, O God! for what? Is this the | wearied attendants sprang up; the bread and 
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fruit were hastily concealed. ‘I found,”’ 
says poor Miss Burney, * that our appetites 
were to be supposed annihilated, at the same 
moment that our strength was to be invin- 
cible.”’ 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such disad- 
vantages, ‘‘ revived in her,’’ to use her own 
words, **a consciousness to pleasure which 
had long lain nearly dormant.”” She forgot, 
during one moment, that she was a waiting- 
maid, and felt as a woman of true genius 
might be expected to feel amidst venerable 
remains of antiquity, beautiful works of art, 
vast repositories of knowledge, and memo- 
rials of the illustrious dead. Had she still | 
been what she was before her father induced | 
her to take the most fatal step of her life, we | 
can easily imagine what pleasure she would | 
have derived from a visit to the noblest of | 
English cities. She might, indeed, have 
been forced to travel in a hack-chaise, and | 
might not have worn so fine a gown of) | 
Chambe ‘ry gauze as that in which she tot-| 
tered after the royal party; but with what| 
delight would she have then paced the clois- | 
ters of Magdalene, compared the antique | 
gloom of Merton with the splendour of Christ | 
Church, and looked down from the dome of | 
the Radcliffe Library on the magnificent sea | 
of turrets and battlements below ! How gladly | 
would learned men have laid aside for a few | 
hours Pindar’s Odes and Aristotle’s Ethics, | 
to escort the author of Cecilia from college 
to college? What neat little banquets would 
she have found set out in their monastic cells? 
With what eagerness would pictures, medals, 
and illuminated missals have been brought | 
forth from the most mysterious cabinets for | 
her amusement? How much she would have 
had to hear and to tell about Johnson as she 
walked over Pembroke, and about Reynolds 
in the ante-chapel of New College! But these 
indulgences were not for one who had sold 
herself into bondage. 

About eighteen’ months after the visit to 
Oxford, another event diversified the weari- 
some life which Frances led at court. War- 
ren Hastings was brought to the bar of the 
House of Peers. ‘The Queen and Princesses: 
were present when the trial commenced, and 
Miss Burney was permitted to attend. Du- 
ring the subsequent proceedings a day-rule 
for the same purpose was occasionally granted 
to her; for the Queen took the strongest in- 
terest in the trial, and, when she could not go 
herself to Westminster Hall, liked to receive 
a report of what passed from a person who 
had singular powers of observation, and who 








was, moreover, persoually acquainted with 
some of the most distinguished managers. 
The portion of the Diary which relates to 
this celebrated proceeding is lively and pic- 
turesque. Yet we read it, we own, with 
pain; for it seems to us to prove that the fine 
understanding of Frances Burney was begin- 
ning to feel the pernicious influence of a mode 
of life which is as incompatible with health 
of mind as the air of the Pomptine marshes 
with health of body. From the first day she 
espouses the cause of Hastings with a pre- 
sumptuous vehemence and acrimony quite 
inconsistent with the modesty and suavity 
of her ordinary deportment. She shudders 


when Burke enters the Hall at the head of 


the Commons. She pronounces him the 
cruel oppressor of an innocent man. She ts 
at a loss to conceive how the managers can 
‘look at the defendant, and not blush. W ind- 
ham comes to her from the manager’ s box, to 
offer herrefreshment. * But,’’ says yr es | 
could not break bread with him.” Then, 
again, she exclaims—‘ Ah, Mr. Windham, 
how came you ever engaged in so cruel, so un- 
just acause?” “Mr. Burke saw me,”’ she says, 
‘¢and he bowed with the most marked civility 
of manner.”’ This, be it observed, was just 
_ after his opening speech, a speech which had 
produced a mighty effect, and which certainly 
no other orator that ever lived could have 
made. ‘ My curtsy,’’ she continues, ‘* was 
the most ungrateful, distant, and cold; teald 
not do otherwise; so hurt I felt to see him 
‘the head of such a eause.”?” Now, not only 


had Burke treated her with constant kindness, 


but the very last act which he performed on 
the day on which he was turned out of the 
Pay- Office, about four years before his trial, 
was to make Dr. Burney organist of Chelsea 
Hospital. When, at the Westminster elec- 
tion, Dr. Burney was divided between his 
gratitude for this favour and his Tory opin- 
ions, Burke in the noblest manner disclaimed 
all right to exact a sacrifice of principle. 
** You have little or no obligations to me,” 
he wrote; **but if you had as many as I re- 
ally wish it were in my power, as it is cer- 
tainly in my desire, to lay on you, I hope 
you do not think me capable of conferring 
them, in order to subject your mind or your 
affairs to a painful and mischevous servitude.” 

Was this a man to be uncivilly treated by a 

daughter of Dr. Burney, because she chose 
to differ from him respecting a vast and most 
complicated question, which he had studied 
deeply during many years, and which she 
had never studied atall? It is clear from Miss 
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Burney’s own statement, that when she be- 
haved so unkindly to Mr. Burke, she did not 
even know of what Hastings was accused. 
One thing, however, she must have known, 
that Burke had been able to convince a House 
of Commons, bitterly prejudiced against him, 
that the charges were well founded ; and that 
Pitt and Dundas had concurred, with Fox 
and Sheridan, in supporting the impeach- 
ment. Surely a woman of far inferior abili- 
ties to Miss Burney, might have been ex- 
pected to see that this never could have hap- 
pened unless there had been a strong case 
against the late Governor-General. And 
there was, as all reasonable men now admit, 
a strong case against him. ‘hat there were 
great public services to be set off against his 
great crimes, is perfectly true. But his ser- 
vices and his crimes were equally unknown 
to the lady who so confidently asserted his 
perfect innocence, and imputed to his accu- 
sers, that is to say, to all the greatest men of 
all parties in the state, not merely error, but 
gross injustice and barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally seen Mr. 
Hastings, and had found his manners and 
conversation agreeable. Butsurely she could 
not be so weak as to infer from the gentleness 
of his deportment in a drawing-room, that 
he was incapable of committing a great state 
crime, under the influence of ambition and 
revenge. A silly Miss, fresh from a board- 
ing-school, might fall into such a mistake ; 
but the woman who had drawn the character 
of Mr. Monckton should have known better. 

The truth is, that she had been too long at 
eourt. She was sinking into a slavery worse 
than that of the body. ‘The iron was begin- 
ning to enter into the soul. Accustoned du- 
ring many months to watch the eye of a mis- 
iress, to receive with boundless gratitude the 
slightest mark of royal condescension, to feel 
wretched at every symptom of royal displea- 
sure, to associate only with spirits long tamed 
and broken in, she was degenerating into 
something fit for her place. Queen Charlotte 
was a violent partisan of Hastings; had re- 
ceived presents from him, and had so far de- 
parted from the severity of her virtue as to 


lend her countenance to his wife, whose con- 


duct had certainly been as reprehensible as 
that of any of the frail beauties who were 
then rigidly excluded from the English Court. 
The King, it was well known, took the same 
side. ‘lo the King and Queen all the mem- 
bers of the household looked submissively for 
guidance. ‘The impeachment, therefore, was 
an atrocious persecution; the managers were 
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‘rascals; the defendant was the most deserv- 


ing, and the worst used man in the kingdom. 
This was the cant of the whole palace, fiom 
Gold Stick in Waiting, down to the Table- 
Deckers and Yeomen of the Silver Scullery ; 
and Miss Burney canted like the rest, though 
in livelier tones, and with less bitter feelings. 

The account which she has given of the 
king’s illness, contains much excellent nar- 
rative and description, and will, we think, 
be more valued by the historians of a future 
age than any equal portion of Pepys’ or 
Evelyn’s Diaries. That account shows also, 
how affectionate and compassionate her na- 
‘ture was. But it shows also, we must say, 
that her way of life was rapidly impairing 
|her powers of reasoning, and her sense of 
\justice. We do not mean to discuss, in this 
‘place, the question, whether the views of 
'Mr. Pitt or those of Mr. Fox respecting the 
‘regency were the more correct. It is, in- 
'deed, quite needless to discuss that question: 
for the censure of Miss Burney falls alike 
on Pitt and Fox, on majority and minority. 
|She is angry with the House of Commons 
‘for presuming to inquire whether the king 
'was mad or not, and whether there was a 
| chance of his recovering his senses. ‘A 
|melancholy day,’’ she writes; ‘*news bad 
|both at home and abroad. At home the dear 
‘unhappy king still worse; abroad new exa- 
minations voted of the physicians. Good 
heavens! what an insult does this seem from 
parliamentary power, to investigate and bring 
forth to the world every circumstance of such 
a malady as is ever held sacred to secrecy 
in the most private families! How indig- 
nant we all feel here, no words can say.” 
[t is proper to observe, that the motion which 
roused all this indignation at Kew was made 
by Mr. Pitt himself; and that, if withstood 
by Mr. Pitt, it would certainly have been 
rejected. We see, therefore, that the loyal- 
ty of the minister, who was then generally 
regarded as the most heroic champion of his 
prince, was lukewarm indeed when com- 
pared with the boiling zeal which filled the 
pages of the back-stairs and the women of 
the bed-chamber. Of the Regency Bill, Pitt’s 
own bill, Miss Burney speaks with hor- 
ror. ‘I shuddered,’’ she says, ‘ to hear it 
named.” And again—‘*Oh, how dreadful 
will be the day when that unhappy bill takes 
place! I cannot approve the plan of it.”’ 
The truth is, that Mr. Pitt, whether a wise 
and upright statesman or not, was a states- 
man; and whatever motives he might have 
for imposing restrictions on the regent, felt 
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that in some way or other there must be 
some provision made for the execution of 
some part of the kingly office, or that no 
government would be left in the country. 
But this was a matter of which the house- 
hold never thought. It never occurred, as 
far as we can see, to the Exons and Keepers 
of the Robes, that it was necessary that 
there should be somewhere or other a power 
in the state to pass laws, to preserve order, 
to pardon criminals, to fill up offices, to ne- 
gotiate with foreign governments, to com- 
mand the army and navy. Nay, these en- 
lightened politicians, and Miss Burney among 
the rest, seem to have thought that any per- 
son who considered the subject with refer- 
ence to the public interest, showed himself 
to be a bad-hearted man. Nobody wonders 
at this in a gentleman-usher; but it is me- 
lancholy to see genius sinking into such de- 
basement. 

During more than two years after the 
king’s recovery, Frances dragged on a mise- 
rable existence at the palace. ‘The consola- 
tions which had for a time mitigated the 
wretchedness of servitude, were one by one 
withdrawn. Mrs. Delany, whose society 
had been a great resource when the Court 
was at Windsor, was now dead. One of the 
gentlemen of the royal establishment, Colo- 
nel Digby, appears to have been a man of 
sense, of taste, of some reading, and of pre- 
possessing manners. Agreeable associates 
were scarce in the prison-house, and he and 
Miss Burney were therefore naturally attach- 
ed to each other. She owns that she valued 
him as a friend; and it would not have been 
strange if his attentions had led her to enter- 
tain for him a sentiment warmer than friend- 
ship. He quitted the Court, and married in 
a way which astonished Miss Burney great- 
ly, and which evidently wounded her feel- 
ings, and lowered him in her esteem. The 
palace grew duller and duller; Madame 
Schwellenberg became more and more say- 
age and insolent. And now the health of 
poor Frances began to give way; and all 
who saw her pale face, her emaciated figure, 
and her feeble walk, predicted that her suf- 
ferings would soon be over. 

Frances uniformly speaks of her royal 
mistress, and of the princesses, with respect 
and affection. ‘The princesses seem to have 
well deserved all the praise which is bestow- 
ed on them in the Diary. They were, we 
doubt not, most amiable women. But “* the 
sweet Queen,” as she is constantly called in 
these volumes, is not by any means an ob- 
31* 





ject of admiration to us. She had undoubt- 


edly sense enough to know w hat kind of de- 


portment suited her high station, and self- 
command enough to maintain that deport- 
ment invariably. She was, in her inter- 
course with Miss Burney, generally gracious 
and affable, sometimes, when displeased, 
cold and reserved, but never, under any cir- 
cumstances, rude, peevish, or violent. She 
knew how to dispense, gracefully and skil- 
fully, those litde civilities which, when paid 
by a sovereign, are prized at many times 
their intrinsic value; how to pay a compli- 
ment; how to lend a book; how to ask alter 
a relation. But she seems to have been 
utterly regardless of the comfort, the health, 
the life of her attendants, when her own con- 
venience was concerned. Weak, feverish, 
hardly able to stand, Frances had still to rise 
before seven, in order to dress the sweet 
Queen, and to sit up till midnight, in order 
to undress the sweet Queen. ‘The indispo- 
sition of the handmaid could not, and did 
not, escape the notice of her royal mistress. 
But the established doctrine of the Court 
was, that all sickness was to be considered 
as a pretence until it proved fatal. ‘The only 
way in which the invalid could clear herself 
from the suspicion of malingering, as it is 
called in the army, was to go on lacing and 
unlacing, till she dropped down dead at the 
royal feet. ‘This,’ Miss Burney wrote, 
when she was suffering cruelly from sick- 
ness, watching, and labour, ‘‘is by no 
means from hardness of heart; far otherwise. 
There is no hardness of heart in any one of 
them; but it is prejudice, and want of per- 
sonal experience.” 

Many strangers sympathized with the 
bodily and mental sufferings of this distin- 
guished woman. All who saw her saw that 
her frame was sinking, that her heart was 
breaking. ‘The last, it would seem, to ob- 
serve the change was her father. At length, 
in spite of himself, his eyes were opened. 
In May, 1790, his daughter had an inter- 
view of three hours with him, the only long 
interview which they had had since he took 
her to Windsor in 1786. She told him that 
she was miserable, that she was worn with 
attendance and want of sleep, that she had 
no comfort in life, nothing to love, nothing 
to hope, that her family and friends were to 
her as though they were not, and were re- 
membered by her as men remember the 
dead. From daybreak to midnight the same 
killing labour, the same recreations, more 
hateful than labour itself, followed each other 
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without variety, without any interval of liber- 
ty and repose. 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by this 
news; but was too good-natured a man not 
to say that, if she wished to resign, his house 
and arms were open to her. Still, however, 
he could not bear to remove her from the 
Court. His veneration for royalty amount- 
ed in truth to idolatry. It can be compared 
only to the grovelling superstition of those 
Syrian devotees who made their children 
pass through the fire to Moloch. When he 


induced his daughter to accept the place of 


Keeper of the Robes, he entertained, as she 
tells us, a hope that some worldly advantage 
or other, not set down in the contract of ser- 
vice, would be the result of her connexion 
with the Court. What advantage he expected 
we do not know, nor did he probably know 


himself. But, whatever he expected, he cer- | 


tainly got nothing. Miss Burney had been 
hired for board, lodging, and two hundred 
a-year. Board, lodging, and two hundred 
a-year, she had duly received. We have 
looked carefully through the Diary, in the 
hope of finding some trace of those extra- 
ordinary benefactions on which the Doctor 
reckoned. But we can discover only a pro- 
mise, never performed, of a gown; and for 
this promise Miss Burney was expected to 
return thanks, such as might have suited the 
beggar with whom Saint Martin, in the le- 
gend, divided his cloak. The experience of 
four years was, however, insufficient to dis- 
pel the illusion which had taken possession 
of the Doctor’s mind; and, between the dear 
father and the sweet queen, there seemed to 
be little doubt that some day or other Frances 
would drop down a corpse. Six months had 
elapsed since the interview between the pa- 
rent and the daughter. ‘The resignation was 
not sent in. ‘The sufferer grew worse and 
worse. She took bark; but it soon ceased 
to produce a beneficial effect. She was stimu- 
lated with wine; she was soothed with 
opium; but in vain. Her breath began to 
fail. ‘The whisper that she was in a decline 
spread through the Court. The pains in 
her side became so severe that she was 
forced to crawl from the card-table of the old 
fury to whom she was tethered, three or 
four times in an evening, for the purpose of 
taking hartshorn. Had she been a negro 
slave, a humane planter would have excused 
her from work. But her majesty showed 
no mercy. ‘Thrice.a day the accursed bell 
still rang; the Queen was still to be dressed 
for the morning at seven, and to be dressed 
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| for the day at noon, and to be undressed at 
eleven at night. 

But there had arisen, in literary and fash- 
ionable society, a general feeling of compas- 
sion for Miss Burney, and of indignation 
against both her father and the Queen. ‘Is 
it possible,”’ said a great French lady to the 
Doctor, ** that your daughter is in a situation 
where she is never allowed a holiday? Ho- 
race Walpole wrote to Frances, to express 
his sympathy. Boswell, boiling over with 
good-natured rage, almost forced an entrance 
into the palace to see her. ‘+My dear 
ma’am, why do you stay? It won't do, 
ma’am; you must resign. We can put up 
with it no longer. Some very violent mea- 
sures, I assure you, will be taken. We shall 
address Dr. Burney in a body.”’ Burke and 
Reynolds, though less noisy, were zealous 
in the same cause. Windham spoke to Dr. 
Burney; but found him still irresolute. ‘1 
will set the Literary Club upon him,” cried 
Windham; ‘* Miss Burney has some very 
true admirers there, and I am sure they will 
eagerly assist.”” Indeed the Burney family 
seem to have been apprehensive that some 
public affront, such as the Doctor’s un- 
'pardonable folly, to use the mildest term, 

had richly deserved, would be put upon him. 
|The medical men spoke out, and plainly told 
him that his daughter must resign or die. 

At last paternal affection, medical autho- 
rity, and the voice of all London crying 
shame, triumphed over Doctor Burney’s love 
ofcourts. He determined that Frances should 
write a letter of resignation. It was with 
difficulty that, though her life was at stake, 
she mustered spirit to put the paper into the 
Queen’s hands. ‘1 could not,’’ so runs the 
Diary, ‘‘ summon courage to present my me- 
morial—my heart always failed me from see- 
ing the Queen’s entire freedom from such an 
expectation. For thoughI was frequently so 
ill in her presence that I could hardly stand, 
I saw she concluded me, while life remained, 
inevitably hers.” 

At last with a trembling hand the paper 
was delivered. Then came thestorm. Juno, 
as in the Auneid, delegated the work of ven- 
geance to Alecto. ‘The Queen was calm and 
gentle; but Madame Schwellenberg raved 
like a maniac in the incurable ward of Bed- 
lam. Such insolence! Such ingratitude! 








Such folly ! Would Miss Burney bring utter 
destruction on herself and her family? Would 
she throw away the inestimable advantage of 
royal protection? Would she part with privi- 
leges which, once relinquished, could never 
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be regained? It was idle to talk of health and 
life. If people could not live in the palace, 
the best thing that could befall them was to 
die in it. ‘The resignation was not accepted, 
The language of the medical men became 
stronger and stronger. Doctor Burney’s pa- 
rental fears were fully roused; and he expli- 
citly declared, in a letter meant to be shown 
to the Queen, that his daughter must retire. 
‘The Schwellenberg raged like a wild-cat. 
‘¢ A scene almost horrible ensued,”’ says Miss 
Burney. ‘She was too much enraged for 
disguise, and uttered the most furious expres- 
sions of indignant contempt at our proceed- 
ings. Iam sure she would gladly have con- 
fined us both in the Bastile, had England 
such a misery, as a fit place to bring us to 
ourselves, from a daring so outrageous against 
imperial wishes.’’ ‘his passage deserves 
notice, as being the only one in the Diary, 
as far as we have observed, which shows 
Miss Burney to have been aware that she 
was a native of a free country, that she could 
not be pressed for a waiting-maid against her 
will, and that she had just as good a right to 
live, if she chose, in St. Martin’s street, as 
Queen Charlotte had to live at St. James’s. 

The Queen promised that, after the next 
birth-day, Miss Burney should be set at lib- 
erty. But the promise was ill kept; and 
her Majesty showed displeasure at being re- 
minded of it. At length Frances was in- 
formed that in a fortnight her attendance 
should cease. ‘+I heard this,” she says, 
‘+ with a fearful presentiment I should surely 
never go through another fortnight, in so 
weak and languishing and painful a state of 
health. . . As the time of separation ap- 
proached, the Queen’s cordiality rather di- 
minished, and traces of internal displeasure 
appeared sometimes, arising from an opinion 
] ought rather to have struggled on, live or 
die, than to quit her. YetIam sure she saw 
how poor was my own chance, except by a 
change in the mode of life, and at least ceased 
to wonder, though she could not approve.” 
Sweet Queen! What noble candour, to admit 
that the undutifulness of people who did not 
think the honour of adjusting her tuckers 
worth the sacrifice of their own lives, was, 
though highly criminal, not altogether unna- 
tural! 

We perfectly understand her Majesty’s 
contempt for the lives of others where her 
own pleasure was concerned. But what 
pleasure she can have found in having Miss 
Burney about her, it is not so easy to com- 
prehend. ‘That Miss Burney was an emi- 
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nently skilful keeper of the robes is not very 
probable. Few women, indeed, had paid 
less attention to dress. Now and then, in 
the course of five years, she had been asked 
to read aloud or to write a copy of verses. 
But better readers might easily have been 
found; and her verses were worse than even 
the Poet-Laureate’s Birth-Day Odes. Per- 
haps that economy which was among her Ma- 
jesty’s most conspicuous virtues, had some- 
thing to do with her conduct on this occasion. 
Miss Burney had never hinted that she ex- 
pected a retiring pension; and indeed would 
gladly have given the little that she had for 
freedom. But her Majesty knew what the 
public thought, and what became her dignity. 
She could not for very shame suffer a woman 
of distinguished genius, who had quitted a 
lucrative career to wait on her, who had 
served her faithfully fora pittance during five 
years, and whose constitution had been im- 
paired by labour and watching, to leave the 
Court without some mark of royal liberality. 
George the Third, who, on all occasions 
where Miss Burney was concerned, seenis to 
have behaved like an honest, good-natured 
gentleman, felt this, and said plainly that she 
was entitled to a provision. At length, in 
return for all the misery which she had un- 
dergone, and for the health which she had 
sacrificed, an annuity of one hundred pounds 
was granted to her, dependent on the Queen’s 
pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and Frances 
was free once more. Johnson, as Burke ob- 
served, might have added a striking page to 
his poem on the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
if he had lived to see his little Burney as she 
went into the palace and as she came out 
of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, 
of friendship, of domestic affection, were al- 
most too acute for her shattered frame. But 
happy days and tranquil nights soon restored 
the health which the Queen’s toilette and 
Madame Schwellenberg’s card-table had im- 
paired. Kind and anxious faces surrounded 
the invalid. Conversation the most polished 
and brilliant revived her spirits. ‘Travelling 
was recommended to her; and she rambled 
by easy journeys from cathedral to cathedral, 
and from watering-place to watering-place. 
She crossed the New Forest, and visited 
Stonehenge and Wilton, the cliffs of Lyme, 
and the beautiful valley of Sidmouth. Thence 
she journeyed by Powderham Castle, and by 
the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, to Bath, and 
from Bath, when the winter was approach- 
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ing, returned well and cheerful to London. joey devolved on his wife. In the year 


There she visited her old dungeon, and found 
her successor already far on “the way to the 
grave, and kept to strict duty, from morning 
till midnight, with a sprained ankle and a 
nervous fever. 

Atthis time England swarmed with French 
exiles driven from their country by the Re- 
volution. A colony of these refugees settled 
at Juniper Hall in Surrey, not far from Nor- 
bury Park, where Mr. Lock, an intimate 
friend of the Burney family, resided. Fran- 
ces visited Norbury, and was introduced to 
the strangers. She had strong prejudices 
against them; for her ‘loryism was far be- 
yond, we do notsay that of Mr. Pitt, but that 
of Mr. Reeves; and the inmates of Juniper 
Hall were all attached to the constitution of 
1791, and were therefore more detested by 
Royalists of the first emigration than Petion 
or Marat. But such a woman as Miss Bur- 
ney could not long resist the fascination of 
that remarkable society. She had lived with 
Johnson and Windham, with Mrs. Montague 
and Mrs. Thrale. Yetshe was forced to own 
that she had never heard conversation before. 
The most animated eloquence, the keenest 
observation, the most sparkling wit, the most 
courtly grace, were united tocharm her. For 
Madame de Staé! was there, and M. de Tal- 
leyrand, ‘There too was M. de Narbonne, a 
noble representative of French aristocracy ; 
and with M. de Narbonne was his friend and 
follower General D’Arblay, an honourable 
and amiable man, with a handsome person, 
frank soldier-like manners, and some taste 
for letters. 

The prejudices which Frances had con- 
ceived against the constitutional royalists of 
France rapidly vanished. She listened with 
rapture to Talleyrand and Madame de Staél, 
joined with M. D’Arblay in execrating the 
Jacobins, and in weeping for the unhappy 
Bourbons, took French lessons from him, 
fell in love with him, and married him on no 
better provision than a precarious annuity of 
one hundred pounds. 

Here the Diary stops for the present. 
We will, therefore, bring our narrative to a 
speedy close, by rapidly recounting the most 
important events which we know to have 
befallen Madame D’Arblay during the latter 
part of her life. 

M. D’Arblay’s fortune had perished in the 
general wreck of the French Revolution; 
and in a foreign country his talents, whatever 
they may have been, could scarcely make 
him rich. ‘The task of providing for the 











796, she published by subscription her third 
mar Camilla. It was impatiently expected 
by the public; and the sum which she ob- 
tained by it was, we believe, greater than 
had ever at that time been received for a no- 
vel. We have heard that she cleared more 
than three thousand guineas. But we give 
this merely as a rumour. Camilla, however, 
never attained popularity like that which 
Evelina and Cecilia had enjoyed; and it 
must be allowed that there was a perceptible 
falling off, not indeed in humour, or in power 
of portraying character, but in grace and in 
purity of style. 

We have heard that, about this time, a 
tragedy by Madame D’Arblay was performed 
without success. We do not know whether 
it was ever printed; nor indeed have we had 
time to make any researches into its history 
or merits. 

During the short time which followed 
the treaty of Amiens, M. D’Arblay visited 
France. Lauriston and La Fayette repre- 
sented his claims to the French government, 
and obtained a promise that he should be re- 
instated in his military rank. M. D’Arblay, 
however, insisted that he should never be re- 
quired to serve against the countrymen of his 
wife. The First Consul, of course, would 
not hear of such a condition; and ordered 
the general’s commission to be instantly re- 
voked. 

Madame PD’Arblay joined her husband at 
Paris a short time before the war of 1803 
broke out; and remained in France ten years, 
cut off from almost all intercourse with the 
land of her birth. At length, when Napo- 
leon was on his march to Moscow, she with 


‘great difficulty obtained from his ministers 


permission to visit her own country, in com- 
pany with her son, who was a native of Eng- 
land. She returned in time to receive the 
last blessing of her father, who died in his 
eighty-seventh year. In 1814 she published 
her last novel, the Wanderer, a book which 
no judicious friend to her memory will at- 
tempt to draw from the oblivion into which 
it has justly fallen. In the same year her 
son Alexander was sent to Cambridge. He 
obtained an honourable place among the 
wranglers of his year, and was elected a fel- 
low of Christ’s College. But his reputation 
at the University was higher than might be 
inferred from his success in academical 
contests. His French education had not 
fitted him for the examination of the Senate- 
House; but in pure mathematics, we have 
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been assured by some of his competitors that 
he had very few equals. He went into the 
Church, and it was thought likely that he 
would attain high eminence as a preacher; 
but he died before his mother. All that we 
have heard of him leads us to believe, that he 
was such a son as such a mother deserved to 
have. In 1832, Madame D’Arblay published 
the “* Memoirs of her Father;’’ and, on the 
6th of January 1840, she died in her eighty- 
eighth year. 

We now turn from the life of Madame 
D’Arblay to her writings. ‘There can, we 
apprehend, be little difference of opinion as 
to the nature of her merit, whatever differen- 
ces may exist as to its degree. She was em- 
phatically what Johnson called her, a charac- 
ter-monger. It was in the exhibition of hu- 
man passions and whims that her strength 
Jay; and in this department of art she had, 
we think, very distinguished skill. 

But in order that we may, according to our 
duty as Kings-at-Arms, versed in the laws of 
liter ary precedence, marshal her to the exact 
seat to which she is entitled, we must carry 
our examination somewhat further. 

There is, in one respect, a remarkable 
analogy between the faces and the minds of 
men. No two faces are alike; and yet very 
few faces deviate very widely from the com- 
mon standard. Among the eighteen hundred 
thousand human beings who inhabit London, 
there is not one who could be taken by his 
acquaintance for another; yet we may walk 
from Paddington to Mile-end without seeing 
One person in whom any feature is so over- 
charged that we turn round to stare atit. An 
infinite number of varieties lies between limits 
which are not very far asunder. ‘The speci- 
mens which pass those limits on either side, | t 
form a very small minority. 

It is the same with the characters of men. 
Here, too, the variety passes all enumera- 
tion. But the cases in which the deviation 
from the common standard is striking and 
grotesque, are very few. In one mind ava- 
rice predominates; in another, pride; in a 
third, love of pleasure—just as in one coun- 
tenance the nose is the most marked feature, 
while in others the chief expression lies in 
the brow, or in the lines of the mouth. But 
there are very few countenances in which 
nose, brow, and mouth do not contribute, 
though in unequal degrees, to the general ef- 
fect; and so there are few characters in which 
one overgrown propensity makes all others 
utterly insignificant. 

It is evident that a portrait-painter, who 





was able only to represent faces and figures 
such as those which we pay money to see at 
fairs, would not, however spirited his execu- 
tion might be, take rank among the highest 
artists. He must always be placed below 
those who have skill to seize peculiarities 
which do not amount to deformity. The 
slighter those peculiarities the greater is the 
merit of the limner who can catch them and 
transfer them to his canvass. ‘To paint Da- 
niel Lambert or the Living Skeleton, the Pig- 
faced Lady or the Simese ‘Twins, so that no- 
body can mistake them, is an exploit within 
the reach of a sign-painter. A third-rate ar- 
tist might give us the squint of Wilkes, and 
the depressed nose and protuberant cheeks of 
Gibbon. It would require a much higher de- 
gree of skill to paint two such men as Mr. 
Canning and Sir Thomas Lawrence, so that 
nobody who had ever seen them could for a 
moment hesitate to assign each picture to its 
original. Here the mere caricaturist would 
be quite at fault. He would find in neither 
face any thing on which he could lay hold 
for the purpose of making a distinction. Two 
ample bald foreheads, two regular profiles, 
two full faces of the same oval form, would 
baffle his art; and he would be reduced to 
the miserable shift of writing their names at 
the foot of his picture. Yet there was a 
great difference ; and a person who had seen 
them once, would no more have mistaken 
one of them for the other than he would have 
mistaken Mr. Pitt for Mr. Fox. But the dif- 
ference lay in delicate lineaments and shades, 
reserved for pencils of a rare order. 

This distinction runs through all the imi- 
tative arts. I*cote’s mimicry was exquisitely 
ludicrous, but it was all caricature. He could 
take off only some strange peculiarity, a 
stammer or a lisp, a Northumbrian burr or 
an Irish brogue, a stoop or a shuffle. “Ifa 
man,’ said Johnson, **hops on one leg, 
Foote can hop on one leg.’’ Garrick, on the 
other hand, could seize those differences of 
manner and pronunciation, which, though 
highly characteristic, are yet too slight to be 
described. Foote, we have no doubt, could 
have made the Haymarket Theatre shake 
with laughter by imitating a dialogue be- 
tween a Scotchman and a Somersetshireman. 
But Garrick could have imitated a dialogue 
between two fashionable men, both models 
of the best breeding, Lord Chesterfield for 
example, and Lord Albemarle; so that no 
person could doubt which was which, al- 
though no person could say that, in any 


point, either Lord Chesterfield or Lord Albe- 
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marle spoke or moved otherwise than in con- | 


formity with the usages of the best socicty. 
The same distinction is found in the drama 
and in fictitious narrative. Highest among 
those who have exhibited human nature by 
means of dialogue, stands Shakspeare. His 
variety is like the v variety of nature, endless 
diversity, scarcely any monstrosity. ‘The 
characters of which he has given us an im- 
pression, as vivid as that which we receive | 
from the characters of our own associates, | 
are to be reckoned by scores. Yet in all | 
these scores hardly one character is to be 
found which deviates widely from the com- 
mon standard, and which we should call very 
eccentric if we met it in real life. ‘The silly 
notion that every man has one ruling pas- | 
sion, and that this clue, once known, unra- 
vels all the mysteries of his conduct, finds 
no countenance in the plays of a 
‘There man appears as he is, made up of : 
crowd of passions, which contend for the 
mastery over him, and govern him in turn. 
What is Hamlet’s ruling passion? Or Othel- 
lo’s? Or Harry the Fifth’s? Or Wolsey’s ? 
Or Lear’s? Or Shylock’s? Or Benedick’s ? 
Or Macbeth’s? Or that of Cassius? Or that) 
of Falconbridge? But we might go on for 
ever. Take a ‘single example—Shylock. Is | 
he so eager for money as to be indifferent to | 
revenge? Or so eager for revenge as to be | 
indifferent to money? Orso bent on both 
together as to be indifferent to the honour of | 


his nation and the law of Moses? All his'| 
propensities are mingled with each other; so | 
that, in iry ing to apportion to each its proper 
part, we find “the same difficulty which con- | 
stantly meets us in real life. A superficial | 
critic may say, that hatred is Shylock’s ru- 
ling passion. But how many passions have 
ami algamated to form that hatred? It is partly | 
the result of wounded pride: Antonio has | 
called him dog. It is partly the result of 
covetousness: Antonio has hindered him of | 
half a million; and, when Antonio is gone, 
there will be no limit to the gains of usury. | 
It is partly the result of national and religious 
feeling: Antonio has spit on the Jewish ga- 
berdine; and the oath of revenge has been 
sworn by the Jewish Sabbath. We might 
go through all the characters which we have 
mentioned, and through fifty more in the 
same way; for it is the constant manner of 
Shakspeare to represent the human mind as 
lying, not under the absolute dominion of 
one des spotic propensity, but under a mixed 
government, in which a hundred powers 
balance each other. Admirable as he was in| 








all parts of his art, we most admire him for 
this, that, while he has left us a greater num- 
ber of striking portraits than all other dra- 
matists put together, he has scarcely left us 
a single caricature. 

Shakspeare has had neither equal nor se- 
cond. But among the writers who, in the 
point which we have noticed, have ap- 
proached nearest to the manner of the great 
master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane 
Austen, a woman of whom England is justly 
proud. She has given us a multitude of cha- 
racters, all, in a certain sense, common-place, 
all such as we meet every day. Yet they 
are all as perfectly discriminated from each 
other as if they were the most eccentric of 
human beings. There are, for example, four 
clergymen, none of whom we should be sur- 
prised to find in any parsonage in the king- 
dom, Mr. Edward Ferrars, Mr. Henry ‘Til- 
ney, Mr. Edmund Bertram, and Mr. Elton. 
‘They are all specimens of the upper part of 
the middle class. ‘They have all been libe- 
rally educated. ‘They all lie under the re- 
straints of the same sacred profession. ‘hey 
are all young. ‘They are all in love. Not 
one of them has any hobbyhorse, to use the 
phrase of Sterne. Not one has a ruling pas- 
sion, such as we read of in Pope. “Who 
would not have expected them to be insipid 
likenesses of each other? No such thing. 
| Harpagon is not more unlike to Jourdain, 
| Joseph Surface is not more unlike to Sir. Lu- 
cius O”'T'rigger, than every one of Miss Aus- 
ten’s young divines to all his reverend bre- 


i thren. And almost all this is done by touches 


so delicate, that they elude analysis, that they 
| defy the powers of description, and that we 
know them to exist only by the general effect 


| to which they have contributed. 


A line must be drawn, we conceive, be- 
tween artists of this class, and those poets 
‘and novelists whose skill lies in the exhibit- 
ing of what Ben Johnson called humours. 
‘The words of Ben are so much to the pur- 
pose, that we will quote them:— 


** When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluxions all to run one way, 
‘This may be truly said to be a humour.” 


There are undoubtedly persons, in whom 
humours such as Ben.describes have attained 
a complete ascendency. ‘The avarice of 
Elwes, the insane desire of Sir. Egerton 
Brydges for a barony to which he had no 
more right than to the crown of Spain; the 
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malevolence which long meditation on ima-| immense; and though the talk of each person 


ginary wrongs generated in the gloomy mind 
of Bellingham, are instances. ‘The feeling 
which animated Clarkson and other virtuous 
men against the slave-trade and slavery, is an 
instance of a more honourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, we cannot 
deny that they are proper subjects for the 
imitations of art. But we conceive that the 
imitation of such humours, however skilful 
and amusing, is not an achievement of the 
highest order; and, as such humours are rare 
in real life, they ought, we conceive, to be 
sparingly introduced into works which pro- 
fess to be pictures of real life. Nevertheless, 
a writer may show so much genius in the 
exhibition of these humours, as to be fairly 
entitled to a distinguished and permanent 
rank among classics. ‘The chief seats of all, 
however, the places on the dais and under 
the canopy, are reserved for the few who 
have excelled in the difficult art of portraying 
characters in which no single feature is ex- 
travagantly overcharged. 

If we have expounded the law soundly, 
we can have no difficulty in applying it 
to the particular case before us. Madame 
D’Arblay has left us scarcely any thing but 
humours. Almost every one of her men and 
women has some one propensity developed 
toa morbid degree. In Cecilia, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Delvile never opens his lips without 
some allusion to his own birth and station; 
or Mr. Briggs, without some allusion to the 
hoarding of money; or Mr. Hobson, without 
betraying the self-indulgence and self-impor- 
tance of a purse-proud upstart; or Mr. Sim- 
kins, without uttering some sneaking remark 
for the purpose of currying favour with his 
customers; or Mr. Meadows, without ex- 
pressing apathy and weariness of life; or 
Mr. Albany, without declaiming about the 
vices of the rich and the misery of the poor; 
or Mrs. Belfield, without some indelicate eu- 
logy on her son; or Lady Margaret, without 
indicating jealousy of her husband. Morrice 
is all skipping, officious impertinence, Mr. 
Gosport all sarcasm, Lady Honoria all lively 
prattle, Miss Larolles all silly pratile. If 
ever Madame D’Arblay aimed at more, as in 
the character of Monckton, we do not think 
that she succeeded well. 

We are, therefore, forced to refuse to Ma- 
dame D’Arblay a place in the highest rank of 
art; but we cannot deny that, in the rank to 
which she belonged, she had few equals, and 
scarcely any superior. ‘The variety of hu- 
mours which is to be found in her novels is 





separately is monotonous, the general effect 
is not monotony, but a very lively and agree- 
able diversity. Her plots are rudely con- 
structed and improbable, if we consider them 
in themselves. But they are admirably 
framed for the purpose of exhibiting striking 
groups of eccentric characters, each governed 
by his own peculiar whim, each talking his 
own peculiar jargon, and each bringing out 
by opposition the oddities of all the rest. 
We will give one example out of many 
which oceur to us. All probability is vio- 
lated in order to bring Mr. Delvile, Mr. 
Briggs, Mr. Hobson, and Mr. Albany into a 
room together. But when we have them 
there, we soon forget probability in the ex- 
quisitely ludicrous effect which is produced 
by the conflict of four old fools, each raging 
with a monomania of his own, each talking 
a dialect of his own, and each inflaming all 
the others anew every time he opens his 
mouth. 

Madame D’Arblay was most successful in 
comedy, and indeed in comedy which bor- 
dered on farce. But we are inclined to infer 
from some passages, both in Cecilia and Ca- 
milla, that she might have attained equal dis- 
tinction in the pathetic. We have formed 
this judgment, less from those ambitious 
scenes of distress which lie near the catas- 
trophe of each of those novels, than from 
some exquisite strokes of natural tenderness 
which take us here and there by surprise. 
We would mention as examples, Mrs. Hill’s 
account of her little boy’s death in Cecilia, 
and the parting of Sir Hugh Tyrold and Ca- 
milla, when the honest baronet thinks him- 
self dying. 

It is melancholy to think that the whole 
fame of Madame D’Arblay rests on what 
she did during the earlier half of her life, 
and that every thing which she published 
during the forty-three years which preceded 
her death, lowered her reputation. Yet we 
have no reason to think that at the time when 
her faculties ought to have been in their ma- 
turity, they were smitten with any blight. 
In the Wanderer, we catch now and then a 
gleam of her genius. Even in the Memoirs 
of her Father, there is no trace of dotage. 
They are very bad; but they are so, as it 
seems to us, not from a decay of power, but 
from a total perversion of power. 

The truth is, that Madame D’Arblay’s 
style underwent a gradual and most pernici- 
ous change—a change which, in degree at 
least, we believe to be unexampled in lite- 
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rary history, and of which it may be useful 
to trace the progress. 

When she wrote her letters to Mr. Crisp, 
her early journals, and the novel of Evelina, 
her style was not indeed brilliant or ener- 
getic; but it was easy, clear, and free from 
all offensive faults. When she wrote Ceci- 
lia she aimed higher. She had then lived 
much in a cirele of which Johnson was the 
centre; and she was herself one of his most 
submissive worshippers. It seems never to 
have crossed her mind that the style even of 
his best writings was by no means faultless, 
and that even had it been faultless, it might 
not be wise in her to imitate it. Phraseol- 
ogy which is proper in a disquisition on the 
Unities, or in a preface to a Dictionary, may 
be quite out of place in a tale of fashionable 
life. Old gentlemen do not criticise the 
reigning modes, nor do young gentlemen 
make love, with the balanced epithets and 
sonorous cadences w hich, on occasions of 
great dignity, a skilful writer may use with 
happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of Evelina took 
the Rambler for her model. This would 
not have been wise even if she could have 
imitated her pattern as well as Hawkesworth 
did. But such imitation was beyond her 
power. She had her own style. It was a 
tolerably good one; and might, without any 
violent change, have been improved into a 
very good one. She determined to throw it 
away, and to adopt a style in which she 
could attain excellence only by achieving 
an almost miraculous victory over nature and 
over habit. She could cease to be Fanny 
Burney; it was not so easy to become 
Samuel Johnson. 

In Cecilia the change of manner began to 
appear. But in Cecilia the imitation of John- 
son, though not always in the best taste, is 
sometimes eminently happy; and the pas- 
sages which are so verbose as to be positive- 
ly offensive, are few. ‘There were people 
who whispered that Johnson had assisted 
his young friend, and that the novel owed 
all its finest passages to his hand. ‘This was 
merely the fabrication of envy. Miss Bur- 
ney’s real excellences were as much beyond 
the reach of Johnson, as his real excellences 
were beyond her reach. He could no more 
have written the Masquerade scene, or the 
Vauxhall scene, than she could have written 
the Life of Cowley or the Review of Soame 
Jenyns. But we have not the smallest doubt 
that he revised Cecilia, and that he retouch- 
ed the style of many passages. We know 





that he was in the habit of giving assist- 
ance of this kind most freely. Goldsmith, 
Hawkesworth, Boswell, Lord Hailes, Mrs. 
Williams, were among those who obtained 
his help. Nay, he even corrected the poetry 
of Mr. Crabbe, whom, we believe, he had 
never seen. When Miss Burney thought of 
writing a comedy, he promised to give her 
his best counsel, though he ow ned that he 
was not particularly w ell qualified to advise 
on matters relating to the stage. We there- 
fore think it in the highest degree improba- 
ble that his little Fanny, w hen living in 
habits of the most affectionate intercourse 
with him, would have brought out an im- 
portant work without consulting him; and, 
when we look into Cecilia, we see such 
traces of his hand in the grave and elevated 
passages, as it is impossible to mistake. Be- 
fore we conclude this article, we will give 
two or three examples. 

When next Madame D’Arblay appeared 
before the world as a writer, she was in a 
very different situation. She would not con- 
tent herself with the simple English in which 
Evelina had been written. She had no longer 
the friend who, we are confident, had polish- 
ed and strengthened the style of Cecilia. 
She had to write in Johnson’s manner, with- 
out Johnson’s aid. ‘The consequence was, 
that in Camilla every passage which she 
meant to be fine is detestable; and that the 
book ¢as been saved from condemnation 
only by the admirable spirit and force of 
those scenes in which she was content to be 
familiar. 

But there was to be a still deeper descent. 
After the publication of Camilla, Madame 
D’Arblay resided ten years at Paris. Dur- 
ing those years there was scarcely any inter- 
course between France and England. It was 
with difficulty that a short letter could oeca- 
sionally be transmitted. All Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s companions were French. She must 
have written, spoken, thought, in French. 
Ovid expressed his fear that a shorter exile 
might have affected the purity of his Latin. 
During a shorter exile, Gibbon unlearned 
his native English. Madame D’Arblay had 
carried a bad style to France. She brought 
back a style which we are really at a loss to 
describe. It is a sort of broken Johnsonese, 
a barbarous patois, bearing the same relation 
to the language of Rasselas, which the gib- 
berish of the negroes of Jamaica bears to the 
English of the House of Lords. Sometimes 
it reminds us of the finest, that is to say, the 
vilest parts, of Mr. Galt’s novels; sometimes 
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of the perorations of Exeter Hall; sometimes 
of the leading articles of the Morning Post. 
But it most resembles the puffs of Mr. Row- 
land and Dr. Goss. It matters not what ideas 
are clothed in such astyle. ‘The genius of 
Shakspeare and Bacon united, would not 
save a work so written from general derision. 

It is only by means of specimens that we 
can enable our readers to judge how widely 
Madame D’Arblay’s three styles differed 
from each other. 

The following passage was written before 
she became intimate with Juhnson. It is 
from Evelina:— 


‘‘ His son seems weaker in his understand- 
ing, and more gay in his temper; but his 
gaiety is that of a foolish overgrown school- 
boy, whose mirth consists in noise and dis- 
turbance. He disdains his father for his 
close attention to business and love of money, 
though he seems himself to have no talents, 
spirit, or generosity to make him superior to 
either. His chief delight appears to be in 
tormenting and ridiculing his sisters, who in 
return most cordially despise him. Miss 
Branghton, the eldest daughter, is by no 
means ugly; but looks proud, ill-tempered, 
and conceited. She hates the city, though 
without knowing why; for it is easy to dis- 
cover she has lived nowhere else. Miss 
Polly Branghton is rather pretty, very fool- 
ish, very ignorant, very giddy, and, I be- 
lieve, very good-natured.” 


This is not a fine style, but simple, per- 
spicuous, and agreeable. We now come to 
Cecilia, written during Miss Burney’s inti- 
macy with Johnson; and we leave it to our 
readers to judge whether the following pas- 
sage was not at least corrected by his hand :— 


‘‘It is rather an imaginary than an actual 
evil, and, though a deep wound to pride, no 
offence to morality. ‘Thus have I laid open 
to you my whole heart, confessed my per- 
plexities, acknowledged my vain-glory, and 
exposed with equal sincerity the sources of 
my doubts and the motives of my decision. 
But now, indeed, how to proceed I know 
not. The difficulties which are yet to en- 
counter I fear to enumerate, and the petition 
I have to urge | have scarce courage to men- 
tion. My family, mistaking ambition for 
honour, and rank for dignity, have long plan- 
ned a splendid connexion for me, to which, 
though my invariable repugnance has stop- 
ped any advances, their wishes and their 
views immoveably adhere. I am but too 
certain they will now listen to no other. I 
Vou. IIl.—Aprit, 1843. 32 
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dread, therefore, to make a trial where I 
despair of success. I know not how to risk 
a prayer with those who may silence me by 
a command.” 


Take now a specimen of Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s later style. ‘This is the way in which 
she tells us that her father, on his journey 
back from the continent, caught the rheu- 
matism :— 


‘‘ He was assaulted, during his precipi- 
tated return, by the rudest fierceness of win- 
try elemental strife; through which, with 
bad accommodations and innumerable acci- 
dents, he became a prey to the merciless 
pangs of the acutest spasmodic rheumatism, 
which barely suffered him to reach his home 
ere, Jong and piteously, it confined him, a 
tortured prisoner, to his bed. Such was the 
check that. almost instantly curbed, though 
it could not subdue, the rising pleasure of 
his hopes of entering upon a new species of 
existence—that of an approved man of let- 
ters; for it was on the bed of sickness, ex- 
changing the light wines of France, Italy, 
and Germany, for the black and loathsome 
potions of the Apothecaries’ Hall, writhed 
by darting stitches, and burning with fiery 
fever, that he felt the full force of that sub- 
lunary equipoise that seems evermore to 
hang suspended over the attainment of long- 
sought and uncommon felicity, just as it is 
ripening to burst forth with enjoyment!”’ 


Here is a second passage from Evelina :— 


‘‘ Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive 
tome. She is extremely clever. Her un- 
derstanding, indeed, may be called mascu- 
line ; but unfortunately her manners deserve 
the same epithet. For, in studying to acquire 
the knowledge of the other sex, she has lost 
all the softness of her own. In regard to 
myself, however, as I have neither courage 
nor inclination to argue with her, I have 
never been personally hurt at her want of gen- 
tleness—a virtue which nevertheless seems 
so essential a part of the female character, 


| that I find myself more awkward and less at 


ease with a woman who wants it than I do 
with a man.”’ 


This is a good style of its kind; and the 
following passage from Cecilia is also in a 
good style, though not in a faultless one. 
We say with confidence—Either Sam John- 
son or the Devil :— 


‘‘Even the imperious Mr. Delvile was 
more supportable here than in London. Se- 
cure in his own castle, he looked round him 
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with a pride of power and possession which 
softened while it swelled him. His superi- 
ority was undisputed; his will was without 
control. He was not, as in the great capital 
of the kingdom, surrounded by competitors. 
No rivalry disturbed his peace; no equality 
mortified his greatness. All he saw were 
either vassals of his power, or guests bend- 
ing to his pleasure. He abated, therefore, 
considerably the stern gloom of his haughti- 
ness, and soothed his proud mind by the 
courtesy of condescension.” 


We will stake our reputation for critical 
sagacity on this, that no such paragraph as 
that which we have last quoted, can be found 
in any of Madame D’Arblay’s works except 
Cecilia. Compare with it the following sam- 
ple of her later style :— 


‘If beneficence be judged by the happi- 
ness which it diffuses, whose claim, by that 
proof, shall stand higher than that of Mrs. 
Montagu, from the munificence with which 
she celebrated her annual festival for those 
hapless artificers who perform the most ab- 
ject oflices of any authorized calling, in being 
the active guardians of our blazing hearths? 
Not to vain-glory, then, but to kindness of 
heart, should be adjudged the publicity of 
that superb charity which made its jetty 





objects, for one bright morning, cease to con- 
sider themselves as degraded outcasts from 
all society.”’ 


We add one or two shorter samples. She- 
ridan refused to permit his lovely wife to sing 
in public, and was warmly praised on this 
account by Johnson. 

**'The last of men,’’ says Madame D’ Ar- 
blay, ‘* was Doctor Johnson to have abetted 
squandering the delicacy of integrity by nul- 
lifying the labours of talents.” 


The club, Johnson’s club, did itself no 
honour by rejecting on political grounds two 
distinguished men, the one a Tory, the other 
a Whig. Madame D’Arblay tells the story 
thus :—* A similar ebullition of political ran- 
cour with that which so difficultly had been 
conquered for Mr. Canning, foamed over the 
ballot-box to the exclusion of Mr. Rogers.”’ 

An offence punishable with imprisonment 
is, in this language, an offence ‘ which 
produces incarceration.”” ‘To be starved to 
death is, *‘to sink from inanition into non- 
entity.’ Sir Isaac Newton is, ‘ the devo- 


? 


loper of the skies in their embodied move- 
ments;”” and Mrs. Thrale, when a party of 
clever people sat silent, is said to have been 
‘‘ provoked by the dullness of a taciturnity 





that, in the midst of such renowned interlo- 
cutors, produced as narcotic a torpor as 
could have been caused by a dearth the most 
barren of all human faculties.”? In truth, it 
is impossible to look at any page of Madame 
D’Arblay’s latér works, without finding 
flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing in 
the language of those jargonists at whom Mr. 
Gosport laughed, nothing in the language of 
Sir Sedley Clarendel, approaches this new 
Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to Madame 
D’Arblay’s memory that we have expressed 
ourselves so strongly on the subject of her 
style. On the contrary, we conceive that 
we have really rendered a service to her repu- 
tation. ‘That her later works were complete 
failures, is a fact too notorious to be dissem- 
bled; and some persons, we believe, have 
consequently taken up a notion that she was 
from the first an over-rated writer, and that 
she had not the powers which were neces- 
sary to maintain her on the eminence on 
which good-luck and fashion had placed her. 
We believe, on the contrary, that her early 
popularity was no more than the just reward 
of distinguished merit, and would never have 


| undergone an eclipse, if she had only been 


content to go on writing in her mother- 
tongue. If she failed when she quitted her 
own province, and attempted to occupy one 
in which she had neither part nor lot, this 
reproach is common to her with a crowd of 
distinguished men. Newton failed when he 
turned from the courses of the stars, and the 
ebb and flow of the ocean, to apocalyptic 
seals and vials. Bentley failed when he 
turned from Homer and Aristophanes to edite 
Paradise Lost. Inigo failed when he attempt- 
ed to rival the Gothic churches of the four- 
teenth century. Wilkie failed when he took 
itinto his head that the Blind Fiddler and 
the Rent-Day were unworthy of his powers, 
and challenged competition with Lawrence 
as a portrait-painter. Such failures should be 
noted for the instruction of posterity; but 
they detract little from the permanent repu- 
tation of those who have really done great 
things. 

Yet one word more. It is not only on 
account of the intrinsic merit of Madame 
D’Arblay’s early works that she is entitled 
to honourable mention. Her appearance is 
an important epoch in our literary history. 
Evelina was the first tale written by a wo- 
man, and purporting to be a picture of life 
and manners, that lived or deserved to live. 
The Female Quixote is no exception. ‘That 
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work has undoubtedly great merit, when con- 
sidered as a wild satirical harlequinade; but, 
if we consider it as a picture of life and man- 
ners, we must pronounce it more absurd than 
any of the romances which it was designed 
to ridicule. 

Indeed, most of the popular novels which 
preceded Evelina, were such as no lady 
would have written; and many of them were 
such as no lady could without confusion own 
that she had read. ‘The very name of novel 
was held in horror among religious people. 
In decent families which did not profess ex- 
traordinary sanctity, there was a strong feel- 
ing against all such works. Sir Anthony 
Absolute, two or three years before Evelina 
appeared, spoke the sense of the great body 
of sober fathers and husbands, when he pro- 
nounced the circulating library an ever-green 
tree of diabolical knowledge. This feeling, 
on the part of the grave and reflecting, in- 
creased the evil from which it had sprung. 
The novelist, having little character to lose, 
and having few readers among serious peo- 
ple, took without scruple, liberties which in 
our generation seem almost incredible. 

Miss Burney did for the English novel 
what Jeremy Collier did for the English 
drama; and she did it in a better way. She 
first showed that a tale might be written in 
which both the fashionable and the vulgar 
life of London might be exhibited with great 
force, and with broad comic humour, and 
which yet should not contain a single line 
inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with 
virgin delicacy. She took away the reproach 
which lay on a most useful and delightful 
species of composition. She vindicated the 
right of her sex to an equal share in a fair and 
noble province of letters. Several accom- 
plished women have followed in her track. 
At present, the novels which we owe to Eng- 
lish ladies form no small part of the literary 
glory of our country. No class of works is 
more honourably distinguished by fine ob- 
servation, by grace, by delicate wit, by pure 
moral feeling. Several among the sucessors 
of Madame D’Arblay have equalled her; two, 
we think, have surpassed her. But the fact 
that she has been surpassed, gives her an ad- 
ditional claim to our respect and gratitude; 
for in truth we owe to her, not only Evelina, 
Cecilia, and Camilla, but also Mansfield Park 
and the Absentee. 





Would’st thou the loftiest height of Wisdom gain? 
On to the rashness Prudence would disdain. 

The purblind sees but the receding shore, 

Not that to which the bold wave wafts him o’er! 


ANECDOTES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

During the seven years’ war, the king 
was accustomed to take nothing for supper 
but a sort of biscuit with a delicate soft 
French cheese and Tyrolese wine. In the 
year 1760, when removing from winter-quar- 
ters Leipzig into cantonments at Meissen, his 
attendants Sei to take the French cheese 
with them. ‘The king asked for it as usual, 
and was informed that it had been forgotten, 
but that a messenger had been sent express 
to fetch it. At first he was very angry at the 
negligence of his servants. Next morning, 
while he was dressing, they were in atten- 
dance, and he asked one of them, ‘How 
many asses have I about me?’ His valet, 
perceiving the drift of the question, replied, 
‘Your majesty has five, including myself.’ 
‘Then,’ rejoined Frederick, ‘ one of them 
might have had the sense to bring my cheese 
along with him.’ 

Frederick expected the officer to be such 
in the full extent of the word, and not to fol- 
low any but professional pursuits. A captain 
once presented to him a paper on the length 
and breadth of the sea, and solicited permis- 
sion to send it to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. ‘That you may do,’ replied the king; 
‘but next spring I shall inspect your com- 
pany; and if I find your thoughts out at sea, 
when they ought to be on the land where 
you dwell, you will have to do with me, and 
not with the Roval Society. For the rest, I 
advise you as a friend, to give up such pur- 
suits as are not connected with your profes- 
sion, and to stick to those only which espe- 
cially belong to your vocation.’ 

Complaints were made to the king that 
another officer was fond of shooting in other 
people’s grounds. He bottled up this infor- 
mation till the next review. When the offi- 
cer in question was marching past him with 
his men, Frederick cried out, ‘Good God! 
march as you ought to do. You walk ex- 
actly as if you were sneaking after a hare. 
You are so fond of poaching, that you quite 
forget the military step.’ 

Frederick could not endure needless lux- 
ury in his officers, conceiving that a fop can- 
not possibly be a good soldier. One day, as 
a regiment of the garrison of Berlin was filing 
off before him, he observed an officer with a 
long watch-chain, and a large bunch of seals 
attached to it. ‘What have you got there?’ 
he asked. ‘It is my watch-chain, your ma- 
jesty.’” So! I really thought it was a ring of 
bells that you are carrying with you. Lay 
aside those baubles.’ ’”’—Campbell’s Life of 
Frederick the Great. 
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From Tuaii’s Magazine. 
THE NURSERY AND POPULAR RHYMES 
AND TALES OF ENGLAND AND SCOT- 
LAND.* 


THe works enumerated below are made up 
of things which must be ever welcome and 
delightful, were it but for the memory of the 
time when the child drank them in from lips 
of love, or listened to them on its nurse’s 
knee, in the tender dawn of its budding fa- 
culties,—ever welcome to the heart while 
warmth or freshness remains within it. Nay, 
more, we are persuaded that the very rudest 
of these jingles, tales, and rhymes, possess 
a strong imagination-nourishing power; and 
that in infancy and early childhood a sprink- 
ling of ancient nursery lore is worth whole 
eart-loads of the wise saws and modern in- 
stances which are now as duly and carefully 
concocted, by experienced litterateurs, into 
instructive tales for the spelling public, as 
are works of entertainment for the reading 
public. “Ihe adult is cunning. He seizes 
all the light amusing books for himself; and 
leaves the didactic, dull, and utilitarian to 
the juveniles. Yet distant be the day when 
** Useful Knowledge,” which is making Scy- 
thian inroads into all the primrose paths of 
fancy, shall seriously invade the nursery; 
and not content with expelling fairies, brow- 
nies, ghosts and goblins, Nixies, Pixies, 
Jack o’ Lanterns, and Water Kelpies, also 
put to rout Jack the Giant Queller, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and ‘Tom Thumb; not 
sparing even Cock Robin, or the Wee Crood- 
lin Doo. ‘There appears some danger of 
such a catastrophe in these improved days, 
when all the sciences are taught to all ages 
in wondrous tiny manuals; and when Lady 
*Lovechild and ‘Tommy Goodchild regularly 
put forth Lilliputian Codes of Minor Morals, 
in place of the dear old chap-books of tale, 
romance, marvel, and ballad-story, which— 


Nourish’d imagination in our youth. 


Upon any thing like these no modern Eng- 
lish or American writer longer ventures; 
and the Americans in particular deal by 
wholesale in juvenile literature, composed 
upon the principle of cramming the memory 
and starving the imagination. 

Without an early and ample initiation into 
the wild, fanciful, and romantic lore of the 





* I. “The Popular Rhymes and Fire-side Stories and 
Amusements of Scotland.” By Robert Chambers. Edin- 
burgh: Chambers. 

tf “The Nursery Rhymes of England.’ Collected and 
Edited by James Orchard Halliwell. London: John Russel! 
Smith. 

ILI. ‘Green's Little Songs for Little People.” 


old nursery, we will venture to affirm that 
there has never been a great poet. It were 
not too much to affirm that there never can 
be one. What command over the shadowy 
hosts of the middle-age mythology is dis- 
played by Shakspeare, whose dramas are also 
richly studded with snatches of popular old 
songs, tales, and rhymes! Milton, Dryden, 
Gray, Collins, Chatterton, Akenside, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Scott, Southy, Leyden, Hogg, 
the great and the small who deserve the 
name of poet, display the same love for the 
wild tales, and fire-side rhymes and stories, 
which form the traditional lore of their res- 
pective countries. Some of the greatest of 
these men have acknowledged in this the 
first source of their inspiration, and their 
deep obligations to the kind grandam or an- 
cient nurse, who— 

Told their wondering boyhood legends store ;— 


or chanted the rueful ballad; ever and anon 
bursting into the merry nonsensical jingle, 
which charmed her more infantile auditors. 
Now, alas! no respectable nurse, albeit of 
‘the North Countrie,”’ will conclude a story 
of ghost, or fay, or enchantment, without the 
precautionary admonition, ** But now bairns, 
ye ken this is a’ havers about the Red-Etin 
and Jock and the Bean. There’s nae ghaists 
nor fairies, giants nor water-kelpies, now-a- 
days, when the Gospel is so rife in the land, 
and the schoolmaster abroad——sae ye maun- 
na tell your mamma I telled ye ony o’ that 
daftlike nonsense ye plague me for, when ye 
should be sleeping, or else learning your 
phrenology, and your geology, and astro- 
nomy carritches.’’ Nurse’s pupils, if good 
for any thing, are not likely to need her 
sage admonitions; nor to hold each strange 
tale the less ** devoutly true,”? for her warn- 
ings. Children are never sceptical till they 
are beginning to be corrupted. 

For the above reasons, and others equally 
conclusive, we conceive the rising genera- 
tion and its friends much indebted to those 
gentlemen who have directed their time and 
talents to the conservation of our nursery 
and popular rhymes and tales ; which, espe- 
cially in the present rapid change of man- 
ners, and amidst the great aggregates of po- 
pulation in modern cities, are in imminent 
danger of being lost. But we owe them gra- 
titude on other grounds. Besides the over- 
wise dull books written for children, it has 
become a fashion of late, in compliance with 
a vicious and debased public taste, to tra- 
vesty the most exquisite and precious gems 
| of our early popular literature, and the sweet- 
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est and tenderest morsels of our nursery lore. 
The talents of clever artists have been em- 
ployed in embellishing these cold-blooded 
mockeries with ludicrous caricatures; as if 
starving the infant imagination and narrow- 
ing the heart were the set purpose with one 
class, and the depravation of the moral sen- 
sibilities of childhood the object of another. 
If, with Scott, we would not give ‘ one tear 
shed over Little Red Riding Hood for all the 
benefit to be derived from a hundred histories 
of Jemmy Goodchild,’””—what shall we think 
of the child who could enjoy a mocking pa- 
rody of, for instance, Zhe Babes in the 
Wood, with its caricature cuts, save that it 
was likely to grow up with a cold and mean 
disposition, without one generous impulse or 
ennobling feeling; that ** the child would be 
father to the man,”’ and probably come to, 
and well deserve, the gallows.—In propor- 
tion, therefore, to the detestation which we 
feel for the irreverent attempts of the sneerers 
to debase and ridicule the nursery and popu- 
lar traditional literature, do we esteem every 
earnest attempt that is made to preserve, 
purify, and diffuse its venerable relics among 
children. ‘This each of the works before us 
is calculated to do in no mean degree; though 
we naturally, if not also nationally, give the 
preference to Mr. R. Chambers’ cheap and 
unpretending book. ‘This gentleman origi- 
nally turned his attention to this subject be- 
cause he loved it; and he has long had op- 
portunities of studying it, and of increasing 
his stores from good sources. His work 
first appeared in 1826, and since then no 
opportunity of adding to and improving it 
has been lost. It has thus become a volume 
for the literary antiquary, as well as a manuel 
for the nursery and ingle-neuk. Mr. Halli- 
well has either been greatly indebted to the 
contemporary work of Chambers, or, as is 
probable, there is a very remarkable coin- 
cidence between the tales, rhymes, games, 
and frolics of the children of England and 
those of Scotland. They are, indeed, often 
identical, or merely variorum editions. The 
affinity of both to the German popular tales 
and rhymes is as remarkable; though it 
does not lie in the way of the present collec- 
tors to trace the rhymes and stories they give 
to their first source; or to determine which 
may claim the honour of being the original. 
Whether Whittington’s cat was really an 
Asiatic puss; or the Frog-wooer a German, 
and not a Scottish prince; whether, in reali- 
ty, Jack, commonly called the Giant-Killer, 
and Master Thomas Thumb, ** actually land- 
32* 
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ed in England from the same war-ships 
which brought over Hengist and Horsa, and 
Ebba the Saxon,” they leave, with a hun- 
dred other moot points, to the learned anti- 
quary, never once adverting to such topics. 
John Leyden imagined that many of the 
Scottish popular stories must have been com- 
mon to the Norman-French, from whom 
both the English and Scotch may have de- 
rived them. ‘The Normans, again, brought 
them from Scandinavia. But the cold north 
was assuredly not the sole birth-place, or 
cradle, of these fanciful fables and legends. 
The origin and history of Tom Thumb 
alone, alias Zom a Lyn, alias Tamlane, 
alias Daumerling, Thumbling, Tommel- 
finger, &c. &c. would fill volumes ere it 
could be determined whether we should, 
with the learned Hearne, accept him as king 
Edgar’s page; or, with Southy, trace his 
origin to the mysteries of Indian mythology, 
which are conjectured to have an especial 
connexion with his adventure with the cow. 
The inmates of the nursery have enough to 
interest them in the bold adventures and 
daring pranks of the tiny hero of large am- 
bitions, without troubling themselves about 
his genealogy; and neither do the latest ca- 
terers for the nursery, Messrs. Chambers 
and Halliwell, concern themselves with such 
profound affairs. 

Mr. Chambers remarks, that his collection 
will enable inquirers in France, Holland, and 
Germany, to ascertain the identity of our 
tales and rhymes with theirs, and Mr. Halli- 
well is entitled to make the same assumption. 
We cannot say that either of these gentlemen 
have, in every instance, nicely balanced the 
relative value of the pieces they have selected. 
Mr. Chambers’ large collection of rhymes on 
places, will, probably, have very little inter- 
est out of Scotland; while his nursery rhymes 
and the rhymes connected with natural ob- 
jects, old usages, and superstitions musi, we 
think, strongly interest and delight the whole 
Teutonic family. If not in every instance 
literally the common property of all its tribes, 
they are in spirit, and often in form, close of 
kin, or a common stock. 

Between many of the popular rhymes of 
England and Scotland, there is not merely 
coincidence, but absolute identity—the only 
differences being the dialect, and slight verbal 
modifications. The editions of Mr. Cham- 
bers seem to us, in general, the best—prin- 
cipes; though among the endless oral read- 
ings there are some which we consider better 
than his. As, for example, the well-remem- 
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bered vituperation of truants from school, 
which sticks to our memory, as:— 
Truan, truan trettibus, 
Where shall I get you? 
Rourd about the nettle-bus 
Playing shoogie shew. 
In the same column with this, occurs other 
rhymes, of which there are different and bet- 
ter oral editions. Thus— 


The mune shines bright, 
And the stars gie a licht, 
Ye’ll see to kiss a bonny lass 
At ten o’clock at night, 


is more generally and better rendered— 
Ye canna kiss a bonny lass— 


darkness being ever favourable to love-stealths. 
Of an elegant poetical riddle which Mr. Hal- 
liwell gives, but which he does not seem to 
know means a star, he entirely misses the 
point, from not knowing what is referred 
to :— 

I had a little sister, they called her Peep, Peep, 

She waded the waters, deep, deep, deep; 

She climb’d the mountains high, high, high, 

Poor little creature, she wanted an eye! 


Mr. Chambers has the true version, which 
— 

And, poor little creature, she has but one eye! 

Some of the Scotch rhyming riddles, by the 
way, are rather poetical, as this of mist:— 
Banks fou’, braes fou’, 


Gather ye a’ the day ye’ll no gather your neives 
fou’. 


And of high wind :— 


Arthur o’ Bower has broken his bands, 
And he’s come roarin’ ower the lands; 
The king of Scots and a’ his power, 
Canna turn Arthur o’ Bower. 


There are several rhymes, both Scottish 
and English, formed upon this one,—which, 
by the way, as probably refers to a river in 
flood causing inundation, as to a high wind. 

But the most poetical of the Scotch rhymes 
are the lullabies, and those meant to knit the 
affections of children to birds and beautiful 
insects. ‘The robin is the sacred bird of the 
north of Europe; and the wren, from its mi- 
nute and beautiful form, and alert and lively 
motions, is not less a favourite. Among the 
birds which it is considered unlucky to mo- 
lest, are— 

The laverock and the lintie, 
The robin and the wren; 


And if ye harry their nest, 
Ye’ll never thrive agen. 


Mr. Chambers supposes that the stone-chat 
is exempted from the pains and penalties of 





harrying, in consequence of the rhyming 
malediction put into its bill, on those who 
molest its nest or young; but we fear that he 
is mistaken; and that the stone-chat, with the 
yellow-hammer, is still considered quite as 
fair game as a pyot oracrow. By the way, 
his rhyme on the yellow hammer is not the 
best edition, which, if we remember aright, 
in describing the mysterious nature of the 
bird, goes thus :— 
Half a paddock, halfa taed, 
Half a yellow yorlin, 
Sucks a drap o’ the diel’s blude, 
Every May mornin’. 

The lady-bird—as often prosaically called 
by the children of England the lady-cow—is 
a universal favourite in every country, proba- 
bly from the extreme beauty of its colours, 
which makes this chaffer more resemble the 
brilliant insects of tropical countries than the 
slaty and russety tribes of northern latitudes. 

The children in Scotland throw up the 
lady-bird, singing— 

Lady, Lady Landers, 
Flee away to Flanders. 

In Jamieson’s Dictionary, variorum ver- 
sions of many of our popular rhymes are to 
be found; and these Mr. Chambers has, in 
general, adopted as the best. 

In addressing the lady-bird, the children of 
Yorkshire sing 

Lady-cow, lady-cow, fly thy way home, 

Thy house is on fire, and thy children all gone, 

All but one, that ligs under a stone ; 

Ply thee home, lady-cow, ere it be gone. 

These rhymes are certainly borrowed from 
those addressed by the German children to 
the Marien-Wiirmchen; of one of which 
there is an elegant translation in the dear 
Gammer Grethel of Mr. 'Taylor,—most dear 
to the inmates of the Nursery :—and another 
in Howitt’s Domestic Life of the Germans. 
In the Scotch and English editions this song 
is sadly curtailed of its fair proportions; so, 
for the sake of the little folks, and auld lang- 
syne, we shall copy out Mr. Taylor’s trans- 
lation—which is peculiarly sweet. 
Lady-bird! Lady-bird! pretty one! stay : 

Come sit on my finger, so happy and gay ; 
With me shall no mischief betide thee ; 
No harm would I do thee, no foeman is near : 


I only would gaze on thy beauties so dear, 
‘Those beautiful winglets beside thee. 


Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home, 

Thy home is a-fire, thy children will roam ; 
List! list! to their cry and bewailing: 

The pitiless spider is weaving their doom, 

Then, Lady-bird! Lady-bird! fly away home, 
Hark! hark! to thy children’s bewailing. 
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Fly back again, back again, Lady-bird dear! 
Thy neighbours will merrily welcome thee here, 
With them shall no peril betide thee ; 
They’ll love thee, and guard thee from danger or 
care, 
And all for a peep at thy winglets so fair, 
Those beautiful winglets beside thee. 

The Frog-Prinee, of which Mr. Chambers 
has given us a good edition, under the title 
of Zhe Walle o’ the World’s End, is iden- 
tical with the German tale, ‘The Frog-Prince, 
given by the learned Brothers Grimm, and 
by the ingenious Mr. Taylor, in the aforesaid 
Gammer Grethel. Dr. John Leyden, in the 


notes to his edition of The Complaynt of 


Scotland, mentions this tale, which, in The 
Complaynt, is entitled, The Wolf of the 
World’s End. From his own recollection 
of the story, probably first heard in childhood 
in his native village of Denholm, he relates— 
‘‘T have heard fragments of songs repeated, 
in which the *‘ Well of the Warldis End?’ is 
mentioned, and denominated ‘the well Absa- 
lom,’ and ‘ the cauld well sae weary.’ Ac- 
cording to the popular tale, a lady is sent by 
her stepmother to draw water from the well 
of the world’s end. She arrives at the well, 
after encountering many dangers; but soon 
perceives that her adventures have not reached 
aconclusion. <A frog emerges from the well, 
and before it suffers her to draw water, obli- 
ges her to betroth herself to the monster, un- 
der the penalty of being torn to pieces. ‘The 
lady returns safe; but at midnight the frog- 
lover appears at the door, and demands en- 
trance, according to promise, to the great 
consternation of the lady and her nurse. 
‘Open the door, my hinnie, my heart, 
Open the door, mine ain wee thing; 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
Down in the meadow, at the well spring.’ 
The frog is admitted, and addresses her— 
‘ Take me up on your knee, my dearie, 
‘Take me up on your knee, my dearie ; 
And mind the words that you and I spak 
At the cauld well so weary.’ 
The frog is finally disenchanted, and appears 
as a prince, in his original form.” 
In the German tale of the Grimms, the en- 
chanted Prince sings— 
“Open the door, my Princess dear ; 
Open the door to thy true-love here; 
And mind the words that you and I said. 
By the fountain cool in the greenwood shade.” 
The result of the adventure is the same as 
in the Scottish story. ‘The Germans have 
another pretty tale of this kind, called, by Mr. 
Taylor, ‘* Cherry the Frog-Bride.’’ ‘Three 
Princes, brothers, are each in love with 





Cherry, whom the spite of an old woman, 
who was a fairy, turns into a frog. The 
youngest, and the successful lover, in the 
course of his adventures, comes to The 
Bridge at the World’s End, and the poor 
frog enables him to accomplish the many im- 
possible tasks imposed on him,—is finally 
disenchanted, found to be a prodigy of beauty, 
and married to him. In the Scotch tale of 
Whippety Stourie there is an almost exact 
coincidence with the German story of Rum- 
pel-Stilts-Ken. As the German edition is the 
more elegant of the two, we shall give it as a 
specimen, leaving our readers to contrast it 
with the indigenous Whippety Stourie, as 
found in Mr. Chambers— 


RUMPEL-STILTS-KEN, 


‘‘ By the side of a wood, in a country a 
long way off, ran a fine stream of water; and 
upon the stream there stood a mill. The 
miller’s house was close by, and the miller, 
you must know, had a very beautiful daugh- 
ter. She was, moreover, very shrewd and 
clever; and the miller was so proud of her, 
that he one day told the king of the land, who 
used to come and hunt in the wood, that his 
daughter could spin gold out of straw. Now 
this king was very fond of money; and when 
he heard the miller’s boast, his greediness 
was raised, and he sent for the girl to be 
brought before him. ‘Then he led her toa 
chamber in his palace where there was a 
great heap of straw; and gave her a spin- 
ning-wheel, and said, ‘ All this must be spun 
into gold before morning, as you love your 
life.’ It was in vain that the poor maiden 
said that it was only a silly boast of her fa- 
ther, for that she could do no such thing as 
spin straw into gold; the chamber door was 
locked, and she was left alone. 

She sat down in one corner of the room, 
and began to bewail her hard fate; when on 
a sudden the door opened, and a droll-iook- 
ing little man hobbled in, and said, ** Good 
morrow to you, my good lass, what are you 
weeping for?’’ ‘* Alas!’’ said she, ‘*I must 
spin this straw into gold, and I know not 
how.’’ ** What will you give me,” said the 
hobgoblin, *‘ to do it for you?” ** My neck- 
lace,”’ replied the maiden. He took her at 
her word, and sat himself down to the wheel, 
and whistled and sang, 

‘Round about, round about, 
Lo and behold! 


Reel away, reel away, 
Straw into gold!” 


And round about the wheel went merrily; 
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the work was quickly done, and the straw 
was all spun into gold. 

When the king came and saw this, he was 
greatly astonished and pleased; but his heart 
grew still more greedy of gain, and he shut 
up the poor miller’s daughter again with a 
fresh task. Then she knew not what to do, 
and sat down once more to weep; but the 
dwarf soon opened the door, and said, ** What 
will you give me to do your task?” * The 
ring on my finger,’ said she. So her little 
friend took the ring, and began to work at 
the wheel again, and whistled and sang, 

* Round about, round about, 
Lo and behold! 
Reel away, reel away, 
Straw into gold!” 
till long before morning all was done again. 

The king was greatly delighted to see all 
this glittering treasure; but still he had not 
enough; so he took the miller’s daughter to 
a yet larger heap, and said, ‘All this must 
be spun to-night; and if it is, you shall be 
my queen.”’ As soon as she was alone the 
dwarf came in, and said, ** What will you 
give me to spin gold for you this third time?” 
‘**T have nothing left,”’ said she. ‘* Then say 
you will give me,” said the little man, ‘ the 
first little child that you may have, when you 
are queen.”’ ‘*’That may never be,”’ thought 
the miller’s daughter: and as she knew no 
other way to get her task done, she said she 
would do what he asked. Round went the 
wheel again to the old song, and the manni- 
kin once more spun the heap into gold. ‘The 
king came in the morning, and, finding all 
he wanted, was forced to keep his word; so 
he married the miller’s daughter, and she 
really became queen. 

At the birth of her first little child she was 
very glad, and forgot the dwarf, and what 
she had said. But one day he came into her 
room, where she was sitting playing with 
her baby, and put her in mind of it. ‘Then 
she grieved sorely at her misfortune, and 
said she would give him all the wealth of the 
kingdom if he would let her off, but in vain; 
till at last her tears softened him, and he said, 
‘*] will give you three days’ grace, and if 
during that time you tell me my name, you 
shall keep your child.”’ 

Now the queen lay awake all night, think- 
ing of all the old names that she had ever 
heard; and she sent messengers all over the 
land to find up new ones, The next day the 
little man came, and she began with 'Trmo- 
THY, IcuaBop, BENJAMIN, JEREMIAH, and all 
the names she could remember; but to all 





and each of them he said, ‘* Madam! that is 
not my name.” 

The second day she began with all the 
comical names she could hear of, Banpy- 
LEGS, Huncn-Back, Crook-sHANKS, and so 
on; but the little gentleman still said to 
every one of them, ** Madam! that is not 
my name.” 

The third day one of the messengers 
came back, and said, “I have travelled two 
days without hearing of any other names; 
but yesterday, as I was climbing a high hill, 
among the trees of the forest where the fox 
and the hare bid each other good night, I saw 
a little hut; and before the hut burnt a fire; 
and round about the fire a funny little dwarf 
was dancing upon one leg and singing, 

“ ¢ Merrily the feast I’ll make, 
To-day 1’ll brew, to-morrow bake; 
Merrily I’ll dance and sing, 

For next day will a stranger briag. 
Little does my lady dream 
Rumpel-stilts-ken is my name!” 

When the queen heard this she jumped 
for joy, and as soon as her little friend came, 
she sat down upon her throne, and called all 
her court round to enjoy the fun; and the 
nurse stood by her side with the baby in 
her arms, as if it was ready to be given up. 
Then the little man began to chuckle at the 
thoughts of having the poor child, to take 
home with him to his hut in the woods; 
and he cried out, ‘* Now, lady, what is my 
name?”’ “Is it Joun?”’ asked she. ‘+ No 
Madam!’ “Ts it Tom?” ** No Madam!” 
“Ts it Jemmy?” “I[tis not.” ‘*Can your 
name be RuMPEL-sTILTS-KEN !”’ said the lady, 
slily, ‘* Some witch told you that! some witch 
told you that!’’ cried the little man, and dash- 
ed his right foot in a rage so deep into the 
floor, that he was forced to lay hold of it 
with both hands to pull it out. 

Then he made the best of his way off, 
while the nurse laughed, and the baby crow- 
ed; and all the court jeered at him, for hav- 
ing had so much trouble for nothing; and 
said, ** We wish you a very good morning, 
and amerry feast, Mr. RuMPEL-sTILTS-KEN !”’ 


One takes more interest in the Scotch 
Whippety Stourie, since Sir Walter Scott 
fancied in Miss Edgeworth, when he first 
saw her, the semblance of that most alert and 
benevolent fairy dame. The Irish have a 
mutilated version of this tale. 

We are disappointed at Mr. Chambers 
giving us no Scottish version of Cinderella, 
as we are certain there is one extant; for we 
can still remember the warning of the fairy 
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bird, when the enamoured prince carried off | 


the wrong sister. 


Clippit fit, and nippit fit, 
Behind the young Prince rides, 
While bonny fit, and little fit, 
Beneath the caudron hides. 

In the metrical story of Catskin, Mr. Hal- 
liwell gives something between the German 
tale of that name, and the genuine Cinderella, 
which, as a nursery romance, is known over 
nearly all Europe. Under the name of .2sh- 
en-Puttel it is found in the collection of the 
brothers Grimm. It is known among the 
Welsh, the Poles, the Danes, the Servians, 
and, in short, to every nation; and the cele- 
brated Neapolitan Collection of Nursery 
Tales, the ** Pentamerone,”’ a production of 
the sixteenth century, has the Cennertola. 
The genuine Scottish oral edition would be 
desirable, and, we dare say, may still be 
easily recovered. Like the memory of a 
dream, we can recall a fireside tale of the 
lowland districts of Perthshire and Stirling- 
shire, of which the heroine, by name Aate 
ill-Prats,* was an exact counterpart of the 
great ‘Thomas Thumb, with a dash of Jack 
the Giant-Killer; though her prodigies were 
all performed by strategy, and the aid of that 
enchanted bird-counsellor who plays so im- 
portant a part in such tales. ‘The monstrous 
giant or ogre against whom Kate was pitted, 
among other tyrannical hests, commands her 
to bring him a riddle full of water from some 
enchanted well, probably that at the World’s 
End; and she is in despair, until the bird 
sings— 

Stuff wi’ fog [moss] and clem wi’ clay 
And then ye’ll carry the water away. 

The giant was, we recollect, exceeding 
waukrife; and he had, besides, as an alarum- 
clock, a coverlet studded with bells; so that 
Kate I]I]-Prats found it impossible to cut off 
his head, or steal the keys of the castle—we 
forget which—until she one day ingeniously 
stuffed the bells with boiled bread and milk. 

There is also, as we can remember, a 
Scottish oral edition of the universal ** Beau- 
ty and the Beast,” with its fine moral and 
true philosophy. The Fairies, no longer 
known in the English Nursery, and begin- 
ning to be forgotten at Scottish rural firesides, 
still act a conspicuous part in the fanciful 
popular tales of Germany. Witches are 
happily every where banished, or nearly 
so, though a few monkish or witch charms 
are remembered, and sometimes repeated in 





* J[l-Prats—mischievous, clever tricks. 





sport. The following rhyme, to make the 
butter come if the process of churning is 
tardy, is still familiar in England. It must 
be repeated three times:— 

Come, butter, come, 

Come, butter, come! 

Peter stands at the gate 

Waiting for a butter cake. 

Come, butter, come! 

The Shetlanders, among other charms, 
have one to cure the ringworm; and in 
Scotland it is still quite customary for chil- 
dren, before taking a mounting leap, to say—— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Haud the horse till I loup on; 
though they may not be aware of the signi- 
ficance of the rhyme, which is taken from a 
charm known in many parts of England :— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Guard the bed that I lie on! 
Four corners to my bed, 
Four angels round my head; 
One to watch, one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away. 

The late Sir Humphrey Davy, when a 
boy, was taught to repeat the subjoined 
rhyme, as a charm against the cramp:— 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, ease us, I beg, 

The Devil has tied a knot on my leg; 

Crosses three t t ¢ we make to ease us: 

Two for the robbers, and one for Christ Jesus. 

Some of the rhymes which Mr. Chambers 
has set down as puerile, or as stark nonsense- 
verses, are, in fact, old charms; which, by 
the way, does not quite prove their sense. 

Though we allow all the lullabies, and a 
few songs adapted to young children, to the 
exclusive use of the Nursery, there is not 
much propriety in inserting every snatch of 
ballad or song, historical, comic, and even 
amatory, and not over delicate, which lively 
nurse-maids may have introduced into their 
sanctuaries. In this style we find in Mr. 
Halliwell’s book, corrupted or mutilated ver- 
sions of Old King Cole, When good King 
Arthur ruled the land, The Jew’s Daughter, 
and in a more objectionable style, ‘There was 
a Litthe Man, and he wooed a Little Maid, 
and even songs from farces of no great an- 
tiquity, and without merit of any sort. Some 
of these things are the catches of grown peo- 
ple; others mere vulgarities, as this——and 
the list might easily be extended :— 

Says Moses to Aaron, 
That fellow’s a-swearing; 
Says Aaron to Moses, 
He’s drunk I supposes. 





Aaron said unto Moses, 
Let’s sit down and fuddle our noses. 
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Now, this kind of stable-yard rigmarole 
or ribaldry has no legitimate claim of na- 
turalization in a well regulated nursery. 

Some of the songs which Mr. Chambers 
has given, if they do not properly belong 
to the Nursery, are, at least, beautiful, and 
not otherwise exceptionable. Among the 
snatches of song which he has given, as a 
child’s, is ** Cock up your Beaver,’ which 
is, if we recollect aright, one of Grizell Bail- 
lie’s songs for mature age. Apropos to an- 
other of these songs—-Sir Walter Scott, when 
the exciting news burst upon Europe that 
Buonaparte had miraculously escaped from 
Elba, and was marching on to Paris in great 
force, began a letter to a friend with this 
snatch of song which Mr. Chambers gives 
as a Jacobite rhyme :—— 


Some say the deil’s dead, the deil’s dead, the deil’s 
dead ; 

Some say the deil’s dead, and buried in Kirkaldy ; 

Some say he’s risen again, risen again, risen again, 

Some say he’s risen again, and danced the High. 
land laddie 


Mr. Halliwell has a few good political 
and satirical rhymes, though they be not 
very appropriate to the Nursery. Nay, Mr. 
Halliwell occasionally treats his readers to a 
matrimonial satire as a Nursery song. 
The Reformers and Puritans had their re- 
venge for the satires of the Cavaliers and 
Jacobites in the game of the Confessional ; 
which is played by the shadows on the wall. 
Of the words which accompanied the play- 
ful skirmish of the shadowy fingers, Mr. 
Halliwell gives us two versions. ‘This is 
the Oxfordshire one, and the briefest :—- 





Father, O father, I’m come to confess. 

Well, my daughter, well ! 

Last night I call’d the cat a beast. 

Shocking, my daugliter, shocking ! 

What penance? my father, what penance ? 
What penance! my daughter, what penance! 
What penance shall I do? 

Kiss me. 


We finish with the penance of the Kentish 

version :-— 
Kiss me three times. 
Oh! but I can’t! 
Oh! but you must! 
Oh! but I can’t, &c., ad lib, 
Well, what must be must, 
So kiss, kiss, kiss, and away. 

The lullabies of the English Nursery are 
very inferior in poetical spirit to a few of 
those of Scotland; though the entire class of 
the Bye, Baby Bunten; Hush a by, Baby; 
Hey, my Kitten, &c., &c., are much the 
same in both countries. Mr. Chambers’ col- 





lection is, however, peculiarly rich in sweet 
Scottish lullabies. ‘There is also one beauti- 
ful little song, described as a north-country 
song, in Mr. Halliwell’s collection, which 
deserves its place, though we had it lately in 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places :— 


Says t’ auld man tit oak tree, 

Young and lusty was I when I kenn’d thee; 
I was young and lusty, I was fair and clear, 
Young and lusty was I mony a lang year; 
But sair fail’d am I, sair fail’d now, 

Sair fail’d am I sen I kenn’d thou. 


Among the finest of the lullabies given by 
Mr. Chambers, is the following, taken from 
Johnson’s Musical Museum, and which, 
both from internal and other evidence, is not 
unlikely to have been either written or, more 
probably, improved by Burns:— 

O can ye sew cushions, 
Can ye sew sheets, 
Can ye sing, Ba-loo-loo, 
When the bairnie greets? 
And hee and ba, birdie, 
And hee and ba, lamb; 
And hee and ba, birdie, 
My bonnie lamb! 


Hee O, wee O, 
What would I do wi’ you? 
Black is the life 
That I lead wi’ you. 
Ower mony o’ you, 
Little for to gie you; 
Hee O, wee O, 
What wad I do wi’ you? 

There is no question of the authorship of 
the following rhyme, which was sent by the 
poet, when filled with melancholy forebo- 
dings as to the fate of his orphan children, 
to his friend Mrs. Dunlop :— 

Oh that I had ne’er been married, 
I wad never had nae care; 

Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 
And they cry, Crowdie! ever mair. 


Ance crowdie, twice crowdie, 
Three times crowdie in a day ; 

Gin ye crowdie mickle mair, 
Ye’ll crowdie a’ my meal away. 

The equestrian and manipulative sports of 
the Scottish Nursery, when the performers 
are still mere infants, and their steed either 
papa’s foot or the nurse’s knee, are not only 
lively and amusing, but, in their accompani- 
ments of song and music, not a little poeti- 
eal. We find the following specimen in 
Chambers’ work, which, in this department, 
is both copious and select: — 


The old-fashioned Scottish nurses were 
rich in expedients for amusing infants. No 
sooner had the first faint dawn of the under- 
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standing appeared, than the faithful attendant 
was ready to engage it with some practical 
drollery, so as to keep it in good humour, 
and exercise the tender faculties. One of 
the first whimsicalities practised was to take 
the two feet of the infant, and make them go 
quickly up and down and over each other, 
saying the following appropriate verses ;— 
This is Willie Walker, and that’s Tam Sim, 

He ca’d him to a feast, and he ca’d him; 

And he sticket him wi’ the spit, and he sticket him, 
And he ower him, and he ower him. 


And he ower him, and he ower him, &c. 
Till day brak. 
Or the following— 
* Feetikin, feetikin, 
When will ye gang?” 
“ When the nichts turn short 


And the days turn lang, 
I'll toddle and gang, toddle and gang,” &c. 
Arms as well as legs were sometimes 
taken into these little jocularities; and then 
the following verses were used :— 
The doggies gaed to the mill, 
This way and that way ; 
They took a lick out o’ this wife’s pock, 
And a lick out o’ that wife’s pock, 
And a loup in the lead, and a drink of the dam, 
And gaed home walloping, walloping, walloping,&c. 
Imitations of mechanical operations were, 
and are, frequent in the Nursery; the child 
to be amused b. ‘ng himself either a princi- 
pal character or an actor in the drama. One 
operation is the nurse shoeing the child as a 
horse, repeating, while the sole of the little 
foot is quickly patted— 
“ John Smith, fallow fine’ 
Can you shoe this horse o’ mine ?” 
“ Yes, sir, and that I can, 
As weel as ony man! 
There’s a nail upon the tae, 
To gar the powny speel the brae; 
There’s a nail upon the heel, 
To gar the powny pace weel; 
There’s a nail and there’s a brod, 


There's a horsie weel shod, 
Weel shod, weel shod,” &c. 


The English editions of this are not so 
minute in details, though the sport is the 
same. One brisk equestrian rhyme is inter- 
polated by Mr. Chambers with the adult 
satirical song of Supple Sandy; which seems 
no improvement. In fact, Mr. Chambers 
has classed three distinct Nursery riding- 
songs as one, and clapped Supple Sandy in 
the midst of them. But they are each excel- 
lent. 

Chick! my naggie, 
Chick! my naggie, 
How many miles to Aberdaigy? 





Eight and eight, and other eight, 
Try to win there wi’ candle-light. 





I had a little pony, 

They ca’d it Dapple Grey: 
I lent it to a lady, 

To ride a mile away. 


She wipt it, she lash’d it, 
She ca’d it ower the brae; 

I winna lend my pony mair, 
Though a’ the ladies pray. 





The catty rade to Passelet, 

To Passelet, to Passelet, 

The catty rade to Passelet, 
Upon a harrow time, O. 


*T was on a weety Wednesday, 

Wednesday, Wednesday; 

*T' was on a weety Wednesday, 
I miss’d it aye sin syne, O. 


In the following case, it will be observed 
that the fun consists in a commencement 
with slow and graceful riding, degenerating 
into the gallop of a huckster’s donkey :— 

This is the way the ladies ride, 

Jimp and sma’, jimp and sma’! 

This is the way the gentlemen ride, 

Trotting a’, trotting a’! 

This is the way the cadgers ride, 

Creels and a’! creels and a’!! creels and a’!!! 


The following explains its own theatrical 
character : 


I got a little manikin, I set him on my thoomikin; 

I saddled him, I bridled him, and sent him to the 
toomiken ; 

I coffed a pair o’ garters, to tie his little hosiken; 

I coffed a pocket-napkin to dight his little nosiken ; 

I sent him to the garden, to fetch a pund o’ sage, 

And faud him in the kitchen-neuk, kissin’ little 
Madge! 


The following very sweet lullaby is new 


to us, and is given by Mr. Chambers as from 
the West of Scotland: 


Ba, wee birdie, birdie, 
Ba, wee birdie, croon; 

The ewes are ewa’ to the siller parks, 
The kye’s amang the broom; 

The wee bits o’ yowes to the heathery knowes, 
They’ll no be back till noon; 

If they dinna get something ere they gang out, 
Their wee pipes will be toom. 


My cock, Lily-cock, is a genuine Nursery 
song and recitative, which never fails to de- 
light the infant hearers from the lively imita- 
tions of the pets and domestic animals with 
which they are first familiar. As an incite- 
ment to juvenile readers to acquire this piece, 
we shall copy out the first and the last 
stanza; which stanza, by the accumulative 
process, which children love so much in 
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their games and rhymes, imitates the cries 
of the whole of the animals described :— 


I had a wee cock, and I lov’d it well, 
I fed my cock on yonder hill; 
My cock, lily-cock, lily-cock, coo; 
Every one loves their cock, why should not I 
love my cock too? 


I had a wee pig, and I loved 
I fed my pig on yonder hill ; 

My pig, squeakie, squeakie, 

My cat, cheetie, cheetie, 

My dog, bouftie, bouftie, 

My sheep, maie, maie, 

My duck, wheetie, wheetie, 

My hen, chuckie, chuckie, 

My cock, lily-cock, lily-cock, coo; 

Every one loves their cock, why should not I 

love my cock too? 

In both collections we find versions of the 
curious ancient ditty, Zhe Hunting of the 
Wren, which describes an old custom still, 
it would appear, observed by children, on 
St. Stephen’s day, in the Isle of Man, and 
also in some parts of Ireland. On that day, 
the Manx children procure a wren, which 
they tie to a branch of holly decorated with 
ribbons, and carry through their villages, 
singing the appropriate song. In Sir Henry 
Ellis’s edition of Brande’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties, this custom is traced to a very remote 
period. ‘The Druids represented the wren 
as the king of all birds; and the first Chris- 
tian missionaries, taking offence at the super- 
stitious reverence shown to it, incited their 
early converts, the peasants, to hunt it upon 
Christmas day, and St. Stephen's day ; when 
it was the custom to carry about the poor 
little bird, hung to two hoops, crossing each 
other at right angles, in a rustic procession. 
The wren is now, however, a favourite bird; 
and some gentler spirit than these first mis- 
sionaries has thrown sanctity around it in the 
well-known rhyme— 


The Robin and the Wren 
Are God’s cock and hen. 

Were it not that high, learned authority 
is against us, we should imagine Zhe Hunt- 
ing of the Wren a pasquinade, on some 
much-ado-about-nothing royal or noble hunt- 
ing-match; and we should certainly set down 
Little Bo-peep, who lost her sheep, for a 
ridicule of the maudlin pastoral; were it not 
that a learned antiquary has lately discovered 
such deep mysteries in that silly lay. The 
edition of the famous Hunting of the Wren, 
given by Mr. Chambers, is from Herd’s Col- 
lection; and we cannot help thinking it a 
more pointed one than the traditional song 


it well, 





which is given as genuine from the Isle of 
Man by Mr. Halliwell. Of Robin Red- 
breast’s Testament there are two different 
editions in the works before us. ‘That given 
by Mr. Chambers, from Herd’s Collection, 
would seem to be an enlargement or para- 
phrase of the original Nursery ditty, made 
by a true poet, who must, moreover, have 
been a client of the House of Hamilton. Ii 
is exceedingly beautiful; and so, indeed, is 
the English song of Robin’s sorrows through 
the coquetish and jilting Jenny Wren. We 
cannot resist Robin’s ‘Testament, omitting, 
however, some of his complimentary bequests 
to his noble patrons. Robin is a true patri- 
otic Scotsman, as well as a devoted follower. 
He is also a dignified, though an affectionate 
lover or husband, until his tenderness is 
abused by a jilt:— 
“Gude day now, bonnie Robin, 
How lang have you been here?” 
** Oh, I have been bird about this bush 
This mair than twenty year!” 
CHORUS, 
Teetle ell ell, teetle ell ell, 
Teetle ell ell, teetle ell ell; 
Tee tee tee tee tee tee tee 
Tee tee tee tee, tectle eldie. 
“« But now I am the sickest bird 
That ever sat on brier ; 
And I wad make my testament, 
Goodman, if ye wad hear. 
Gar tak this bonnie neb o’ mine, 
That picks upon the corn; 


And gie’t to the Duke o’ Hamilton, 
To be a hunting-horn. 


“ Gar tak this guid right leg o’ mine, 
And mend the brig o’ Tay; 
It will be a post and pillar gude, 
It will neither bow nor gae. 


And tak this other leg o’ mine, 
And mend the brig o’ Weir ; 
It will be a post and pillar gude, 
It ll neither bow nor steer. 


“ And tak these bonnie feathers o’ mine, 
The feathers o’ my breast; 
And gie to ony bonny lad 
That'll bring to me a priest.” 


Now in there came my lady Wren, 
With mony a sigh and groan; 

“Oh, what care I for a’ the lads, 
If my wee lad be gone !” 


Then Robin turn’d him round about, 
E’en like a tittle king ; 

“Go, pack ye out at my chamber-door, 
Ye little cutty quean.” 


Robin made his testament 
Upon a coll of hay, 

And by cam a greedy gled 
And snapt him a’ away. 
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Those lines— 


Then Robin turned him round about, 
E’en like a little king,— 
are ineffable in their Lilliputian manliness 
and majesty. ‘The love-passages of the Eng- 
lish feathered-pair are much less pathetic. 
Jenny Wren fell sick 
Upon a merry time; 
In came Robin Red-breast, 
And brought her sops and wine. 


Eat well of the sop, Jenny, 

Drink well of the wine ; 
Thank you Robin, kindly, 

You shall be mine. 
Jenny, she got well, 

And stood upon her feet, 
And told Robin plainly, 

She lov’d him not a bit. 
Robin, being angry, 

Hopped on a twig, 
Saying, Out upon you, 

Fy upon you, bold fae’d jig! 

; Herd’s Collection has the Scottish ver- 
sion, from which the above seems to be 
taken, beginning— 

The Wren she lies in Care’s bed, 


Children, could they comprehend the mys- 
tery, might be surprised to learn the high 





descent and antiquity of some of their idle | 
games. ‘The House that Jack Built, and) 
the Old Wife that desired the kid to keep | 
her house till she went to the fair to buy a| 
bonny bunch of berries with the penny 
which she had found when sweeping her 
house, are instances of this. The original 
of this game, or dramatic ‘Tale, has been 
traced by a learned German to a national | 
Hebrew fable, written in the Chaldee lan- | 
guage, and of great antiquity. In the origi- 





nal, the kid, which is one of the clean ani- 
mals, is said to denote the Jews; the cat the 
Assyrians; the dog is symbolical of the | 
Babylonians, the sfaff? of the Persians, the 
fire of the Greeks; and so forth through all 
the enemies and persecutors of the Jewish 
nation. If the fable had been modern, we 
might have expected the Poles, the Spaniards, 
and the Russians to have figured in it. The 
Turks and the Saracens have a place, and 
also the Crusaders. ‘There is no doubt either 
as to the antiquity or authenticity of this 
Hebrew Fable, which, however, answer its 
nursery purposes not a whit the worse for 
its double meaning; and never fails, espe- 
cially in its rapid enumerative catastrophe of 
‘* cat, cat, kill mouse, mouse winna cut rope, 
rope winna hang smith, smith winna fell ox,”’ 





&c., &c, to give unbounded delight to a ju- 
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venile audience. Accumulative rhymes ap- 
pear to tickle and charm the ears of all chil- 
dren. Of these Mr. Chambers has nearly 
exhausted the nursery store; and Mr. Halli- 
well also gives a few. From Devonshire he 
inserts the first stanza of a song, entitled, 
The Beggars of Chidley Fair, of which we 
can remember a good version, consisting of 
many stanzas, once familiarly known in the 
South of Scotland under the name of the 
Beggars of Coldingham Fair. 


The first time that I gaed to Coudingham fair, 

I fell in with a jolly beggar; 

The beggar’s name O it was Harry, 

And he had a wife and they called her Mary. 
O Mary and Harry, and Harry and Mary, 
And Janet and John, 

That ’s the beggars one by one; 
But now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 
All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 


The next time that I went to Coudingham fair, 

There I met with another beggar; 

The beggar’s name O it was Willie, 

And he had a wife and they called her Lillie. 
And Harry and Mary, and Willie and Lillie, 
And Janet and John, 

That’s the beggars one by one; 
Now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 
All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 


The next time that I gaed to Coudingham fair, 

I fell in with another beggar ; 

The beggar’s name O it was Wilkin, 

And he had a wife and they called her Gilkin. 
And Harry and Mary, and Willie and Lillie, 
And Wilkin and Gilkin, and Janet and John, 
That ’s the beggars one by one; 

Now I will gi’e you them pair by pair, 

il the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 

So on the song proceeds, to a lively tune, 
until an immense number of odd names are 
strung together in loose rhymes. Young 
children appear as much delighted by these 
sounds, as are youths and maidens with 
those smooth and musical couplets, which 


‘fall so sweetly on a well-tuned ear, though 


any meaning may, as children say, be iar to 
seek and ill to find. 
Mr. Chambers’ work is rich in the games 


| of the Scottish children, many of which are 


evidently framed upon old masques, carols, 
and those rude dramas which delighted our 
ancestors, from the guizards of the Farmer’s 
Ha’ to the masquers of the courtly circle. 
The games of little girls, in particular, are 
exceedingly pretty, both from their dramatic 
and operatic character; but especially from 
the beauty, and innocence, and downright 
earnestness, of the juvenile actors. ‘These 
operatic performances always take place in 
the open air, and, of course, only in fine 
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weather—the long sunny evenings of the 
northern summer. We are sorry that we 
cannot even advert to them. 

There is one fire-side game which Mr. 
Chambers has overlooked. Curcuddie, or, 
according to Jamieson, Curcuddoch, denotes 
a play among children, in which they sit on 
their hams, [{ Scoééice, hunkers,] and hop 
round in a circular form. In fact, they per- 
form a kind of dance in this singular pos- 
ture, which requires great agility and skill 
in balancing. He who, with arms a-kimbo, 
can keep longest up, of course beats his com- 
peers. ‘The dancer, or louper, at the same 
time, sings something like the following 
lines, for we do not pretend to accuracy of 
memory :— 

Will ye gang to the lea, Curcuddie, 
And join your plack wi’ me, Curcuddie; 
I lookit about, and saw naebody, 

And linkit awa my lane, Curcuddie. 


Mr. Halliwell gives the rhyming games of 
England; but if ever the English children 
possessed the same sort of fanciful dramatic 
entertainments, they seem to have fallen into 
entire oblivion. Mr. Halliwell has, how- 
ever, been very successful in scraping toge- 
ther an immense number of the purely non- 
sensical jingles that are to be found in every 
nursery, fresh as picked up from the street; 
such as— 

Jim Crow’s sister 
Bought a little dolly, 

And dressed it and nursed it, 
And called it pretty Polly. 


The difficulty in the case of collectors for 
the inmates of the nursery, as for other great 
public bodies, is ‘* Where to draw the line.” 
Mr. Halliwell has drawn no line at all, nor 
taken any rule, save to have none of the non- 
sense of the present century; while under 
the title, Popular and Nursery Rhymes, Mr. 
Chambers has assumed a license which co- 
vers his free borrowings from every good 
source. He has, therefore, given us nothing 
that is not well worthy of preservation, 
which is more than we dare affirm of his 
fellow-labourer. We should not object to 
the song of Old King Cole, or Aikin Drum, 
for instance, nor yet to the bald English 
version of the Gudewife of Auchtermuchty, 
though the former are as appropriate to the 
convivial circle as to the nursery, and the 
latter morality far above the infantile under- 
standing; but we do object to so many of 
those purely nonsensical jingles which have 
not even musical sound to recommend them. 
Besides, the versions are often corrupt: the 





sage who has been ** The Man of Thessaly”’ 
from all nursery generations, is here ‘ ‘The 
Man of Newington ;”’ and, as a nursery tale, 
we have a corrupt version of the song or 
eatch of, 
There was an old woman had three sons, 
Geoffrey, James, and John, 

Sometimes the same rhyme is repeated in 
another part of the book, with little or no vari- 
ation, and frequent mistakes are committed 
from apparent ignorance of the northern dia- 
lects. In short, Mr. Halliwell has opened, 
and poured forth a poetical inger’s pock, or 
beggar’s wallet, upon the nursery, without 
much regard to the congruity, or wholesome- 
ness of its contents. 

Though we have already gone, as some 
may conceive, too far with so trivial a sub- 
ject as Nursery Rhymes, and Fireside and 
Nursery ‘l'ales, the theme is, in reality, left 
unexhausted, not only by this random no- 
tice, but by the ingenious writers to whose 
labours we chiefly refer. Both works we 
consider worthy of the attention of the popu- 
lar antiquary; and the latter part, especially 
of Mr. Chambers’ cheap book, deserves a 
place in every Nursery, for the instruction 
and edification of the maids in the important 
art of talking lively nonsense, and of accom- 
panying infant exercises with music, as 
well as the higher uses of feeding the young 
fancy with its most natural and nutritious 


food. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

The fields on the slopes are long narrow 
strips of ground, which rise one above an- 
other like terraces to great elevations, even 
upon very steep declivities. ‘The support- 
ing wall of each is two, three, four, five, or 
six feet in height, according to the abrupt- 
ness of the place. ‘They are levelled with 
great care, and are watered by rills conduct- 
ed sometimes from a considerable distance. 
They generally run from the highest, and 
overflow every part successively to the low- 
est. ‘The effect of aspect and elevation upon 
the cultivation is very remarkable ; for while 
upon the uplands the produce is green, it has 
been reaped and carried at the base of the 
valley. Indeed this is extraordinarily exem- 
plified in two gardens which Captain P. Ge- 
rard has at Kooteghur; one of which is near 
the house where he resides, and the other in 
the dell four thousand feet below. In the 
lower one, plaintains and other tropical fruits 
are abundant, while in the upper, English 
fruits are equally plentiful. 
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DRAWING FROM MODELS. 

Now that drawing is found to be a really 
useful acquirement, and regarded as an es- 
sential branch of popular education, the ab- 
surd practice of setting the learner to copy 
prints or sketches is falling into disrepute, 
and the direct and rational method of teaching 
to draw actual realities at once, which we 
have always advocated, is now becoming ge- 
neral. Besides the Drawing-classes at Exe- 
ter Hall, where the costly and complicated 
apparatus of M. Dupuis is used by Mr. But- 
ler Williams, two small sets of models for 
home and school use have been published by 
different teachers: one set designed by Mr. 
A. QO. Deacon, the other by Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, and both very ingenious and well 
adapted to their purpose. It is possible to 
learn to draw without either copies or mo- 
dels: boxes and desks, chairs and tables, any 
thing, in short, of regular form would serve: 
but objects of many parts are puzzling to the 
beginner; and therefore models of simple 
geometrical forms—compact masses with 
smooth sides and sharp outlines—are desira- 
ble in initiatory practice with the pencil; not 
only for the study of perspective, but to ac- 
quire the habit of viewing objects in their 
masses. 

At the Marylebone Institution, on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Deacon delivered an interesting lec- 
ture on drawing from real objects; in which 
he explained his theory and practice of teach- 
ing to draw, and exemplified by diagrams the 
application of models to the imitation of na- 
ture, in a very convincing manner. He en- 
forced his arguments in support of the supe- 
rior quickness and efficacy of this method by 
two or three very striking anecdotes: one 
was a remarkable instance of the futility of 
the copying system, in the case of a young 
lady, who, though she had learnt flower- 
painting for several years, was unable to copy 
the simplest flower from nature; another 
showed the enfeebling influence of copying 
in the case of an adult pupil of Mr. Deacon, 
who, after a few month’s study from models, 
had acquired some facility in sketching from 
nature, but having been induced to try the 
copying system, found at the expiration of a 
year or more, that he could not draw any real 
objects so correctly or so readily as before. 
This is accounted for by the copying-process 
being merely imitative—an aflair of eye and 
hand without the mind being exercised— 
while in drawing from realities the under- 
standing is called into action. The utility of 


the models was shown by their combinations 
exhibiting forms closely approximating to 
those of castles, churches, &c., actually ex- 
isting. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s models are on 
a smaller scale than Mr. Deacon’s, com- 
posed of a much greater number of pieces, 
and are more elaborately contrived. ‘They 
are designed expressly to illustrate the pro- 
perties of geometrical forms, and their appli- 
cation to the study of drawing in estimating 
the proportions and relative quantities of dif- 
ferent shapes; they alsocombine together so 
as to form buildings, composed of numerous 
parts, and with more curvilinear surfaces 
than Mr. Deacon’s, which are massive, sim- 
ple, and chiefly rectilinear. Mr. Hawkins’s 
models consist of six cubic divisions, con- 
tained in a book-shaped box of the size of a 
volume of the Pictorial Bible, and lettered 
Hawkins’s Rational System of Drawing ; 
so that it may go upon a shelf in the library. 
Each cubic division is composed of a number 
of pieces; thus one separates into eight small 
cubes; another is a hollow cube, containing 
an octagon and four prisms; a third encloses 
two hemispheres, one solid the other hollow ; 
a fourth comprises a pyramid, having a cone 
cut into the different sections within it; a 
fifth contains a cylinder, divided in different 
ways; and the sixth is subdivided into a va- 
riety of rectilinear forms. In the little trea- 
| tise on drawing enclosed in the box, Mr. 
| Hawkins condemns as strongly as Mr. Dea- 
‘con the practice of copying: both teachers 
follow the same line of argument, and a simi- 
‘lar course of instruction; but Mr. Hawkins 
lays particular stress on the geometrical con- 
‘struction of his models, and the value of this 
‘principle in the study of form.—JZondon 
| Spectator. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide newspapers announce the 
discovery, or perhaps the exploring, of a 
tract of country, 90 miles long and 30 across, 
stretching along the western bank of the 
Glenelg, and extending eastwards to Rivoli 
Bay. Mount Gambier and Mount Schanck 
are found to be extinct volcanoes; the latter 
comprises five craters, each about three-quar- 
ters of a mile in diameter, and filled with 
pure fresh water. A good harbour is stated 
to be situated about 10 miles from Mount 
Schanck; and the new country is described 
|as resembling a nobleman’s park. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthiy Magazine. 
PROPOSAL FOR A DICTIONARY OF A NOT 
“UNKNOWN TONGUE.” 

Ce serait un beau dictionaire, que celui des mots 
en usage pour couvrir d’un air de justice les plus 
hautes iniquités, d’un air d’intelligence les plus 
lourdes sottises, d’un air de protection le plus incon- 
cevable abandon. Soutie, Deux Sejours. 

Forty of the chosen /iteratt of France 
were appointed a permanent committee to 
compile the dictionary of their mother-tongue, 
and they worked for a century (more or less) 
without completing their task. ‘This was 
equivalent to the labour of one individual 
during four thousand years. There is, how- 
ever, a dialect still more difficult to deal with 
than French, and no single man we believe 
would venture to wrestle with its intricacies. 
It is indeed at once the most ill-understood, 
recondite, and fluctuating of spoken lan- 
guages. ‘To add to the difficulty, the essence 
of this language lies in its power of evading 
the curiosity of all but the initiated; nay, its 
perfection is‘to mystify even the professors 
themselves; who never use it to better pur- 
pose, than when they are not aware of their 
own meaning. Industry and ingenuity, there- 
fore, like panting time, must of necessity toil 
in vain, in their attempt to wrestle with such 
a task; and the most that can be expected 
from the ablest lexicographer, will be an 
approximation towards completeness. Not 
to keep our readers longer in the dark, this 
language is the language of Humbug. 

Condillac has shown that a perfect lan- 
guage constitutes, ipso facto, a perfect sci- 
ence; none therefore but a perfect science 
can hope for a perfect language. But hum- 
bug, commencing with the seduction of * our 
general mother,’ has continued to extend, 
and to refine itself with every step in the 
progress of civilization—it is at present in- 
creasing with railroad rapidity,—and will, 
in all probability, continue to increase, until 
the end of time; so that the best idea that 
can be formed of the new Jerusalem of the 
millenniumites, is that of a ‘city in which 
society will be bound together, in one end- 
less and golden chain of reciprocal and per- 
fect deceit. From the very nature of things, 
ihen, a complete dictionary of Humbug is, 
like the quadrature of the circle, as impossi- 
ble as it is desirable; and the best that could 
be constructed, like the viewx moulin of the 
French proverb, would continually require 
something to be done to it. 

That the construction of such a dictionary, 
imperfect as it might be, is in reality the desid- 
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eratum we suppose, and that the want of it 
is a fatal defect in the literature of Europe, 
are propositions that require little argumen- 
tative proof; for no one who is in the slight- 
est degree acquainted with the realities of 
life, can have failed to observe, on reiterated 
experiment, that the difficulties which sur- 
round the toughest mysteries (to say nothing 
of the simpler matters of debate in ordinary 
society) arise from an uncertainty in the use 
of the words employed,—difficulties which 
even a moderately-executed vocabulary would 
materially diminish. 

In all discussions arising out of abuse of 
words there are two modes of procedure: 
first, the words may be brought to the test of 
things, and an appeal made to the evidence 
of the senses. ‘I'his is the favourite method 
with those whose object is truth. Fortu- 
nately, however, for humbug, the method is 
slow and painful, especially when the mul- 
titude require to be instructed. It happens, 
besides, that the best constituted humbugs 
depend on a language possessing the remotest 
connexion with things;—not rarely, on such 
as cannot be submitted to the tests of sensa- 
tion. ‘The other road to settle these ques- 
tions belongs principally to * those of the 
opposite faction,’’ and it consists in an adroit 
withdrawing of the cant words and nick- 
names which have acquired an unpleasant 
notoriety, while others are substituted, whose 
character is not yet ** blown.’’ ‘The former 
may be called the offensive, the latter the 
defensive plan; and it is chiefly with res- 
pect to the latter that a dictionary has its ap- 
plication. Still, however, in reference to 
the former, it is desirable to note the pro- 
gress that has been made in the exposure of 
humbugs, and thus to prevent an useless 
obstinacy in defending weak points. But 
the formation of a dictionary would be like 
a merchant’s taking of stock; the humbug- 
ger might, by a simple reference, see what 
goods were perfect, what damaged, and what 
wholly unfit to be imposed on the public. 
Thus, to take an instance, * theorist’? has 
long been a serviceable reproach for nutting 
down all attempts at reasoning, and is oppos- 
ed by ‘* experience,”’ which has long served 
to inspire confidence in the rule of thumb. 
A faithful dictionary of humbug, by declar- 
ing the true state of public opinion on these 
technicalities, would prevent the practitioner 
from falling into the mistake of attempting 
to keep alive a mystification which is pretty 
universally exploded, and would leave him 
free to turn to more available resources. 
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An objection, we are well aware, may be} original which it resembled in external ap- 


attempted against our proposition, derived 
(with what logical propriety will soon ap- 
pear) from Talleyrand’s aphorism concern- 
ing the use of language in general. If speech 
be, as he says, given to mankind for the pur- 
poses of concealment, every word of ordi- 
nary discourse,—even to the calling a spade 
‘¢a spade,”’ must be part and parcel of the 
language of humbug; so that the common 
dictionaries of any tongue must be strictly 
and logically so many dictionaries of hum- 
bug. 

In a certain sense this is true; but it is 
not the whole truth. ‘The aphorism in ques- 
tion is indeed, with all its shrewdness; but 
a one-sided maxim. In one respect we ad- 
mit the language of humbug to be identical 
with the ordinary spoken language of the 
country: inasmuch, namely, as the whole 
security of the deceit depends upon the 
hearer’s conviction that he understands what 
is proposed to him. On this account, the 
bare introduction of a new term into a dis- 
cussion is sometimes enough to throw even 
the half-thinkers into a state of alarm and 
inquiry. Few, indeed, above the condition 
of brutum vulgus, born to be * done,” now 
imagine that a new term necessarily implies 
a new thing; or that a substantial imposture 
has been abandoned, because men have been 
compelled to call it by a new name. Even 
the vulgar have learned to look upon such 
changes with suspicion. None, therefore, 
but the adepts should be intrusted with this 
species of coinage: for they only can judge 
with accuracy when a recurrence to it is 
necessary ; and they alone possess the ne- 
cessary ability for passing the false coin, 
without exciting a fatal suspicion in the 
minds of their hitherto confiding auditors. 

No word, we are further disposed to con- 
cede, can reach to a deceptive purpose, ex- 
cept in as far as it has, or appears to have, 
an honest meaning of its own, to found a 
reputation upon. Even your common thief 
puts the best face he can upon his calling, 
by giving it, as far as possible, a mask of 
‘* respectability.”” ‘The dealer in annuities 
does not call himself ** usurer,’’ nor the conve- 
nient friend proclaim herself a ‘* procuress ;”’ 
and for this obvious reason, that these plain- 
spoken terms admit of no equivoque; they 
have no honest calling behind which to con- 
ceal that which should be a mystery. So 
the cleverest forgery that ever was executed, 
would be useless to any fraudulent purpose, 
were it not for the existence of some lawful 
33* 





pearance. 

Nor indeed is this all: another condition 
necessary to the success of a humbug, is a 
certain admixture of positive truth. It is 
essential to the very existence of fallacies, 
that they should present some legitimate 
inferences; it is essential to the credit of 
humbugs that there should be such things as 
undoubted and undoubtable propositions. In 
this sense, the whole of a spoken language 
may be styled the language of humbug. 
‘There is, indeed, no better basis on which to 
found a successful deception, than a manifest 
truism, such as that twice two make four, or 
that virtue is commendable. An exordium 
of this cast possesses such an air of frank- 
ness, there is so deliberate an appearance of 
self-confidence in the cause which thus ad- 
dresses itself to the commonest sense of the 
commonest understanding, that the dupe is 
caught, as larks are taken with a mirror, 
dazzled by excess of light; and he volunta- 
rily rushes upon the most desperate jump in 
logic, from the evidence of the first link in 
the chain of reasoning, to the trustworthiness 
of the last. 

Here, then, we found our disfinguo, and 
upon the very admissions we have yielded, 
prove our case. If all words may be subser- 
vient to deceit, and if truth itself be necessary 
to deception, it follows that some words 
should be much more deceitful than others. 
Some indeed there are which lend themselves 
so readily and so perfectly to the desired end, 
that they seem as if invented for the express 
purpose; and without them, the greater and 
more solemn plausibilities of life could with 
difficulty be permanently continued. Not to 
lose ourselves in a maze of particulars, we 
will only instance those general terms which 
are So general as to possess no meaning what- 
ever, and which may for that reason be 
brought to pass for any or for every mean- 
ing: such are matter and space, abstract 
rights, John Hunter’s stimulus of necessity, 
the primitive and indefeasible equality of 
man, the ** moi’? and the * absolu’’ of the 
new French philosophy, &c. &c. These 
terms and their fellows constitute, par excel- 
lence, the appropriate language of humbug, 
as we understand it, and in contradiction to 
the other words of the dictionary. But so 
numerous are these anguille equivocationts 
(not to speak of others less obscure, ) so sub- 
tle and so difficult to pin down to any fixed 
and determined meaning, that a vocabulary 


| of them, however imperfect, would fill a large 
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volume, although the mysteries belonging to 
each word should only be slightly glanced at. 

The common dictionaries, then, may con- 
tain the language of humbug inclusive, but 
the terms, like gold buried fathoms deep in 
the unworked mine, are of no use to man- 
kind. ‘The words are there, it is true, but 
their relations to deceit are unexplored. Or- 
dinary lexicographers take language as they 
find it; and when they have quoted an au- 
thority for some special use of a word, they 
think they have given their word a charac- 
ter; whereas they have only favoured it with 
a passport,—too often obtained upon the most 
fraudulent pretences. No one of them, as 
far as we know, has attempted to illustrate 
the abuses to which his terms are liable, or 
taken the slightest pains, by careful analysis, 
to protect the student from imposition. On 
the contrary, we need but open any of their 
works (Johnson’s Dictionary for instance, 
the literary Bible of a genuine John Bull), 
and we shall find, be the page which it may, 
use and abuse so jumbled together, as to 
force a belief that the confusion is not alto- 
gether without a collusive design to help for- 
ward the craft. 

But the most formidable opposition we 
have to expect in the prosecution of our pro- 
posal, is from those who, considering hum- 
bug to be essential to their own interests, are 
in a state of feverish alarm at the approach- 
ing advent, as they imagine, of a reign of un- 
mystified common sense, which they regard 
as the comble of anarchy and confusion. In 
their extreme alarm for the peace and order 
of society, they are fearful, lest, by the print- 
ing of a dictionary of humbug, the art might 
be endangered, and Othello’s occupation 
gone. What!—they will say—remove the 
imperetrability of humbug! denounce the 
fallacy by which we live! lay bare the mys- 
tery which preserves the frame of society to- 
gether! What are you dreaming of!! When 
all can see their way to the essence of things, 
who will think it worth his while to play the 
juggler with words? 

Such fears are altogether unfounded ; and 
to entertain them is to entertain very inade- 
quate notions of human nature. It is by no 
means sufficient that the mechanism of an 
imposition should be exposed, in order to 
ensure its downfal. At every turn, many 
exceedingly well-conditioned humbugs are to 
be encountered, stalking the streets in full 
daylight alive, and alive like to be, in spite 
of the best efforts to knock out their brains 
by an intelligible definition. The quinta 
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_pars hominum, the small phalanx of the 


world’s picked men alone are in a condition 
to profit by the lights our dictionary would 
concentrate, ‘The masses have little leisure 
for study, and less inclination to avail them- 
selves of that little they possess; and what 
is more, they do not like being put out of 
their way by outlandish truths, with which 
(like the Scotch lady in the case of cleanli- 
ness and order) ‘they canna be fashed.”’ 
For the most part, they are positively in love 
with humbug, and fully realize—( pardon the 
novelty of the quotation)—Hudibras’s no- 
tion, that 





The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. 


Accordingly, they ever prefer the false Si- 
mon Pure to the true; and are ready to re- 
sent the attempt to set them right, as an im- 
pudent assumption of intellectual superiority, 
unfounded as it is troublesome. ‘* Thrones, 
altars, social order, and all that is dearest to 
man” (the cant words of the alarmist to ex- 
press his own share of * the siller’’), in as 
far as they depend upon the successful pro- 
pagation of falsehood (and remember, that 
they do so in any degree, is no saying of 
ours, but the innuendo of the class of talk- 
ers whom we are answering), are not thus 
endangered by the truthtellers. Humbug is 
a many-headed monster, and uno avulso, non 
deficit alter. ‘The man that is desirous to 
put down a humbug in which he has no in- 
terest, is only likely to suceeed when he can 
substitute for it—not a truth—but another 
error that will be more generally pleasing. 
Philosophy has for two thousand years la- 
boured with creditable zeal to eradicate hum- 
bug; but there it is to this day unimpaired, 
with its full complement of heads erect and 
hissing. In the mean time one impostor has 
succeeded to another, each in turn silencing 
his predecessor, and yielding in turns to a 
newer candidate; while every dog has had 
his day, and all have enjoyed their share of 
the profit. Errors may, perhaps, be extir- 
pated, but error is immortal: and we will 
venture to assert that things as they are have 
more to fear from Socialists, Chartists, Mor- 
monites,—ay, and from Puseyites, too, than 
from all that can be effected by the best lexi- 
cographer of humbug that shall ever arise. 
That the simple and the plain are truly 
distasteful, and that the sz valgus vult decepi 
is no matter of mere conjecture, will appear 
from the fate of those who in any age have 
stumbled upon a ‘“‘lanterne toute pleine de 








vérités,”’ and have inconsiderately scattered 
them abroad, without regard to the mole eyes 
of their contemporaries. All such have been 
uniformly persecuted to the death, wherever 
and whenever they were not strong enough 
to take their own parts: and when they have 
been too numerous to be thus put down with 
a strong hand, and when public opinion has 
winced at the gibbet and the stake on so large 
a scale, why then, to be sure, they have only 
been—tolerated. 

Now, pray, my good friend, do not sit 
staring like a stuck pig at that last word. Do 
you really not know what it means? have 
you yet to learn that it is one of those clever 
vocables, contrived to cover, as Soulié says, 
the grossest iniquities with an appearance of 
justice. Are you indeed such a spooney as 
to confound toleration with liberality, and to 
plume yourself on not calling in the aid of 
the hangman against every man who nec 
sapit nec tecum sentit. If you are, indeed, 
possessed of that ‘Turkish opinion,” you 
will stand in much risk of having some fine 
day to reckon without your host, in a way 
that will prove exceedingly disagreeable to 
your own fine feelings: and this all for want 
of our proposed dictionary. 

Possessed of that invaluable authority, you 
would only have to turn to letter 'T’, and to 
learn that toleration is now pretty well known 
as a sly euphemism representing mitigated 
persecution,—a humbug advanced to blind 
the unthinking to the odiousness of tamper- 
ing by extrinsic hopes and fears with other 
men’s consciences—a halfway house for spi- 
ritual pride and self-conceit to linger in, when 
reason and religion have put down open vio- 
lence, and expelled them from their old 
stronghold, the compella intrare: you would 
thus see the danger of trusting to the word. 

We are not sorry for having stumbled 
upon this digression; for it will serve to 
illustrate more fully the real bearings of our 
main proposition. It is sufficiently known 
that this word ‘ toleration,’’ has served per- 
fectly well for more than a hundred years, to 
keep, in some endurable degree, the king’s 
peace, without essentially disturbing the 
rights of certain parties to the lion’s share in 
all the good things going, and without abso- 
lutely depriving them of the pleasure of in- 
sulting and trampling upon the rest of man- 
kind: nay, better still, it has served to quiet 
the consciences of the weaker among the 
elect, who did not interpret the ‘love one 
anotner’’ of their divine master, as meaning 
‘* keep what you get, and get what you can,” 
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Now, it may be said that to disturb this bles- 
sed state of things is a great evil; and that 
the dictionary by teaching men to speak by 
the card, if not an offence punishable at com- 
mon law, is at least a volume not to be en- 
couraged by right-thinking people. ‘True, 
good sirs, perfectly true, provided you could 
only keep things quiet as well as words. 
But the evil of it is, this, as we have shown, 
can’t be done. Humbugs, like all other sub- 
lunary things, are perishable, and in them 
nature’s copy’s not etern. In spite of spite, 
men will discover that plunder is robbery, 
that blows pain, and that guns kill. Do what 
you will, they learn at last, that taking a 
man’s horse from him because he is a pa- 
pist, is not pleasant to the patient who is 
fond of a fox-chase ; and that depriving him 
of his land for an opinion, is likely to end in 
starvation. In the long run then, the vic- 
tims will wince and kick fearfully, when de- 
nied justice and stripped of their rights,— 
call the process by what delicate name you 
may. But here lies the true danger to so- 
ciety. Itis in the nature of things that the 
progress of such discoveries can never be 
equal between the parties suffering such 
outrages and the parties profiting by them ; 
while it is this precise inequality which be- 
gets those very heart-burnings, insurrections, 
and revolutions, which it is the laudable de- 
sire of the ‘‘as you were”’ men to prevent. 
Now it cannot be denied that the inequality 
is vastly increased by an ignorant persistance 
in using the language which has ceased to 
disguise the nature of an abuse, without re- 
ference to its diminished efficacy. ‘The per- 
fection of a humbug is not merely to last out 
the date of its utility, but also to perish and 
disappear when that date zs out. It is, how- 
ever one of the bad properties of humbugs, 
never to know when they are dead; but to 
continue running up and down, like Par- 
tridge, the almanac-maker, when they ought 
to be in their coffins, and not even so much 
as remembered in their epitaph. 

In the age in which we live, more espe- 
cially, this intense vitality of humbug is grie- 
vously pernicious ; one party never thinking 
they can have enough of a good thing, and 
the other resenting the continuance of a de- 
ceit they have penetrated, and viewing it as 
insult added to injury. One great service 
then which society would derive by patroni- 
zing our dictionary, would be a more amica- 
ble adjustment of its great pending disputes. 
It would shorten the transition state, which 
is ever a ticklish crisis; and by teaching 
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when a humbug had done its duty, it would | of ordinary histories is taken up in canvass- 
either induce the parties concerned to submit | ing the motives of the actors, and in tracing 
cheerfully to inevitable consequences, or set | the course of things backward to some fanci- 
them upon the timely invention of some no- | ful antecedent, with which it in all probability 
velty to break their fall, and give them lei-| has as little to do, as with the man in the 
sure to accommodate themselves more con-| moon, that standing type of exclusiveness, 
veniently to the change. ‘The consequence, idleness, and gentility. By presenting the 
then, of a well-constructed dictionary, so far | facts in his own peculiar light, the lexico- 
from striking a blow at the art, would be to |grapher of humbug plucks out the heart of 
quicken the succession, and by hurrying /their mystery, conforms to the reality of 
away worn out impositions, to preserve | things, eviscerates their philosophy, and all 
humbug in the general in a condition far | without the aid of that seaffolding of com- 
better fitted for actual service. | parisons, conjectures, and hypotheses, with 

Our readers cannot fail to have observed | which the Humes and the Robertsons were 
that from the variable nature of humbug, its | obliged to obscure and deform their edifices. 
dictionary would in the nature of things be | When the language by which any event has 
more a record of the past, than a picture of | been earried, is fairly sifted, and its humbugs 
the present; its decisions, unlike those of | translated into plain English, what more can 


my lords the judges, would be rather com- 
ments than precedents. But we are bold to 
assert that this historical side of the question 
embraces some of the most striking advanta- 
ges of our proposition. A dictionary of hum- 
bug would indeed offer by far the most ac- 
ceptable form, in which history can be nar- 
rated. ‘Take from the history of mankind 
the succession of humbugs, and you take 
from it its whole pith and marrow. Does 
not the principal business of great ministers 
consist in the safe conduct of state mysteries ? 
Is not the maintenance of humbug the spe- 
cial function of all corporations? while each 


individual, in his private capacity, is engaged, | 


pro modulo suo, in working out some parti- 
cular imposition. ‘Thus the guicguid agunt 
homines lies within the province of our lexi- 
cographer ; and the farrago of the historian, 
and of the word-catcher is precisely the 
same. . 

From the appearance of our dictionary we 
should prophetically date an important revo- 
lution in the historian’s art; for it would be 
a complete model of the way in which his- 
tory should be written, so as to enlighten 
those who wish to be enlightened, to leave 
those in the dark whose eyes will not bear the 
light, and consequently to spare the authors 
those serious inconveniences which await the 
greater lantern-bearers of the age, who, as 
we have stated, are rarely remarkable for 
coming to a good end. 

Our dictionary, as an historical work, 
would have this singular advantage over the 
ordinary narratives of events, that its posses- 
sion of an universal key to all transactions, 
would save a world of discussions, as idle as 
they are tedious, concerning the causes of 
each successive event, By far the larger part 


| there remain to waste a syllable upon? 

| ‘This will be thoroughly understood by 
‘reference to the example of Bayle, whose 
‘dictionary was in many respects a precursor 
‘of our own. His articles, notwithstanding 
the veil he threw over his meaning, to ac- 
| commodate the weak-sightedness of the age 
he addressed, are a true multum in parvo ; 
and they leave little to be said by successors. 
‘Many of his biographies might indeed be 
‘taken as models of historic composition ;— 
‘affording light enough to guide the intelli- 
‘gent, but a light so wrapped in clouds, as 
‘to prove a stumblingblock to the dolt, who 
would have taken his frankness in dudgeon, 
had he spoken out more distinetly. 

If there be any of our readers still at a loss 
to perceive the full force of what we have 
advanced, another example perhaps will as- 
sist in clearing their intellect. One of the 
greatest contests of the present day relates to 
education, a word so obscured or neglected, 
that it has for ages lent itself to the grossest 
deceptions. It is not our present purpose to 
enter upon the whole dispute, for that would 
‘lead us too far. We shall refer only to that 
one humbug connected with it, which con- 
| sists in teaching the boys of this nineteenth 
century that the Catos, the Brutuses, and the 
whole tribe of patricians of ancient Rome 
were shining lights of patriotism and of vir- 
tue—that the republic was a model of free 
government, and its laws an epitome of su- 
perhuman wisdom. All this was once taught 
in perfect good faith; but experience, while 
it discovered the fallacy, discovered also that 
the propagation of the error might be turned 
to good account. The training of the child 
in the way he should go, is the all in all of 
education; but when it was decreed that the 
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destiny of man should be to go through life 
crab-fashioned, the end of education evidently 
became to prevent the possibility of straight- 
forward progression. ‘To attain this end, it 
was silently arranged to turn youth away 
from all sciences having a possible leaning to 
the useful, to cram them with rigmaroles 
accepted on authority; and thus, to early 
accustom them not to be startled at an absur- 
dity. No education, indeed, can be con- 
sidered complete, that does not employ both 
these methods. But the ancient reading of 
the classics of which we have spoken, while 
it is the root of some of the most potent and 
pregnant humbugs yet prevalent in society, 
(such as wisdom of ancestors, the greatness 
of military supremacy in nations, the sub- 
stantiality of vain glory in individuals,) infu- 
ses likewise a beneficial obtusity, by amal- 
gamating such maxims with the inculcations 
of Christian morality, which jangle together 
like bells out of tune. Imagine a child ac- 
cepting his schoolmaster’s praise of the fra- 
tricide Horatius, his eulogy of the one Brutus 
who slew his son, and of the other who 
assassinated his reputed father, his admira- 
tion of the suicide Cato, or of the whole kit 
of patricians in a lump, whose virtues ended 
in the proscriptions, the overthrow of the 
republic, and the toleration of such monsters 
as ‘Tiberius and Nero; and then follow him 
while he hears the same practices denounced 
from the preacher’s chair; and fancy the 
whirligig goings on in the poor thing’s baf- 
fled intelligence! Would any one be sur- 
prised if, after such a training as this, our 
senators should sometimes enter the legisla- 
tive chamber prepared to swallow every para- 
dox, or that they who should lead the mass- 
es, occasionally become the last to penetrate 
the mysteries in which they breathe and 
have their being? 

All this, it is true, worked exceedingly 
well, as long as retrograde motion was uni- 
versal, as long as this mode of education was 
the only one, and those who had it not, had 
none. But when the masses got another 
education of their own (an education of fact,) 
and when they began to take a part in public 
affairs, got into the representative body, and 
wrestled with the Classics, when those who 
could and would think for themselves began 
a contest with the children of authority and 
passive obedience, the moment was arrived 
for giving up the time-worn humbug, and for 
beginning with some other, better suited to 
the circumstances. For want of our diction- 
ary, however, the parties interested failed to 





discover their own position. While the sta- 
tisticians, the political economists, and mat- 
ter-of-fact men, have penetrated to the true 
meaning of the word education, and insist 
upon making the thing correspond, the old 
fellows, instead of accommodating themselves 
to the change, and endeavouring to be as 
wise as their opponents, persist in under- 
standing education in its old sense, and waste 
their strength in a vain effort to pinfold the 
masses within the pounds, pillories, and 
stocks, from which they have already defini- 
tively escaped. ‘Trusting, accordingly, to 
succeed in this their endeavour, they are 
daily getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire, to their own great discontent, and 
the still greater danger to the peace of 
society. 

So much for the philosophy of the hum- 
bug; now as to history, what better than a 
well-reasoned article on the humbug of edu- 
cation would lay bare the most intricate and 
puzzling events in the parliamentary story of 
our times. Without such a key, indeed, we 
defy posterity to make out the semblance of 
a motive for that obstinate resistance which 
some very pious men in Ireland have made 
to the national system of education. How 
else will the Gibbons and the Guizots of 
posterity discover the wisdom of propagating 
the reading of the Bible, by restricting edu- 
cation to conditions which would effectually 
prevent the masses from learning to read at 
all. ‘Tell them, however, that the opponents 
of that system were themselves educated on 
the old crab-progressing system, and the 
thing becomes clear as day. 

So also, just imagine the interminable in- 
tricacy of that historical discussion in which 
an ordinary historian must embark, who in 
the twentieth century would give the phi- 
losophy of our actual corn-law discussion. 
What motive could his utmost ingenuity 
assign for the agriculturist’s attempt to root 
out manufacture from the land, and to raise 
the price of his corn by destroying the mar- 
ket? We have, indeed, a type of this attempt, 
in Hogarth’s picture of the man sawing off 
the sign of the crown, on which he is seated, 
an act which must end ia his breaking his 
own bones :—but a reason for such conduct, 
that is quite another thing. Give the histo- 
rian, however, a key to the humbug of edu- 
cation, and the whole philosophy of the 
event becomes as clear and as straightfor- 
ward as the road to Brentford. On the other 
hand, would the historian give the rationale 
of the patient submission with which the 
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consumers have bent before these laws, let 
him turn to the dictionary for the article on 
‘* protection ;”’ and if not satisfied by the 
perusal, that it is a word meant to cover the 
most inconceivable neglect, if he still doubts 
how the ad hominem fallacies of that hum- 
bug could prevail against the evidence of 
fact, let him compare them with those of any 
other enormous humbug yet in credit, and 
he will find little to wonder at; or if he does, 
he has only to go back to the article ** educa- 
tion” (for the people,) and his dictionary 
will set him right once and for ever. 

The only ground of objection about which 
we have yet some slight degree of doubt, is 
the bearings of our dictionary upon the sci- 
ence of metaphysics. ‘The man who should 
set forth an explanation of the words em- 
ployed in this one field alone of humbug, 
would prove himself the greatest lexicog- 
rapher of his age; but how far he would be 
a benefactor to his species while thus de- 
priving them of their favourite amusement, 
and cutting off whole classes of men from 
their means of existence (for such it has 
been presumed would be the result), we can- 
not as yet determine. It is, however, some 
consolation to know, that though the choicest 
morsels of metaphysical humbug have long 
been abandoned, though Bonum is no longer 

an animal 

Made good with stout polemic brawl], 
and though no one now pauses to inquire 
‘‘whether besides the real being of actual 
being, there be any other being necessary to 
cause a thing to be’’—still the spirit of mys- 
tification survives; and Plato triumphs and 
Cousin is read, though Locke has written 
and Bacon taught, 

Such being the uses of a dictionary of 
humbug, it is humbly proposed, when the 
Arts Unions have been thoroughly worn out, 
and when that humbug has had its day, that 
a small portion of the superfluous cash which, 
in the worst of times, burns in the pockets 
of the idle, should be applied to the encour- 
agement of our scheme. It would be ex- 
tremely easy (with the money in hand) to 
engage a suflicient number of * persons of 
honour,” admirably fitted for the task: and 
we could name one individual, from indi- 
vidual experience, a facile princeps, to place 
at the head of the committee; but we shall 
abstain—first, because we don’t choose to be 
personal ; and secondly, because we have no 
doubt that before we could put the name on 
record, our readers would have already hit 
off the man. b, 





A CHURCH-YARD. 


It stands a grove of cedars vast and green, 
Cathedral-wise disposed, with nave and choir, 
And cross-shaped transept, lofty and serene, 
And altar decked in festival attire, 

With flowers like urns of white and crimson fire, 
And chancel girt with vine-trailed laurel screen, 
And aisles high-arched, with cypresses between, 
Retreats of mournful love and vain desire. 
Within the porch a silver fount is breathing 

Its pure cold dews upon the summer air; 
Round it are blooming herbs and flowers, (the care, 
Of all the angels of the heavens,) wreathing 
Successively their unbought garniture 

Round the low graves of the beloved poor. 


RUBENS. 


However pressing his occupations, Rubens 
allowed nothing to interrupt the continuance 
of studies connected with the scientific de- 
partments of his art, as perspective, optics, 
anatomy, and the rules of proportion. A 
book was found amongst the property he left 
behind, containing written remarks on these 
subjects, accompanied with drawings. ‘This 
book contained, besides, a great number of 
interesting studies: men and women, actua- 
ted by various motives and impulses, accord- 
ing to the influence of different passions and 
particular circumstances: and sketches after 
paintings by Raphael and other artists, with 
passages from Virgil, and the poets who had 
treated of the same subjects written under- 
neath, by way of comparison. As Rubens 
united to such great and various knowledge 
the disposition to communicate it to others 
in the most friendly and eandid manner, it 
was natural that young painters of talent, 
who were admitted into his atelier, should 
soon attain a high degree of skill and culti- 
vation. ‘The number of pupils formed un- 
der his tuition was very great; and although 
no one amongst them inherited his creative 
powers and his brilliant imagination, they 
all resembled him more or Jess in his man- 
ner of viewing nature, in his style of colour- 
ing, and in his admirable technical skill. It 
is easy to become convinced of this in a 
most agreeable manner by paying a visit to 
the Chateau, in a wood not far from the 
Hague. 


TO THE ASTRONOMER. 


Prithee babble not so loud 

Of the planet and the cloud: 

What! is nature then so bounded 

That thine art her depth has sounded? 
Though sublimest space thou climbest— 
Dwells in space,—man, The Sublimest? 





THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 


From the London Examiner. 
THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 


For a long time the public regarded with 
favour acquittals on the plea of insanity, 
however slight and insufficient the grounds 
might be. ‘The notion that there was huma- 
nity in such evasions of justice prevailed up 
to the time of Oxford’s trial, and it was the 
experience of the effect of that bad example 
that corrected the general error, and taught 
the lesson that the first care of true humanity 
should be the just enforcement of the laws 
for the protection of society against violence, 
and that an undue tenderness for criminals 
might be the greatest cruelty to the innocent. 

A few years—nay, a few months ago, 
immediately that a crime was committed, the 
public ingenuity was at work, imagining the 
plea of insanity under which the perpetrator 
might be acquitted. Now that the error in 
that direction has had its train of evil conse- 
quences, and that people have learnt that 
there is no true humanity in the mockery of 
justice, a review of the cases and insufficient 
grounds on which acquittals on the plea of 
insanity have been recorded, would fill the 
public with astonishment and indignation, 
though at the time it was not only the sharer, 
but the main party in the error. 

At present, however, without any dispo- 


sition to rigour or severity, the anxiety is, | 


that justice should be done; that what it is 
the policy and intent of the law to punish, 
should be punished; that if the example to 
deter be due, the example to encourage shall 
not be substituted; and with this view there 
is a general demand for the distincter defini- 
tion of the sort and degree of insanity to 
which irresponsibility is allowed. 

The Recorder, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury of the Central Criminal Court, stated— 


‘‘ He thought it right to take every oppor- 
tunity of distinctly laying it down as the law 
of the land, that unless a person actually did 
not know right from wrong, it could not 
amount to a legal defence to a charge of mur- 
der; if the fact of the commission of any 
great and serious crime was in itself to be 
held or considered a proof of insanity, there 
would be no safety or security to the public, 
and the consequences would be dreadful to 
contemplate; to a certain extent every atro- 
cious crime was irrational, at least it was 
irrational to run the peril of what might be 
the consequences of such a crime both here 
and hereafter. Again, he would say that if 
such defences were on slight grounds to be 
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admitted as an excuse for crime, the very 
foundation of society would be shaken and 
destroyed. Should the facts of the case be 
presented to them as he had stated, it would 
be their duty to put it in a train for further in- 
vestigation; and should there be any grounds 
for setting up such a defence as he had ven- 
tured to allude to, the accused would have 
the benefit of it at the hands of the petty 
jury.” 


In the remark that there is irrationality in 
every crime, the Recorder has stated a truth 
bearing upon one of the sources of past 
errors, which was the confounding of irra- 
tionality with insanity in considering the 
motives of crimes. Instances of this blun- 
der, as they have occurred, have been often 
noticed in this paper. In most great crimes 
there is even delusion, and when we have 
seen impunity claimed for such delusion, we 
have been provoked to ask whether the crime 
that is punishable is to be considered as the 
perfection of reason, inasmuch as any spice 
of delusion was argued to take an act out of 
the category of crime. 

The violent passions which impel to crime 
have all their delusions, presenting means 
and ends and consequences as other than 
they truly are; but these delusions may, and 
commonly do, co-exist with a perfect under- 
standing of right and wrong, as defined by 
law and the opinion of the world. 

The sophistry of the malignant passions 
may convince a man in his own mind that 
in destroying his enemy he is only ridding 
society of a monster; but still he knows 
very well that neither the law nor the judg- 
ment of society will accept his apology for 
the act, and that, however his own conscience 
may regard it, he is committing crime in the 
view of the rest of the world. 

In the charge of Chief Justice Ellenbo- 
rough on the trial of Bellingham, quoted by 
the Zimes, it seems to us that there is some 
want of completeness in the definition of the 
ignorance of right and wrong which renders 
a man legally irresponsible :— 


‘Tf a man was deprived of all power of 
reasoning, so as not to be able to distinguish 
whether it was right or wrong to commit the 
most wicked or the most innocent transac- 
tion, he could not certainly commit an act 
against the law. Such a man, so destitute 
of all power of judgment, could have no inten- 
tion at all. In order to support this defence, 
however, it ought to be proved by the most 
distinct and unquestionable evidence that the 
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criminal was incapable of judging between 
right or wrong. It must, in fact, be proved 
beyond all doubt, that at the time he com- 
mitted the atrocious act with which he stood 
charged he did not consider murder was a 
crime against the laws of God and nature. 
There was no other proof of insanity which 
could excuse murder or any other crime.” 


Now many a murderer has, by the sophis- 
tries of the bad passions, convinced himself 
that his act would have the pardon, or even 
the approval, of the Deity—in history we 
have multitudes of examples of such deprav- 
ed reasoning, and of enormous cruelties com- 
mitted in the name of heaven; but this hor- 
rible self-deception does not legally excuse 
the crime, for it is enough that the perpetra- 
tor is conscious that his act is against the 
law of his country. 

According to the above quoted passage, the 
miscreancy of supposing a crime agreeable 
to Providence would be an aberration excu- 
sing it, but it is obvious that if that miscre- 
ancy be accompanied with a knowledge that 
the act is condemned by law, the man has 
that knowledge of what he is about, which 
fairly subjects him to the penalties he has 
consciously incurred, and as he has been 
warned in vain, he serves for the example to 
warn others more effectually. 

Many people whose minds are so unsettled 
that they can hardly be regarded as sane, and 
many more who are not in the worst stages 
of insanity, are influenced by their fears, and 
have a sufficiently shrewd notion of the penal 
consequences of certain actions. A man 
who, though left at large, finds himself repu- 
ted of unsound mind by his neighbours, 
should not thence fancy that he has the pri- 
vilege of committing murder, without incur- 
ring the allotted punishment. ‘The law, or 
the administration of the law, which would 
allow of such an impression, would be most 
dangerous ; for the lunatic, or supposed luna- 
tic, instead of not knowing what he was 
about, might know only too well what he 
was about, and reckon on the impunity per- 
mitted to his state of mind. Nay more, a 
man of sound mind, having a murderous in- 
tent, would only have to play off some mad 
extravagances to qualify him for committing 
his crime with impunity. 

In the concluding part of Chief Justice 
Ellenborough’s charge, the doctrine is more 
completely and accurately stated— 


‘* There were various species of insanity. 
Some human creatures were void of all power 





of reasoning from their birth; such could not 
be guilty of any crime. ‘There was another 
species of madness, in which persons were 
subject to temporary paroxysms, in which 
they were guilty of acts of extravagance; 
this was called lunacy. If these persons 
committed a crime when they were not af- 
fected with the malady, they were, to all in- 
tents and purposes, amenable to justice. So 
long as they could distinguish good from 
evil, so long would they be answerable for 
their conduct. ‘There was a third species of 
insanity, in which the patient fancied the ex- 
istence of injury, and sought an opportunity 
of gratifying revenge by some hostile act. If 
such a person was capable, in other respects, 
of distinguishing right from wrong, there was 
no excuse for any act of atrocity which he 
might commit under this description of de- 
rangement. ‘The witnesses who had been 
called to support this extraordinary defence 
had given a very singular account, in order 
to show that at the time of the commission 
of the crime the prisoner was insane. What 
might have been the state of his mind some 
time ago was perfectly immaterial. ‘The sin- 
gle question was, whether at the time this 
fact was committed, he possessed a sufficient 
degree of understanding to distinguish good 
from evil, right from wrong, and whether 
murder was a crime, not only against the law 
of God, but against the law of his country.” 


ICELAND. 

The only portion of this extensive island 
from which profit is derived, or to which any 
idea of property is attached, consists of the 
valleys and plains which run between the 
lesser mountains on the sea-coast. ‘The cen- 
tre is a vast desert, covered with ‘* Jokuls,”’ 
a name used to distinguish mountains perpe- 
tually clad in snow; these extensive glaciers 
forbid the approach of man, for as even the 
land at their basis is too elevated to admit of 
the growth of grass, the greatest obstacle is 
placed in the way of penetrating among them, 
in the shape of want of forage for the horses 
necessary to the undertaking. In travelling 
from the south to the north coast, a track is 
selected which avoids these mountains as 
much as possible; but even this pass will 
take up thirty-six hours, during which time 
the horses must continue without any food 
whatever. In summer this part of the jour- 
ney is usually got over with as little delay as 
possible ; but in winter it must often be ac- 
complished on foot, from the depth of snow 
precluding the use of horses. 


ELECTION COMPROMISES. 397 


Brisery AND Fravup 1n British Evections.— 
We select the following article, embodying authen- 
tic evidence of the systematic and undisguised cor- 
ruption practiced in England in the elections for 
Parliament. Our intelligent readers are doubtless 
already familiar with the fact, that in nine cases 
out of ten, money directly or indirectly purchases 
the honour of a seat in the House of Commons. 
We have here, however, testimony to the point, 
collected by a Committee of that body, and the 
commentaries of a Reviewer who throws curious 
light upon the text. It may be observed, that both 
the great parties, Whig and Tory, are alike charge- 
able with the practice of converting the polls into a | 
political mart, where voters are bought and sold, 
it being reduced to a certainty that the number of 
them holding the balance of power are always up 
for the highest bidder. It is not a little grateful to 
the republican in principle to note the conclusion | 
forced upon the Reviewer by this exposition. It 
is irresistibly in favour of an extension of the right | 
of suffrage, and of the vote by ballot. So long as | 
popular representation is asserted to be part of the | 
theory of the British government, the nation has | 
at least a right to claim that such representation 
should be actual. If the purses of an exceedingly 
small minority can control it, it is worse than a 
mockery of political privilege, it becomes a wrong, 
in the largest sense, to society, corrupting its very 
core, and poisoning the source from which alone 
pure and just legislation for the majority can ever | 
spring. Very rare are the instances in history 
when the few have ruled except for the benefit of 
the few. The many, however ignorant or mis- 
guided, must necessarily have at heart the greatest 
good of the greatest number.—[ Ed. Camp. Mag.]} 








From the Westminster Review. 


Report from the Committee on Election 
Proceedings, with the Minutes of Evi-| 
dence, and Appendix. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, July 
18, 1842. 

Tue above Report was the result of one 
of the most curious and dramatic episodes 
that have occurred in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons for many years past. 
The sticklers for ancient forms, indeed, ap- 
peared to be vehemently scandalized by the 
unprecedented course of conduct adopted on 
this occasion; while the nation at large had 
good reason for astonishment and even alarm, 
at the extent and grossness of the corruption, 
which was, in consequence of this unexam- 
pled proceeding, laid bare to public view in 


the House of Commons. A short history of 
the transactions which led to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee from which the Re- 
port emanated, and before which the evi- 
dence annexed to it was given, will not be 
without instruction as well as amusement. 

The late general election was a gambler’s 
last throw. ‘The Whigs saw, on the meet- 
ing of the late Parliament, in the spring of 
the year 1841, that it was impossible for 
them to retain office with the then existing 
House of Commons. ‘The small majorities 
by which they had hitherto justified their 
maintenance of power gradually dwindled 
away, and at length, after every subterfuge 
was exhausted in attempts to ward off the 
fatal result, a decided majority was found to 
be possessed by their opponents. In this 
strait, in place of resigning, one last despe- 
rate effort was decided on, an effort which 
all official people saw was certain to produce 
one great good, namely, a quarter's further 
continuance of their ministerial existence; 
and which some, who were so sanguine as 
to fancy their cause not utterly lost, hoped 
would produce yet greater and more lasting 
advantage. In this spirit a dissolution was 
decided on, and a new Parliament was called. 

Both parties well understood the impor- 
tance of the contest that was to follow, and 
both were unscrupulous as to the means 
taken to insure success. Promises, profes- 
sions, and money were profusely employed. 
The annals of parliamentary warfare contain 
no page more stained with the foulness of 
corruption and falsehood than that which 
relates the history of the general election in 
the year 1841. With the breach of the 
many hollow promises then made, with the 
shameless and disgraceful appeals to unwor- 
thy prejudices which for personal and party 
ends were recklessly used by both factions, 
our present purpose has no concern—-our 
business now is with the bribery and the cor- 
ruption which, by these desperate combat- 
ants, were then employed to debauch and 
cajole the ‘electors. 

Many attempts have, at different times, 
been made by Parliament to put an end to 
bribery and corruption—some of these at- 
tempts have doubtless been prompted by a 
sincere desire to prevent the evil—but, un- 
luckily, little sagacity has attended these 
well-meant endeavours ; so that we need not 
wonder when we find that the chief part 
have proved utterly futile, and unavailing to 





an authentic shape, and by the authority of 
Vor. Il.—Aprin, 1843. 34 


check the giant mischief against which they 
were directed. One change in the law, how- 
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ever, has been followed by important conse- | 


quences. ‘That change was adopted a short 
time before the dissolution of the Parliament 
in 1841, and the new law was in operation 
at the time of the general election which fol- 
lowed. Under the old parliamentary proce- 
dure, in all cases where bribery was charged, 
it was required of the accuser that he should 
prove the party bribing to be the agent of 
the candidate before any charge of bribery 
was permitted to be inquired into. ‘The 
mode was first to ascertain the criminal, and 
then to prove that the crime had been com- 
mitted. This plan was altered by a bill intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, which, among 
other enactments, provided that the bribery 
might first be proved, and then the inquiry 
might follow, whether the party bribing was 
or was not an agent of the candidate. ° This 
clause was one among many in the bill as it 
was passed by the House of Commons. The 
House of Lords, however, threw out all the 
clauses except this one—but this one was 
sufficient to effect a great catastrophe. 

The candidates on both sides, in their 
eager desire to win, never heeded the change 
which had been made; never calculated the 
consequences that would follow from it. 
These were, nevertheless, quickly made 
manifest when the election trials began, at 
the commencement of the last session of Par- 
liament. The accusing party in each case 
commenced by laying before the Committee 
appointed to try the validity of the election, 
evidence of a wholesale systematic plan of 
bribery; and when this was made out, the 
Committees were not slow in coming to the 
conclusion, that the persons by whom it was 
perpetrated were in reality agents of the can- 
didates for whom the votes were purchased. 
Election after election was declared void in 
consequence of bribery—-a general panic 
among all parties followed—and then com- 
menced those proceedings which led to the 
inquiry from which the Report, at the head 
of this article, resulted, viz., those corrupT 
compromises of which Mr. Roebuck com- 
plained in moving for his committee on the 
subject. ‘The extent of the evil, great as it 
may appear to be, by the Report before us, 
is in reality by no means brought to light; 
much remained behind which it was impos- 
sible completely to prove. Of this incom- 
pleteness, however, we must not complain, 
seeing how much (contrary to all expecta- 
tion) has been subjected to the ignominy of 
exposure. 

Early in May the effect of the new law 





was made manifest by the decision of the 
Election Committees respecting bribery, par- 
ticularly of that appointed to try the South- 
ampton election, which was known on the 
4th of May. Suddenly there went abroad 
rumours of various remarkable arrangements 
having been hastily concluded between cer- 
tain sitting members, against whom petitions 
had been presented, and the parties claiming 
their seats. ‘The truth of these rumours was 
quickly seen. Petitions were withdrawn— 
trials were suddenly brought to a close, and 
members who had been declared duly elected 
were unexpectedly possessed of a desire to es- 
cape from the duties of Parliament, and sought 
to escape from them by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. ‘The cause of these unlooked- 
for proceedings was well-known in parlia- 
mentary circles, and some hints and vague 
rumours found their way into the news- 
papers. But as common fame is generally 
deemed a common liar, the parties concern- 
ed cared little for these flying reports, and 
laughed at the paper pellets by which they 
were themselves assailed. Nothing authen- 
tic was known, and whatever might be the 
general suspicion, nothing had been proved. 

The whole truth respecting these arrange- 
ments indeed was never told, though evi- 
dently known to those who conducted the 
inquiry which was afterwards prosecuted. 
Difficulties lay in the path of inquiry, which 
it was impossible to overcome; to get any 
evidence at all of such transactions was dil- 
ficult--to get complete evidence of every 
part was clearly impossible. ‘They who sift- 
ed this matter were therefore content with 
what they found they could obtain, and de- 
termined to leave some things unexposed, 
rather than allow the whole to remain shroud- 
ed from the public gaze. ‘There is no rea- 
son, however, why the truth need not now 
be told. For the assertions which follow we 
could not perhaps produce evidence which 
would be satisfactory to a committee of hon- 
ourable Members; our statements, neverthe- 
less, are well known by the initiated to be 
as true as those startling accusations which 
were preferred before the House of Com- 
mons, and proved to the satisfaction of the 
Committee. 

So soon as a general election was deter- 
mined on, committees to watch over and 
conduct the elections were established by the 
opposing factions—one holding its sittings in 
the Carlton, the other in the Reform Club. 
‘These bodies were supplied with funds from 
various sources, and were under the imme- 
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diate control of confidential agents of the great 
leaders of the two factions. The leaders them- 
selves could take no immediate part in what 
was done by these committees, and were prob- 
ably discreetly kept inignorance of what was 
going on. Itis true that, like many of the can- 
didates who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee, they might make a shrewd guess at 
what was occurring; but they prudently, 

purposely avoided being cognizant of these 
very suspicious proceedings. From the evi- 
dence before us, it is clear that the names 
and many of the doings of these agents and 
their accomplices were known by those who 
were sifting, and endeavouring to expose 
their proceedings. ‘The questions of the 
chairman are evidently at times so put as to 
tempt the witnesses into little indiscretions ; 
and although these witnesses were, for the 
most part, upon their guard, well-trained, 
shrewd, and cautious, still many things must 
have dropped from them which do not make 
their appearance in this evidence. ‘The wit- 
nesses were most of them giving Aing’s evi- 
dence, and as they voluntarily told more than 
they need, and what no force could have 

extracted, it was politic to treat them tender- 
ly, to yield to their wishes on minor points, 
and to save them as much as possible from 
the imputation of being traitors to their cause, 
and improperly betraying the names of their 
accomplices. If the reader turn to page 59 
of the evidence, and to questions 726, 727, 
728, 729, all put by the chairman, the full 
force of what we are now saying will be at 
once apparent. Sir G. Larpent was then 
under examination, and had already stated 
that he had contributed 5000/. to the election 
expenses at Nottingham. The chairman was 
evidently desirous of learning whence this 
money came, and he puts the following 
questions :-— 


‘*727. Are you aware of any local subscrip- 
tion besides the sum subscribed by yourself 
and Sir J. Hobhouse ?—I do not know of 
any. I rather think there was not. 

*©728. Nor any subscription from any 

place in London, or any person in London, 
to assist the election by the aid of money ?— 
I have given the gross amount of the expen- 
diture ; “there was none besides, that I feel 
satisfied; I can answer most unequivocally, 
at least to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, that not a shilling was subscribed by 
any person beyond the money that I and Sir 
John paid.” 


Now comes the searching question, to 
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which the chairman had cautiously led the 
Witness up; and it is curious to see the mode 
in which the witness shied if. We have a 
suspicion he would not have escaped by 
means of such an answer, had he been in the 
hands of the same questioner in Westminster 


Hall. 


“©729. Of that 5000/. was there any sub- 
scription fund part of that? I really do not 
know whether I can state how that was; 
there was certainly no addition to the 50002. 
(This he had said before:] but part was 
contributed.”” 


The next question ought to have been, 
‘By whom was it so contributed? But no 
such question appears. ‘The reason of this 
forbearance was clearly that which we have 
already given. But we, not being beset by 
the difficulties which surrounded the chair- 
man, will at once give the true history. 
‘“'The part so contributed’ was contributed 
by the Committee at the Reform Club, and 
that Committee was under the control of 
the official managers of ministerial elections. 
This was not a solitary instance; neither are 
the eases confined to the camp of the minis- 
terial (Whig) party. At the next door sat 
the Conservative Committee, also under the 
immediate control of those who act as the 
managers of Conservative ministerial elec- 
tions. Let any one look at the evidence 
given by Mr. John Atwood, p. 9, and he 
will there find a confused and mysterious 
account of the circumstances attending that 
sentleman’s introduction to the electors of 
Harwick. He will find mention made of 
‘two or three of my friends.”’ ‘These friends 
appear suddenly on the scene, and as quick- 
ly disappear. ‘They appear to have known, 
or to pretend to know, much about Harwich, 
Now, who were these friends? ‘That ques- 
tion was not put. Here, as in the former 
case, the inquiry suddenly stops short, and 
doubtless for the same reason. But the 
reader may take our word, when we assert 
that these ** two or three friends’’ meant the 
Committee of the Conservative party. 

Now, as these two bodies managed the 
elections and contributed funds thereto, so 
did they manage the cases of election peti- 
tions (that is, many cases,) supplied money 
for the trial, and in some instances, as we 
shall see immediately, decided respecting 
them without even consulting those who to 
the world appeared the principals on the 
occasion. ‘These managers on both sides 
very quickly became aware of the effect of 
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the new law. They saw that they were| 
mutually fighting a useless fight; spending 
money only for the benefit of the lawyers 
concerned, and unnecessarily creating a great 
scandal as to their mutual evil deeds.* ‘The 
majority of Sir R. Peel was too large to be 
affected by the decisions of the Committees ; 
besides, the accusations of bribery on both 
sides were nearly equal, so that no gain 
would result to either party by persevering. 
This equality, however, afforded a ready 
means of compromise; compromise in two 
ways. Jn certain cases wherein the result 
might be doubtful, or the trial expensive to 
both sides, one seat out of two was given up. 
In the case of Harwich, for example, Mr. 
Atwood soon saw that there was a great pro- 
bability of his losing not merely one seat, 
but both; and as he had already paid, and 
that dearly, for the much-coveted honour of| 
being an M.P., he was glad to secure that 
honour by sacrificing his colleague, Major 
Beresford ; and as the gallant Major had paid 
nothing, and intended to pay nothing, he 
was necessarily passive in the hands of Mr. 
Atwood. On the other hand, Sir D. Le 
Marchant was glad to get a seat without fur- 
ther expense: and the Committee of Mana- 
gers at the Reform Club, without consulting | 
or caring about Mr. Bagshaw, the brother | 
petitioner of Sir D. Le Marchant, struck al 

| 

| 





bargain with Mr. Atwood, by which each | 
party was to have one seat, and to sacrifice | 
one candidate; Major Beresford and Mr. Bag- | 
shaw being very unceremoniously thrust | 
aside. ‘This was one mode of compromise, 
and the only one inquired into by the Com- 
mittee; but there was yet another of a more 
wholesale description, which acquired the 
technical name of swopping, and was effect- 
ed afier the following fashion:—The case of 
the Conservatives was hopeless, say in the 
coming trial of the election at A., while in 
that of B. the Whigs were certain of defeat. 
The managers then on one side said to those 
of the other, ** We will give you A. if you 
will give up B.” In jockey phrase, one 
borough was swopped for the other. 

Early in May, as we have already said, it 


* The scandal already excited by the disclosures 
made on the election trials that took place before 
the 4th of May, was exceedingly disagreeable to 
the Peachems and Lockits of the two parties. The 
newspapers began to talk, and sober, honest folks 
to hold up their hands with wonder. The rogues 
on both sides saw that they had an interest in 
hushing up the whole affair—and they therefore 





| 


made the attempt. | 


was known that many arrangements of both 
descriptions had been agreed upon between 
the high-contracting parties of the Reform 
and Carlton Clubs. ‘The particulars of each 
case were soon whispered in political circles, 
while abroad and amongst the public there 
was merely a vague rumour; of the specific 
character of the transactions themselves, as 
well as of the machinery by which they were 
carried on, the public really knew nothing. 
Politicians generally think little of the immo- 
rality of such doings, and look upon them 
much in the spirit of gamesters surrounding a 
hazard table. Had the matter rested, here it 
would have served as dinnner-table gossip 
for a day or two, and then would have been 
superseded by fresher, and therefore more 
interesting subjects of comment. But such 
was not destined to be the fate of these pro- 
ceedings. 

On May 4th, the decision of the South- 
ampton Committee was known; the secret 
arrangement between the parties concerned 
in the Nottingham election was entered into 
on the same day. Sir Geo. Larpent imme- 
diately accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; and 
and on the 5th, a new writ was to have been 
moved for Nottingham. Here, however, this 
arrangement, with sundry others, was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly arrested. On Thurs- 
day the 5th of May, as soon as the public 
business began, and before the intended mo- 
tion for the new writ was made, Mr. Roe- 
buck gave notice that he would, on the next 
day, Friday, put the following question to 
Lord Chelsea and Mr. Russell (Reading,) 
and, mutatis mutandis, to 

Captain Plumridge . Penryn and Falmouth 

( Nottingham, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse .! (Who had, however, es- 
Sir Geo, Larpent -) sxped by accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds, ) 
Mr.H. Elphinstone . Lewes, 


Major Beresford Harwich 
~ Mr. John Atwood - starwicn, 


‘* Whether either of them is cognizant of, 
or party to, any arrangement by which it has 
been agreed that one or other of these hon- 
ourable members is to accept the Chiltern 
Hundreds, in order to vacate his seat, not- 
withstanding they have been declared duly 
elected by the Select Committee appointed 
to try the merits of the petitions presented to 
this House, against their return.” 


Had a bomb fallen upon the table of the 
House, a greater sensation would not have 
been produced. Mr. Roebuck being in a 
weak state of health, left the House early— 
certain of his friends having promised to 
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watch lest any unfair advantage should be 
taken of his absence. Such precaution was 
fortunate. Mr. Godson, after one in the 
morning, thinking, we suppose, that he was 
in the Bail Court, and that snapping a mo- 
tion would be considered extremely shrewd, 
and redound to his renown, moved a new 
writ for Nottingham. ‘The House, however, 
with a better sense of its own dignity and 
honour than was entertained by the member 
for Kidderminster, at once frustrated this 
manceuvre, and postponed the writ. 

The next day (Friday) great was the con- 
cregation of members. A personal question 
of any description attracts at any time a 
crowd in the House of Commons, and the 
present occasion, so novel and extraordinary, 
could not fail of exciting attention, and more 
than ordinary curiosity, ‘The matter was 
one of wholesale personality. The actors in 
the coming scene were expected to afford, from 
the very variety of their qualifications, im- 
mense amusement, Or in appropriate phrase, 
‘lots of fun.’? ‘The great interests really 
involved, the serious questions which lay, as 
it were, hidden under this more attractive 
preliminary inquiry, were little cared for by 
the multitude which came to hear and to see. 
The predominant tone was that of contempt- 
uous mockery with respect to all parties con- 
cerned;—for the accused because of their 
being discovered—for the accuser for being 
anxious to expose a very common, and in 
the general opinions of the House, a very 
venial offence. Nevertheless amusement 
was expected, and an immense crowd was 
the consequence. ‘The scene that really oc- 
curred bafiles all description. Its bold reali- 


ties were far more dramatic than the imita-| 
tions of the stage; the contrasts exhibited by | 


the various actors of this scene of real life 


the play of actual passion more interesting 
than any which a copy, however finished 
and excellent, could afford. ‘The interest too 
was kept up to the end. The action was 
rapid and continuous—the passions excited 
rose as the action advanced, and each suc- 


ceeding moment brought into play some new | 


emotion, and thereby excited a fresh and un- 
expected excitement. ‘The shortness of the 
notice prevented combination among the par- 
ties to be questioned ; but the strong sense of 
the feelings entertained out of doors compel- 
led their attendance. It was hoped, more- 
over, that a bold stand would at once arrest 
the inquiry, and make the inquirer ridicu- 
lous by proving him impotent. This ex- 
34* 
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pectation, though not justified by the event, 
had much to create and support it—for 
many, indeed, were the chances against 
the successful termination of a proceeding 
so entirely (as it was thought) without pre- 
cedent, and likely to lead to results so dis- 
agreeable to a large proportion, if not to 
the majority, of the House. All the par- 
lies to be questioned were present with the 
exception of Mr. John Attwood, who was 
absent from London, and Sir Geo. Lar- 
pent, who had already accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. ‘The catechism commenced with 
Lord Chelsea, and his lordship’s prepared 
answer was well suited to the audience, and 
for his purpose. ‘This purpose was to avoid 
giving any answer, and to stand well with 
the House while refusing all information. 
His jaunty attempt at a careless, off-hand, 
fine gentleman’s refusal, was really not bad, 
and met with deserved applause as a pretty 
piece of acting. His colleague, Mr. Russell, 
was not so successful; his attempt was at 
the refusal indignant and haughty; but the 
haughtiness was not well done, and the in- 


_dignation was out of place. ‘The pretence of 


virtuous anger was an hypocrisy for which 
the House was not prepared. ‘They sympa- 
thized with the careless indifference of Lord 
Chelsea; but they felt with respect to Mr. 
Russell much after the fashion of a judicious 
critic when he sees a passion torn to tatters 
by a mouthing, ineapable performer. ‘There 
is always a mixture of shame as well as dis- 
gust in the mind of the beholder on these oc- 
casions, and Mr. Russell’s audience were not 
pleased to have this feeling excited in their 
breasts on such an occasion. Captain Plum- 
ridge was the next person questioned, and 
he blurted out the truth. He was indignant 


at the manner of his treatment by the Reform 
were more marked, varied, and exciting—_| 


Club Committee, and was therefore not un- 
willing to expose a system by which he had 
suffered. His explanation was curious. He 
had been a candidate, and successful. He 
had borne no share of the expense, but was 
turned out because of bribery. For although 
Captain Plumridge had not spent money, 
still a great expense had been incurred. By 
whom? Further, when a petition is presented 
against his return, he declares that he will 
not bear the expense; but the expense is 
borne. By whom? Suddenly an arrange- 
ment is made without consulting Captain 
Plumridge. By whom? The answer to all 
these questions is—by the Reform Club 
Committee. The final arrangement was 
made by Mr. Coppock. We all know, how- 
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ever, that Mr. Coppock is a mere agent 
acting for others. Who are these others? 
Again the answer is, the Committee of the 
Reform Club. ‘This Committee soon dis- 
covered that the election at Penryn and Fal- 
mouth would be proved to have been carried 
by bribery. Captain Plumridge had been 
their candidate; they treated him without 
ceremony, and dismissed him when he was 
no longer useful. ‘The short, peremptory, 
and somewhat sullen answer of Sir John 
Hobhouse, who followed next after Captain 
Plumridge, was a happy contrast to the wil- 
ling communication of the indignant Captain 
who preceded, and the quiet, simple expla- 
nation given by Mr. Elphinstone, who suc- 
ceeded him. But the brilliant part of the 
night’s entertainment was a voluntary by Mr. 
Fitzroy, and the obligato performance of 
Major Beresford. Mr. Fitzroy had profitted 
by the arrangement which Mr. Elphinstone 
admitted, and had ousted Mr. Summers Har- 
ford; but had not been mentioned by any 
person. He came forward, however, to vin- 
dicate his proceedings, and declared in the 
most solemn manner that he neither by him- 
self nor by any agent had directly or indi- 
rectly procured a vote by impure or cor- 
rupt means. His words, as reported in the 
‘* Morning Chronicle,” were as follows; and 
they were in reality even still more em- 
phatic :— 


‘¢ He was not one of those who thought 


that men could do acts of political and public | 


delinquency without prejudice to their pri- 
vate character. From all such practices he 
had studiously abstained, and he had often 
declared to his constituents that he never 
would consent to any improper course. No 
man could say in the many contests he had 
fought for a seat in Parliament, that he had 
ever, through his agents, directly or indi- 
rectly obtained for himself a vote by corrupt 
means. He had always (and that was the 
reason why he now seconded this motion) 
most sedulously set his face against it. He 
would not trouble the House further. It was 
the part of every honest man to state can- 
didly the facts connected with his election ; 
and he hoped he had not obtruded too much 
upon the House in attempting, as far as a 
solemn declaration made in the presence of 
that House, and of a still higher presence, 


would do, to free himself from the charge | 


which had been made against him.” 


This certainly was putting a bold face upon 
the matter, and the seconding the motion 
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of Mr. Roebuck was a dashing expedient. 
Men’s ideas of corruption do indeed vary, 
and what a blackleg might think all fair, a 
gentleman would deem dishonest. So some 
persons might think the disclosures after- 
wards made by Mr. Fitzroy were really of 
means that were very much corrupt. We 
are bound, however, to give credence to the 
honourable member, and to believe that, in 
his opinion, such methods were gperfectly 
pure and unimpeachable. Hot suppers did, 
in his opinion, reach to impurity ;—the very 
idea of giving a hot supper made his hair 
stand onend. But giving beer to listening 
voters, and tobacco also, by way of induce- 
ment, besides his own eloquence, to stay and 
listen to his expositions and be of his party, 
was not included in the indirect, impure 
means to which this honourable gentleman 
alluded. ‘The time too, in his view, makes 
a material difference. If the treating be be- 
fore the feste of the writ, we all know that 
legally this could not be complained of,—so 
Mr. Fitzroy considers treating before the 
teste of the writ nothing wrong. Impropri- 
ety, in his opinion, being determined exclu- 
sively by the time at which the expense is 
incurred. During Mr. Fitzroy’s examina- 
tion, the following question was put to him 
and answered :— 


*©1,177. Was any portion of that (viz. 
2000/. spent in the election) spent in treat- 
ing?—If you call treating before the writ 
came down, there was; I have never opened 
houses after the writ has come down; but 
| there are a vast number of public houses in 
_Lewes, and they all expect that we should 
/make a speech at each on different nights, 
_and they expect that on these occasions they - 
‘should be open houses. I have never opened 
/houses with a view of giving voters leave to 
go and drink what they liked. I have had so 
‘much beer put upon the table; I have never 
allowed them to drink spirits or punch. (How 
considerate this!) Unfortunately they drank 
it at the last election, and I am afraid it will 
have spoilt them. ‘They never had anything 
from me but beer and tobacco.” 








Sir W. Somerville (in question 1,183, 
page 90) makes the following inquiry : 


‘‘ Mr. Parkes said, in one of his replies, 
that it was matter of notoriety that public- 
houses had been open on both sides after the 
teste of the writ?—Mr. Fitzroy answers: I 
can state a fact that will convince the Com- 
‘mittee that it was not so. I had always con- 
| fined my people to beer and tobacco; unfor- 
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tunately they began this time a new system 
of allowing punch and wine, and hot suppers, 
which made my hair stand on end; they had 
given one hot supper, and then I was forced 
to give a hot supper. [The reader will re- 
mark, here is nothing wrong, nothing cor- 
rnpt, because the hot supper was before the 
teste of the writ; but let him also ponder on 
what follows.] That was before the writ 
came down. ‘Then the night after the writ 
came down they ordered a hot supper, and 
my committee told me I must do the same; 
I said I would not, and they said that if I did 
not I must give up the seat, and I had a regu- 
lar dispute with my committee upon it; | 
said that the instant anything of that sort was 
done I would walk out of the town, and I did 
not permit it; they had a hot supper on the 
other side, but my poor voters went supper- 
less to bed.” 

We do not at present complain of this pecu- 
liar morality—but we think that in perfect can- 
dour Mr. Fitzroy, when he was gaining so 
much applause for candour and courage, and 
making solemn declarations about purity, &c., 
should have made the House aware of the 
peculiar code by which his opinions were 
guided. It might then have happened, that 
though many might have deemed his courage 
greater, they might have had a somewhat 
different opinion of his candour and purity. 

Major Beresford, like the majority of his 
predecessors, declined to answer, and endea- 
voured to put down the questioner by some 
Irish bluster and blarney. ‘The attempt gain- 
ed for him a passing cheer, but still the ques- 
tioner, unhurt by such feeble attacks, went on 
steadily to his end. And now fear came 
upon those who had not quailed before. 
Mr. Roebuck, deeming the transactions to 
which the questions related a breach of the 
privileges of the House, demanded, as of 
right, precedence for the motion he contem- 
plated. ‘The Speaker declared in his favour, 
and Sir R. Peel at once assented to the course 
proposed. ‘The charge was then specifically 
brought against all the parties implicated. 
‘The accusations thus gravely made were not 
put in vague or general expressions; but the 
peculiar terms of each arrangement were de- 
scribed, and the particular charge resulting 
from each definitely and plainly stated. What- 
ever be the faults usually laid at Mr. Roe- 
buck’s door, ambiguity of phrase is certainly 
not one of them—and on this night he did 
not depart from his usual custom of plain 
speaking. This precision was doubtless dan- 
gerous to the accuser. It precluded all chance 





of escape under the shelter of doubtful expres- 
sions and vague generalities. But the result 
proved the propriety of the proceeding. No 
one has said, no one has dared to say, that 
the accusation in all its particulars was not 
completely sustained. ‘The special mode in 
which it was was preferred rendered escape 
from inquiry impossible. Had it been less 
definite and particular, an assembly anxious 
to stifle investigation would have declared 
such general imputations unworthy of con- 
sideration. ‘The specific character of the 
accusation, the confidence with which it was 
preferred, bore down all opposition. ‘The 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel also gave import- 
ance to the proceeding. ‘Toscout the charge, 
or to evade the inquiry demanded, begun to 
be deemed hopeless; so the House, relying 
on the chapter of accidents, on the motion of 
Mr. Wynn adjourned the consideration of 
the question till the following Monday. 
Great was the gossip—without number 
the conjectures as to the course which would 
be taken by Sir R. Peel, and not small the 
curiosity as to the conduct of the Whigs. 
When Monday came all was still in doubt. 
On reading the order of the day for the ad- 
journed debate, Major Beresford commenced 
with a studied oration. It had been whis- 
pered, during the day, that he was about to 
make a fierce and terrible attack upon the 
mover; and it was even said that fair ladies 
came to witness the utter annihilation of that 
rash inquirer, by the overwhelming eloquence 
of the gallant gentleman. But, alas! what- 
ever was his wish, and he showed no want 
of passion,—the desire to do mischief was 
apparent, but, unfortunately, the power was 
wanting. Had the gallant member’s ability 
seconded his intention, poor Mr. Roebuck 
would have been in a sorry plight. ‘The 
javelin of Priam, however, was not more 
harmless than Major Beresford’s eloquence. 
His fustian fell flat, and he sat down, discon- 
certed and chopfallen. ‘Then came the vir- 
tuous member for Oxford, Sir R. Inglis, with 
much unintelligible cant, deprecating the in- 
quiry, and the mode of proceeding adopted; 
and then began that curious play so well 
understood in the House of Commons, so 
little comprehended out of it. The leaders 
of the two great parties sat watching and 
waiting. ‘The Whig leaders were anxious 
to discover the ministerial game, while the 
Minister was determined not to show it, till 
his opponents had disclosed their’s; and it 
has been shrewdly suspected, that if Sir R. 


Peel had shown an intention of opposing the 
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inquiry, the Whigs would have attempted to 
win popularity by supporting it. ‘The silence 
of the Minister was ominous. The only in- 
dication yet given was in support of the in- 
vestigation; and as a member of the late 
Cabinet was one of the parties charged, any 
aid to the inquiry from the Whig leaders 
would have been dangerous. After a short 
pause, the mover rose. ‘This made further 
delay and hesitation impossible. Lord Pal- 
merston, therefore, inquired for what purpose 
the mover rose, and on receiving the answer 
‘« To reply,’’ claimed his right to be heard. 
The Whig game was now declared. ‘They 
dreaded the inquiry. No opposition having 
been made to it by the Minister, the success 
of the motion appeared almost certain. One 
effort, therefore, however desperate, must 
be made to avert it. Descriptions have often 
been given of the bearing of Mr. Pitt, and 
the change of his countenance during the 
famous speech of Mr. Fox on the Regency. 
So soon as the course adopted by Mr. Fox 
became apparent, his rival at once saw all the 
advantage which the error gave him. A flush 
of pride and scorn passed over the face of 
Mr. Pitt: he suddenly slapped his thigh, and 
exclaimed, ** Now I have him.” Such is the 
story. 

The effect of Lord Palmerston’s speech on 
Sir R. Peel was something similar. So soon 
as it was clear that he was about to oppose 
the motion, asmile of quiet satisfaction lit up 
the face of the Minister. He seemed at once 
to understand the advantage thus afforded to 
him, and his own course was at once deci- 
ded. From that time up to the last debate 
on this subject, he gave a steady support to 
those who conducted the inquiry. On that 
occasion, he, with too many others, shrunk 
from what to us appears the legitimate con- 
clusion from the discoveries made, as well 
as the course most in accordance with those 
principles which ought to guide the House 
of Commons. ‘The investigation laid bare a 
system of shameless and revolting corrup- 
tion; but the last vote of the House of Com- 
mons respecting it proved that this immo- 
rality found a majority of abettors in that as- 
sembly which ought to have been the most 
anxious and ready to check and suppress it. 
The support given by Sir R. Peel to the in- 
vestigation demanded, found its severest cri- 
tics in his own ranks; and his tariff itself did 
not give greater offence to many of his im- 
mediate parliamentary friends. His conduct, 
nevertheless, looking at it simply with a view 
to party interests, was eminently prudent 





and useful. Had he stifled the inquiry, the 
odium which is now vented on the system 
would have attached peculiarly to him. His 
enemies would, on all possible occasions out 
of doors, have cited his opposition for the 
purpose of making the world believe that he 
was the supporter of a wide-spread system 
of corruption, because by that corruption 
alone was his power maintained. ‘The whole 
Whig party would have industriously em- 
ployed themselves in this pleasant task of 
making the people believe in the demerits of 
their great opponent; while they would have 
taken care to exalt their own purity and 
worth, and would have held themselves up 
as patterns of that stern patriotism which 
punishes vice, whether friends or foes be 
guilty. ‘This convenient and effective means 
of offence Sir R. Peel struck from their 
hands; and if to any one merit is to be as- 
cribed for the exposure of a bad system, to 
Sir R. Peel must the largest share be given. 

Supported by the Minister, the motion for 
a Committee was carried without a division. 
All suggestions for delay were fortunately 
parried by a few unimportant, but well-timed, 
concessions; and the Committee which was 
at length selected appear from the first to 
have been really intent on doing their duty 
faithfully. 

The strange scenes of underhand intrigue 
which followed need not now be described. 
They would make an amusing chapter in a 
secret history of the times, and find their ap- 
propriate places in the memoirs of some in- 
dustrious politician wo may be desirous of 
enlightening posterity as to the roguery of 
his own days. ‘The immorality which was 
made manifest to all is more than sufficient 
to satisfy our appetite for such aliment; and 
we would, after setting forth the Report of 
the Committee at full, invite attention to 
some of those important questions which the 
system thus laid bare to view naturally sug- 
gests. 


“ REPORT. 


‘© THe SeLtect Commirrrer who, in conse- 
quence of the House having been inform- 
ed by a member that he had heard and 
believed that in the cases of the Election 
Petitions presented from Harwich, Not- 
tingham, Lewes, Penryn and Falmouth, 
and Reading, certain corrupt compromises 
had been entered into for the purpose of 
avoiding investigation into gross bribery, 
which had been alleged to have been prac- 
tised at the Election for the said towns, 
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were appointed to inquire whether such 
compromises had been entered into, and 
whether such bribery had taken place in 
the aforesaid towns; and who were em- 
powered to report their opinion, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them, to the House:—Have considered 
the matters to them thus referred, and have 
agreed to the fullowing Rerort:— 


‘* Your Committee, upon a full considera- 
tion of the order under which they were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cases of the elec- 
tion petitions referred to them, think it right 
to preface their report by stating their own 
impression of the nature and object of the 
inquiry which the House devolved upon 
them, in order that the manner in which they 
have conducted that inquiry, and the charac- 
ter of the evidence which has been received, 
may be fully understood and correctly ap- 
preciated. 

«They conceive that the inquiry was not 
one of a judicial character; that they were 
not called upon to decide upon the legality 
or illegality of the proceedings of any party, 
or upon the guilt or innocence of the trans- 
actions in which any of the parties impli- 
cated were involved, in connexion with the 
alleged compromises and bribery practised 
in the boroughs comprehended in the order 
of reference. 

‘* They understand their duty to have been, 
to elicit and lay before the House, faithfully 
and clearly, all the facts of the several cases, 
rather with a view to expose the evils of a 
system, than by any direct expression of 
their own opinion to inculpate individuals, 
or directly to lay the foundation for any 
legislative enactment with respect to the par- 
ticular boroughs in question; and they con- 
sider that they are borne out in this opinion 
by the nature of the debates in the House 
upon the motion for the appointment of the 
Committee, and upon several subsequent oc- 
casions. 

“In this view of their duty, the Com- 
mittee called before them the parties imme- 
diately concerned in these transactions; aud 
the Committee feel bound, in justice to those 
parties, to state, that their willingness to ap- 
pear, with few exceptions, and the full and 
frank disclosures made by them, have tend- 
ed greatly to facilitate the proceedings of 
your Committee; and they have consequent- 
ly been enabled to obtain, from the most 
authentic source, evidence relative to prac- 
tices, which, although supposed to have ex- 








isted, have never been before so clearly and 
unquestionably brought to light. 

‘* In this investigation it was obviously an 
important part of the inquiry to ascertain the 
impression which existed in the minds of 
the parties respecting their own case and 
that of their opponents, and under which 
impression they were induced to enter into 
the compromises. With this view, your 
Committee have received in evidence the 
contents of the briefs of counsel, and the 
opinions of parties; but the Committee wish 
it to be distinctly understood that they have 
never relied on such evidence to prove either 
bribery or any other allegation against ad- 
verse parties. 

** Your Committee having expressed their 
view of the nature of the inquiry entrusted 
to them,—viz., that it was to expose the 
evils of the present system of election pro- 
ceedings, which the evidence collected does 
in the most strikinghanner, and in the hope 
that, as it is now submitted, it will fully 
inform the House of some of the mischiev- 
ous and dangerous tendencies of the present 
system, and furnish the most convincing 
proof of the immediate necessity of some 
legislative remedy,—are anxious to make 
their report whilst measures for the repres- 
sion of bribery are under the consideration 
of the House. 

‘‘ Tt appears, by the concurrent testimony 
of witnesses most experienced in election 
proceedings, that the two last acts relating 
to the trial of election petitions, the one intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Peel, constituting an 
improved tribunal, the 4 and 5 of Vict. c. 
58, the other by Lord John Russell, 4 and 5 
of Vict. ec. 57, enabling Committees to in- 
quire into the general charge of bribery, 
without the preliminary proof of agency, 
together with the greater stringency of the 
decisions of these Committees in charges of 
bribery, directly led in many instances to 
compromises between parties prosecuting or 
defending their individual rights, by which 
charges of gross bribery and corruption were 
entirely withdrawn from further investiga- 
tion. ‘These compromises becoming matter 
of general notoriety, were brought under the 
notice of the House by the Chairman of your 
Committee. 

‘« Your Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a part of the law of elec- 
tions which appears unsettled, if not defec- 
tive. ‘wo parties at an election, both being 
equally guilty of bribery, but one successful 
on the poll, and the other defeated, may ex- 
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perience a very different fate in consequence 
of the present state of the law. If the de- 
feated candidate present a petition against 
the return of his successful opponent, and 
simply pray that the election may be ad- 
judged to be a void election on the ground of 
bribery and corruption, but do not ask for 
the seat, he may unseat his opponent, and 
render him incapable of being again return- 
ed; but as he himself does not pray for the 
seat, it has in some instances been deter- 
mined that a case of retaliation cannot be 
entered into as respects the petitioner by the 
sitting member. ‘Thus the petitioner, though 
equaily guilty, may again propose himself 
and be returned in consequence of the very 
bribery practised at the preceding election, 
and into which no inquiry was permitted. 

‘‘ Your Committee, prosecuting their in- 
quiries upon the principle here described, 
found that in the case of Harwicn, at the 
last general election, Mr. John Attwood and 
Major Beresford were returned as duly elected 
members for that borough, Sir D. Le Mar- 
chant and Mr. Bagshaw having been the op- 
posing candidates. 

‘The state of the poll appears to have 


been as follows :— 
Mr. Attwood - - - 94 


Majer Beresford - - - 94 
Mr. Bagshaw - - P 84 
Sir D. Le Marchant - - ¥ 


‘That three petitions having been pre- 
sented against the return of Mr. J. Attwood 
and Major Beresford, on the ground of 
bribery, treating, and corruption, a compro- 
mise was entered into by the agent of Mr. 
Attwood and Major Beresford on the one 
part, and the agent of Sir D. Le Marchant on 
the other, and that the arrangements so made 
by the agents were sanctioned and acted on 
by their principals. 

‘«'The terms of this arrangement were :— 

‘*1, That Major Beresford was to retire, 
by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds within a 
month after May 3. 

2. That Sir D. Le Marchant was to be 
allowed to stand unopposed by Mr. Attwood 
and his agent. 

“3. That Mr. Attwood should pay by 
way of deposit, as a guarantee, 2,5001., 
which was to be forfeited provided that the 
engagements entered into by Mr. Attwood 
on behalf of himself and Major Beresford 
were not fulfilled; Mr. Attwood himself sta- 
ting that he considered that he had paid the 
sum of 2,000/. out and out. ‘The remain- 





ing 500/. was paid for Mr. Attwood by his 
agent, Mr. Currie. 

‘4, That the petitions against the return 
of the sitting members should all be imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

‘That the petitions were consequently 
withdrawn, and all further proceedings ar- 
rested. 

‘‘'The cireumstances which induced the 
sitting members to accede to this compromise 
are stated, by themselves and agents, to have 
been the belief, that the seats of the sitting 
members could not be held, in consequence 
of bribery by parties who would have been 
proved to be agents. (See the evidence of 
Mr. Currie, see also the evidence of Mr. 
Parkes.) 

‘The Committee also find that the elec- 
tors in numbers are 182. 

«That the sum of money expended by 
Mr. Attwood for the election of himself and 
Major Beresford was, as nearly as the Com- 
mittee can ascertain, 6,300/.; and that of this 
sum a large portion was expended in direct 
bribery by the agents of the sitting members, 
and paid chiefly at periods subsequent to the 
election. ‘This sum is exclusive of the mo- 
ney paid for the compromise. The person 
said to be employed for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the money, and engaging others to 
distribute it, was a banker of the town, who 
has died since the election. 

‘*'That among 33 persons a sum of above 
3,000/. was distributed in direct bribes. 

‘That Major Beresford paid no part of 
this sum, he not having contributed to the 
expenses of the election. 

«That the gross cost of the election on the 
part of Sir D. Le Marchant was, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, 1,500/.; and that a part 
of this sum, how much does not appear, was 
spent in an illegal manner; and 500/. went 
to pay certain former outstanding accounts. 

*« That the gross cost of the election to Mr. 
Bagshaw was 5001. 

“ And it appears, also, that bills against 
Sir D. Le Marchant and Mr. Bagshaw, to 
the amount of between 300/. and 400/. re- 
main yet unsettled. 

‘It would appear, also, that a large part 
of the whole constituency were bribed. 

‘* That the sitting members and the other 
candidates most distinctly state, that neither 
before nor during the election had they per- 
sonal cognizance of any bribery or corrup- 
tion. 

‘* Your Committee also found that, in the 
case of Norrincuaw, at the last general elec- 
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tion, the Right Honourable Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse and Sir George Larpent were re- 
turned as duly elected members for that town ; 
Mr. John Walter and Mr. Charlton being the 
opposing candidates. 

‘¢ That in consequence of the retirement of 
Mr. Walter and Mr. Charlton early on the 
day of the poll, a few only of the electors 
gave their votes. ‘I'he state of the po!! was 
as follows :— 

‘*Sir John Cam Hobhouse - 527 
Sir George Larpent - 529 
Mr. Walter - - - 144 
Mr. Charlton - - 142 

‘‘ That two petitions were presented against 
the return of Sir John Cam Hobhouse and 


Sir George Larpent, by electors, on behalf of | 


Mr. Walter. ‘These two petitions, among 
other things, charged, in various forms, that 
bribery, corruption, treating, abduction of vo- 
ters, riot, &c., had been practised at the 
election by the sitting members and their 
agents. 

‘* A third petition of electors was also pre- 
sented, but this petition seems to have been pre- 
sented by persons in the interest of the sitting 
members, and apparently the object in view 
was to give, if possible, to the sitting mem- 
bers an opportunity of making a counter case 
against the petitioners. ‘The two first-men- 
tioned petitions prayed only that the election 
should be declared void. It was apprehended 
that on the trial of such petitions no defence 
by way of retaliation would have been al- 
lowed; the third petition, therefore, seems to 
have been presented in order to let in such 
evidence. 

‘That after the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to try the case of the said election, 
but before the trial thereof, a compromise 
was entered into between the agents of Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse and Sir George Lar- 
pent on the one part, and an agent, who 
signed as agent of the petitioners against the 
return, and of Mr. Walter, the defeated can- 
didate on the other. 

**’The terms of this arrangement are set 
forth in a written agreement, as follows:— 


‘* Memorandum.—London, May 4, 1842. 
** NorrincHaM Erection Petitions. 
‘‘Tt is expedient to settle the petitions 
now pending, and it is agreed that— 
“1. All the petitions shall be abandoned. 
‘©2, Within four days from this day one 
seat shall be vacated. 
«3. The sum of 1000/. to be paid to 
Messrs. Clarke, Fynmore, and Fladgate, 


| within seven days from this date, in con- 
sideration vf the expenses incurred in the 
petition. 

‘4, It is understood that Mr. Walter is 
to be returned at the election resulting from 
the above-mentioned vacancy; for security 
whereof, it is agreed that Lord Rancliffe, 
Mr. Wakefield, Mr. John Heard, Mr. En- 
field, Mr. Biddle, Mr. Hurd, Mr. Birkin, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Hart, Mr. Alfred Fellowes, 
Mr. Henry Leaver, Mr. Bean, Mr. Jonathan 
Burton, Mr. George Bacon, and Mr. Aulton, 
shall not directly or indirectly oppose Mr. 
Walter at such election, and that in addition 
Mr. Wakefield shall discourage all opposi- 
tion on the part of the persons named in the 
list copied on the other side of this paper. 

**5. ‘That a promissory note for 4000/. 
signed by Sir John Cam Hobhouse or Sir 
George G. De H. Larpent, at one month 
from this date, shall be this day deposited 
with Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph and Co., 
bankers, London; and that James Bacon, 
Esq. and Sutton Sharpe, Esq. shall decide 
whether the above conditions have been 
honourably fulfilled; and if such referees (or, 
|In case of their disagreement, an umpire ap- 
| pointed by them) shall decide that such con- 
‘ditions have not been honourably fulfilled, 
then the promissory note in question shall be 
handed to Mr. Walter, or returned to Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse or Sir George G. De 
Hl. Larpent if such conditions have been 
honourably fulfilled, 

‘* Dyson, Hari, & Parkes, 
Agents to Sir John Cam Hobhouse, and 
Sir George G. De H. Larpent, Bart. 
W. M. Frapearte, 
lor the petitioners and Mr. Walter. 





(On the other side of the Paper.) 


Mr. Carver, Mr. George Gill. 

Mr. John Rogers, Mr. Roberts, sen. 

Dr. Pigot, Mr. Roberts, jun. 

Mr. Oldknow, Mr. Robert Sands. 

Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Henry Frearson. 
Dyson, Hatt, & Parkes. 
W. M. FrapeGate. 


‘The circumstances which induced the 
agents of the sitting members to enter into 
this agreement are stated to have been— 

‘1, The fear that both sitting members 
would have been unseated for bribery and 
treating committed by their agents. 

«2, And also the dread of the enormous 
expense that must necessarily have been in- 
curred, with small hopes of success. 
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‘*‘ That the number of electors were about 
5400. 

‘That the sum expended in the election 
on the part of Sir John Cam Hobhouse and 
Sir George Larpent was 12,000/. 

**Of this sum a very large part was ex- 
pended in an illegal manner; some in direct 
bribery—some in treating, and other unlaw- 
ful proceedings—without the personal cogni- 
zance of the candidates, 

‘*'The expenditure on the part of the op- 
posing candidates appears to have been about 
40001. or 50002. 

‘The expense was thus comparatively 
small, because the poll was not taken; and 
it is stated that the bribery of the voters and 
other illegal practices in this interest were 
thus rendered unnecessary. It is clear that 
the system on the one side and the other 
was the same, which system arose in some 
of the preceding elections, and was particu- 
larly developed at that of April, 1841. 

‘The Committee reported several other 
cases similar to the above. 

After mentioning instances in which wit- 
nesses refused to testify, the Committee pro- 
ceed to say: 

‘*Mr. ‘Templar, the agent of Mr. Coch- 
rane, claimed his privilege as the attorney of 
Mr. Cochrane, and refused his evidence be- 
cause not released by his client from the ne- 
cessity of claiming his privilege. 

‘* Your Committee have also to call the 
attention of the House to the direct and posi- 
tive refusal of Mr. Thomas Flight to give 
any evidence, of whatsoever description, re- 
specting the election at Bridport. 

‘“* As regarded the inquiry itself, your Com- 
mittee have to remark, that the information 
refused by Mr. ‘Thomas Flight has been sup- 
plied by others; and as respects that refused 
by Mr. Cochrane and his agent, viz., the 
specific sums spent, and the mode in which 
they were expended, it was not absolutely 
required for the purposes of the inquiry. 
Your Committee therefore did not press the 
questions, and did not think it necessary to 
invoke the undoubted powers of the House 
in order to enforce an answer. ‘That bribery 
in the present case did take place, all the evi- 
dence plainly shows; and that it was exten- 
sive, and systematic, and that it was prac- 
tised by the partisans of Mr. Cochrane, as 
well as those of Mr. Mitchell, your Com- 
mittee cannot doubt,”’ 

“July 18, 1842.” 

Here the extracts from the Report are con- 

cluded. 





While the House of Commons was re- 
turned by the proprietors of rotten boroughs, 
a wholesale system of corruption was alto- 
gether unnecessary, and therefore not prac- 
tised. If a rich man wanted to get into par- 
liament, he went into the market, bought a 
borough, and corrupted nobody. ‘The aris- 
tocratic families being possessed of their bo- 
roughs as part of their estates, returned their 
members just as quietly as they now present 
to church livings, and the amount of imme- 
diate corruption was comparatively trifling.* 
When the system was by the Reform Act 
completely changed, and the right of electing 
members placed in the hands of a large num- 
ber of people, it was necessary for the ambi- 
tious rich who were willing to buy seats in, 
Parliament to buy, not the borough, but the 
voters. ‘The extent of the immediate posi- 
tive corruption was thus fearfully increased, 
and some of the social consequences of a Re- 
presentative Government became far more 
pernicious than they had been hitherto. We 
are not now inquiring whether these mis- 
chievous social results are counterbalanced 
by the political and other benefits which the 
change of system may bring about; but we 
are desirous of ascertaining whether these 
evil consequences may not be averted—whe- 
ther that wholesale demoralization which is 
going on over every part of the kingdom 
cannot be arrested, and the representative 
system freed from the greatest mischief which 
now attends it, 

It is the fashion, when this inquiry is 
made, to enlarge upon the omnipotence of 
money—the necessary subjection of all man- 
kind to its domineering influence—and to af- 
firm that no means can be framed which will 
effectually shield the voter from the tempta- 
tions which money offers. ‘This influence of 
property, say these reasoners, will ever be 
manifested in some shape or other,—if it be 
an evil it is a necessary one,—must be borne, 
not uselessly combated. According to this 
theory the poorer man must always go to the 
wall—opinions, principles, sentiments, are 
esteemed as nothing—reason hath no power, 
and the present temptation is always to con- 
quer, no matter what may be the future mis- 
chief consequent upon yielding to it! Such 
is not our faith. ‘The evil, as it now exists, 





* The word “comparatively” is here used, be- 
cause, under the old system, in those places which 
had some appearance of a constituency, the evils of 
bribery and corruption existed in all their enormity. 
The freemen of the old corporations but too well 
attest the truth of this assertion. 
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appears to us to result rather from the tone | 
of mind reigning among educated men, than 
from the weakness of the poor when subject 
to temptation. ‘The morality of the educated 
and the powerful determines that of the whole 
people; and it is the present contemptuous 
mocking of all that ought to be deemed poli- 
tical virtue, that leads to that wholesale cor- 
ruption of which a small specimen is set forth 
in the Report above quoted. Let any one 
read the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, and he will thoroughly understand the 
state of mind of which we are here speaking. 
The revelations of Mr. Parkes especially 
would serve as an additional chapter to the 
history of Gil Blas; and were he to write a 
faithful history of his own life for the last 
twelve years, setting forth all the political 
immorality he has seen practised, this veri- 
table story would serve as an important and 
fearful chapter of the history of a great peo- 
ple. From one end to the other of the evi- 
dence, the notion of there being any crimi- 
nality or dishonour in corrupting, by whole- 
sale, the poor and the needy, is never once 
hinted at. ‘The danger of so doing, the ille- 
gality of the proceeding, is constantly present 
before the minds of all who are concerned; 
but the only point about which they are in- 
terested is the mode of evading the law and 
escaping the danger which it threatens. Can- 
didates, counsel, agents—no matter how ex- 
alted or how degraded their condition, all 
speak a similar language, and exhibit the 
same utter unconsciousness of any dishonour 
attaching to the conduct pursued. ‘They de- 
sire to avoid detection—not because the act 
they are performing is, in their own opinions, 
or that of their class, disgraceful—but simply 
because the law has affixed a punishment and 
disability upon those who perform such acts. 
Now if these opinions can be changed—if a 
wholesome feeling out of doors can be made 
to penetrate the precincts of Parliament; if 
the honest part of the public will raise up 
their voices and brand those with shame who 
are guilty of these misdeeds, the briber will 
no more be found among the leading men of 
the day than the thief or the assassin. Dis- 
cussion and thorough exposure will tend to 
produce this happy result; for this reason 
we deem the publication of the evidence, and 
the Report at the head of this article, highly 
beneficial, and the investigation which led to 
it of immense importance. ‘The world may 
now ascertain, from this authentic source, the 
sort of conduct that gentlemen and men of 





honour have pursued; the sort of things they 
Vou. Il.—Aprit, 1843. 35 


have permitted to be done with their sanction 
and authority. But this aristocratic vice, like 
so many others, will disappear when the 
honest part of the public come really to grap- 
ple with it; and we cannot help believing 
that the first effective step has now been 
taken towards the establishing a new and 
healthy morality upon this most important 
subject. 

But we would not confine our efforts to 
this single means of prevention. ‘There are 
precautions which may be taken, which 
would render it no longer the interest of any 
one to adopt these pernicious methods of ob- 
taining power. ‘These means of precaution 
are, to render the constituencies so large, 
that to bribe them would be beyond the 
power of any,—and next, to make it impos- 
sible to discover the manner in which the 
electors have voted. ‘This last object could, 
we believe, be easily obtained by the adop- 
tion of the ballot. 

They who assert that the ballot will be 
ineffectual to put down bribery, invariably 
assume the existence of small constituencies ; 
of bodies to which the candidate might ad- 
dress himself and say, ‘I will make it worth 
your while to return me—do so, and you 
shall all be rewarded.’ ‘This proceeding, 
however effective and possible in a place 
like Harwich, would be impossible in West- 
minster; and although the desperate attempt 
of buying a large constituency was made in 
the case of Nottingham, it failed in spite of 
all the favourable cireumstances which the 
present system affords to those who desire 
to perpetrate such outrages. Had the ballot 
existed, the attempt would never have been 
hazarded. Some there are, of minds so sen- 
sitive, that the very contemplation of the 
existence of secret voting among us, excites 
disgust and horror; they talk of its hypocri- 
sy—its cowardliness—of its being un-Eng- 
lish. But we entreat of those who are under 
the influence of this super-sublimated and 
very exquisite sensibility, to turn to the 
pages of this Report and Evidence, and, 
after a careful perusal, let them say whether 
good faith, and honour, and decency are not 
daily outraged under the present system, and 
whether it does not behove all wise and ho- 
nest men to make a serious attempt to arrest 
and root out an evil which thus threatens to 
destroy all virtuous feeling throughout the 
land—which sanctions the most shameless 
and open debauchery—which obliterates the 
very notion of truth, by giving the chief re- 
wards to these who most recklessly violate 
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€ven the sanctity of an oath—which sets up 
Conscience for sale, and knocks it down to 
the highest bidder—which, in fact, is a moral 
pestilence, tainting the very air we breathe 
and poisoning the pure sources of all honesty 
and worth. Let those who are so fond of 
what is English tell us if this foul catalogue 
of crimes be not a brief but accurate sum- 
mary of the precious deeds done at an Eng- 
lish election. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
TO 





At the famous Daguerreotype aft, 
Sweet girl I must own thou art clever; 
For with one sunny glance on my heart, 
Thou hast painted thy image for ever. 


De l’art de Daguerre fameux, 
Chere fille, je te rends lhommage, 
Par un seul rayon, de tes yeux, 


Tu a peint, sur mon ceeur, ton image. 


Dell’ arte foto-graphica l’onore, 
Sia il tuo, chi con sguardo lucente, 
La tua immagine risplendente 

Hai dipinto, per sempre, sul mio core! 


M. J. B. 


From the London Examiner, 
THE NON-INTRUSIONISTS. 


Ir is a matter highly satisfactory to the 
extent of its importance, that the task of 
knocking the Church of Scotland on the head 
should have fallen on the Tory party, and 
that the clergy should be thus repaid for the 
zeal with which they struggled against every 
project of reform, and attacked every mea- 
sure of religious liberality, by the men for 
whose elevation to power they sacrificed the 
eause of their flocks, forgot the Christian vir- 
tue of charity, and forfeited the respect due 
to their profession. ‘The despotic party 
gladly accepted the services of the clergy 
in hunting down ifs enemies; but the chase 
is over, and it must have the lion’s share of 
the spoil. Prodigious was the mistake made 
by the Church when it thought that its ser- 
vices in aid of temporal Toryism would be 
rewarded by a special gift of spiritual ‘Tory- 
ism for its own use. ‘The document, in 
which Sir James Graham has told the Non- 
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Intrusionists that they have nothing to hope 
for, has received great praise as an able ex- 
position of the principle, that a Church pos- 
sessed of uncontrolled power to adjudicate 
in its own matters, and to decide what comes 
within its own peculiar province, is inconsis- 
tent with civil liberty. ‘The document, no 
doubt, is an able one; but the whole merit 
of the exposition does not lie with the per- 
son, whoever he may be, who drew it up. 
Its views are founded on the explanations 
attached to Lord Cuninghame’s judgments, 
and the other judicial proceedings; and on 
the views of the Scottish Liberal press, which, 
overlooking the secondary question of patron- 
age (the real stumbling block with the Tories) 
contemplated the movement as a struggle for 
spiritual power, in which the Liberals could 
not join, though the purpose for which the 
power was demanded might be a good one. 
And now what will the Church do? Will 
these clergymen, who have said they will 
leave the Church if their demands be not 
conceded to, actually do as they have threat- 
ened? It is much doubted; and it is in the 
meantime surely not uncharitable to decline 
awarding the honours of martyrdom until its 
pains have been encountered, It is quite 
true that the men are standing shivering on 
the brink, but they must be under water be- 
fore they can get credit for having made the 
plunge. It must be admitted, however, that 
in the way of bullying, the threat to march 
off in a body and leave some hundreds of 
churches without pastors, was a bold and de- 
cided thing; but Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham knew something of the world, 
and to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, 
they were ‘not to be done.”” We shall take 
the liberty of clothing ourselves with their 
worldly wisdom for the moment. We be- 
lieve that such a thing as the threatened 
mutiny is an event which a Tory Govern- 
ment would have made some effort to avert; 
and we take the absence of any such effort 
as a hint from the knowing ones, that the 
affair is not likely to ‘* come off”? after all. 
Surely these Churchmen, not always slow 
at coming to conclusions, are extremely hard 
to be convinced that nobody will accede to 
their demands. ‘They say that the moment 
they are assured that they are not to have 
their way within the Establishment, then 
they are to go out of it; but it seems that 
they will not be convinced on the subject by 
ordinary human evidence. Lord Melbourne 


refused to do anything for them. Sir James 
Graham refuses to do anything for them, and 
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bids them go about their business for a par- 
cel of incendiaries and mischief-makers; but 
still they are not convinced, and we presume 
they never will be so, until they get a special 
revelation. Meanwhile, the thing of all others 
most provoking is, that no one will dance to 
their piping. ‘The ery still is, ‘‘ We are 
going, we are going, we are going: public 
of Scotland, publie of England, do you not 
see that we are going?”” But the public is 
mighty indifferent, consisting partly of peo- 
ple who, though they hear the ‘+ Going, go- 
ing,” won’t believe in the ‘* Gone’’ till the 
hammer is down: and partly of people who 
do not care whether they go or not. Indeed 
it is an inexpressibly provoking thing, but it 
is true, that nobody will hold out a hand to 
stop them from committing the dreadful deed. 
The public are as indifferent as Mr. Snod- 
grass was to Mr. Winkle’s duel: 


‘¢ « Snodgrass,’ he said suddenly, ‘do nol 
let me be baulked in this matter. Do not 
give information to the local authorities. Do 
not obtain the assistance of several peace 
officers, to take either me or Dr. Slammer of 
the 97th regiment, at present quartered at 
Chatham barracks, and thus prevent this 
duel, I say do not.” Mr. Snodgrass seized 
his friend’s hand warmly as he enthusiasti- 
eally said, *‘ Not for worlds.’ 

‘*A thrill passed through Mr. Winkle’s 
frame at the conviction that he had nothing 
to hope from his friend’s fears, and that he 
was destined to become an animated target, 
rushed forcibly upon him.” 


A good many are even disposed to say 
with Lady Macbeth, ‘Stand not upon the 
order of your going, but go at once;’’ and 
such is the perversity of human nature, that, 
like the audience at a protracted play, not a 
few are impatient for the winding up of the 
plot, and are angry with the actors for delay- 
ing it. ‘This apathy of the public, and wil- 
ling consent of the government, are called 
very cruel. ‘The persons who have so cla- 
morously stated their resolution to commit 
martyrdom are indignant at the freedom given 
to them to fulfil their threat. On a stormy 
day, in a fishing village in the north of Scot- 
land, a fisherman’s wife, whose husband was 
at sea, ran screaming forth from a whiskey 
shop, protesting that, if anybody would give 
her a knife she would cut her throat, by rea- 
son of her fears for the life of her beloved 
spouse. A passer-by, of accommodating 
principles, hereupon drew from his pocket a 
clasped knife, and handed it to her, saying, 





‘‘ Here, my good woman, I should be sorry 
to refuse you so small a favour.” On this 
the candidate for connubial martyrdom, cast- 
ing a fiendish glance at him, and clenching 
her fists, cried out, louder than ever, ** Oh, 
ye cruel monster, to gie a woman that’s be- 
side hersell a knife to cut her ain throat wi’.”’ 
The Church has got the knife to cut its throat 
with, and its gratitude for the favour is of the 
same caste. 

If the threatened secession should take 
place, the public will doubtless extend to 
those who have been duped by the unscrupu- 
lous leaders of the movement compassion for 
their self-assumed privations, mixed with that 
respect which self-sacrifice even in a foolish 
cause justly awakens. ‘Io the central agi- 
tators, who will engross all the glory of the 
martyrdom, there will be few of its penalties ; 
but these may be severely visited on the pa- 
tient, unobtrusive pastors of retired districts, 
who will be dragged by their own reckless 
leaders out of the arena of their useful la- 
bours. ‘The sort of Church extension which 
will be created by the existing parish clergy 
establishing dissenting chapels is not pre- 
cisely the kind for which Dr. Chalmers la- 
boured eight years ago. Many of the pa- 
rishes are miserably poor, and they will not 
be able, if they should happen to be willing, 
to do much for the support of their seceding 
clergy. If the threat be consummated, doubt- 
less there will be considerable sympathy with 
such sufferers; but there is no occasion for 
giving way to the Christian and charitable 
fears of the Non-Intrusion newspapers, of 
which one predicts a revolution, while ano- 
ther asks if we may not look for the desert- 
ed churches being burned by the indignant 
people. 

The decision pronounced by the Court of 
Session in the Stewarton case is another se- 
vere blow. Its principle is this: the Church 
had been in the practice of increasing the 
members of its courts at will by erecting pa- 
rishes quoad sacra, and giving the clergy- 
men attached to them the privileges of paro- 
chial ministers. ‘The Court has found that 
the Church does not possess this power, and 
that the constitution of its courts has conse- 
quently been vitiated. So is an Established 
Church bound down to the will of the State. 
While the Church of Scotland lay in prudent 
quietness, no one cared to dispute its high- 
flown claims to independence; but when it 
makes such salutations as it has lately been 
performing, it finds that it has to dance in 
fetters. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine for March. 
JUDAS; A TRAGIC MYSTERY.* 


Were we to search back through the van- 
ished ages of the world’s literature, from the 
great father of English epic to the minstrel] 
king of Salem, we would find that divine 
subjects and sacred events have been ever 
considered as within the legitimate province 
and the favourite theme of the poet. But the 
hymn, or the prayer, or—as imagination 
took a freer range—the epic bounded the 
flight of the sacred bard during many a cy- 
cle—and yet such (we dare affirm) were not 
the true bounds of the realm of holy song. 
In the re-production of all great and moving 
passages of human life or human history—in 
re-painting on the field of imagination all 
those sensations of the sublime, the preter- 
natural, the adorable, and the tender, in hues 
which have the nearest approximation in 
vividness and power to the colour and body 
of the original, we maintain that the drama- 
tic form is the most effective of all media; 
and as it is the most perfect form of literary 
re-production, so it is, after all, in reality the 
ultimate standard to which the mind refers 
all composition, and by which it measures its 
excellence and effect. ‘This a few words will 
prove. ‘The epic or narrative style is excel- 
lent and effective exactly in the degree in 
which it produces in the mind and imagina- 
tion a present picture of the characters and 
events in action as they were at the time 
which the chronicler refers to; in other 
words, dramatises its subject; for it is the 
nature of all narrative, as it sinks in the mind, 
to re-produce itself in the imagination in the 
form of drama. ‘This proposition, though it 
may appear novel in its enunciation, will re- 
ceive the ready assent of all who are in the 
habit of making their own thoughts and feel- 
ing the subject of contemplation; and it is 
somewhat singular that while in the history 
of literature the epic or narrative has preced- 
ed certainly, if it have not given birth to the 
dramatic; in the process in the mind of the 
poet that order is inverted; there the drama- 
tic is the parent of the epic, and the latter is 
effective exactly in proportion as the former 
has been in vigorous action and high power 
in the mind during composition. And thus 
it happens that the last and highest point of 
literary achievement is the re-production of 
things in their most natural and original form. 


~ * Judas; a Tragic Mystery. By Digby P. 
Starkey, A. M. 8vo. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. 
and Co. Longman and Co., London. 1843. 
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‘T'wo sister arts present a striking analogy 
to what we have just advanced. Painting is 
dramatic, and her highest praise is to be a 
simulator, and, in the presence of the cheat- 
ed spectator, to steal for the time the name 
and guise of Nature. Music is epic, and 
looks not so much up to nature, as back to 
memory. ‘The former has the homage of 
all; a thousand dull ears refuse to bow before 
the latter; this is indeed the elder sister, but 
that is the mightier magician—for she evokes 
the past to relieve in substance before our 
eyes, while music but brings back upon our 
senses the dim shadowy visions of departed 
things, with the feeling that they are depart- 
ed for ever. 

When the power and superiority of the 
dramatic style had at length been fully ap- 
preciated, it would have been wonderful in- 
deed if the sacred poet should have alone 
refused its aid. That its adaptation to sacred 
subjects was so tardy as it has been, is attri- 
butable certainly not to its unfitness, but to 
the rigidity of puritanical principles, whose 
freezing influence was most intensely felt at 
the very period when the poetic spirit was 
making its most memorable and mightiest 
efforts in England. ‘The Puritan, his prin- 
ciples, and his influence have happily long 
since passed away; and after many strug- 
gles, the fitness of the dramatic form, as a 
most poetic and powerful vehicle for sacred 
subjects, has been triumphantly proved in 
the pure and classical compositions of Mil- 
man. 

Whence is it, however, that, since the 
right has been fully established, that so few 
have availed themselves of the great and 
unquestionable advantages it affords. ‘That 
while late years have produced many emi- 
nently successful dramatists in the walks of 
profane literature—Knowles, and Bulwer, 
and ‘Talfourd—-no one has been found with 
the genius or daring to give the world a reli- 
gious drama. It may be that the poetic spi- 
rit is too stagnant to rouse herself to any 
great effort, it may be she is too long accus- 
tomed to tread the beaten track of imita- 
tion to dare any thing ifi a style which is 
again becoming antiquated. It is not that 
the times are unsuited to its exhibition: 
quite the contrary. We could readily prove, 
if need were, that perhaps at no period since 
the Reformation was the general tone of feel- 
ing with regard to religious subjects more 
favourable to the grand, the picturesque, the 
poetical in religion. But be the cause what 
it may be, we think this feeling is peculiarly 
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favourable to the appearance of a work such 
as Mr. Starkey’s; while in saying so, it is 
fit to assure the reader of a fact which we 
deem no small merit in his poem, and praise 
to himself, that, be his private views what 
they may, no one can discover in his work 
any bias or bearing towards any sect, body, 
party, or clique. ‘The important and won- 
derful events which laid the foundation of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth are given in their 
apostolic purity, and there is not, we insist, 
a Christian living who might not, on perusal 
of the book, lay it down and say—There is 
nothing here contrary to the Bible. 

‘The title of the mystery, ‘‘ Judas,”’ at 
once suggests a theme startling, original, and 
bold—yet perilous in the extreme; and he 
who dares to pursue it would need an eye 
bright and steady, to look undazzled on the 
light of holy things--keen, sharp, and far- 
seeing, to pierce the gloom of mystery, 


“The shadows of regions unknown,” 


the deep recesses of thoughts and feelings 
unutterable, and a wing strong and untiring, 
to sustain him in his flight through the wide 
realms of creation. All this Mr. Starkey 
has felt; he cannot at all events plead the 
excuse of Phaeton—-he knew the peril of his 
course. 

We shall best afford to our readers an ade- 
quate idea of the book before us, and accord 
to its author the best measure of justice that 
the necessarily circumscribed limits of peri- 
odical criticism permit, by giving a brief out- 
line of the drama. The scene, we need 
searcely say, is laid in Jerusalem and some 
of its ever-memorable suburbs; the time 
ranging from the day preceding to that fol- 
lowing the crucifixion; the characters, with 
the exception of Chavah and a few others, 
which the effective conduct of the drama 
requires, are those which holy writ associ- 
ates with that most awful and surpassing 
scene of the world’s history. But from 
amongst them one is absent; and most judi- 
ciously has the dramatist shrunk from a task 
to which even the genius and skill of Milton 
were found unequal. Rightly has he declined 
to exhibit one whose hallowed portraiture his 
own Holy Spirit alone endowed human pen 
with the power to delineate; a portraiture so 
sublimely simple, yet so unapproachably sa- 
ered in the outlines which, in his transit 
through the world during his incarnated ex- 
istence, it has been permitted us to contem- 
plate, that no mortal limner should dare to 
fill in the colouring. 

35* 





But short of this Mr. Starkey has dared, 
and dared successfully. Fresh from the pre- 
sence of some manifestation of divinity—the 
miraculous power, the equally miraculous 
endurance—-the adoring, the wondering, the 
scofling witnesses of the event come forward 
to relate it according to their own several 
impressions; and, like the light that shone 
on the brow of the prophet, the proximity, 
without the presence of a divine actor, gives 
an intensity and truthfulness to the whole 
drama which cannot be easily surpassed. 

Chavah, the beautiful mistress of Omri, 
one of the chiefs of the Sanhedrim, a crea- 
ture in whose ruined soul some sparks of the 
bright affections of a purer nature still smoul- 
der, is introduced in the second scene of the 
first act, to bear a prominent part in pro- 
ducing the treachery of Judas; and of this 
innovation, perhaps the most perilous experi- 
ment of the whole work, we shall have some- 
what to say hereafter. In the palace of her 
lord she successively confers with certain 
scribes, and elders, and undertakes, for costly 
gifts to sway Omri in his place in the coun- 
cil; as the last of these retires Omri himself 
appears, and charges her with encouraging 
the followers of the notorious and now formi- 
dable Jesus. She admits that Judas— 

A poor and puny satellite, 

One of the twelve which make this Rabbi’s state 
Like mimic Lictors— 

has, indeed, some once or twice been in the 
hall, but denies that she has given credence 
to his tales of Christ. This but strengthens 
Omri’s suspicions, and he proposes a test to 
try her sincerity—induce the slave to betray 
his master. She hesitates, but promises at 
length, under the influence of Omri’s threats ; 
while the complicated plots in which she is 
already involved, convince her she must 
effect the object at any price. 

In the second act the wretched hero of 
the mystery, Judas, appears, under the influ- 
ence of feelings which soon become evident, 
for mean and miserable as he is, he can 
claim no immunity from the passion that 
touches all human hearts. He loves: gro- 
velling, hopeless, fearful, and vague though 
his sensations be, still it is love; and as he 
stealthily haunts the purlieus of the beautiful 
Chavah’s dwelling, he exhibits in soliloquy 
the strange and terrible conflict which love 
and avarice wage in a mean and timid na- 
ture. He has brought a costly present to his 
mistress with what hopes he wells knows 
not. She comes, and he tenders it with cau- 
tion and consummate skill: she feels her 
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way, and at length, deeming him sufficiently 

excited, she proposes her object—the be- 

trayal of his Lord. The crime strikes him 

at once in all its enormity. He is stunned 

and silent: 

Well—comprehend’st thou? What? art silent 
still? 


O heavens! he reels, as if a thunder-bolt 
Smote on his brow! 


Jupas (after a pause.) 


It was a monstrous thought— 

But—lI did fancy that a serpent stole 

Into my bosom, with a whispering hiss— 

* Thou shalt not surely die!” 
But he must be stimulated, his horror and 
fear must be swept away before the flood of 
some mighty passion, and his temptress 
holds out less vaguely the exciting hopes of 
her future favour. ‘The temptation is irre- 
sistible. She triumphs as he exclaims in a 
transport— 

JUDAS. 

Oh, oh, too much—What would’st thou have me do? 


CHAVAH. 


Show to the priests his nightly hiding-place; 
Point to the guards his person: nothing more. 
And yet the combined influence of love, ava- 
rice, and ambition have not undisputed sway 
over the traitor’s heart, there is a fearful con- 
flict between them and his terror, the sense 
of his baseness, ingratitude, and the enormity 
of his treason, that sways him to and fro, till 
his resolution staggers beneath the trial. We 
would gladly give, if space permitted, the 
striking soliloquy in which these varied feel- 
ings are exhibited; we must be satisfied with 
saying, that in it the author has ingeniously 
put forward some of the less common though 
plausible views of the motives and objects of 
the traitor, which he has subsequently most 
fully discussed in his notes. But to resume. 
The council of the Sanhedrim proceed, at 
the instigation of Omri, to plan the destruc- 
tion of Christ. Nicodemus, in whose heart 
still dwell the words of him he sought in the 
darkness of night, alone interposes to save 
him, and while he dares not openly to avow 
his feelings towards Christ, he is forced 
covertly to seek his ends by directing the 
attention of the council to weighter matters, 
and affecting to exhibit Jesus as a harmless 
enthusiast. His stratagem avails so far as to 
postpone the matter for future deliberation. 
The council is dissolved, and Nicodemus 
remains in deep meditation behind: at length 
he draws near a window, whence he beholds, 
in the light of the evening, the valley of Je- 





hoshaphat, the brook of Kedron, the mount 
of Olives, and the Dead Sea, dimly discover- 
able in the distance. The picture is a fine 
one, drawn with the masterly hand of a pain- 
ter, and in colours of solemn gloom, that 
most artfully prepare us for the scene that 
follows. For insensibly the night has deep- 
ened down on the musings of the ‘ Master 
of Israel,’’ and his prayer of sorrow and des- 
pondency, is answered by the faint harmo- 
nious voice of a comforting spirit, uttering 
from the volume of the law, the dubious but 
encouraging words of prophecy. The effect, 
when taken in connection with all the solemn 
accessories of the moment, is startlingly dra- 
matic. 

In the third act, Judas is brought before 
the Sanhedrim. He makes large demands, 
which are indignantly refused. The price 
of blood is at length fixed, and the plan and 
time of betrayal concerted; when, lo! the 
city rings with the fame of another miracle 
wrought by the Saviour. 


So miserably blind a poor old man! 
His face had gathered round each shrunken ball, 
As if to shut from man and from himself 


The hopeless lack of blessed speculation 





is restored to sight by the finger of the Om- 
nipotent. In the midst of the recital the sub- 
ject of the miracle enters, giving vent to his 
overcharged feelings. As he concludes he 
calls on his absent daughter. 


But oh, fetch home within these straining arms 
The visible form of those—of her—my own! 
Where is the sight should greet and mect me first ? 
Where is that eye should kindle mine to light? 
Chavah—my daughter Chavah ! 
Cuavan rushes in, and throws herself on the 
ground before him. 


CHAVAH. 
At thy feet! 


OLD MAN, 

Another miracle! She, she again, 

Whom I had deemed long gathered to her sires, 
Restored to me with day! Miriam! my wife! 
My loved and lost 





CHAVAH. 


O father, ’tis thy child— 
Thy daughter Chavah! 


OLD MAN. 

Stay can it be dream? 
Sight! thou’rt perplexing as was blindness once! 
Chavah—my Miriam 








She inquires who has wrought the mira- 
cle, and as he describes, she at once sus- 
pects, and starting up, cries— 
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CHAVAH (starting up.) 


What, father! dost thou dare to say that he— 
The Nazarene 





OLD MAN. 


Ay, is the Curist or Gop! 
(She falls senseless.) 
Chavah!'my Chavah! ’T was too much of joy, 
My child! to bear at once. Assist her, friends! 
(They carry her out.— The scene closes.) 


On the roof of her father’s house, which 
rests on the wall of the town, and overhangs 
a deep precipice beneath, sits the now mise- 
rable and conscience-stricken Chavah. It 
is night, and her out-wearied father sleeps 
tranquilly, with his head resting on her 
knees, as she gloomily meditates on the 
death she knows is fast approaching. We | 
know not if we have ever seen any thing 
more strikingly faithful, yet deeply illustra- 
tive of the intensity of human feeling, than | 
that short meditation, exemplifying, as it) 
does, a profound phenomenon of our intel- 
lectual being, when under some strong pres- 
sure the soul is forced into past life, with the 
undefined consciousness that it is the type 
of the present. Her musings are at length 
interrupted ; the sound of feet is heard ; her 
heart tells her the terrible scene that awaits 
her. 

But, hist ! 

There’s some one on the stair. Perhaps the news 
What hath befal’n—the tale of ruffian force— 
Gross merriment! The fatal end avowed !— 

A drop of water! Oh! I scarce have force 
To raise it to my lips. My swimming eyes 
Fill with false moonlight. Oh, alas! I faint 
My father, rest thee on the marble here 
*Tis nearer—oh, support 











supas (rushing in.) 
Yes, Chavah, yes— 
Here are my arms! 
CHAVAH, 


Demon, keep clear of me! 
Is the deed done? 


JUDAS. 


Ay! or I had not dared 
To touch thy garment’s hem. Take all the price 
That it produced—’tis yours. 


CHAVAH, 
Father, awake! 
My sire, look up! Almighty God, look down! 
Before ye both, the things that I adore 
In earth and heaven the most, I charge yon man 
With that would crush a monarch into dust, 
And make an angel carrion. 


JUDAS. 
Do I hear 
Thy words aright, or are thy o’erstrung nerves 
Strained up to madness, or doth my wrought brain 





Plant hideous phantasies in horrid sport 
On reason’s judgment-seat. 


Chavah turns from Judas to her wonder- 
ing father, and briefly relates all that has 
befallen her since she left him——her inter- 
course with Omri, and her inducing Judas 
to betray his master. The old man admon- 
ishes him to seek forgiveness— 


Sinner! go seek him out 
Who made me whole 





CHAVAH. 


Hush! he hath sought him, father ! 


FATHER. 
Nay, then, forgive him, Chavah, as, be sure, 


He must have done, who ne’er beheld in vain 
The suppliant at his feet. 


CHAVAH. 


But how, bethink thee, 
Would he behold the murderer at his throat ? 


FATHER. 
The murderer? 


CHAVAH. 
Ay! of the Curist or Gop! 


The shock is too terrible for the old man, 
he dies, and Judas maddened with despair 
and passion, addresses the daughter— 


JUDAS. 

Chavah—(a pause)—Chavah—I’ve come to thee for 
payment 

For a commission done. I must be paid. 

Chavah—suborner of the needful act 

Thy priests and elders won on me to do, 

*T was for a certain price agreed betwixt us 

That act was done. Chavah—I must BE PAID. 

By Him who dwells betwixt the cherubim, 

That all-observant Spirit whom we feel 

Wrapping the night-biast like a net around us, 

To catch our faintest whispers, I will have 

My payment in the full. Something I’ve done 

Hath cost me dear, and—-nay, my beauteous 
Chavah, 

I talk too darkly, when a smile should sit 

Upon the lips of both.— 


CHAVAH. 


Thou see’st this thing. 
Stretched on the stone ? 


JUDAS. 


Nay, lovely Chavah, now 
No time for fruitless griefs. 


CHAVAH. 


This heap of dust 
Was once my father. 


JUDAS. 


But he’s now in heaven, 
And I am here. 
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CHAVAH. 


But then his dust too’s here. 
*Tis not beseeming. Lo, how deep descends 
The escarpment from this terrace, and below 
Far in the shade the rushing of a brook 
Rolls through the midnight. Bear him to the edge. 
There—leave him now—thou hast a conscience 

still. 
It is but dust, and if ’tis torn and bruised 
From rock to bough, in tumbling from this height, 
Why—Ae will have no sentiment of woe, 
Smiling in paradise. My father! first 
My memory in thy arms took consciousness : 
In thy arms let it cease. Come with me! 
(She clasps her father’s body, and springs with it 
down the abyss.) 
jupas (looks over.) 
Chavah ! 

The fourth act commences with a spirit- 
chant, which warns Pilate’s wife in her sleep 
at the dawn of the next morning of the fear- 
ful events that are approaching. ‘The scene 
changes to the Pretorium, where the coarse 
carousing of the Roman soldiers is made sub- 
servient to a description of some of the ago- 
nies endured by the Saviour that night. 

We are led once more to the Sanhedrim, 
where the successful schemes of the council, 
receiving at that moment their accomplish- 
ment in the execution of Christ, give a tone 
of exultation to their debate; when lo! the 
High Priest draws attention to the gloom that 
unaccountably increases as the day advances, 
and at length the portents gather awfully 
around,—thunder and darkness, and earth- 
quake shaking the foundations of the build- 
ings and the hearts of the councillors. The 
graves yield up their tenants, and through the 
darkness pass the forms of men in grave- 
clothes looking ghastly at the affrighted 
priests. ‘The traitor rushes in and flings the 
money at the feet of the horrified conclave; 
they repel him with loathing and horror, and 
the traitor, after denouncing them and him- 
self, and imprecating curses upon all, flies 
forth from the eyes of men. 

The fourth act closes with a prayer of St. 
John’s, to which we must accord our highest 
praise. There is a glow of rich colouring, 
and poetic inspiration about it well suited to 
the great apocalyptic prophet, and a polish 
and fervour that make it worthy to be placed 
beside the happiest attempts of Milman in the 
same style. Let the reader judge from a 
portion :— 

By death’s sure hope—and by this dreadful scene, 
The vestibule to glory, which had been 

Less glorious but for sorrow’s gloomy porch, 
Through which I press by faith’s half-failing torch, 
Discerning dimly, as the past retires, 





Which light the future with a mystic gleam 
Of splendour, and from thence 
Rush on my ravished sense, 
Gilding, with immortality’s own beam, 
A dim, apocalyptic dream— 
Hear, O Jehovah—hear! 

In the fifth act Barabbas is followed to a 
mean house by Omri, (who has discovered 
the death of Chavah,) and engaged by him 
to assassinate Judas. As the Pharisee goes, 
the traitor himself enters, and invites the rob- 
ber to describe the scene of Christ’s suffer- 
ings. Barabbas relates all, while Judas lis- 
tens in silence. At length the former lifis 
the wine cup to drink to the health of the 
man (unknown to him) who betrayed Christ, 
and ere he can withdraw his hand, Judas 
stabs him. Meantime, Peter that night as- 
sails the door of the high priest’s palace, and 
in an agony of remorse, awakened by the 
look of Jesus at his denial, offers to deliver 
himself up. He is thrust out by the guards, 
and determines to spend the night prostrate 
at the foot of the cross. 

Here, too, Judas has decided that the act 
of suicide should be committed; and here he 
arrives at night in the midst of storm and 
tempest, which however is calm and light in 
comparison with that which is within his 
heart. Deep, burning, and fearful are his 
communings with his own soul, which the 
intensity of suffering and the approach of 
death have, to some degree, enlarged and ex- 
alted. At length he reaches Calvary, where 
the distant sound of the paschal hymn floats 
to his ears. 

This brings a thought of earth back into 
his mind, till he is accosted by a demoniae, 
who warns him of the approaching resurrec- 
tion in terms which, though he does not com- 
prehend, goad him to fury. He threatens to 
exorcise the demon with that name of power 
which has so often been obeyed. ‘The de- 
mon defies him to pronounce it—the misera- 
ble man remembers his treason and dares 
not, but, pointing to the cross, the demo- 
niac flies away shrieking. As he is about to 
lay violent hands on himself, a cloud of mist 
rising from beneath, peopled with the spirit- 
life of hell, spreads around him; he is wrapt 
from mortal sight, and within that phantom 
veil is enacted that terrific scene which Dr. 
Lightfoot informs us, is traditionally believed 
to have been the closing one in the life of 
Judas. In wild chants and alternating cho- 
ruses, the fiends obscurely picture forth the 
gloom and torments of hell, and thus proceed 
to remove from his eyes the film of earthly 





Ten thousand sapphire fires, 


prejudices :— 
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A SINGLE VoIcE (chanting.) 


Hitherto thou’st thought 
The childish thunders of those empty words, 
Which hedge Gehenna round with flames and 
swords, 

Till mortals fly it, as their parents fled 
That home wherein first innocence was bred, 

All with plain meaning fraught. 

Now learn 
That man is far too sensually framed, 
Too have the things of spirits rightly named. 
Go! turn, 

And look on the noon-day sun again— 
*Tis a blaze to the tribes of mortal men: 
Approach it! ’tis only a world like thine, 
That a word, as with thee, first ordained to shine. 
He is of fire beheld from hence: 
But the nearer view of a clearer sense, 

Disperses the gleams 

And the region beams 
Alone with the light of magnificence. 


They then announce that the deepest mys- | 
teries of infernal lore are reserved for the time | 
when the soul and body, dissevered at the 
moment of death, are reunited in the regions 
of eternal woe— 


A VOICE (chanting.) 
The spirit cometh first, wrapt *twixt our wings, 
Adown the causeway steep, 
That shelveth towards the silent shadowy deep, 
The grave of things. 
The body followeth—through air, and earth, 
And the grim changes to corruption’s birth, 
To elements, 
From whence we gather the dispersed form, 
Disgorged from the worm, 
Or shed from herbs, or filteved down through rents, 
In poisonous sediments, 
And wed the substance of the wandering sprite, 
’Neath Death’s congenial night, 
Uniting self unto itself again ; 
Whence, re-incarnate of the race of Cain, 
And gifted from a second natal hour, 
O’er all thy passions with a boundless power 
Thou wilt begin the chase 
After earth’s feeble race, 
And swell the cry of hell’s infernal pack 
With sure untiring foot upon man’s track, 
Till, soul, by soul, they sink 
Dead, on Lite’s dizzy brink. 


The spirits are about to slay the traitor, 
who is roused to a fierce resistance, and as a 
living man, defies the troop of shadows, and 
appeals to the archfiend himself—to Satan, 
Amidst increasing darkness, lightning, and 
thunder, the master-fiend approaches. In 
words of fearful import he shadows forth his 
doom, but ere its consummation he disabuses 
his mind from the horrors of the sensible 
hell, which the lying demons have already 
depicted. Judas asks if he is true? The re- 
ply is forcible and fearful. By the simili- 





tude of the snake who lies coiled in the grass 


till he springs on the browsing beast, to crush 
and devour him, Satan explains that he, too, 
is lying and deceptious till the prey is seized, 
but then frue, for deceit is useless: and, in- 
deed, in the scene that follows, Mr. Starkey 
has finely conceived, and very ably executed, 
this idea, and makes Satan most fitly an- 
nounce those divine and eternal truths which 
the devils believe while they tremble—truths 
which, as a wise being, were within his 
knowledge, and as a malignant one, his ob- 
ject to tell, as the knowledge of them would, 
through all eternity, be the most intense ag- 
gravation to the miseries of his victim. We 
give the whole of this magnificent passage— 


SATAN. 


And so—give ear. 
Thou’st heard these demons dirging on the note 
Of pains, racks, fires, and torture—till they saw 
More must be told—and then they changed their 

chant 

To foul employments, lust, ire, pride, and hate, 
And forced rebellion to a power supreme. 
Thou hast appealed to Satan—he is come. 
Now hear of hell from hell’s own Sovereign. 
Hearken—give ear—’tis fable—cheat—a lie— 
Tuere ts No Hett!—ha! ha! thou seem’st amazed. 
I would not have thee whisper it for worlds 
There—in Jerusalem—lest they give o’er 
Their hot pursuit of it. But hearken yet— 
I'll tell thee what is hell—thy mind, thy mind, 
No more by clouds of prejudice obscured, 
But opened to discern the real truth 
Of all that thou hast never learned before. 
The majesty of virtue, and the rank 
Of him from whom it flows, the Almighty source 
Of it and happiness; the power of love, 
The privilege of prayer, the bliss of praise ; 
The vastness of creation, and the scope 
Of God’s all-seeing eye, which shines amongst 
His beings, as the sun upon the flowers, 
Source of their being and their beauty too; 
And by that knowledge doomed itself to know 
Alone unlighted by the all-gladdening ray. 
—Ill tell thee what is hell—thy secret soul, 
Immortal, conscious, vigilant, intense, 
Quivering with life, and impotent to stand 
Inactive in a fervent universe, 
Wherein undying labour is the meed 
Conditioned unto all; and to observe 
That soul, by the still-conscious mind informed, 
Slow drifting on the eternal course of things, 
Down that dark stream, o’er which the arch of death 
Bends and obliterates the face of God. 
—I’ll tell thee what is hell—to own, and teach, 
As I do now, great truths, when nought avails 
Instruction or confession, but to add 
Honours to the Omnipotent, and write 
With conscious hand the sentence of our crime 
Above the portal of our punishment ; 
And thus be wrung by that tremendous Power 
That bends all beings to his sovereign will, ; 
To swell heaven’s anthem, and repeat His praise 
In deep responses to the cherubim ; 
And for the hated homage yet be paid 
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With deeper bale, as they with brighter bliss. 
—I’ll tell thee what is hell—thy memory, 

Still mountained up with records of the past, 
Heap over heap, all accents and all forms, 
Telling the tale of joy and innocence, 

And hope, and peace, and love ; recording too, 
With stern fidelity, the thousand wrongs 
Worked upon weakness and defencelessness ; 

The blest occasions trifled o’er, or spurned ; 

All that hath been, that ought not to have been, 
That might have been so different, that now 
Cannot but be irrevocably past! 

—I’ll tell thee what is hell—thy gangrened heart, 
Stripped of its self-worn mask, and spread at last 
Bare in its horrible anatomy 

Before thine uwn excruciated gaze. 

—TI°ll tell thee wh-t is hell—to be adjudged 

To look, too late, into a mystery 

So near to thee that it was all but touched, 

Nay, was, by thy right hand; a scheme that all 
The nations panted for from that first day 

I drove thy parents from their rest, till now 

That ’tis complete at last: a work the hosts 

Of heaven watched by and wondered; nor conceived, 
Till, part by part wrought out, it stood a thing 
To fall before and worship. *T was this plan 

I, too, mistook, like thee, till the curse grew 
Lasting as Him who launched it. Thou hast stood 
In this work’s light, and drawn the eyes of men 
From the two tombs, of prophecy, before, 

And history, after, on thy hueless form, 

Till in the blaze it quivers; and this act— 
Judas, come close, I’|l whisper in thine ear— 
This act of blood thine hand hath wrought—whcereby 
I come to claim thee—this it is, secures 

The hope of all men by thy sole despair. 
Tuis—ruis is hell, to see the work of God 
Achieved for others, by the very deed 

That damns thyself for ever. Ha! I see 
Thou’rt moved at last; and I half feel the hate 
That is my mood, relaxing to a sense 

Of grim complacency.—Poor wretch! thy hair 
Bristles in stiffening dread; and as I touch 
Thy brow, ’tis clammy with the sweat of death 








JUDAS. 
Oh, agony! that touch—yet, yet an hour! 


In the midst of wild laughter of demons, 
which drown the cries of the wretched Judas, 
he is whirled aloft, and then cast expiring to 
the earth. At this moment, the last verses 
of the sweet Paschal hymn, speaking of mer- 
cy and peace, come faintly on his ear, bring- 
ing with them thoughts less wild and despair- 
ing. ‘The recollection of one who would at 
this hour have succoured him comes to his 
mind, 


My mother—she’d have held 
A drop of water to my dying lips, 
In spite of all. ”Tis well that she is gone. 
Now I may cry aloud, where none can hear. 
I would have prayed to God, but Oh, if Christ 
Were near me now ! 











He dies. 


Such, then, in its mere outline, is the Judas 
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of Mr. Starkey. We have, indeed, not given 
the whole outline, and altogether omitted the 
minor yet very effective portions of the plot, 
and in our selections have made choice rather 
of those that explained the subject than such 
as we would have gladly put forward as illus- 
trating, in a special degree, the poetic power 
and genius of the author. In theme, style, 
and plot, it is original, bold, and startling ; 
and though we cannot say it is without its 
faults, yet we deem it one of the finest efforts 
of poetic genius that have for many years 
come before the public. Mr. Starkey in his 
conception of this great subject, as well as in 
the execution of it, has struck out for himself 
a path untrodden by others. Without the 
gorgeousness of Milman, there is all his dra- 
matic propriety, the same attention to the 
unities, with profounder views of man and 
mind, Without the savage misanthropy and 
gloomy moroseness which, like a thunder 
cloud, hang over the creation of Byron’s 
mysteries, there are passages, particularly in 
the last act, whose vigour and truth bring 
Cain and Manfred, strongly to our recollec- 
tion. The lyrical portions, though perhaps 
rather long, are singularly harmonious, and 
shape forth with fearful intensity, under the 
personification of feelings, what we may sup- . 
pose the thoughts and communings of such 
a being as the traitor with his own spirit. It 
is observable, that though professing to fol- 
low the tradition mentioned by Dr. Lightfoot, 
Mr. Starkey has not adopted his opinion 
that the devil entered bodily into the traitor. 
In this we think he was wise, for this ob- 
vious reason, it would have destroyed the 
identity of Judas, and exhibiting him under 
the influence of an irresistible extrinsic pow- 
er, would so far deprive him of free will, and 
destroy much of the interest in him which the 
drama is intended throughout to sustain. We 
have said, however, that the work is not 
without its faults; and the impartiality of 
criticism calls upon us to advert to them. 
And first, the character of the traitor is not 
developed with sufficient strength and promi- 
nence in the earlier parts of the tragedy, nor 
do we find our interests strongly attracted 
towards him till after the accomplishment of 
the treason, which, we may remark, is 
brought about too abruptly. Then, indeed, 


his whole nature is changed : he assumes an 
elevation of thought and language foreign to 
his former nature, and in the impassioned, 
desperate, and almost sublime traitor, we can 





scarcely recognize the mean, timid, and gro- 
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velling Judas, Ere we pronounce this a 
fault, let us remember that there is much to 
justify the change, besides the absolute ne- 
cessity for dramatic effect of exhibiting Judas 
in a more elevated position towards the close. 
The approach of death, and the events pre- 
ceding it, may naturally account for much 
of the effect. Let the author, however, speak 
for himself, 


“ Actions and events make characters. 
Qualities, the existence of which is unsus- 
pected, are developed by the progress of cir- 
cumstances. The timorous stag will assume 
the qualities of the lion, when he sees no re- 
treat from the fang of the hound; and the 
mind of an idiot must have been wrung by 
agony into action, beneath the mountain-pres- 
sure of such guilt as Judas’s.” 


There is, however, an innovation of a bold 
and original nature to which we promised 
our readers to revert, and which, we warn 
Mr. Starkey, will draw all eyes upon him: 
we mean the introduction of Chavah. To in- 
corporate in the history of an event, whose 
sacredness will scarce endure to be tampered 
with, an agent, and in no subordinate degree 
too, of whom that history makes no mention, 
is, we repeat it, a bold and perilous experi- 
ment. Ifa fair chasm be left for such a cre- 
ation without displacing a single fact of the 
sacred records—could the influences attri- 
buted to such an imaginary actor, have pos- 
sibly operated, and the catastrophe, humanly 
speaking, be such as it really was, then, no 
doubt the poet uses but his well-established 
license in availing himself of so potent an 
auxiliary. Has, then, such a chasm been 
left, which may be reverently filled up? Is 
there a spot in the sacred structure which a 
pious and discreet hand may restore, with a 
member imaginary, it is true, yet not out of 
keeping with that with which it is interjoined? 
We think there may be such in reality, and 
therefore is for the purposes of the poet. 
That avarice was a prominent vice in the 
character of the wretched Judas is unques- 
tionable. ‘That it was greater than his love 
for, or faith in, his master is evident. ‘That 
it was his master-passion may be true, but it 
is not established. And yet, with all this, it 
may well be that other impulses exercised 
their force to bring to maturity an amount 
and enormity of crime, which would appear 
to human reasoning to demand some more 
imperious solicitation than the bribe of a few 
coins of silver. Such being the case, the 





poet is justifiable in suggesting an impulse so 
powerful as that of love in producing the 
dark crime of treason. Admitting, then, the 
right so to do, the propriety of its exercise is 
a different and scarce less difficult question. 
On the one hand it is not to be denied—and 
we believe it to be the only danger attending 
any, even an otherwise successful attempt at 
such an innovation as that now under discus- 
sion—it is not to be denied that the primitive 
incidents of Christianity, like its fundamental 
doctrines, admit with jealousy accessorial 
aid: in the language of Dryden, 
“The mysteries which Christians must believe, 
Disdain such shifting pageants to receive ;”’ 

and so the suggestion of a motive which the 
mind has never been in the habit of contem- 
plating, as employed in the production of an 
event which has acquired the fixity and un- 
alterableness of a religious truth—may ope- 
rate in divesting the whole subject of that 
impress of reality which deepens down on 
the heart with such solemn and exquisite 
power. On the other hand, it is to be ob- 
served that the more the complicated and 
mysterious machinery of human action is ex- 
hibited in its full work and high power, the 
greater will be the dramatic effect produced, 
the deeper the interest excited;—while it 
should not be forgotten that few, if any, of 
the important events of life which fashion at 
once and for ever the destinies and charac- 
ters of men, are the effect of any single or 
master-passion, but are the resultant of many 
of them in combination. The anatomy of 
avarice—to cite an instance particularly in 
point—like that of the human body, exhibits, 
when submitted to more microscopic scru- 
tiny, a thousand undeveloped passions—love, 
sensuality, ambition—all, like the creatures 
within ourselves, drawing vitality from, and 
stimulating to action, that whereof they seem 
but an insentient portion; and, indeed, we 
may observe that of all human passions, the 
love of money—merely for itself, and not for 
the gratification of some ulterior object—is 
the least conceivable, and is only to be ac- 
counted for on the principle of a monomania. 
In this view of the case, then, the agency of 
love—even such a low and animal form of 
the passion as the Judas of Mr. Starkey could 
feel—is, we conceive, not improperly adopted 
as accessorial to, or even originating, the ulti- 
mate and admitted passion of avarice, which 
was the proximate cause of the treason. Let 
us, ere we dismiss the point, give the author 
himself a hearing. 
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“Jt is no light thing,” he says, “ to admit 
into the story of our Lord’s passion the inci- 
dents of guilt and crime as connected with 
woman, and to allow a drop of that blood, 
self-imprecated upon his betrayers and mur- 
derers, towest on the brow of a daughter of 
Eve; yet in going deep into nature, for the 
double purpose of examining the radical im- 
pulses of human action, and ascertaining the 
machinery which will give that action effec- 
tive power in the public estimation, that depth 
must be reached at last, in which the hearts 


of man and woman are intertwined in every 


crime as in every virtue, and held together 
by the mutual relationship which marks their 
derivation from a common stock. And the 
same deep scrutiny will show how vain would 
be the attempt to excite or sustain the inte- 
rest of a story in which the sex that lends its 
charm to our lightest, and sheds its colour- 
ing influence over our greatest actions, should 
be excluded from all participation. Such is 
the acknowledged power of woman’s weak- 
ness, such the despotism of her dependence, 
that the deed, of good or evil, uninstigated by 
her persuasive interference, I should expect 
to lose in the reader’s eye, its impelling mo- 
tive, and be held unaccountable and unnatu- 
ral. I confess that taking the analogy of 
man’s first great transgression for my argu- 
ment, and the experience of his whole history 
as its confirmation, I could see, in the pre- 
sent instance, no human power sufficiently 
mighty to effect that object, which in the 
silence of Scripture is here found accom- 
plished, save the single one—that charm that, 
gifted though it be with this two-fold efh- 
cacy, proves, to us who recognize it, in the 
vast majority of instances in which it ap- 
plies, so unspeakable and unquestionable a 
blessing.” 


One other defect we shall allude to—one 
which is less a wrong conception than a 
short-coming in the portraiture of a charac- 
ter, which is the inevitable result of the na- 
ture of that character itsel/—we mean the 
Virgin Mother, and the expression of her 
sensations in her lamentation over the sufler- 
ings and death of her Son. As her position 
was one which no other human being has 
been placed in, so it is impossible to realize 
her feelings, and we wonder less that Mr. 
Starkey has not completely mastered this 
subject, than that he has developed it so pow- 
erfully, and touched with so true a hand 
some of the sublimest chords of maternal 
emotion. 








To sum up, we pronounce “ Judas” to be 
a work of great merit; possessing poetic 
vigour, profound and philosophic views, and 
a power of stirring all the deeper sympathies 
and feelings of our nature. ‘To its execution 
the author has brought great erudition, most 
unwearied industry, and a profound sense of 
the sacredness of all holy things; but as it 
has evidently been the production of long and 
matured contemplation, so will it require 
careful and contemplative perusal to be fully 
appreciated. Most heartily we wish him the 
success which we know he deserves, and 
which we venture to predict. He has, how- 
ever, within himself, that consciousness of 
merit, which will sustain him even under the 
disappointment of fame postponed for a sea- 
son. We cannot more aptly conclude, than 
by putting forward his own feelings so elo- 
quently expressed on this subject :— 


‘« Tf it filter at last through those insensible 
pores of reflection into the silent heart, and 
there be found after many days in a scanty 
but purified deposit, softening its nature, or 
rising to the eye in tears of human sympa- 
thy; if it press a conviction upon the imagi- 
nation which lingers with a sort of senti- 
mental scepticism over a narrative it can 
scarcely realize to itself, that what moves it 
actually happened, in very deed occurred on 
earth—is TRUE; if it should at any time, in 
any instance, in any degree, refine, amelio- 
rate, enoble, Christianize a human soul—oh, 
is not that success, in the purest, sublimest 
sense of the word! It is the belief that there 
are sentiments and thoughts in the poem cal- 
culated to produce these effects—that when 
narrow criticism and microscopic cavilling 
shall have done their worst, and under the 
crucible of investigation exhaled itsclaims 
to poetic merit away to the clouds, there will 
be a residuum of good and true which their 
powers will not discharge from it—it is this 
conviction that has encouraged the author to 
abide the deadliest form of censure—indiffer- 
ence; and to dismiss those thoughts and scenes 
which have been, perhaps, too indulgently 
cherished in privacy, to the dubious wel- 
come of an unexcited world, with a degree 
of composure which would be inconsistent 
with any thing approaching anxiety as to 
their immediate reception.” 


Foster the Good and thou shalt tend the Flower 
Already sown on earth ;— 

Foster the Beautiful, and every hour 
Thou call’st new flowers to birth! —Schiller. 
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From Fisher’s Colonial Magazine for March. 
BRITISH ENTERPRISE —AMERICAN AG. 
GRESSION. 

Wuen territory gained even in justifiable 
war, is again wrested away by the sword, 
such an event causes little surprise, being 
generally regarded as in the natural and ordi- 
nary course of things; but when acquisitions 
made by a long perseverance in industry, en- 
terprise, and a fair expenditure of capital, 
have been torn away by hostile violence, 
such rapacity excites the keenest resentment 
in the injured, and indignant sympathy even 
in those who witness it without any feelings 
of self-interest. With such spoliation are 
we now threatened by a people who, though 
having ‘* kindred hearts, the biood of British 
veins,’ and brought to maturity by our fos- 
tering care, seem unfortunately bent on try- 
ing their strength to tear in pieces the parent- 
state, and batten on its spoils. For the Yan- 
kees,* encouraged by the success of their 
encroachments in the direction of their east- 
ern frontier, now, in a loud and insulting 
tone, declare their determination to rob us 
of our possessions on the east coast of the 
Northern Pacific, though so unquestionably 
belonging to us by the right of discovery, 
and by priority of settlement. It still the 
more behoves us to bestir ourselves when we 
find the President, in his last communication 
to Congress, declaring that he will not allow 
us to form any settlement on the Sandwich 
Isles, to which we may urge a fair claim by 
discovery, and cessions made by native prin- 
ces. Low, indeed, should the British gov- 
ernment be reduced, did it tamely submit to 
such preposterous impertinence of dictation, 
unexampled except in the imperious man- 
dates which Rome in its palmy state issued 
to its dependent and trembling allies. Such 





* It is very difficult to select a proper appellation 
among the many assumed by or given to the citi- 
zens of the States extending from the Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico; “Americans” would confound 
them with the Mexicans, Columbians, and various 
other nations of the New World. ‘ Anglo Ameri- 
cans,” with our fellow-subjects in Canada and the 
maritime provinces, “Statesmen” they are fond 
of styling themselves ; but though they must be al- 
lowed to possess much of the sharpness deemed re- 
quisite for a professional politician, the term does 
not seem distinctive enough for a national appella- 
tion. ‘They seem themselves to sanction the use of 
“ Yankee,” by giving it to their national air. We 


~ewlliy@Werefore, without intending either to inflame 


or insult their patriotism, use this last term, when- 
ever in the present article it may be necessary to 
designate the citizens of the Great Republic. 


Von. Il.—Aprit, 1843. 36 





a declaration might seem merely a burst of 
wilfulness in an individual intoxicated at 
finding himself suddenly, though temporarily, 
placed in the highest position of the execu- 
tive, did not the national character latterly 
assume an aspect calculated to excite alarm 
and aversion in all civilized powers. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, Commodore 
Jones, in command of the U. 8S. frigate Po- 
tomace, cruising in the Pacific, under the illu- 
sory pretext of a declaration of war, entered 
the haven of Monterey, and violently took 
possession of the town and adjacent territory, 
belonging to the peaceable and unoffending 
Republic of Mexico. But utterly appaling 
was the anheard-of atrocity plotted by the 
U.S. ship, Somers, to butcher the officers 
and seamen who adhered to their duty, to 
seize the vessel, and cruise for the ships both 
of friends and strangers, massacre the men, 
spare for a time the females for their revolt- 
ing purposes, and afterwards despatch them 
also, and sink the vessels, so that no earthly 
witness should remain of their foul and mur- 
derous deeds. Should not such things pro- 
duce a feeling of the deepest humiliation, and 
anxious desire for amendment in all reflecting 
Yankees. As a comment upon the message, 
if any were required, one of the popular 
members of Congress clamours for a war, as 
necessary to rouse the dormant energies of 
the nation. Woe to the State which requires 
such a baleful stimulus! Were not the speech 
so pregnant with mischief, it might cause a 
smile by reminding us of the pugnacious 
Irish tailor mentioned by Carleton, as com- 
plaining that ‘* he was blue-moulded for want 
of a bating.” 

The vast region which we possess in 
America north and west of the Canadas, ex- 
tending from them to the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans, and including, of course, the Oregon 
territory, is, though in many parts barren, 
and in all very thinly inhabited, highly valu- 
able on account of the abundant supply of the 
richest furs which it yields, and also as con- 
stituting an unassailable barrier for the more 
thickly-peopled provinces towards the Atlan- 
tic. Large supplies of peltry were brought 
by the roving Indians to the British factories, 
from remote parts of the interior, long before 
those wilds were explored by Europeans. 
It is pleasing to find that the first successful 
efforts to explore these wilds were made un- 
der the influence of religion and philanthropy 
by the Jesuit missionaries, who, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, by accom- 
modating themselves to the manners and 
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mode of life of the Red Indians, succeeded 
in penetrating as far as the banks of the Sas- 
katchewine river, in long. 102° west, and 
lat. 55° north; a distance of 2,500 miles 
from the French 'settlements on the St. Law- 
rence. ‘hey also attempted to cross the 
continent to the Pacific in the same latitude; 
but some were obliged to return, and others 
were never heard of. On the cession of the 
Canadas to Britain by the peace of Paris in 
1763, the fur trade and progress of discovery 
for some time slept, but was revived and ex- 
tended by the English, of whom Forbisher 
in 1776 penetrated to a more remote point 
than had ever been attained by the French, 
reaching 55° north lat. and 108° west long. 
These expeditions for traffic and discovery 
were at that time conducted by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, besides a number of free tra- 
ders, who acted on their own account from 
their own funds, and did not consider them- 
selves responsible to any masters. In 1783, 
however, these last coalesced into an asso- 
ciation styled the North-West Company, 
having a capital of about £40,000, and be- 
tween which and the Hudson’s Bay, a career 
of angry rivalry now commenced. In one 
year, soon afier commencing operations, the 
new company collected 184,000 skins, of 
which 106,000 were beaver skins, and 4,600 
otter skins. ‘The returns for these very valu- 
able furs were almost all made in goods of 
British manufacture. Such a traffic in a 
commercial point of view was of very high 
importance; and its lucrative character is at 
present increased by the intercourse with 
China being now at once enlarged and facili- 
tated. Itis a very surprising anomaly that 
the interior of the continent, from lat. 50° to 
55° north, should be greatly superior to that 
adjacent to the Atlantic. Mackenzie, who 
had in person so thoroughly explored it, de- 
scribes (Introd.) the country to the north- 
west of Lake Winipic to ‘‘ consist of plains 
covered with herds of buffaloes and elks, es- 
pecially on the western side. On the eastern 
side are lakes and rivers, and the whole 
country is well wooded, level, abounding in 
moose-deer, beaver, bears, fallow-deer,’’ &e. : 
and in p. Ixiii. adds, ** There is not perhaps 
a finer country in the world for the residence 
of uncivilized man, than that which occupies 
the space between this river and Lake Supe- 
rior: it abounds in everything necessary to 
the wants and comforts of such a people. 
Fish, venison, and fowl, with wild rice, are 
in great plenty.” 

It will scarcely be controverted, that where 
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an uncivilized race can revel in profusion, 
one highly advanced in the arts and habits of 
social life can secure substantial and uninter- 
rupted plenty. It should also be observed, 
that many parts abound in extensive deposits 
of the finest coal. We ought, therefore, to 
be on our guard, and not through ignorance 
allow such a prize to be wrested from us by 
any aggressors—the Russians for instance, 
or the Yankees, who seem both set upon 
such a purpose. Even in the very heart of 
what is generally supposed a frozen desert, 
about three thousand miles from the Atlantic, 
and something more than half that distance 
from the Pacific, and in the high latitude of 
56° north, the country is fertile and singu- 
larly beautiful, ** displaying a most delightful 
intermixture of wood and lawn, and stretch- 
ing on till the blue mist obscures the pros- 
pect. Some parts of the inclining heights 
are covered with stately forests, relieved by 
promontories of the finest verdure, where the 
elk and buffalo find pasture.”’"—Ixxxvi. ‘The 
rivers and lakes also abound with the finest 
fish; and it is a very singular fact, that those 
Canadian hunters, as well as Indians, who 
subsist principally on this fish-diet have more 
robust health than those subsisting on veni- 
son, flesh of buffaloes, or other quadrupeds, 
being especially exempt from scurvy, a se- 
vere plague to the others. 4 
Our information respecting this secluded 
region is derived from that intrepid, enter- 
prising, and sagacious explorer, Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, who in 1789 penetrated to 
the Arctic Sea, where the river called in 
honour of him Mackenzie River, falls into it. 
That point—in latitude 69° 7’ north, and in 
longitude 125° west—could not be less, in 
the devious route pursued to reach it, than 
about five thousand miles from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. Some fireside-travellers 
have indeed doubted whether he reached the 
sea, and one has asked why he did not dip 
his finger in the water, and ascertain whether 
it was salt? But Mackenzie never expresses 
any doubt that it was the sea, he perceived 
the tide to rise and fall eighteen inches, and 
saw and gave chase in his canoe to several 
whales, creatures which do not usually fre- 
quent inland waters. Besides, tossed about 
as he was in his canoe by the waves, he 
must have been well aware whether the water 
was salt or fresh, without taking any pains 
to ascertain the fact. But this was put be- 


yond dispute by Sir John Franklin, who 
descended the river to the mouth, which he 
reached on the 14th of July, 1825; and next 
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year revisited the same spot, from which he 
continued his course by sea for a great dis- 
tance to the westward. It is very remarka- 
ble, that the water even to a considerable dis- 
tance at sea was quite fresh, from the efflux 
of the rivers, and the melting of the ice. He 
and his party narrowly escaped being mas- 
sacred by the Esquimaux, who have been 
found by no means so pacific and timid as 
had been generally supposed. 

In 1799, an attempt had been made to 
descend the Mackenzie River to its mouth, 
but after the explorers had nearly succeeded, 
they were attacked by a party of Esquimaux, 
and massacred, except two Indians, who 
escaped. Mr. Sutherland, who was one of 
the party, was taken prisoner, and a stone 
being tied round his neck, was thrown into 
the river and drowned. 

In 1809, Mr. Clarke descended the river 
until nearly in sight of its mouth, and was 
obliged to return in consequence of the hos- 
tile threats and movements of a number of 
Esquimaux, who had posted themselves on 
both banks. 
= But our attention should now be particu- 
larly turned to a subsequent expedition, in 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie succeeded 
in reaching the coast of the Pacific by land, 
and thus established the right of the British 
to the territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had there previously been any doubt 
of the justice of their claim to it. Setting 
out from Athabasca Lake in the autumn of 
1792, he, after the toils usually experienced 
in exploring those wilds, reached a stream 
which he supposed and called the Columbia 
River, but which is now known to be that 
called the Fraser, which discharges itself 
into the Pacific, north of the Columbia. 
Mackenzie describes the country on the 
eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, lati- 
tude 56° north, longitude 118° west, as one 
of the finest in the world:— 


«The west side of the river displayed a 
succession of the most beautiful scenery I 
had ever beheld. The ground rises at inter- 
vals to a considerable distance; at every in- 
terval or pause in the rise there is a very 
gently-ascending space or lawn, which is 
alternate with abrupt precipices to the sum- 
mit of the whole, or at least as far as the eye 
could distinguish. This magnificent theatre 
of nature has all the decorations which the 
trees and animals of the country can afford 
it; groves of poplars in every shape vary 
the scene, and their intervals are enlivened 
with vast herds of elk and buffaloes, the 





former choosing the steeps and uplands, the 
latter the plains. At this time the buffaloes 
were attended by their young ones, who 
were frisking about them. ‘The whole coun- 
try displayed an exuberant verdure, the trees 
that bear a blossom were advancing fast to 
that delightful appearance, and the velvet 
rind of their branches reflecting the oblique 
rays of the rising or setting sun, added a 
splendid variety to the scene. . . . The coun- 
try is so crowde« with animals as to have 
the appearance in some places of a stall-yard, 
from the state of the ground and the quantity 
of dung scattered over it.””-—p. 155. 


This delightful country is situated about 
ten days’ journey east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on the banks of the Unjigah or 
Peace River, a fine stream from three hundred 
to eight hundred yards wide, and which takes 
its rise on the eastern declivity of that range, 
as the feeders of the Columbia River do on 
the western. ‘Though having so good a 
climate and so productive a soil, it is in the 
same latitude as the frost-bound wilds of 
Labradore and Kamtschatka. ‘The exploring 
party ascended the Unjigah, tracking their 
canoe to its very source; a small lake, in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 
54° 24' north, longitude 121° west, which 
here appear to attain but a moderate eleva- 
tion, as the portage or carrying-path, one 
hundred and seventy-five paces long, which 
they passed, from the source of the Unjigah, 
to a feeder or river falling into the Pacific, 
led through a wood of Jarge timber. Des- 
cending this feeder to a river which he con- 
sidered to be the Columbia, here two hun- 
dred yards wide, they floated down it for a 
few days, but finding that it assumed a course 
so southerly as to lead them to expect a very 
long passage to the Pacific, they reascended 
it, and after some time struck off by land to 
the westward, passing, as they approached 
the coast, over a very lofty range of moun- 
tains, covered with perpetual snow, descend- 
ing from which they came to a race of fish- 
eaters, who have a superstitious dislike of 
tasting flesh, and live principally on salmon, 
which swarm in their rivers in incredible 
abundance. 

On the 22d of July, 1793, the indefatiga- 
ble traveller reached an inlet of the Pacific, 
in latitude 52° 21’ north, and longitude 180° 
2' west. Here Mackenzie mixed up some 
vermilion in melted grease, and inscribed in 
large characters on the face of a rock— 
‘¢ Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by 
land, the 22d of July, 1793.” We are par- 
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ticular in the description of this journey, as 
it was the first instance of the Pacific being 
reached by land from the Atlantic, and north 
of the Mexican territories, and as this was 
done by a British subject, as agent of a Bri- 
tish Company, establishes unquestionably 
the right by priority of discovery to belong 
to Britain, as to the continent in this latitude. 
Of much earlier date, but highly impor- 
tant as establishing the claim of the British 
to the more northern part of the continent, 
was the journey successfully achieved from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Arctic Ocean, by 
Hearne, in 1772. ‘This was a far more ar- 
duous enterprise than that brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by Mackenzie, as no great 
navigable river served either as means of 
guidance or conveyance; and accordingly, 
two successive attempts proved abortive. 
The hardships suffered on these occasions, 
gave a proof of the wonderful endurance of 
the human constitution in hardship and pri- 
vation. Hearne’s dog was frozen to death; 
and on one occasion the party, for seven 
days together, tasted nothing but a few cran- 
berries, water, scraps of old leather, and 
burnt bones, being at the same time obliged 
to carry all their baggage, weighing seventy 
pounds for each individual, on their shoul- 
ders. Such are common occurrences in the 
life of wandering Indians, who are some- 
times driven to such necessity as to murder 
and devour their companions. Cannibalism, 
however, is held in the utmost abhorrence, 
as one who has once been guilty of it is con- 
sidered ever prone to repeat the enormity, 
so that he is universally shunned; and those 
even suspected of it, are put to death with- 
out mercy. An experienced chief explained 
to Hearne, that the failure of those expedi- 
tions resulted from their not having been 
accompanied by women. ‘Tacitus mentions 
(Annot. iii. xiv.) a well-contested debate 
which arose in the Roman Senate, as to 
whether the wives of commanders should be 
allowed to accompany them, and that from 
regard to both sexes it was ruled, that per- 
mission should be given; but no arguments 
used on that occasion were so cogent as 
those of the old Indian chiefi—* Women 
were made for labour; one of them can 
earry or haul as much as two men can do. 
They also pitch our tents, make and mend 
our clothes, and keep us warm at night; and, 
in fact, there is no travelling without them. 
Again, though they do every thing, they are 
maintained at a very trifling expense; for as 
they always cook, the very licking of their 





fingers in scarce times is sufficient for their 
subsistence.’’—Hearne, p. 55. 

. Hearne, neither daunted nor tired out by 
his former fruitless attempts, set out in the 
beginning of December, 1770, to make his 
way to the Arctic Ocean, at the mouth of 
Copper-mine river; and on this occasion, 
was accompanied by an adequate detachment 
of squaws. Some of these ladies were inve- 
terate coquettes; one of them, the wife of an 
Indian chief, their guide, though the thermo- 
meter was some fifty degrees below zero, 
belted up her clothes so high, that she nearly 
lost her life by being frost-bitten. ‘ I was 
not,”’ observes Hearne, ‘* among the number 
of those who pitied her, much as I thought 
she took too much pains to show a clean heel 
and good leg, her garters being always in 
sight, which, by no means considered here 
as objectionable, is by far too airy to with- 
stand the rigorous cold of a severe winter in 
a high northern latitude.” 

Such is the power of the universal passion, 
whether at Almack’s or on the ice of Par- 
tridge Lake! ‘The husband of this airy and 
tasteful lady had seven other wives. In the 
course of the expedition many Indians joined 
it, being intent on massacreing the Esqui- 
maux, whom they expected to find in great 
numbers about the mouth of the Copper- 
mine river, and regarded as their natural 
and inveterate enemies. With much toil and 
some danger, Hearne reached the Copper 
Indians, who, having never before seen a 
white man, viewed him with much wonder. 
‘* They, however, found and pronounced me 
a perfect human being, except in the colour 
of my hair and eyes. The former, they said, 
was like the stained hair of a buffalo’s tail; 
and the latter being light, were like those of 
a gull. ‘lhe whiteness of my skin also was, 
in their opinion, no ornament, as they said 
it resembled meat which had been sodden in 
water till all the blood had been extracted.” 
(p. 122.) 

Their words required Garyantna’s mouth 
for their pronunciation—Congeca Thawha- 
chaga was the name of one of their villages. 
The character of the females of this tribe is 
very exemplary, greatly differing from that 
of the Southern Indians, who are character- 
ized by Hearne as, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the climate, not exceeded in licen- 
tiousness by any of the natives inhabiting 
the hottest parts of the torrid zone. On ap- 
proaching the Arctic Ocean, they found the 
country overrun with prodigious numbers of 
the musk ox, but could make no use of the 
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flesh of the bulls, which was so strongly im- 
pregnated with musk, that a knife used in 
cutting it could not be freed from the smell 
until carefully and completely ground. 

On reaching the mouth of Coppermine 
River the Indians surprised a party of Es- 
quimaux, lodged in five tents, and massa- 
ered every individual; Hearne having found 
his own life endangered by attempting to per- 
suade them to mercy. We regret that our 
limits do not allow us to give the account, 
(p. 153,) as being the best any where to be 
found of the atrocities of those sanguinary 
marauders, ‘The party reached the mouth 
of the river on the 17th of July, 1771, and 
found the tide rise there about fourteen feet. 
Hearne’s observations gave 71° 54’ north 
latitude, and 120° 30’ west longitude. At 
the time of the publication of Hearne’s Nar- 
rative, that singularly well-informed and ju- 
dicious hydrographer, Dalrymple, questioned 
the accuracy of his observations, and of the 
position of the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, as laid down by him; and these doubts 
were proved well founded by the more accu- 
rate observations made by Franklin on his 
visit to the spot in 1823, as he ascertained it 
to be in 67° 47’ north latitude, 115° 36’ west 
longitude. ‘The copper mine which gives 
the name to the river, consists merely of 
earth and debris from the neighbouring trap- 
rock, and containing abundance of rich cop- 
per ore, and specimens also of malleable pure 
copper, used by the Esquimaux as a sub- 
stitute for iron in making their various imple- 
ments. ‘The vein yielding the ore does not 
appear to have been yet discovered, and even 
if it had, could not be profitably worked, in 
consequence of the vast land-carriage which 
would be required to reach any market. 

Hearne took a long circuit westward on 
his return to Churchill River, on the shore 
of Hudson’s Bay, arriving there by the end 
of June, 1772, after an absence of eighteen 
months. 

The two admirably conducted expeditions 
of Sir John Franklin are too well known to 
require further notice here than the state- 
ment, that the first ascertained the northern 
coast of America eastward from the mouth 
of Coppermine River to 109° 50' west longi- 
tude, having run in boats above five hundred 
and fifty miles along the shore. The second 
ascertained the line of coast from Copper- 
mine River westward to Point Beechey, in 
70° 24’ north latitude, 149° 37’ west longi- 
tude; and this is but one hundred and sixty 
miles from Point Elsom, or Point Barrow, 

36* 





which had been reached by a British party 
despatched by Captain Beechey, who had 
explored the Arctic Ocean from Behring’s 
Straits. This interval was subsequently ex- 
plored by Messrs. Daise and Simpson, who 
were despatched for that purpose by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and on the 9th 
of June, 1837, reached Point Barrow from 
Mackenzie River. Mr. Simpson was sub- 
sequently despatched by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to survey the coast eastward from 
Coppermine River, and on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1838, proceeded to 106° 3’ ‘west longi- 
tude, one hundred and twenty miles further 
than Franklin had done in that direction, and 
found an open sea stretching eastward as far 
as the eye could reach. ‘Thus the unexplo- 
red portion of the north coast of America is 
now reduced to a few miles. 

As the Ashburton combined with former 
treaties has settled the question respecting 
the American and British frontier from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, that in the 
region to the west of that range now only 
remains litigated. It seems out of the ques- 
lion fairly to controvert our claims to the 
entire extent of coast from the Mexican fron- 
tier in 42° north latitude, to the Russian in 
55° north latitude. With respect to the 
boundary between the British and Russian 
territory, there can be no question raised as 
it is settled by the Convention of 1825, that 
it shall commence at the southernmost point 
of Prince of Wale’s Island, in 54° 40’ north 
latitude, and proceeding northwards to the 
mainland follow the summit of a mountain 
range parallel to the coast until it reaches 
141° west longitude, from which point it 
shall proceed due north to the Arctic Ocean. 
Thus all the sea coast north of 54° 4’ north 
latitude, as well as all the territory westward 
of the bounding line is assigned to Russia. 
Our fair claim as to the sea coast is thus 
restricted to the entire of that of North Wes- 
tern America, from 42° to 54° 40’ north lati- 
tude, though there may be some question as 
to whether we are entitled to all the territory 
lying between it and the Rocky Mountains, 
The origin of this right is from priority of 
discovery and occupation by Drake, who in 
his cireumnavigation of the globe sailed along 
the north-west coast of America, from 38° to 
48° north latitude, and assuming a title to the 
country from the cession of one of the chiefs, 
took possession of it according to the origi- 
nal relation of the voyage, which was in 
these words—** Wherefore in the name and 
to the use of her most excellent majesty he 
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took the sceptre, crown, and dignity of the 


said country into his hand.’’* At the same 
time he gave it the name of New Albion. 
The next who explored this coast was 
Captain Cook, who in his third voyage, on 
the llth of March, 1778, discovered and 
surveyedt Cape Gregory, in 43° 30’ north 
latitude, and consequently a degree and half 
north of the present Mexican frontier. He 
then sailed up the coast and entered Nootka 
Sound, (in Vancouver’s Island,) of which he 
was unquestionably the discoverer, and hav- 
ing made some repairs there, proceeded 
northward, standing on and off shore, and 
making various discoveries as far as Ivy 
Cape, on the northern coast, until Beechey’s 
voyage the ne plus ultra in that direction. 
On the 13th of May, 1788, Meares in his 
second voyage entered Nootka Sound, hav- 
ing met off the coast the Princess Royal of 
London, employed in obtaining a cargo of 
furs. Here he founded a small fort, mounted 
with cannon, unquestionably the first settle- 
ment made on the coast, and also built a 
small vessel (p. 114.) Subsequently he en- 
tered the Strait of Juan de Fuca, afterwards 
explored by Vancouver, and named by him 
the Gulf of New Georgia. He also (p. 167) 
saw the mouth of the Columbia River, but 
was deterred from entering it by the shoal 
water and dangerous breakers on the bar, 
and supposing that there was no passage, 
steered away, giving to the opening the name 
of Deception Bay (p. 167.) It should espe- 
cially be borne in remembrance that the 
Spanish charts here place the mouth of the 
River St. Roe, a fact which among many 
others nullifies the claim of prior discovery 
made by the Yankees, as we shall soon see 
(p. 168.) Captain George Vancouver, who, 
in 1798, was despatched by the British go- 


_vernment with the Discovery sloop of war, 


and the Chatham tender, to proceed to 
‘‘ Nootka, and there or elsewhere receive 
from the Spanish authorities such lands or 
buildings as are to be restored to British 
subjects.”"t In a leiter from the Spanish 
minister, Count Florida Blanca, to the Spa- 
nish officer commanding at Nootka, is this 
passage—‘*‘ You will give directions that His 
Britannic Majesty’s officer who will deliver 


‘ this letter shall immediately be put in pos- 


session of the buildings, and districts, or par- 





* Oxford Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 460— 
465. 

+ Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. ii. p. 262. 

t Vancouver’s Instructions, Introduction, p. 18, 
vol, i. 
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cels of land, which were possessed by the 
subjects of that sovereign in April, 1789, as 
well in the port of Nootka or of Saint Law- 
rence, as in the other, said to be called Port 
Cox, and to be situated about sixteen leagues 
distant from the former to the southward, 
and that such parcels or districts of land 
whereof the English subjects were dispos- 
sessed, be restored to the said officer.”’** He 
was also instructed to make a survey of the 
north-west coast of America, north of the 
Spanish dominions. ‘This survey he accom- 
plished with admirable skill and perseve- 
rance, commencing it in 30° north latitude, 
and pursuing it to Cook’s Inlet, in 61° north 
latitude, in many places landing and taking 
possession in the name of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty. On the 27th of April, 1792, he saw 
the mouth of the Columbia, in (as he then 
calculated) 46° 19’ north latitude, 236° 6’ 
east longitude. ‘The country he describes as 
very fine, as it is now well known to be. 


‘“‘ The country now before us presented a 
most luxuriant landscape, and was probably 
not a little heightened in beauty by the 
weather that prevailed. ‘The more interior 
parts were somewhat elevated, and agreeably 
diversified with hills, from which it gradu- 
ally descended to the shore and terminated 
ina sandy beach. ‘The whole had the ap- 
pearance of a continued forest extending as 
far north as the eye could reach, which made 
me very solicitous to find a port in the vicin- 
ity of a country presenting so delightful a 
prospect of fertility."’—Vol. i. p. 210. 


On the 29th of the same month, he spoke 
a vessel, the Columbia of Boston, command- 
ed by Robert Gray, who had been reported 
to have sailed through the strait called that 
of Juan de Fuca, but who himself, however, 
denied the statement, and said that he had 
only sailed up it for fifty miles, so that any 
farther information which he had obtained 
concerning it had been derived from the na- 
tives (vol. i. p. 214.) When the British 
expedition anchored at Nootka, Sen. Quad- 
ra,t the commander of the King of Spain’s 
brig Active, gave to Vancouver a sketch of a 
river and harbour said to have been discov- 
ered a short time before by Robert Gray in 
command of the Columbia. Vancouver pro- 
ceeded to explore this river, and on the 19th 





* Introduction, p. 27. 

t Lest we might seem to have treated this func- 
tionary slightingly by curtailing his name it is here 
given in full—Senor Don Juan Francisco de la 


Bodegay Quadra. 
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of October, 1792, the Chatham anchored 
within the bar, which was found not to admit 
vessels of above four hundred tons burthen, 
and these only under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances (vol. i. p. 420.) Cape Disap- 
pointment, the northern point of the entrance, 
was found to be in 46° 20’ north latitude. 
Lieut. Broughton, the commander of the 
Chatham, then surveyed the Columbia river, 
ascending it for eighty-four miles to Point 
Vancouver, where ‘he formally took pos- 
session of the river and the country in its 
vicinity in his Britannic Majesty’s name, 
having every reason to believe that the sub- 
jects of no other civilized nation or state had 
ever entered this river before. In this opin- 
ion he was confirmed by Mr. Gray’s Sketch, 
in which it does not appear that Mr. Gray 
either saw or was ever within five leagues 
of its entrance (vol. ii. p. 16.) 

Now this is of the utmost importance in 
settling the litigation respecting the right to 
the Oregon territory, as Irving* gives no 
authority in favour of its first discovery by 
Gray, except an ambiguous reference to Van- 
couver, who directly, as we have just seen, 
maintains the contrary. But even had Gray 
entered and made a survey of the Columbia 
River, at the time asserted by the Yankees, 
the circumstance could have no influence on 
the determination of the question, as the 
stream had for nearly two centuries been 
known under the denomination of the River 
of the West, or of Martin Agadar. It is laid 
down with much accuracy as having its 
mouth in 46° north latitude, in an excellent 
map published at Petersburg, 1758, by the 
Imperial Academy of Science. It is in that 
styled 2. de [’ Ouest, and opposite the mouth 
is entered down Entrée decouv, par Martin 
D Aguilar en 1603. In the country also 
immediately south of the river is the follow- 
ing notice:—Nouvel Albion decouverte en 
1578, par Francois Drake.t It can scareely 
be thought or asserted that the Russians falsi- 
fied documents to bolster up our claims to 
the north-west territory. ‘The mouth of it is 
also laid down in the map of America, pub- 
lished by Le Rouge, Paris, 1740, and by 





* Astoria, or Enterprise beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, vol. i., p. 37—39. 

+ Under the title of “* Nouvelle Carte des Décou- 
vertes faites par des vaisseaux aux cétes inconnues 
de Amerique. Dressée sur des mémoires authen- 
tiques de ceux qui ont assisté a ces découvertes et 
sur d’autres connaissances, dont on rend raison dans 
une mémoire séparé.” Among the maps of Ameri- 
ca in the Royal Collection in the British Museum, 
the Memoir is unfortunately wanting. 





Rosque, 1761, as well as in Dunn’s Atlas, 
published in 1774, and in the American Atlas, 
published London 1775, where the reach of 
the tide is set down with considerable accu- 
racy. 

But even if it were true, as we have shown 
it not to be, that Gray was the first to enter 
the Columbia River, it were preposterous to 
found any claim of discovery on it, as the 
coast was at the very time so much frequent- 
ed, that there were twenty-two vessels be- 
longing to various nations (eleven being Brit- 
ish) plying along it, engaged in the fur-trade. 
Vancouver, ill. p. 498. The truth is, that 
the fur-trade between this coast and China 
was altogether of British origin and early 
growth, Cook was the first to gain any im- 
portant information concerning the coast, after 
his much-to-be-lamented death, those of the 
expedition who reached Canton were the 
first to ply the trade, and to point out the 
great gains to be derived from it.* Meares, 
a lieutenant in the British navy, was the first 
to undertake a voyage for the purpose of en- 
gaging in it, and also the first to found a set- 
tlement on the coast; and immediately after, 
Vancouver, in the service of the British gov- 
ernment, made so complete a survey of the 
whole coast, as to leave nothing to be de- 
sired in that respect, and in several places 
took formal possession in the name of his 
sovereign. 

In 1803 Mr. Thompson, a British subject 
engaged in the fur-trade, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and entered the Oregon territory, 
being the next after Mackenzie who had suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

The Yankees, who, whatever other quali- 
ties they may have, cannot be accused of 
neglecting their interest, in 1804 despatched 
an expedition to ascend the Missouri, cross 
the Rocky Mountains, and, if possible, to de- 
scend the Columbia river to the sea. Under 
the conduct of Captains Lewis and Clarke, 
the expedition reached the great river Mis- 
souri, the extreme navigable point, in 43° 30’ 
north latitude, on the 18th of August, 1805, 
having traced it upwards of three thousand 
miles from its confluence with the Mississippi. 
They then crossed the Rocky Mountains, and 
came upon a stream which they called Lewis’s 





* La Perouse rapidly ran down this coast in the 
autumn of 1786, but does not appear to have landed 
any where, and seldom approached land (Voyage, 
tom. ii, p. 277.) His editor candidly observes, 
“Ce chapitre laissera sans doute quelque chose & 
desirer aux marins, aux géographes,” 


+ Travels of Lewis and Clarke, p. 282. 
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River, and found it to be a feeder of the Co- 
lumbia, or Oregon, or River of the West. 
They descended it to its confluence with the 
Columbia, about two hundred miles above 
Point Vancouver, where Broughton’s survey 
had terminated, and, consequently, this in- 
terval is the only portion of the Columbia 
river with respect to which the Yankees can 
allege a priority of discovery. ‘The course 
of Lewis’s River, though two hundred and 
fifty yards wide where they first met with it, 
is precipitous and rugged, and the stream 
very rapid, and scarcely navigable even by 
small canoes. The confluence is situated in 
46° 15’ north latitude, and there the Colum- 
bia is nine hundred and sixty yards wide, 
and the Lewis River five hundred and seven- 
ty-five, but the united body of water soon 
widens to a breadth of from one to three 
miles. 

The country is here an extensive plain, of 
no great elevation, and devoid of trees. (p. 
350.) The river, for a considerable distance 
below this, though rolling along in a great 
volume, is not navigable continuously for 
any thing but canoes. In one spot, called 
the Great Falls, the water falls successively 
in two pitches, twenty feet and eight feet, (p. 
366); and, consequently, there is a total in- 
terruption to navigation. In another place, 
the whole immense volume of water rushes 
through a channel only forty-five yards wide. 


“The inhabitants are fish-eaters, subsist- 
ing on a few wild roots with salmon, which 
abounds in the Columbia, and dried, careful- 
ly, forms the winter store of the Indians. 
The lower fall, about sixty miles above Point 
Vancouver, and, consequently, one hundred 
and forty from the sea, is the limit of the 
rise of the tide, and of continuous navigation 
upwards from the mouth. The country was 
here well covered with timber, principally 
pines, of great size, and from one hundred 
to two hundred feet high, and from twenty to 
thirty feet in girth. So quick is their growth, 
that some three or four feet in diameter are 
found growing on the fallen trunks of others 
not yet decayed. One is mentioned which 
must be regarded as among the most gigan- 
tic productions of the vegetable kingdom ; it 
was perfectly sound, forty-two feet in girth, 
for two hundred feet of the trunk, without 
any branch, and three hundred feet high, 
(p. 455); another, found lying on the ground, 
measured three hundred and eighteen feet in 
length. The wood of these has the great 
singularity, that when burned it leaves not 





the slightest particle of ashes. The climate 
is remarkably mild, so much so that there is 
scarcely any frost or snow during winter. 
The mouth of the river was found to be seven 
miles wide. The party wintered at the mouth 
of the Columbia, and in the spring of 1806 
returned safely to the United States.” 


In 1810, John Jacob Astor, a German, 
who had made a large fortune by the fur- 
trade, and resided in New York, got up an 
association which he styled— 


“The Pacific Fur Company,” the object 
of which was, as is modestly stated by Irving, 
(Astoria, p. 53,) to establish a fort and fac- 
tory at the mouth of the Columbia, and then 
* Being able to reinforce and supply it am- 
ply by sea, he would push his interior posts 
in every direction up the rivers and along 
the coast, supplying the natives at a lower 
rate ; and thus obliging the North-West Com- 
pany to give up the competition, relinquish 
New Caledonia, and reside at the other side 
of the mountains, He would then have pos- 
session of the trade, not merely of the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries, but of the regions 
farther north, quite to the Russian posses- 
sions.” 


That is, by an atrocious act of land-pi- 
racy this moderate and conscientious Ger- 
mano- Yankee was to rob an unoffending and 
friendly nation of two hundred thousand 
square miles of fertile and valuable territory. 


‘* The Company consisted of five partners 
—Astor and four others, of whom three were 
British subjects and had been servants of the 
North West Company. They were sent 
round by Cape Horn, in the ship Tonquin, 
and on the 22d of March, 1810, reached the 
mouth of the Columbia in safety; but from 
that moment in consequence of the infatua- 
tion and misconduct so often resulting from 
criminality, every thing went wrong with 
them. ‘The brutal captain compelled the 
mate and an inexperienced boat’s crew to 
attempt the dreadful breakers on the bar in 
a small and crazy boat. He did so; and 
nothing was ever more seen of them. A 
second boat was lost in a similar manner. 
At length a landing was made, and a house 
built on the southern bank about ten miles 
from the sea, and named Astoria, in honour 
of the enterprising German. They were not, 
however, allowed to complete their project 
unmolested ; as a few weeks after their arri- 
val they were visited by Mr. Thompson, a 
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partner of the North-West Company, who 
had crossed the Rocky Mountains, and em- 
barking at the head of the Columbia, descend- 
ed it to the mouth. Irving (vol. i. p. 155) 
is obliged to admit that Thompson was the 
first to navigate the upper part of the Colum- 
bia. In his descent, he everywhere took pos- 
session of the country in the name of the 
king of Great Britain. Shortly after, the 
Tonquin was surprised by the Indians, whom 
the Captain, a brutal and wrong-headed man, 
first enraged by insult, and then allowed to 
circumvent him. All the crew were massa- 
cred, except the Indian interpreter, and one 
of the clerks who was mortally wounded, 
and in despair fired the magazine, blew up 
the vessel, and destroyed a great number of 
Indians who were on board or crowded round 
it in canoes,” 


In the course of the war which shortly 
after ensued between this country and the 
United States, the British government des- 
patched the Raccoon sloop of war to take 
possession of Astoria; a service which was 
accomplished without any loss; but the cap- 
tors were very unjustifiably deprived of the 
rich booty which they expected to gain, by 
the unworthy artifice of Mr. Taveish, a ser- 
vant of the North-West Company, who pur- 
chased the whole stock for forty thousand 
dollars,* and conveyed them into the interior 
out of reach. The name of Astoria was 
changed into Fort George. In conformity with 
the treaty of Ghent in 1814, the British re- 
linquished the possession of Astoria, which, 
however, was not resumed by the Yankees, 
and fell into the hands of the North-West 
Company. Such was the abortive termina- 
tion of Astor’s nefarious scheme, which, how- 
ever, Irving styles,— 


“¢ A grand and beneficial stroke of ge- 
nius.’ He also laments that the British, in 
consequence are still allowed to enjoy the 
profits of the fur trade, and to retain posses- 
sion of the fine territory of Oregon, where 
the Yankees had fondly hoped to found a 





*“ A third of their real value,” observes Irving, 
(vol. iii. p. 231,) but Murray (vol. iii. p. 97) observes, 
“that the price was such as Mr. Astor had every 
reason to be satisfied with. It may give some no- 
tion of the extraordinary inaccuracy of Irving, that 
the prices which he states for furs are in general 
twenty times greater than they fetch in London: 
for instance, mink skins, which he values at forty 
dollars each, fetched two shillings and six pence 
each at the sales of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1836. 





‘commercial empire, peopled (to use the 
words of Irving) by free and independent 
Americans, and linked to us by ties of blood 
and interest.’ At present the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with which the North-West Com- 
pany has been united, has possession of the 
whole Oregon territory. Their head-quarters 
are at Fort Vancouver on the bank of the 
Columbia river, eighty miles from its mouth. 
They have also fortified Fort George, for- 
merly Astoria, and Fort Williams at the con- 
fluence of the Wallamut with the Columbia; 
and as Irving expresses it, ‘ have unrivalled 
sway over the whole country washed by the 
Columbia and its tributaries* ; and ‘ extend 
their enterprises northward to the Russian 
possessions, and southward to the confines 
of California” ‘They besides cultivate the 
fertile soil to a considerable extent, pasture 
numerous flocks and herds, and carry on a 
brisk trade in grain, lumber, and some other 
articles, with the Russian settlements, and 
islands of the Pacific. Irving proceeds to 
observe, mentioning the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, ‘ The great capital of this association, 
their long-established system, hereditary in- 
fluence over the Indian tribes, their internal 
organization, which makes everything go on 
with the regularity of clock-work, gave them 
great advantages over the American tra- 
ders,’ ” 


Thus the present state of the question is 
this :— 


‘We have possession of this widely-ex- 
tended territory, above twice the size of 
Great Britain, abounding in fur-bearing ani- 
mals, heaving a mild climate, a fertile and 
well-wooded soil, well watered with nume- 
rous fine rivers abounding, in an unexampled 
degree, with salmon and other valuable fish, 
having numerous excellent havens admira- 
bly situated for trade with the Russian set- 
tlements, with Mexico, South America, Chi- 
na, India, and the whole eastern part of Asia. 
No waiver has ever been made by treaty of 
our right, which is based on the most indis- 
putable grounds of priority of occupation. 
The treaty of Ghent, in 1814, left the question 
as open as it had ever been; in 1818, a con- 
vention provided that for ten years the Bri- 
tish and Yankees might without question or 
distinction, frequent and trade in the terri- 
tory; a similar convention in 1828, renewed 
that arrangement for ten more years; and 





* Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville, vol. 
iii. p. 271. 
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now the question is the subject of a most se- 
rious and perplexing negotiation. By the 
last accounts, a Mr. Linn has introduced a 
measure into Congress to provide that a chain 
be erected along the Missouri and across the 
Rocky Mountains, and down the course of 
the Columbia to the Pacific, whilst a co-ope- 
rating force, escorting a governor and ade- 
quate civil establishment, is to be sent round 
Cape Horn to the western shore; and a liberal 
allowance of British land is to be allotted to 
each Yankee who chooses to accept the boon. 
But such operations, the proposal of which 
costs the shallow demagogue but a brief ex- 
ertion of his worthless breath, and can be 
struck off on paper by a few dashes of the 
pen, are not so easily carried into effect. 
Numbers of brave and well-affected British 
are spread over the country, and occupy the 
strongest positions. We have reason to ex- 
pect the co-operation of the Mexicans, and of 
the Indian tribes, with whom we have al- 
ways maintained a friendly understanding, 
and could easily close the difficult passes of 
the Rocky Mountains; whilst a gallant vic- 
torious army and fleet could, in a few weeks’ 
sail, reach the Oregon territory, and, we 
trust, inflict prompt and severe chastisement 
for such unprincipled and wanton aggres- 
sion.” 


To sum up.—The coast was first explored 
and taken possession of by Sir Francis 
Drake—British. First accurately surveyed 
and temporarily occupied by Cook—British. 
First settled by Meares—British. The Co- 
lumbia river, long before it was visited by 
any Yankee, was entered and fully surveyed 
by Broughton—British. The whole line of 
coast was minutely and completely explored 
and surveyed, and in various places, with 
due formality, taken possession of by Van- 
couver—British. The Rocky Mountains, 
first traversed by Mackenzie—British. The 
upper part of the Columbia river first ex- 
plored by Thompson—British. All we ask 
of the Government is, that it will not, through 
pusillanimity and neglect, surrender a pos- 
session of such value, and acquired by so 
much enterprise, courage, and perseverance, 


CORRECTNESS. 


The calm correctness where no fault we see 

Attests Art’s loftiest—or its least degree ; 

Alike the smoothness of the surface shows 

The Pool’s dull stagnor—the great Sea’s repose! 
Schiller. 








CORRECTNESS.—WEALTH. 


WEALTH. 


One of the best and most satisfactory 
uses of wealth, my dear boy, (says Punch, 
in his ‘ Letters to his Son,’) is to dazzle with 
our riches the eyes of our neighbours, Your 
dear mother once hit this point to a nicety. 
We had long expected the payment of a 
legacy bequeathed to her by a distant rela- 
tion, whose exact degrees of kindred I cared 
not much to inquire into. It was enough for 
us that your dear mother’s name was down in 
the will; and that the executors promised 
some day to faithfully perform the injunc- 
tions of the dear deceased. ‘ And when we 
get this money,’ said your mother to me ina 
moment of connubial confidence, ‘I tell you 
what we'll do with it—I tell you, my love, 
what we’ll do with it.” As I knew she would 
proceed no further until I begged to know her 
intentions, I at once put the question. ‘ What, 
my dearest, what will you do with it? 
‘ Why, my love,’ answered your parent, her 
eyes sparkling with pleasure, ‘ we'll take the 
plate out of pawn, and give a party.” Yes; 
the great gratification to be gathered from the 
legacy was, that we might flush our four tea- 
spoons and pair of tongs in the eyes of peo- 
ple for whom we had not the slightest esteem ; 
and to one of whom your mother had, I know, 
on three occasions, captiously refused the 
loan of her bellows, * * I think I have heard 
you say you loved the face of Nature? The 
open sky—the’ fields, the trees, the shining 
river, all are glorious to you! My dear boy, 
whatever may be your present delight in con- 
templating these objects, as yet you know 
nothing of their value. Look upon them with 
the eye of a proprietor, and what a bloom 
will come upon the picture! Every bit of 
turf will be an emerald to you ; every grass- 
hopper will chirrup—a very angel to your 
self-complacency; every tree, moved by the 
wind, will bow to you as you pass by it; the 
very fish in the river will 

a the sun their wav’d coats dropp’d with 

gold, 

reflecting there your wealth, and not their 
beauty. Nay, that portion of the sky which 
rains and shines its blessings upon your land, 
you will behoid as yours; yea, human 
pride, strong in its faith of property, will read 
upon the face of heaven itself(—* Meum!’ 
Every sunbeam will be to you as tangible as 
if it were an ingot. How delicious and how 
entrancing must have been the feelings of 
Adam when he awoke in Eden, to find him- 





self—a landed proprietor. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 
Jugendleben und Wanderbilder. Von Jo- 


HANNA SCHOPENHAUER. (Recollections of 
my Youth and Wanderings. By JoHanna 
ScHOPENHAUER.) 2 vols. Brunswick :— 
1839. 


Zeitbilder—Wien in der Letzten Halfte, 
des Achtzehuten Jahrhunderts. Von Ca- 
ROLINE PicntER. (Sketches of Bygone 
‘Times—Vienna in the Latter Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Caro.ine Picu- 
LER.) Vienna: 1839. 


Tue authors of these works were, in their 
day, among the most popular female novel 
writers of Germany; and some of their pro- 
ductions rank with the standard novels of 
that country. ‘The first of the two also pub- 
lished travels in France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land, and a little work of some merit on old 
German art, entitled **Van Eyk and his 
Contemporaries.”” ‘This lady’s life was a 
varied and eventful one. It was her lot to 
live through, and partly to witness, some of 
the greatest events of modern times. Her 
earliest recollection was the dismemberment 
of Poland, and the consequent ruin of her 
paternal city, Danzig. Then came the Amer- 
ican war, which excited such intense and 
universal interest. Her first visit to Paris 
was during the mutterings of the storm which 
soon burst over France. She was present at 
Versailles the last time Louis XVI. and his 
unfortunate Queen were permitted to cele- 
brate the Féte de St. Louis. She saw the 
last gleam of their setting sun. She lived 
for some years in Hamburg, and had thus an 
opportunity of comparing that city with its 
Hanseatic sister and rival, Danzig, her na- 
tive place. After the death of her husband, 
she went to reside at Weimar. She had not 
been there a fortnight when the battle of Jena 
fell like a thunderbolt upon Germany. She 
has left a circumstantial and lively account 
of the scenes of which she was an eyewit- 
ness at that terrible moment. At Weimar 
she lived in the closest intimacy with Goethe ; 
and her house was the resort of the eminent 
persons who were attracted to that remarka- 
ble court. 

Unfortunately, the whole of this eventful 
history, from the year 1789, exists only in 
mere notes and fragments. At the age of 
seventy-two she sat down to put her * Re- 
collections” into a regular form and order; 
but she had got little beyond the period of 
her early marriage, when her hand was 





stopped by a sudden but placid death. The 
last incident recorded in them is the arrival, 
at Danzig, of the news of the destruction of 
the Bastile. Her daughter, upon whom de- 
volved the duty of publishing these Memoirs, 
chose rather to give them in their fragment- 
ary form than to fill up the chasms from her 
own knowledge of her mother’s history ; and 
though such a work could never fall into 
more competent hands, we admire the good 
taste which influenced her decision. She 
has added nothing but the few words abso- 
lutely necessary to explain the circumstances 
under which the book was given to the 
world. 

Madame Pichler’s work consists of Re- 
miniscences. ‘I'rue to her vocation as a 
novel-writer, she has strung her amusing 
‘‘Sketches”’ of the society of Vienna at the 
end of the last century on a thread of story. 
This detracts from the air of truth which 
they would otherwise have, and, as the story 
itself is of the feeblest texture, adds nothing 
to the interest. ‘They lose the character of 
descriptions by an eyewitness, which is the 
greatest merit such a work can possess. 
Madame Pichler is inferior to her northern 
contemporary in the candour which ought to 
preside over all comparisons of different ages 
or countries. She is more prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the ** good old times,’”’ and more apt 
to lament over the degeneracy of modern 
manners. 

These two works, with one or two others 
to which we shall occasionally refer, will 
enable us, we hope, to lay before our readers 
some agreeable details; and at the same time 
to furnish some glimpses of the life and con- 
dition of the middle classes in Germany at 
the end of the last century. 

The progress made by England in what 
the French call material civilization—in all 
that conduces to the splendour, comfort, and 
convenience of physical life—has been so 
much more rapid than that of the nations of 
the Continent, that fewer remains of the do- 
mestic life of the last century are to be found 
among us than among any other people. 
Less than half a century has totally changed 
the habits of the middle classes. In Ger- 
many, where the change is much more recent 
and partial, an Englishman is still continually 
reminded of the customs and the traditions of 
his childhood; especially if that childhood 
was passed in a provincial town. In the 
more remote parts, we find a state of civil- 
ization which we have regarded as passed 
for ever. ‘The observant and reflecting tra- 
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veller meets, with a kind of delighted recog- 
nition, some custom, some saying, some 
implement, dress, or viand-——perhaps some 
sentiment or opinion, for these, too, have 
their day—of which he has heard his parents 
talk with the fond recollection of childhood. 
He finds the garment for which his mother’s 
hoards were ransacked; and which, once the 
dress of the higher classes, is now become 
the distinctive costume of a retired peasantry 
not yet infected with the rage for imitation. 
He will hear with surprise the traditions of 
his paternal house, and the sayings of his 
ancient nurse. In one district, he will find 
the undoubting simple faith of his forefathers; 
in another, the feudal attachment to the im- 
mediate lord, or the blind and affectionate 
loyalty to the sovereign, for which he must 
look through a long vista of centuries at 
home. In this or that free city, he will see 
the coarse substantial comfort, and the strict 
adherence to the manners and pleasures of 
his class, which once characterized our citi- 
zens. He will see in operation what to him 
is extinct, and will be able, in some degree, 
to measure the extent of his gain and his 
loss. 

From Madame Schopenhauer we get an 
idea of one of the Hanse towns, while it still 
retained its commercial prosperity, and its mu- 
nicipal franchises. In many respects, it may 
doubtless be taken as a sample of the class to 
which i: belonged; though each of those in- 
teresting cities was strongly marked with a 
character of its own. We greatly regret that 
death has robbed us of the comparison she 
intended to draw between Danzig and Ham- 
burg; though these, from their northern and 
maritime position, would have afforded the 
least striking differences and contrasts. 

It would not be easy to point out a field 
in which so rich a harvest of curious and 
amusing traditions might still be gleaned, 
as in the free Imperial cities of Germany. 
Their political importance is gone, or at 
least changed; but there are vestiges enough 
remaining to show what they once were. 
We have often wondered that, in Jearned and 
industrious Germany, no one has undertaken 
a history of these remarkable communities— 
exhibiting their quaint customs, as well as 
their political and municipal institutions. We 
shall advert to only two of these cities— 
Cologne, whose Roman origin and ecclesi- 
astical government form, so to speak, two 
curious substrata to its strongly-marked bur- 
gher character, and its sturdy democratic 
spirit—and Niirnberg, the younger sister of 





Venice, whose institutions she copied, as far 
as national differences would permit; and 
whose Geschlechter (genfes, or patrician fa- 
milies) affected to tread in the footsteps of 
the merchant princes of the south. In the 
former, are to be found the descendants of 
the sturdy bourgeoisie which once drove out 
the nobles, and (good Catholics as they were) 
would not allow their sovereign Archbishop 
to sleep within their walls, now carrying on 
a quiet but dogged contest with the Rhine- 
land aristocracy—resisting all their attempts 
to be recognized as a distinct body in the 
State, and uniting cordial loyalty to their pre- 
sent King with a determined spirit of equal- 
ity. This spirit, partly transmitted to them 
by their ancestors, partly, no doubt, the re- 
sult of their contact with France, has proba- 
bly led the more ignorant writers of that 
country into their confident mistakes. A 
very little inquiry might suffice to show them 
that it often places them among the most 
inveterate enemies of French domination. 
Many curious proofs of the force and tena- 
city of the municipal character might be found 
here. And in social life, while the wealthier 
citizens enjoy their well-stored tables and 
joyous amusemen' >, without the smallest de- 
sire to intrude themselves into the ranks of 
the nobles—while they retain much of the 
coarse jovialty and sturdy independence of 
their forefathers—the people have not lost 
their southern taste for out-of-door shows 
and amusements—their singular talent for 
decoration, their hearty familiar manners, or 
their jocular temper. Cologne was one ex- 
ample, among many, of the old saying, 
‘* Unter den Krummstab ist gut wohnen’”’”— 
‘¢ It is good living under the Crozier.”? The 
government of the Ecclesiastical Electors 
was liberty itself compared to that of the 
civic oligarchy of Niirnberg. ‘This was so 
oppressive and arrogant that the tempest 
which swept it away, together with crowns 
and diadems, was hailed as a deliverer. ‘The 
traveller, who stands amazed before the 
matchless treasures of art with which the 
patrician families encircle their city; who 
looks at the gorgeous windows placed by the 
piety of the Hallers, the Beheims, the ‘'uch- 
ers, the Léffelholzers, and the Holzschuhers, 
in her beautiful churches ; who sees himself 
surrounded on every side by traces of their 
antiquity, their munificence, and their taste— 
must feel the melancholy with which fallen 
glory inspires every generous mind. There 
is an exquisite portrait of one of the Holzs- 
chuher family, painted by Albert Diirer in 
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1526, which, by the courtesy of the present 
head of that most ancient house, is shown to 
strangers. When we stood before it, and 
thought that then—three centuries ago—the 
Holzschuhers were already a time-honoured 
race; that, in the year 1291, Herdegen 
Holzschuher was elected to the seat in the 
Senate or Supreme Council, which his des- 
cendants, in unbroken line, filled down to 
the dissolution of the Germanic empire; 
when we turned over the vellum pages con- 
taining the effigies and armorial illustrations 
of these potent and reverend Councillors, we 
fell unwittingly into a fit of veneration for 
purity and antiquity of descent, unworthy of 
Englishmen, proud of the mixed blood and 
confused heraldry of their aristocracy. 

But the smallest inquiry into the condition 
of the people under this oligarchy, soon dis- 
sipates all sentimental regrets. No sympa- 
thy with the fallen fortunes of individuals 
can prevent our rejoicing in the overthrow of 
_a tyranny the more intolerable from its prox- 
imity. We have heard an aged Niirnberger 
contrast the haughtiness and morgue of his 
former masters, who never suffered their ser- 
vants to address them without the magnifi- 
cent title of «* Hochfreiherrlicher Herr,”’ with 
the plain habits and easy manners of their 
present Sovereign. It reminded us of the 
naif wonder expressed by Madame Schopen- 
hauer, then fresh from her free city, and full 
of republican pride, at seeing the young 
reigning Duke of Mechlenberg-Schwerin 
(grandfather, we presume, of the present) 
take out a flower-girl to dance in the public 
walks at Pyrmont. ‘* What would the Dan- 
zigers say if their reigning Btrgermeister 
were to demean himself so in public?” 

In later times, arbitrary and rapacious ex- 
actions were added to the insolent domina- 
tion of the hereditary senate of Niirnberg. 
It had no hold, as already mentioned, on the 
popular sympathies, and its fall is spoken of 
without regret. In Nurnberg, therefore, we 
must seek not so much the peculiar stamp 
impressed on the popular character, as the re- 
collections connected with picturesque streets, 
and the domestic habits of its inhabitants. 
How strongly does every house bear the 
stamp of an opulent merchant city, as dis- 
tinguished from the feudal aspect of Prague 
or Ratisbon! How distinctly do we trace 
the impression which Italy, then the Queen 
of commerce, the nurse of municipal inde- 
pendence, had left on the minds of these 
travelled burghers! Nor are all the ancient 
customs extinct. At intervals around the 
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magnificent church of St. Lawrence, are fix- 
ed massive carved oaken chairs, bearing the 
symbols of the trades or guilds of the city. 
In each of these sits, on a Sunday, a sworn 
master (meister) of the trade; before him 
stands a plate, on which are deposited the 
alms of the congregation. After service, 
each master carries his contribution into the 
vestry. This is a curious relic of the kuns- 
tuwesen (guild-system) which we have never 
seen noticed. If such are the things which 
strike a passing stranger, what might not be 
told by old inhabitants of the city? what 
might not be discovered by an inquirer who 
united knowledge and patience with a love 
for antiquity ;—imagination enough to seize 
the local colour, and fidelity enough to ren- 
der it exactly?’ There is no time to lose. 
The French Revolution, which levelled to 
the dust all the tottering edifices of the Mid- 
dle Ages, already dates half a century back, 
and the living chronicles of what remained 
of antiquity are fast dropping into the grave. 
*« Any one,”’ says Madame Pichler, speak- 
ing of Vienna, ** who had gone to sleep in 
1790, and waked again in 1838, might have 
thought himself transported into another 
planet; so thoroughly is every thing alter- 
ed—from the greatest to the least, from the 
most intimate to the most superficial.” 

Madame Schopenhauer’s descriptions of 
her native city have all the charm and viva- 
city of truth. The institutions, customs, and 
manners of the great and ancient types of 
trading cities are peculiarly interesting to an 
Englishman, who can compare them with 
those which not long since existed in his 
own country. ‘The civic life of England, as 
such, is extinct. Municipal institutions re- 
main, but the pomp, pride, and circumstance 
that surrounded them are gone. What is 
more, the spirit that inspired them is extinct. 
Civic honours are become nearly ridiculous, 
and civic customs have lost their significance. 
In London, indeed, the Lord Mayor’s show 
is kept up—as a show; but in other corpo- 
rate towns the antique and traditional pa- 
geants, and the peculiar customs, have been 
abolished. 

Who that has seen a Norwich guild twenty 
years ago, does not remember Snap Snap, as 
necessary to the mayor 2s his gold chain?— 
the delight and terror of children, the true 
representative of the dragon slain by St. 
George, patron of the city, who used to be 
borne, like a barbarian monarch in a Roman 
triumph, at the heels of the civil power, 
opening his wide and menacing jaws with 
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no more felonious intent than the reception 
of the half-pence which it was the touchstone 
of courage to put into that blood-red and 
fearful gulf. ‘These were the perquisites 
of the inner man, the spiritus rector who 
walked under the scaly hide, flourished the 
long forked tail, and pulled the string which 
moved the dreadful head and jaws. ‘The re- 
ligious significancy of Snap had been lost 
for ages. ‘The Protestant and prosaic people 
saw in him nothing but a child’s toy; the 
enlightened thought such toys absurd and 
disgusting—and he is no more. With him 
are gone the whifflers, the last depositories 
of an art so long forgotten beyond the walls 
of the venerable city, that the commentators 
on Shakspeare were at a loss for the mean- 
ing of the word. ‘Their gay dress of blue 
and red silk, the wondering evolutions of the 
glittering swords with which they kept off 
the crowd from his worship—all are gone. 
The office and art of whiffler was hereditary. 
The last whiffler is dead and left no heir, the 
office is abolished, the art extinct. 

These things had become shadows, and 
like shadows they have departed. But an 
equal and more important change has taken 
place in the social and domestic character of 
our provincial towns. ‘They are all now 
imitations of the capital—there is no origi- 
nality, no escape from the eternal repetition 
of men and things—the~*‘ ewige einerlei.”’ 
Fifty years ago, manners in London differed 
essentially from those in country towns, and 
those again from each other. ‘The relations 
of the different classes of society to each 
other were still more different. In the old 
manufacturing cities there was a regular 
burgher aristocracy, connected for generations 
with the staple and permanent manufacture 
of the place—men of substance and credit, 
to whom the lower classes looked up with 
deference. ‘They filled the civic offices, and 
never relinquished the honoured title of ** Mr. 
Justice,” which the highest of these offices 
conferred. ‘The young men of such families 
were sent to some correspondent in Ger- 
many, Holland, or Italy, to “learn the lan- 
guages,”’ and to see other forms of commer- 
cial life. ‘Their return to their paternal city 
was an event. They were the travelled 
beaux who imported foreign airs and foreign 
fashions. ‘They dressed and danced and 
wore their swords with the newest grace. 
But they soon settled down into the habits 
of their fathers, and might be seen (in one 
city, at least, in our remembrance) every day 
at noon sitting ina row on a low church wall 





opposite to a noted tavern, taking a glass of 
sherry ‘‘ as a whet,’ and discussing the poli- 
tics of the greater or smaller state. ‘The 
more we go back to the recollections of what 
we heard in our childhood of a preceding ge- 
neration, the nearer do we approach to the 
manners of Germany; in many respects, to 
those at the present day—in more, to those 
existing at the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. ‘The Germans 
are generally unaware of the existence of 
such resemblances. ‘They take their idea of 
England solely from what they have read of 
London, or from the falsest of all guides, 
novels. It has often happened to us, when 
describing the early hours, the simple me- 
thodical habits, and the primitive domestic 
festivities of English country towns early in 
this century, to be interrupted with a general 
exclamation—* But it is not England that 
you are describing?’’ Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, for her, Germany is embarked on 
the same stream with ourselves, and will be 
hurried along by the same current; but there 
are many causes which will render her pro- 
gress less rapid than ours, and we may for 
years continue to find, especially in her re- 
moter districts, traces of former times which 
have long been effaced at home. ‘The simi- 
larity we speak of is, of course, subject to 
large deductions for national character and 
peculiarities. We shall leave those of our 
readers who can go back to a period verging 
on that described in the books before us, to 
decide to what extent the manners they de- 
pict resemble the contemporary manners of 
England. 

But before quitting these desultory sketch- 
es of former times, we shall give our readers 
a Danzig scene, described to us by an eye- 
witness. Not more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, there existed in every principal 
family of that city a family tribunal, Famili- 
engericht, to which every member was ame- 
nable, and over which the head of the family 
presided. When a young girl, our inform- 
ant, accompanied her mother on a visit to 
the city of her fathers, and was taken to be 
introduced io this awful assembly :—** We 
went,”’ said she, ‘in full dress, and found 
the old man of eighty seated in the gross- 
vaterstuhl* at the top of the room, and the 





* Grandfather’s-chair — Easy-chairs were un- 
known. The only sort of arm-chair was called 
grossvaterstuhl, and was exclusively reserved for 
the dignity and the feebleness of age. Even now, 
this name is commonly applied to easy-chairs, 
which are lamentably rare in Germany. 
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other members arranged in a semi-circle on 
either side, according to age and precedence. 
I was presented by my mother, and wel- 
comed as a stranger. I made my obeisance, 
and we took our seats. Shortly after, two 
very young men of the family were called 
up by the patriarch, and, in presence of the 
whole company, severely reprimanded for 
some misdemeanour—I think it was getting 
into debt. ‘They stood perfectly abashed, 
and pale as death. ‘Their parents sat by, 
scarcely less so, but not daring to interpose 
a word in their behalf. ‘The rebuke ended, 
they were dismissed.”’ Does not this appear 
more like a scene in the tent of an Arab Sheik, 
than in the house of an inhabitant of a great 
trading city in our own days? But if such 
was the influence of the idea of kindred over 
the minds of citizens, what might it be ex- 
pected to be over those of noble descent? 
This subject is foreign to our present pur- 
pose. ‘The dire restraints and obligations 
imposed by noble blood; the degree to which 
individual character, tastes, and affections, 
are sacrificed to the preserving of its current 
pure and unmingled; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an aristocracy of mere birth, 
with whom the people can never mix and 
never sympathize—having no root in the in- 
ferior classes, and no independent political 
power—as compared with those of our own 
mixed-blooded, wealthy, and puissant aris- 
tocracy, growing out of the people, and send- 
ing down its younger branches again, like 
the banyan-tree, into the parent earth to seek 
strength and sustenance ;—these are matters 
which lie beyond our present bounds, and 
upon which, therefore, we shall not make 
any observations. 

Madame Schopenhauer introduces her 
‘* Recollections”’ in the following passage :— 


‘A somewhat weary traveller, but still 
with fresh feelings and a vigorous enjoyment 
of life, I stand on the height overlooking the 
last stage of my journey. Once more I look 
back on the long road I have travelled; on 
the lovely valleys in which I have wandered ; 
on the rugged and thorny paths through 
which I have struggled; and though the re- 
trospect awakens a mingled feeling of joy and 
sorrow, I am well content, on the whole, to 
have arrived so far on my way. 

‘Sixty or seventy years ago, before there 
was even a talk of chaussées or railroads, 
life glided or crept on as slowly and quietly 
as the traveller’s carriage through the deep 
sands of north Germany: with the exception 





of a few inevitable jolts, one arrived, half 
asleep, at the goal prescribed to all. In the 
real, as well as the figurative sense, how 
utterly is every thing changed, during the 
period in which the larger half of my exist- 
ence has fallen! Life, as well as travelling, 
goes on with threefold rapidity. . . . . 
Whether the travellers will have as much 
to tell on their return home, as their more 
slow-moving predecessors, is doubtful; it is 
at least to be hoped that they cannot bring 
back less information than most of the Eng- 
lish tourists who now crowd the highways. 

“To narrate! the favourite amusement of 
age! And why not? ‘That every fool now- 
a-days has his own history to tell, is not one 
of the smallest plagues of these evil times,’ 
sighed Goethe once, when he was condemn- 
ed to listen to the long stories of a worthy 
person; and this has made me deliberate; 
but it is easier to lay down a dull book than 
to turn a tiresome talker out of your house.” 


The venerable reciter probably thought, as 
we do, that Goethe’s lament did not apply to 
a lively and faithful record of events and ob- 
jects, but to the effusions of restless vanity — 
the confessions of what nobody is interested 
in hearing, or ought to hear—with which the 
public is now so often regaled. 


‘* After the sullen peace which succeeded 
the Seven Years’ War,”’ she continues, ‘* my 
life has fallen in most eventful times. From 
the revolt of the Americans in 1775, to this 
present 22d of January 1837, on which the 
acquittal of Prince Louis Bonaparte is the 
latest piece of news, I have had ample time 
and opportunity to observe what is worthy 
not only to be remembered, but recorded. [ 
will try then to sketch, with slight but accu- 
rate touches, a portrait of the times in and 
with which I have lived—those venerable 
times, whose manners and usages now ap- 
pear to lie as far behind us as if they were 
divided from us by centuries. I will give 
the truth, the pure truth, without any admix- 
ture of fiction; but I shall not trouble the 
reader with the details of my own life, which 
can interest only the few who are attached 
tome. I shall spare the world the history 
of my affections,—(Herzens angelegen hei- 
ten—affairs of the heart.) ‘To affirm that I 
have had none, were as useless as it were 
silly—for who would believe me ?”’ 


Johanna Troziener, such was her maiden 
name, was born in the year 1766, on the 
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shores of the Baltic, in the then free city of 
Danzig, of which her father was an eminent 
merchant. ‘The portraits of her father and 
mother, and their two faithful servants, Adam 
and Kasche, are drawn with great vivacity, 
though in few words. We quote the follow- 
ing passage for the sake of one remark in 
it:—‘* My father,”’ says she, “* was a man 
of violent temper, but a certain oldfashioned 
gallantry to the sex prevented his ever for- 
getting himself in his behaviour towards my 
mother. This feeling is now so completely 
out of fashion, that my readers will hardly 
understand what I mean by it. It extended 
even to his daughters.”” If ever that sort of 
deferential courtesy to women, as women, 
which went under the name of gallantry, and 
was formerly a distinguishing mark of the 
breeding of a gentleman, was common in 
Germany, the change is certainly as great as 
Madame Schopenhauer represents it. It has, 
we believe, greatly declined even in its birth- 
place, France. In England, if there is but 
little of this shadow of chivalry remaining, 
it is, in our opinion, amply compensated by 
an easy, cordial, equal tone of intercourse ;— 
implying a far profounder and more flatter- 
ing sort of respect than the generous con- 
sideration for weakness which lies at the 
bottom of the old gallantry. Men of sense 
and learning in England may constantly be 
seen talking to women, without altering the 
matter or manner of their conversation— 
(supposing always, of course, that their hear- 
ers have sense and taste enough to relish 
such conversation)—without any of the mé- 
nagemens, or the trivial compliments which 
imply such profound and almost unconscious 
contempt for their understandings. From 
what we have seen, and from the tone of 
German literature, it does not appear to us 
that women are treated either with the re- 
fined politeness of a former age in France, or 
the tone of frank, respectful equality—the 
civility neither of condescension nor adora- 
tion which characterizes the best society in 
England. 

On this subject, we find the following 
passage in the Personalia of Frederic Jacobs, 
published in 1840. He had been appointed 
teacher, we may mention, in the Gymnasium 
at Gotha, in 1785. 


‘‘ At that time,”’ says he, * social life had 
a totally different aspect. ‘The fashion of 
clubs was in its infancy; and women were 
not driven to seek amusement and conversa- 
tion by themselves. Besides a weekly assem- 





blage of the principal families in the town, 
there were frequent little parties in the houses 
of the middle classes, to which the youth of 
both sexes were invited. Every age and each 
sex found its account in them. The old 
played cards; the young amused themselves 
with music or dancing; new dramatic works 
were often read aloud; proverbs or little 
plays were acted. ‘The tone in these little 
parties was at once polite and lively. The 
young men gave themselves the trouble to 
converse agreeably with the women, who, on 
their side, were willing listeners. That there 
was a good deal of falling in love, follows of 
course; but the eye of the mother watched 
over her daughter; and the salutary constraint 
thus imposed on both parties, heightened the 
charm of their intercourse, and gave rise to 
connexions less rapidly formed, but more en- 
during, than those which we now witness.” 


Where such a separation of the sexes, as 
is here figured, takes place, it is evident 
either that the men are impatient or incapa- 
ble of the decorum and courtesy imposed by 
female society; or that the women are im- 
patient or incapable of such conversation as 
alone can or ought to interest men—or per- 
haps both are true. In either case, good man- 
ners and good conversation—at least, the best 
manners and the best conversation—cannot 
exist. The reciprocal endeavour of either sex 
to recommend itself to the higher tastes and 
qualities of the other, is we believe, the fine 
but safe and powerful spring of really good— 
i. e. refined and enlightened—society. 

Madame Schopenhauer describes her mo- 
ther’s education as ‘‘ that of her time. A few 
Polonaises on the harpsichord, a song or 
two accompanied by herself, and reading and 
writing sufficient for domestic use, formed 
the sum of her learning. ‘Till the appear- 
ance of ‘Sophia’s Journey from Memel to 
Saxony,’ she had read very little but Gel- 
lert’s writings. Indeed his ‘Swedish Coun- 
tess,’ of most tiresome memory, was the only 
novel she had read.” 

Varnhagen Von Ense gives an amusing 
anecdote regarding this novel. ‘The occur- 
rence mentioned took place at Berlin in 1841. 

A lady was ill, and must be amused by 
being read to, but not over-excited or fatigu- 
ed. M. de Varnhagen was to be reader, 
and was embarrassed as to the choice of a 
book. ‘The patient’s uncle protested that he 
would not allow his niece to be agitated by 
the horrors of the literature of the day, in 
which atrocity and immorality were em- 
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ployed to set forth the ‘* new opinions.”” An 
elderly cousin attacked the French Roman- 
tic School, as having brought a torrent of 
indecency, bad taste, and bad morals into 
Germany. At last, after a great contest of 
Opinions, it was determined that M. de “’arn- 
hagen should be left to his own discretion— 
on condition that he should not tell the name 
of the book, or the author, till all had pro- 
nounced judgment. ‘The sage and _ safe 
uncle looked black at the well-printed, uncut 
volume; sternly muttering, that the newer 
the book, so much the worse. ‘The reader 
made no reply, and began. For a time, 
things went on tolerably; but, as the story 
advanced, the uncle declared he could no 
longer endure its gross immorality, and lite- 
rally took his hat and stick and left the 
room ;—protesting that such a book could 
not have been produced in any other age than 
the present, when the young think they are 
called upon to begin by emancipating them- 
selves from all that their fathers held sacred. 
He added, that he wished that all the novels 
which had been published since the year 
1830 were prohibited in a mass, M. de 
Varnhagen read on to the end, The old 
cousin said it was a pity—the young author 
had talents, and perhaps might mend. ‘ No,”’ 
said M. de Varnhagen, ‘he will not mend. 
He will remain what he is.” The book, 
instead of being an emanation of the evil 
spirit of the day, was the long before pub- 
lished ** Swedish Countess” of the pious 
and popular Gellert. 

Richardson’s novels produced a vast effect 
in Germany. It is impossible to take up a 
book referring to this period, in which they 
are not mentioned. Henry Steffens, in his 
Autobiography, says * they flooded not only 
Germany, but Denmark;’’ and ascribes to 
them a marked increase in the refinement of 
the women. ‘They were soon succeeded by 
the odious race of sentimental novels, which, 
till very lately, were believed in England to 
form the standard literature of Germany. It 
is worth while to undergo the tedium and 
disgust of reading one or two of the most 
celebrated of them, as indications of a certain 
state of popular taste and feeling, which, 
though no longer existing, has left percepti- 
ble traces in the national character and lite- 
rature. ‘There is an admirable critique of 
Jacobs’ Woldemar, by Frederic Schlegel, 
which we recommend to any reader who is 
inclined to know more of this form of mental 
disease. English novels still form a great 
part of the reading of German young ladies. 
37 





The reason alleged is, that they are the only 
ones fit for girls to read. We are very sen- 
sible to the compliment paid to the purer 
taste and morality of our country; but we 
must be permitted to question whether the 
knowledge of English, so generally diffused 
in Germany, might not be turned to better 
account. Nor are some of the best of our 
novels current. Miss Austen’s, for exam- 
ple, are, so far as we have found, nearly un- 
known. 

When we spoke of the slow pace at which 
change proceds in Germany, we ought cer- 
tainly to have excepted all that regards lite- 
rature. Who that takes up a half-yearly 
Leipsic Catalogue, would believe that the 
men are yet living who remember the state 
of things which Madame Schopenhauer al- 
ludes to? Who that-goes into a German 
reading-room and sees the innumerable jour- 
nals—the Blatter— leaves, ** countless as 
those that strew the brooks of Valombrosa,”’ 
would believe, that in the year 1788, ‘ the 
meager blotting-paper Journals of the capitals 
appeared, at the utmost, three times a-week ? 
The Reichs postreiter (Courier of the Em- 
pire) was a sort of luxury for the higher 
classes; as the Journal de Leyde, published 
in French, was for statesmen and politicians. 
The reading public were obliged to wait 
with eager impatience for a number (heft) 
of Schlotzer’s Staats Anzeigen and Brief 
wechsel, (Public Advertiser and Correspon- 
dence,) or for a new volume of * Nicolai’s 
Travels,’ in order to enjoy the delight of a 
little gossip, home or foreign.”’* 

But to return to Madame Schopenhauer. 
Her description of Kasche, the Polish nurse- 
maid, her songs, her simple lessons of piety, 
and her devoted attachment to the family of 
which she felt herself an integral member, is 
touching. Scarcely less so is that of Adam, 
the ** Maitre Jacques’’ of the household, to 
whom every thing was confided, and who 
provided every thing, ‘* even to the fat ox, 
which, according to universal custom, was 
bought and slaughtered in autumn for a win- 
ter store.” Adam understood and humoured 
the infirmities of his master’s temper. He 
dealt with them as we do with the faults of 
those we love, when parting is out of the 
question. They never occurred to him as 
a reason for leaving the house to which he 
entirely belonged. The group is completed 
by the no less faithful, but somewhat ludi- 
crous Moser, the clerk—with his love for 
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politics and his talent for story-telling; thrice 
happy when he could exhibit himself on 
holidays “ in his grass-green coat embroider- 
ed with gold, his bag-wig, huge rings, and 
paste buckles, covering the whole front of 
the shoe.”” Such was the household in 
which our authoress was born and grew up; 
for we need scarcely say that, with these 
excellent people there was no thought of 
change. They took root in the soil where they 
had been planted, and shared, in the fullest 
sense, the life and fortunes of their masters. 

There is, perhaps, no department of social 
life where manners have undergone a more 
complete revolution than in the relation be- 
tween master and servant. At the time 
which Madame Schopenhauer treats of, the 
old feudal feeling, which formed a tie wholly 
independent of personal qualities, was not 
extinct. Indeed, it survived to a much later 
period in the very city she is describing, and 
is still in full force in Westphalia. 

Every city may perhaps be viewed as, in 
some sort, an expression of the character, 
wants, and tastes, of its builders; and of the 
state of society amidst which it arose. ‘The 
following passage, relating to Danzig, is 
graphic :—— 


‘* The main streets,”” says Madame Scho- 
penhauer, ‘‘are much wider than those in 
any other old town. ‘Two or even three car- 
riages might pass abreast between the houses, 
and yet leave room for a commodious foot- 
path; yet the actual room for passage is so 
small, that the most experienced coachmen 
can hardly avoid collision, and the foot pas- 
sengers have enough to do to escape with 
whole limbs. The flights of steps before all 
the houses, of which those in Hamburg or 
Lubeck are but the shadow of a shade, are 
the cause of this strange appearance. I know 
not how to convey an idea of these singular 
propylza, which give to the northern city 
something of a southern character, and in 
which, during my childhood, a great part of 
the household business was carried on, with 
an openness incredible now, almost as pub- 
licly as in the street. They are not balco- 
nies; 1 might almost call them spacious ter- 
races, paved with large stones, and extending 
along the front of the house; with broad 
easy steps to the street, from which they are 
separated by a stone parapet. ‘These ter- 
races are divided from each other by a wall 
four or five feet high. ‘The most capricious 
of all rulers, fashion, has taken so many des- 
pised things under her protection, under the 





name of rococo——may it please her to watch 
over the Danzig steps! She will hardly find 
amore grandiose piece of rococo. And what 
an incomparable play place! So safe, so 
convenient! Close under the eye of the sew- 
ing or knitting mother, yet seeure from scold- 
ings for making a noise.” 


This was the proper and peculiar scene of 
our author’s childhood; we pity those who 
cannot feel its interest. Before we proceed 
with her series of sketches, we must say a 
word of her education. It was her singular 
good fortune to be educated chiefly by men, 
under the eye of her mother—a conjunction 
of influences the most likely to produce pure, 
sound affections, and a cultivated reason. 
To this was added another privilege, now 
become extremely rare—access to books 
‘above her years.’’ Children who are con- 
fined to the society of children, and to the 
reading of children’s books, can hardly be 
other than intellectually and morally stunted 
—if not deformed. ‘The great interests of 
humanity are never mentioned in their pres- 
ence. History, wholly disconnected from 
the present, is to them a mere ‘ lesson.” 
Their world lies within the walls of the nur- 
sery and the school-room, and is entirely fac- 
titious. ‘The real life of man never reaches 
them in any form. Our little heroine, on the 
contrary, lived with her parents and their 
friends, and saw from her infancy the real 
and earnest side of human things. At seven 
years old she received one of those strong 
impressions which determine the character 
and opinions for life. Its effects may be 
traced through her whole history. 

One morning she was surprised by an un- 
wonted bustle in her father’s house, and in 
the streets, and alarmed at the consternation 
which marked every face. * * Sit still, dress 
your doll prettily, and give her her breakfast, 
but make no noise,’ said Kasche, ‘ leading 
my sister and me to our play corner. ‘ Kas- 
che, dear Kasche, we will be as still as mice ; 
but do tell us what is the matter, | am so 
afraid.” * Matter enough—but you children 
don’t understand it. ‘The Prussians are come 
in the night—so be good children,’ added 
Kasche, and left us. Had she said a lion is 
come, a tiger, a bear, I should have connected 
some idea with it—but the Prussians! I un- 
derstood not what she meant; but this only 
increased my fear.”’ 

Such were our author’s recollections of the 
day which commenced the ruin of her pater- 
nal city—the destruction at once of its mu- 
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nicipal freedom and its commercial prosper- 
ity; the day of the investment of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Danzig by the troops 
of the great Frederic. We mention this in- 
cident here, as it gives us a key to her choice 
of books and objects of interest—we might 
almost say to her choice of a husband—and 
to the inflexible republicanism which she pro- 
fessed. 

In her ninth year, we find her listening 
with intense interest to all the details of the 
American war, which had just broken out. 
‘¢ Washington and his associates,”’ says she, 
‘* were my heroes, and rivalled Mucius Sce- 
vola and Cincinnatus in my affections.” 
With the latter she had become acquainted 
in a translation of Rollin, which she read by 
stealth in corners, ** often in the wood-loft 
under the roof. Four thick octavo volumes ! 
With what ardour, with what indescribable 
interest, did [ read them, and read them again, 
and, as a particular treat, turn to my favourite 
passages !’” ‘he successor and rival of Rol- 
lin was what she truly calls, ‘* the incom- 
parable Contes dema Mere I’ Oie ;—a shabby 
little book, printed on coarse grey paper, the 
clumsy German translation by the side of the 
original, and, prefixed to every story, a little 
print.”” ** What a treasure was this! Blue- 
beard, as he was there depicted, seizing his 
wife by her hair, with a sword in his hand 
twice as long as himself; the discreet Finetta, 
the charming Cinderella—how did they all 
enchant me! Above all, Puss in Boots, in 
honour of whom the whole volume was chris- 
tened the Cat-book, shared my heart with the 
heroes of Rome.” 

Compare the vivacity of these impressions, 
the awakening of the curiosity, the judgment, 
the imagination, and the affections, with the 
effects produced by the lifeless skeletons 
called abridgements; or by the mawkish 
stories of the unnatural puppets called good 
boys and girls. We once heard Tieck say 
that he never would suffer a child’s book to 
come into his house while his children were 
young. Without joining in this absolute 
proscription, we must confess that, as the 
sole food of growing minds, they appear to 
us poor and enfeebling. 

As this is one of the important points on 
which the present age is at issue with the 
past, our readers will forgive us for quoting 
one or two examples of the kind of reading 
which formed the best minds of Germany in 
the last generation. ‘* At that time,’’ says 
Goethe, speaking of his childhood, ‘ there 
were no so-called children’s books. The 








old writers had childlike ways of thinking, 
and found it easy and agreeable to commu- 
nicate what they knew to their posterity. 
With the exception of the Orbis Pictus of 
Amos Comenius, no book of the kind came 
in our way; but the great folio Bible, with 
prints by Merian, was frequently turned over. 
Gothfried’s Chronicle, with engravings by 
the same master, taught us the most remark- 
able incidents of history; and the cerra 
Philologica contained all sorts of fables, my- 
thologies, and wonders.’’* 

To these succeeded Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses, Fénélon’s Telemaque, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Anson’s voyages; and lastly, that 
exhaustiess mine of entertainment contained 
in the Volksbucher, (people’s books)—the 
great manufactory of which was at Frank- 
fort; where countless editions, printed on the 
coarsest blotting-paper, supplied the never- 
ceasing demand. ‘* We children,”’ continues 
Goethe, ‘* had thus the happiness of daily 
finding these precious remains of the Middle 
Ages on an old book-stall, and of becoming 
possessors of them fora few kreutzers. The 
Eulen-spiegel, the four sons of Aymon—the 
fair Melusina—the Emperor Octavian—the 
beautiful Magelone—Fortunatus, &c.—the 
whole tribe, down to the Wandering Jew, 
were at our command, whenever we prefer- 
red them to cakes and sweetmeats. The 
great advantage was, that when one was 
fairly worn out, it could be bought again, 
and again devoured.” 

Jacobs gives the following account of his 
childish reading. He was born fifteen years 
after Goethe; but habits and ways of think- 
ing had undergone no perceptible change in 
that quiet period:—* The absence of exter- 
nal excitement,’’ says he in his Personalia, 
‘¢rendered the instruction we received, how- 
ever scanty, more fruitful than more ample 
and varied intellectual food set before a palate 
palled with excitement. Our course of in- 
struction was extremely meagre; but as we 
had little or nothing else to do, as no amuse- 
ments presented themselves, and the vivacity 
of youth required occupation, ennui itself 
drove us to labour. We found our stimulus 
in my father’s little library, which contained 
the best poets of that time. We read what 
came in our way, and imitated it. We de- 
scribed nature like Kleist and Zacharia, wrote 
idylls like Gessner, and travels and adven- 
tures, the great difficulty in which was to find 
names. As Busching’s ponderous geogra- 
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phy filled us with awe, we undertook a de- 
scription of the globe ourselves, and began it, 
I know not why, with Turkey; perhaps be- 
cause, to the childish imagination, the strange 
is always the most attractive.” 

But let us turn from the effect of books, to 
the still more powerful and important influ- 
ence of living men. ‘The most interesting 
portrait in Madame Schopenhauer’s book, is 
that of her neighbour and friend Dr. Jame- 
son; the minister of the English colony or 
factory which had long been settled at Dan- 
zig. He was a native of Scotland, and, we 
conclude, a member of the Scottish church. 
This is not explained; probably, in those 
less polemical days, this did not occur to the 
English who invited him over as an objec- 
tion. We scarcely remember to have read 
a more touching picture of evangelical sim- 
plicity and benevolence, than that which our 
author draws of her early friend. We con- 
contemplate it with a just, at least a pardon- 
able pride in our countryman—a pride which 
we never conceal when such characters come 
in the way of our notice. His humble, 
blameless life—his simplicity,and truth—his 
warm, active pity for every pain and every 
distress—his love for children, occasionally 
dashed by a tinge of no less gentle melan- 
choly, the trace, as it seemed, of some early 
and secret wound—his enthusiasm for all that 
could enlighten and ennoble the human race 
—his truly Christian piety and charity, were 
well fitted to draw all hearts to the service of 
Him whose minister he was. In this lovely 
and venerable form did religion first appear 
to the opening eyes of the lite girl. He 
was the next-door neighbour of her parents. 


‘¢‘ Kasche carried me out on our terrace 
one bright morning for the first time, to 
show the new-comer to our reverend neigh- 
bour; he took me, with a pleased smile, in 
his arms, and this moment seemed to bind 
him more closely to my family. 

“As I grew up, Dr. Jameson was my 
teacher, my guide, my counsellor; he watch- 
ed over my young soul, and never left me 
till the day when another received, together 
with my hand. the charge of my guidance 
and well-being.” 


Her regular tutor, Kuschel, was a sort of 
youthful Parson Adams; uniting perfect sim- 
plicity and probity, a warm heart, kindly 
temper, and unpretending merit, to singular 
awkwardness and ignorance of the world. 
Like the greater part of the clergy of the 
Lutheran Church at the present day, he was 





the son of parents in humble life. He was 
the sole support of a widowed mother. The 
sequel of his history is one of those noise- 
less tragedies which are but too frequent 
among men of his character and class. At 
an early age he sank under toil and priva- 
tion, deferred hopes, and exhausted powers— 
the afflicting end of many a blameless, joy- 
less life like his. 

The evils incident to studious poverty in 
all ages, were much aggravated by the aus- 
tere discipline which then prevailed in the 
Lutheran Church— 


“The dress of the candidates for holy 
orders was entirely black, with the excep- 
tion of the bands which marked their call- 
ing. A calotte of black velvet, about the 
size of a dollar, on the crown of a curled and 
powdered periwig, also a badge of sanctity, 
and a narrow cloak, half covering the back 
and reaching to the ground, which the wearer 
was bound to gather up in graceful folds 
when he walked along the streets; such was 
the dress enjoined by the dreaded head of 
our church—the very reverend Dr. Hiller. 
These young divines must have trusted to 
the inward glow of faith for a defence against 
the cold, which often reached twenty de- 
grees of Reaumur; for great-coat or fur-man- 
le were not to be thought of. Woe to the 
unlucky candidate who was caught beyond 
the bounds of his own four walls in any 
other habit than the one prescribed! All 
hope of a living was lost to him for ever; 
for Dr. Hiller regarded such an offence as 
equal to the most abominable heresy. Not 
only the candidates but the officiating preach- 
ers, and even their wives and daughters, 
were forbidden to go to plays, concerts, or 
any other public amusements. The utmost 
they dared venture on, was a modest game 
of ombre, and that only among friends, and 
under the strictest seal of secrecy.” 


This rigid discipline is, we believe, no 
more to be found. ‘The reverence for “ the 
cloth,’”? as Parson Adams called it, has also 
declined; and individuals are now every 
where tried pretty much according to their 
individual merits. A great deal of the alter- 
ed feeling towards the Protestant clergy may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to the polemical charac- 
ter of our times. The clergy are now regard- 
ed too much as a sort of spiritual athletes, 
whose business it is to interest and excite an 
audience, and to contend for victory. ‘Their 
triumphs may secure them admirers and 
partisans; but they will not, in the long run, 
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succeed in exciting those sentiments of love 
and veneration which involuntarily follow 
the steps of the man in whose everyday acts 
the Gospel has a living illustration. 

We have already spoken of the intolera- 
ble yoke of a burgher aristocracy—of the 
hauteur, far exceeding that of kings and 
princes, which rendered the downfall of the 
patricians of Niirnberg a triumph to their 
subject fellow-citizens. ‘There, indeed, the 
constitution of the city was oligarchical; but 
it is curious to see how the same temper 
manifested itself in a city where perfect 
equality was assumed as the basis of society ; 
and how pride, servility, and worldliness, 
went hand in hand with pharisaical rigour. 


‘«¢ This aristocratical spirit,’’ says Madame 
Schopenhauer, ‘* bordered on the ludicrous. 
At every public, and especially at every reli- 
gious, ceremony; at marriages and christen- 
ings; and even at the Holy Supper, before 
God’s altar, it broke forth in a flagrant man- 
ner; and gave occasion to the most disgrace- 
ful scenes, especially among women. 

‘*Qn no account could [ have been con- 
firmed in public with the other children of 
the town—this was esteemed proper only 
for the lower bourgeoisie; nor could the 
minister be invited to perform the ceremony 
in my father’s house, in the presence of my 
family and intimate friends. ‘This was the 
practice in the Reformed (7. e. Calvinistic) 
Church, and, in our Lutheran city, we strove 
to keep our Lutheran usuages unaltered. So 
willed the still dark spirit of that time; there 
was not the least conception of the light 
which has since broken in upon us, and 
cleansed and tranquillized all minds. 

‘Among other remains of former days 
which were obstinately adhered to, I may 
mention the custom of private confession, 
which was very like that of the Catholic 
Church.* Nobody who had not confessed, 
could be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
The fees derived from this source formed a 
considerable part of the income of favourite 
preachers; for every one was at liberty to 
choose his confessor, without reference to 
the parish he inhabited. ‘This was not much 
calculated to promote brotherly love among 
the clergy. 

‘* With lively emotions of piety I followed 
my parents on Whitsunday into the Graw- 
miinchen Church, which was decorated, ac- 
cording to custom, with flowers and fresh 
may. Iwas led by my mother, who was 





* This is still the practice in Saxony. 


equally moved, through the church to the 
confession room, commonly called the com- 
fort-room, (Zrostkammer.) A crowd of peo- 
ple of the lower classes were waiting before 
the door. Many, it was evident, had waited 
longer than they could well afford, till as 
many as could find room could be admitted; 
when they were confessed, admonished, and 
absolved, in a mass, and paid the indispen- 
sable confession fee, ( Beicht groschen.) On 
our arrival, however, they were doomed to a 
new disappointment. ‘They were sent back, 
and only we three admitted. Our spiritual 
guide sat enthroned in a comfortable easy- 
chair in full canonicals. Kneeling before 
him, we made our confession. My father 
had condensed his into a few brief expres- 
sive words; my mother had chosen a verse 
of a spiritual song; and I, a very short one 
out of Gellert’s odes. ‘The whole was des- 
patched in a few minutes; we then seated 
ourselves opposite to his reverence, heard an 
admonition, and were absolved. After a lit- 
tle conversation about wind and weather, the 
last news, and above all, polite inquiries 
about our health, respectively, which my 
father, out of pity for the poor people wait- 
ing, cut short, we returned.”’ 


Revolted by the indecent precedence given 
to wealth and station—wearied by the admo- 
nition, and somewhat scandalized by the 
sight of a bottle of wine and glass in the 
room devoted to ghostly comfort—a lasting 
shock was given to her piety, ‘‘ by the ap- 
pearance of the ducats which her father 
secretly, but not unseen, slipped on the table 
near the reverend divine; and the sidelong 
glance with which the latter ascertained whe- 
ther the usual number had received an addi- 
tion of one, in consequence of her presence, 
together with the unctious smile with which 
he nodded his thanks to her parents.” 

In spite of the rigid Lutheranism.of Dan- 
zig, liberty of conscience was complete. ‘The 
Roman Catholic religion was not only tole- 
rated, but the monastic orders lived as unmo- 
lested in their convents as in a Catholic 
country. ‘There was also an ecclesiastic of 
that church, whose presence and functions in 
a Protestant city presented a singular and 
unexplained anomaly. He bore the title of 
the Pope’s Official, and was in fact a sort of 
Nuncio. Not only were Protestants who 
married within the forbidden degrees obliged 
‘o get’ a dispensation from Rome, but the 
Official had the power of performing the 





ceremony of marriage, for Catholics or Pro- 
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testants, without the consent of parents— 
without license or witnesses—in a little cha- 
pel attached to his house; and a marriage so 
contracted was as valid as any other. ‘This 
strange privilege remained unimpaired down 
to the time of the occupation of Danzig. 
The Official lived in the greatest retirement, 
and was hardly ever seen. Madame Scho- 
penhauer says, she never knew any body 
who was acquainted with him, and that a 
sort of mystery hung over his whole exist- 
ence. 

The following Christmas scene is pictur- 
esque and touching :— 


‘Every Christmas-day, three of the Bro- 
thers of the order of Mercy, in the black 
garb of their order, bowing humbly, entered 
the dining-room, just as we were assembled 
for dinner. ‘They brought a quaintly-formed 
silver plate, on which were a few coloured 
wafers stamped with a crucifix; and a box 
filled with snuff, which they prepared from 
herbs in their convent, and sold for the bene- 
fit of the poor. 

** My father rose from table and advanced 
a few steps to meet them. We children 
each received a wafer; he took a pinch of 
snuff out of the box, and laid some money 
on the plate; the monks bowed again and 
retired, as they had entered, in silence. 

‘The whole transaction, during which 
not a word was spoken, made, probably for 
that reason, a solemn and at the same time 
melancholy impression upon me. I was 
almost ready to cry. I knew that these ven- 
erable men lived lives of the greatest priva- 
tion, received into their convent the sick 
of whatever faith, even Jews, and carefully 
nursed them. Adam, who.was himself a 
Catholic, and had been cured by the good 
fathers in a severe illness, always told us 
about them after their visit.” 


It will be a misfortune for the world, if 
narrowed views of religion on the one hand, 
and an extravagant abuse of philosophical 
speculation on the other, should conspire to 
rob Germany of her fairest and noblest cha- 
racteristic—one which she will ill exchange 
for any that she can borrow from her neigh- 
bours—a profound and pervading religious 
‘ sentiment, united to complete toleration and 
Christian charity. We have more than once 
heard even the common people speak with 
an honest pride of the harmony in which 
they lived with their neighbours of a differ- 
ent confession. ‘They were evidently con- 


scious that it was a distinction, and justly 
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valued themselves upon possessing it. Ina 
considerable part of North Germany this 
complete tolerance is combined with a strict 
adherence to the forms instituted by Luther ; 
and with the more cheerful spirit which dis- 
tinguishes his church from that of Calvin. 
Saxony (royal and ducal) naturally retains 
the Lutheran character and traditions un- 
touched. ‘There is a great difference, for 
example, in the manner of observing the fes- 
tivals of the church, at Dresden and at Ber- 
lin. Nothing can be at once more solemn 
and more festive than the observance of 
Christmas-day at Dresden. Soon after mid- 
night you are awakened by the salvos of 
cannon which announce the great festival. 
A few hours later, choral music comes float- 
ing through the silence and darkness, as 
if from heaven. ‘These are the choristers 
of the Areuzschule, singing their beautiful 
hymns on the outer gallery which surrounds 
the lofty tower of the Kreuzkirche. At day- 
break the fine military band parades the , 
principal streets playing, as a réveille, the 
venerable and noble carol which the church 
of Luther has sung from its jnfancy—the 
greeting of the angels to the shepherds. 


“ Von Himmel hoch nun komm ich her 
Und bringe ihnen neue Mahr?’ 


Soon the huge deep-toned bell of the Areuz- 
kirche swings through the air with its long 
and harmonious vibrations; and the streets 
are filled with well-dressed people thronging 
to the churches. A litile later you may see 
the beloved and revered Catholic Monarch 
of the Lutheran people, with all the mem- 
bers of his house, devoutly joining in the 
offices of a Church, which they have no other 
means of upholding, than through the warm 
charity of their hearts, and the spotless pu- 
rity of their lives. ‘The whole scene is at 
once religious, antique, and joyous, and 
realizes all our conceptions of a festival of 
the Christian church. 

But the reverence for Luther, and the ad- 
herence to the forms which he instituted, are 
still more unshaken in the country lying on 
the confines of the Saxon duchies and elec- 
toral Hesse. Here he still lives and reigns, 
in spite of Rationalists and Hegelianers, Pa- 
pists or Pictists. A year or two ago some 
travellers stopped to dine at Eisenach, under 
the very shadow of the Wartburg. While 
they were at dinner, a choir of scholars, in 
their long black cloaks, came under the win- 
dows and sang several hymns. ‘The travel- 
lers inquired whether it was any particular 
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festival. ‘* No,” replied the waiter, ‘it is 
an ancient tradition, (eine alte herkémmiiche 
instalt,) established by Dr. Martinus Lu- 
ther. We give two dollars and a half a-year, 
and for that the poor scholars must sing twice 
a-week before our house; and so they re- 
ceive their learning, (und dafiir bekommen 
sie thre Studia.”’) We are sorry we cannot 
do justice in English to the agreeable pedan- 
try of the whole speech. ‘This was one of 
the substitutes contrived by Doctor Martinus, 
for the monastic institutions to which he 
owed the learning which he afterwards de- 
voted to their destruction. How many of 
the illustrious scholars of Germany have 
earned their education in this manner! D6- 
ring, whose edition of Horace was repub- 
lished in London in 1820, and who was rec- 
tor of a school at Guben in 1781, complains 
of having to sing before the doors of the 
citizens of that town on holidays; but adds, 
that the fees made up too considerable a part 
of his salary for him to discontinue the prac- 
tice. In a small and thriving town called 
Ahlfeld, in the country of the Whitehaired 
Catti, whose blood is as unadulterated as 
their faith, the same travellers stopped in the 
inn at which the stout-hearted Reformer slept, 
on his way to the diet of Worms. They 
were told that, shortly before, a schoolmaster 
and all his scholars had walked from Eisen- 
ach to see the house, which is preserved as 
it was in its pristine state, and that such pil- 
grimages were not unfrequent. This is a 
very German, as well as a very Lutheran 
part of Germany. In the bordering county 
of Hesse the manners of the peasantry are 
little changed. They are still clad from head 
to foot in the stout linen woven in their own 
houses, decorated with large metal buttons, 
Like all commercial cities, and especially 
seaports, in that age, Danzig presented a va- 
riety of costumes, and of striking national 
characteristics, of which we can now form 
no idea. Its situation was peculiarly favor- 
able to this motley grouping. ‘The march 
stone of civilization, as Madame Schopen- 
hauer calls it—the point at which the Slavo- 
nic and ‘Teutonic races blended—at which 
the more polished nations of the south and 
west met the semi-barbarians of the north and 
east, it was necessarily rich in varied and 
picturesque figures. Poles, from the splen- 
did and haughty Starost—who looked as if 
the earth were not worthy to touch his yel- 
low boot, with his running postmen, habited 
to their very shoes in white, with long os- 
trich feathers in their caps, streaming as they 





ran panting by the side of his carriage—to 
the half-naked Schimkys, who navigated the 
rude barges, laden with corn, down the Vis- 
tula, and the wretched Marutschas, flocking 
in troops to weed the fields around the city 
for the barest pittance; the rich Jews of 
Warsaw and Cracow in their stately oriental 
garb, and their wives in rich brocade, cover- 
ed with gold chains, and pearls, and antique 
jewellery ; Russian merchants, with their 
singular dress, rude Istwostschichs, and the 
ponderous bags of roubles carried behind 
them, attesting their ignorance of the com- 
mercial transactions common to civilized 
Europe; M. de Pons, the French resident, 
distinguished by his red-heeled shoes, and 
the English consul, Sir Trevor Correy, by 
‘‘ his splendid equipage, and his negro boy 
Pharaoh ;”’ these, and many more, were the 
foreign elements in this gay picture; while 
the adherence to the established dress of 
the various professions and classes among 
the natives, completed the motley variety. 
Among the most remarkable of these were 
the physicians. Madame Schopenhauer’s 
father was the first to brave the prejudice 
against inoculation, which seems to have 
been so strong in Danzig, as, according to 
Goethe, it was among the free citizens of 
Frankfort. After reading her description of 
the doctors, we can easily imagine what a 
determined opposition they would give to 
‘‘theory,’’ ‘* experiment,”’ and the like. 


‘‘ The character of our Danzig physicians 
of that day left my father not the faintest 
hope of effecting his purpose by their means. 
In the first place, they were all and several 
extremely old, and petrified in obstinate pre- 
judices. Whether they had ever been young, 
where they had lived, and what they had 
done in their youth, I know not; but I can 
affirm, that up to the twelfth or fourteenth 
year of my life, I had never seen nor heard 
of a young physician. ‘These reverend gen- 
tlemen enjoyed the title of excellency, and 
not only in their own houses and from their 
servants, but in society generally; only 
very intimate friends could sometimes ven- 
ture on a respectful ‘“* Herr Doctor.” Their 
head was covered by a snow-white powdered 
full-bottomed periwig with three tails, one of 
which hung down the back, while the others 
floated on the shoulders. A scarlet coat em- 
broidered with gold, very broad lace ruffles 
and frill, white or black silk stockings, knee 
and shoe buckles of sparkling stones or sil- 
ver gilt, and a little flat three-cocked-hat un- 
der the arm, completed the toilette of these 
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excellencies. Add to this a pretty large cane 
with a gold head, or mermaid carved in ivory, 
upon which, in difficult cases, to rest the 
chin,—and certainly every one will admit 
the impossibility of so much as thinking of 
an innovation in their presence.” 


England, the leader in all such enter- 
prises, seems to have mainly contributed to 
the spread of this great discovery in Ger- 
many. Goethe speaks of “ travelling Eng- 
lishmen” as the only inoculators in Frank- 
fort; and the Dr. Wolf who introduced 
the practice into Danzig, “came from Eng- 
land recommended to Dr. Jameson.” Ma- 
dame Schopenhauer remarks, that “ he was 
one of a race of physicians who just then 
came into fashion, but are now extinct ; they 
set at defiance all the established rules of de- 
corum and civility, and affected a simplicity 
of manners bordering on rudeness. Probably 
from contrast they were the especial favour- 
ites of fine ladies and princes.” 

The description of our heroine’s inocula- 
tion, the preparation for it, the anxiety and 
terror it occasioned, and its final success, is 
amusing enough. But we have not room 
for it. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the 
good-natured impartiality with which Ma- 
dame Schopanhauer describes the absurd and 
troublesome fashions, the follies and the 
abuses of her early days; she sees them with 
as clear and unprejudiced an eye as if they 
were not surrounded with the bright morning 
mist of youth. 


“* My emancipation from the school-room,” 
says she, “ fell in the spring; balls, con- 
certs, plays, &c. had ceased. A few late 
evening parties alone remained ; the brilliant 
part of these was the two hours’ long hot 
supper, under which the tables groaned. In 
Danzig, as every where, supper was the so- 
cial meal; dinners were not thought of. ‘To 
such a party, for the first time in my life, 
was I invited, as a confirmed, 7. e. grown-up 
young-lady, of scarcely fourteen years of 
age. With a frisure in the most fortunate 
state of preservation, I had alighted from my 
father’s carriage; not a grain of powder had 
fallen from the lofty tower, the broad summit 
of which was crowned with a labyrinth of 
feathers, flowers, and beads; my new silk 
gown rustled proudly over the large and 
stately hoop. Holding the hand of the eld- 
est daughter of the house, who had advanced 
to meet me, I tripped lightly on my gold-em- 








broidered shoes, with heels at least two inches 
high, up two steps, leading into the room. 
Never had I been so handsomely dressed— 
never had my heart beat so violently—the 
folding-doors were thrown open—ah !” 

** Ball-dresses,” she continues, “ properly 
so called, we had not, for the simple reason 
that the varieties of spider-net, tulle, organ- 
die, gauze, or whatever be their names, 
which now float like a mist around the grace- 
ful forms of young ladies, as yet reposed in 
the wide and distant domain of the possible. 
And yet we danced in our heavy silk ‘ com- 
pany’ gowns—danced with passionate glee; 
were sought, admired, and now and then a 
little adored; just exactly as our grand- 
daughters are at the present day. How this 
was possible, in the disguise we were, is still 
a mystery to myself.” ‘Our mammas 
were more richly dressed, in other words 
more heavily laden, than their daughters. 
Paris sent them its fashions, somewhat obso- 
lete, indeed, and deformed by exaggeration ; 
but still they were eagerly received. One 
alone formed an exception—rouge. The few 
ladies who dared to act in defiance of the 
opinion that it was sinful to wear rouge, were 
forced to do it with the utmost secrecy, if 
they did not wish to expose themselves to a 
public rebuke from the pulpit.” 





It seems from Madame Pichler’s Sketches, 
that the consciences of the Vienna ladies 
were less scrupulous, or their spiritual guides 
more indulgent. ‘There, the same rule ob- 
tained as in Paris. Married women alone 
were permitted to wear rouge. Was this a 
sort of symbol or affiche of the franchises 
conferred by marriage? We have always 
wondered why the whole virtuous horror of 
artificial aids to beauty was directed against 
red and white paint. Ladies are delicate 
casuists, and we should like to see a treatise 
from some fair hand, on the innocence of a 
** front,” the venality of a ‘‘ tournure,” and 
so on, through all the gradations of crimi- 
nality, to rouge. In what part of the scale 
patching would come, we know not. Ma- 
dame Schopenhauer says nothing of the at- 
tempts of the clergy of Danzig to repress this 
practice, though nothing could be more felo- 
nious than the animus it displayed. 


*‘ Another fashion found great acceptance 
with our fine ladies, so absurd that I should 
have doubted the possibility of its existence, 
did I not remember the long flat little mother- 
of-pearl box, with a looking-glass in the lid, 
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which often served me as a plaything. This 
all ladies carried about them, that whenever 
a patch fell from its place, the void might 
instantly be filled. ‘These little bits of so- 
called English plaster were cut in the form 
of very small full and half moons, stars, 
hearts, &c., and were stuck on the face with 
a peculiar art, so as to heighten its charms 
and increase its expression. A row of moons 
from the very smallest gradually crescendo 
to larger, at the outer corner of the eyelid, 
was intended to add to the length and bril- 
liancy of the eye. A few little stars at the 
corner of the mouth, gave a bewitching arch- 
ness to the smile; one in the right place on 
the cheek, set off a dimple. There were 
larger patches in the form of suns, doves, 
cupids, &c., which were called assassins.” 
** Every thing,” continues Madame Scho- 
penhauer, “ in domestic as well as in social 
life, wore a different air from what it now 
wears, even the greatest joy of youth—dan- 
cing. One of the elegant dancers of the pre- 
sent day would hardly bear the tedious Van- 
dalism of a ball of that age for an hour; and 
no doubt they will pity their grandmothers 
in their graves when they hear that no dan- 
cing soul among us dreamt of such a thing 
as waltz, gallopade, or cotillon. These dances 
are all of south German origin, and had not 
yet found their way to the shores of the Bal- 
tic and the Vistula. Our northern popular 
dances were the Polonaise and the Mazurka, 
and are so to this day. Then, as now, the 
ball opened with a Polonaise. But what a 
difference between that stately and graceful 
dance, and the lazy, slouching walk which 
has usurped its name! To understand what 
I mean, it is necessary to see it danced by 
Poles. Our trains having been carefully 
fastened up by our motliers, an Anglaise fol- 
lowed, then Mazurka, quadrilles, and lastly, 
minuets, till an abundant hot supper, which 
neither old nor young disdained, was served. 
After this, dancing was resumed with fresh 
vigour, and continued till morning broke.” 


Madame Pichler, in her description of a 
Vienna Carnival ball in the last century, 
laments over the disappearance of the grace- 
ful and decorous Allemande, (as the slow 
waltz of that time was called all over Europe, ) 
which has degenerated into the whirl we now 
turn from with dizzy eyes. The only merit 
of a dancer of the present day, seems to be 
the power of spinning round like a frantic 
Fakeer. We rather wonder that some of the 

Vor. I]1.—Aprit, 1843. 38 





venerable chroniclers of German manners 
have not moralized upon it, as a symptom of 
the change which seems to strike them more 
than any other—the incessant demand for 
novelty and excitement; and the no less con- 
stant weariness and disappointment conse- 
quent upon it. Things which were formerly 
events, are now every day occurrences, and 
pleasures which were formerly looked for- 
ward io for months with beating hearts, are 
now regarded as childish, insipid and tedious. 
And if Germans find cause to complain of 
this rapid and wearing action of all the 
wheels of life, what shall we say of our vast 
and tumultuous metropolis, compared to 
which the capitals of Germany are quiet, 
homely, and stationary? But as the distance 
between given points may be equal, though 
the point of departure is different, we have 
no doubt the change is quite as great in Ger- 
many asin England. We remember to have 
heard or read of nothing at home like the 
absolute monotony in which, according to 
Jacobs, childhood was passed in Gotha; then, 
no doubt, a fair specimen of the smaller cities 
of Germany. Such a state of existence 
would now be thought fit only for a penal 
colony, or a bettering house. If we had not 
good evidence for it, we should be unable to 
believe that children grew, prospered, and 
were happy in a life so entirely grey upon 
grey, (to use an exellent Germanism.) We 
forget what a glow and brightness are dif- 
fused over all things by the sunlight of youth; 
how the imagination of childhood (if not 
blunted by excitement) can give shape, colour, 
life, meaning, to the most ordinary objects, 
and find, not “‘ sermons,” but romances and 
dramas, in stocks and stones. 


“The life of the middle classes,” says Ja- 
cobs in his Personalia, “‘ was then very sim- 
ple. My father’s income was precarious, 
and we grew up under restraints which would 
appear melancholy and oppressive to children 
of our class. But the amusements to which 
the children of the present day are accus- 
tomed, were unknown to those of a former ; 
and they missed not what they did not know. 
Spacious buildings, which keep asunder the 
members of a family, were rare, and those 
who had them, used them only on rare occa- 
sions. Parents and children were generally 
together in one room; the children worked 
and played under the eyes of their parents, 
and a great part of education consisted in 
this companionship. Filial obedience, the 
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beginning and foundation of all domestic and 
civil virtues, was a matter of course, and 
parents were the better for the constraint 
which the presence of their children imposed 
on their words and actions. The respect 
which they (with few exceptions) inspired, 
spared parents much admonition, teaching, 
and preaching—the cheap but feeble substi- 
tute for practical education. So at least was 
it in our house. Company was hardly thought 
of; at the utmost, families assembled after 
afternoon service on Sundays; the women to 
discuss the sermon, the men to talk of busi- 
ness or news, or, if they had nothing to say, 
to play backgammon. Family festivals were 
rare. On new-year’s day and birthdays, 
relations wished each other joy; the boys 
generally in a Latin or German speech, got 
by heart. Presents were not thought of. 
Those for children were reserved for Christ- 
mas eve, when the tree, with its sweetmeats 
and angels and wax-lights, gave an appear- 
ance of festal splendour to things which were, 
in fact, mere necessaries. Bethlehem, with 
its manger and crib, was indispensable ; and 
this sacred spot was surrounded with a bloom- 
ing landscape, gardens, and ponds, which my 
father had for weeks emplyed his evening 
hours in decorating with his own hands. He 
thought his labour richly rewarded on the 
long-expected evening, by our delight and 
admiration. The narrative of St. Luke, 
which it had not at that time occurred to any 
body to regard as a myth, was always read. 
The joyous recollection of this pious festival, 
caused me and my brothers to retain the same 
custom with our children.” 


Goethe’s description, in the work before 
quoted, of his grand-father, is a charming 
picture of contented monotony in advanced 
life. Every day the same business was fol- 
lowed by the same simple pleasures, in ex- 
actly the same order. In such a life, disap- 
pointment was scarcely possible. His expec- 
tations were extremely moderate, and he 
knew exactly what he expected. ‘In his 
room,” says Goethe, “I never saw a novelty. 
I recollect no form of existence that ever 
gave me to such a degree the feeling of un- 
broken calm and perpetuity.” Yet this was 
in the busy and wealthy city of Frankfort, on 


the high-road of Europe. Even the tumult: 


and luxury of the capital of the empire did 
not materially disturb the tranquil and regu- 
lar habits of its citizens. 

Madame Pichler gives the following de- 





scription and summary of the life of a Vien- 
na employé in her youth :— 


*‘ Between sixty and seventy years ago, 
the income of a K. K. Hofrath, (an imperial 
Conseiller de Cour,) who generally had, be- 
sides his salary, official rooms, enabled him, 
with good management, to live in a respect- 
able manner, keep an equipage, and still lay 
by something yearly. He and his wife thus 
lived in tranquil comfort, and in the enjoy- 
ment, of competence; they settled themselves 
in the dwelling which cost them nothing, as 
handsomely as was consistent with an accu- 
rate calculation of their means, and in twenty 
or thirty years died in the midst of the same 
furniture, pictures, &c., with which they had 
first adorned it. The effect of this unchange- 
able plan of life on the character and happi- 
ness, was incalculably different from that pro- 
duced by the mobile, striving, aJl-attempting, 
all-overturning existence of the present gene- 
ration, both for good and for evil. And if we 
hear those times spoken of as perruque, and 
reproached, not unjustly, with routine, Phil- 
listerei, &c., I must still think that the ab- 
sence of the continual exciting movement 
which now prevails, favoured the possibility 
of deep thought and steady feeling; the char- 
acter, though more one-sided and narrow, 
had a depth and consistency which is now 
rare.” 


In all Madame Pichler’s personages of the 
middle class, we find the contentment, with 
the uniform and inflexible recurrence of the 
same amusements, which characterizes chil- 
dren. Children in a natural state prefer 
an old book, a story which they have heard 
a hundred times, to any thing unaccustomed. 
The narrator who thinks to please them 
by various readings and new fioriture, finds 
himself completely mistaken. At the small- 
est departure from the authentic version, he 
is called to order, and brought back to the 
established form of the history, every devia- 
tion from which is disappointment. So it 
was with the amusements of our ancestors. 
Each holiday had its appropriate and obligé 
diversion, its peculiar dish or confection, its 
fixed form of salutation. To alter these was 
to invert the order of nature. Surprises 
were unwelcome. People liked to know ex- 
actly what was coming—what they had to 
see, to feel, to say, and even to eat. 

We have already noticed the broad line of 
demarcation which formerly existed between 
the several classes of society. It was the 
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object of the legislature of every country to | ter and mistress went to church to hear the 


perpetuate this ; and one of the expedients 
most commonly resorted to, was the enact- 
ment of sumptuary laws. By no class of 
rulers were these more rigidly maintained 
than by the municipal aristocracies of free 
cities. Even in Madame Schopenhauer’s 
youth they were still in full force, 


“At the weddings of the wealthiest and 
most respectable artizans, an officer, whose 
especial business it was, invariably presented 
himself in full dress, with a sword by his 
side, to count the guests, and see that they 
did not exceed the prescribed number, and to 
ascertain that the bride wore no forbidden 
ornaments, such as real pearls. But the fear of 
being ridiculous in the eyes of their neighbours 
and equals had still more effect than the law. 
No woman of that class thought of wearing 
the hoops, the richly-trimmed trains, or the 
high head-dresses of the ladies.” 


We find the same remark in Madame Pich- 
ler’s description of the Vienna citizen of the 
same date, 


‘The wealthy saddler, who was supposed 
to be able to leave each of his three sons 
thirty thousand florins, lived in a few sim- 
ply-furnished rooms, surrounded by his fam- 
ily and journeymen, ate well, but without 
elegance, dressed the same, and placed his 
pride in never affecting any thing above his 
station. For this reason he never allowed 
his wife to wear any dress worn by women 
of the higher ranks, no hoop, no open gown— 
that is, a gown with folds hanging from the 
shoulders and ending ina sort of train. ‘These 
were peculiar to ladies. ‘The citizens’ wives 
wore those folds confined at the waist by a 
black silk apron, and ending at the feet. The 
worthy citizen’s rigour was so great, that he 
once hacked to pieces a beautiful lace cap 
which his wife had made in secret, that she 
might see it was not the cost, but the preten- 
sion, of such luxury which he objected to. 

“So thought, so lived, the Vienna trades- 
men sixty or seventy years ago. Their jour- 
neymen ate with them at the same table; the 
discipline, though paternal, was strict, and 
often enforced on both children and workmen 
with the stick or the strap. Rough words 
and coarse jokes formed the scanty conver- 
sation at table. 

“On Sunday, after the huge and indispen- 
sable roast was dispatched, the party sepa- 
rated to their several amusements. The mas- 








benediction, which they received with great 
devotion and then returned home. The Sun- 
day clothes were now laid aside. The mas- 
ter went with a few neighbours to a grocer’s 
shop, and there indulged rather freely in an 
Italian salad and foreign wine; while the 
wife regaled herself and her gossips with 
excellent coffee served in a massive silver pot. 
At eight or half-past eight the master came 
home, somewhat more excited than usual, 
joked a little with one of his pretty neigh- 
bours, gave his wive a hearty smack to ap- 
pease her rising jealousy, and ended the 
Sunday with the same homely simplicity as 
he began it.” 


In justice to the present age, upon which 
it may be thought we, as well as these gos- 
sips, are rather hard, we must express our 
surprise that none of them have said any 
thing about the astonishing decline of drunk. 
enness in Germany. “ Not a century ago,” 
says Carl Julius Weber, “ German sotting 
(saufen) was proverbial. Different towns 
and cities claimed precedence in it. To drink 
more palatino, was to get dead drunk, The 
collections of antiquarians are full of drink- 
ing cups and horns not made to stand. Trink 
alle aus, was the motto of the Oldenburger 
Wunderhorn. The last count of Gorz used 
to make his children drink at night, and, if 
they wanted to go to sleep, he grumbled at 
their degeneracy, and doubted if they were 
his own children. The Hohenlohe deed of 
investiture (lehensbrief ) required the claim- 
ant to drink out (vel quasi) the great feuda- 
tory goblet, (lehensbescher,) as a proof that 
he was a German nobleman and an able- 
bodied warrior. In that principality, even 
about fifty years ago, there were no glasses 
holding less than half a schappen, (a half 
bottle.) The Homburger chronicle records 
the feats of two sisters, who drank thirty-two 
schappens at a sitting, and then walked qui- 
etly to their home, half a league distant.” 

The Ecclesiastical Courts were distin- 
guished for this jovialty. It was a canon of 
Mainz to whom the world was indebted for 
the admirable excuse, that ‘‘ there was too 
much wine for the mass, and too little for 
the mills.” 

There is still a good deal of drunkenness 
among the lower classes in some parts of 
Germany, though not nearly so much as in 
England. Among the higher classes it is 
very rare in both countries. The beer-drink- 
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ing of the students is not to be classed with 
ordinary intemperance. It is part of a sys- 
tem, (the studenten wesen,) and, whatever 
their admirers at home or abroad may tell 
them, not the best part. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the enjoyment of pouring down the 
throat gallons of beer, neither pleasant to the 
taste nor exhilarating to the spirits. But 
** sic Dit voluerunt”—so the Burschen have 
decreed. It begins by being a fashion, and 
ends by being a want; like its kindred abo- 
mination—smoking, 

- Madame Pichler, who, as we have re- 
marked, is apt to insist on the degeneracy of 
the age, laments over the galloping speed 
at which Austria has joined in the mad race 
after novelty and change. This will surprise 
our readers, who are accustomed to regard 
Austria as the drag on the wheel of Eu- 
ropean life. We should have thought that 
the easy contented character of the people, 
and the insurmountable barriers which sur- 
round the higher ranks, would have kept 
down all ambitious imitations and restless 
change. ‘ 

In some respects we venture to think “the 
revolution is not alarming. Madame Scho- 
penhauer’s description of the precautions of 
the police on the Austrian frontier, forty 
years ago, is wonderfully exact to this day. 
You are still detained half an hour, at the 
least, while the accomplished functionary is 
spelling out your passport; you are still asked 
your religious confession, the maiden name 
of your grandmother, and other particulars 
not less important to the interests and safety 
of the Austrian empire ; but all this was done 
with extreme quietness and civility, and if 
two zwanzigers are accidentally found to 
have insinuated themselves within the folds 
of the passport, you hear nothing of search- 
ing. We have always admired the simpli- 
city and directness with which Mr. Mur- 
ray’s “‘ hand-book”’ fixes the price of the vir- 
tue of a K. K. custom-house officer. 
writer evidently knew his men. The good 
Austrians are the last people to take this 
amiss. Hypocrisy is not one of their faults; 
for that you must seek further north. 

Should we enter on the chapter of changes 
in all that relates to travelling, we should 
never have done. England in this respect 
took the lead of all other countries, and for 
many years was immeasurably a-head. Her 
superiority is still very great; but the de- 
mand and the money of her own wandering 
sons have forced the countries through which 
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they pass in swarms, into some approach to 
her own condition. The Zollverein has put 
an end to half the vexations of travellers. 
Fifteen years ago, the custom-house officers 
of M. de Nassau and M. de Bade (as M. Vic- 
tor Hugo, in his work on the Rhine, thinks 
fit to call them) were troublesome and in- 
quisitive—exactly in an inverse ratio of the 
magnitude of their sovereign’s territory. Now, 
having shown your passport on the frontiers 
of Prussia, where you rarely find either in- 
civility or exaction, you may go from Aix- 
la-Chapelle to Bohemia without a question. 

We have seen that among Madame Scho- 
penhauer’s earliest recollections, was the sud- 
den blow given to the franchises and the 
commerce of her native city. Her whole 
youth was passed in witnessing its convulsive 
struggles and long agony; and when we read 
her description of the barbarous and destruc- 
tive form under which monarchical power 
first presented itself to her, we cease to won- 
der, or even to smile, at her stiff-necked re- 
publicanism. It is impossible to see without 
indignation, a free, peaceful, industrious po- 
pulation, whose prosperity was their own 
work, and whose institutions were sanctified 
by time, handed over without appeal to the 
brutality of a foreign soldiery, and the blun- 
ders of ignorant and arbitrary legislation, 
without allowing for all the prejudices of the 
sufferers, 

Danzig stood conditionally under the pro- 
tection of Poland, and its ruin was one of the 
many evils attendant on the partition of that 
kingdom. By a sort of irony, the city itself 
was not occupied, but it was surrounded with 
a cordon of Prussian custom-houses, so near 
as to render it impossible for the citizens to 
go backward and forward to their country- 
houses, without being exposed to the brutal 
insolence of functionaries whose whole office 
and existence was new and hateful to them. 
Ladies and children were forced to stand, in 
rain and storm, while every corner of their 
carriages were searched. Even their per- 
sons were not respected, and the women of 
the lower classes were exposed to the grossest 
insults. ‘The rage of the citizens, which a 
consciousness of their own impotence had 
heightened into almost frantic desperation, 
gradually subsided into a profound and sup- 
pressed hate of Prussia, and every thing 
Prussian. 

Such were the scenes in the midst of which 
Madame Schopenhauer grew up. We ueed 
pot wonder that the spirited reply of a young 











Danziger to a Prussian general, which won 
the hearts of all his fellow citizens, made a 
deep impression upon hers, 


‘A Prussian general was quartered in the 
country-house of one of the most eminent 
merchants of Danzig. He offered to the son 
of his host to permit the forage for his horses 
to enter the city duty free. ‘I thank the 
general for his obliging offer, but my stables 
are for the present well provided, and when 
my stock of forage is exhausted | shall order 
my horses to be shot,’ was the brief and de- 
cisive answer. It was soon known through 
the town, and the more admired, because the 
young man’s passion for his beautiful horses 
was notorious. Nobody delighted in it more 
than I, though I knew my republican coun- 
tryman only by sight.” 


This was Heinreich Floris Schopenhauer, 
to whom soon after, at the age of nineteen, 
she was united, Not long after, this patri- 
otic citizen went to Berlin and requested an 
interview with the great Frederic. It was 
immediately granted, and Frederic, struck by 
his rank, upright character, and his know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, pressed him to 
settle in his dominions, and offered him every 
possible privilege and protection. M. Scho- 
penhauer was beginning to feel the resistless 
influence which Frederic exercised on all 
around him, when the king, pointing to a 
heap of papers in a corner, said, Voila, les 
calamités de la ville de Danzig. These few 
words broke the spell for ever; and though 
Frederic afterwards repeated his offers, the 
sturdy patriot never would accept the small- 
est obligation from him. At length, seeing 
that all hope of the deliverance of his native 
city from a foreign yoke was at an end, he 
determined to quit it for ever, and to seek a 
freer home. In this determination his young 
wife fully concurred, and they set out on a 
tour of observation through the Netherlands, 
France and England. Here we must leave 
them—not without expressing our regret that 
she did not live to fill up the outline she had 
marked out, 


THE DIVISION OF RANKS. 


Yes, there’s a patent of nobility 
Above the meanness of our common state ; 
With what they do the vulgar natures buy 


Its titles—and with what they are, the great! 
38* 
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A MORN OF LOVE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


TuE sun arose, mid clouds withdrawn, 
In golden-haze, in amber-mist ; 

The mountains in the gradual dawn 
Blush’d as the gods their foreheads kist. 


The spirit of the morning threw 
A holiness where’er we trod ; 

And every drop of perfect dew 
Enshrined an image of the god. 


Oh, thus, I sigh’d, as bears the dew 
The presence of yon orb divine, 
So shrines my heart a form as true, 
And that blest form, dear maid, is thine. 


In sweet confusion stood she by, 

With modest air, abash’d, and meek : 
The blushes of the eastern sky 

Had left their throne to grace her check. 


Still not in these spoke hope alone, 

But in her eyes where Truth was born: 
Oh, never heart of man had known 

So fair a love, so sweet a morn! 


QUATORZAIN :—BEAUTY. 
BY W. H. FISK. 


Dosr pride thyself on beauty? Poor, poor child ; 
Thou little speck in this world’s magnitude ; 
Thou thing but of to-day! To-morrow, strew’d 

Thy grave may be with Nature’s flowrets wild, 
Or pois’nous weeds may o’er thy bosom trail, 

Unheeded in their rank exuberant growth; 

And round thy head, where once the blushing 
rose, 
Glowed in its beauty, with a stem so frail, 

The loathsome worm may hold, with doltish sloth, 
His putrid, spreading course! Life’s current 

flows 

In ever changing streams, till in the expanse 

Of death’s vast pool they vanish, like a trance. 

Where then is Beauty, with its dazzling glare? 

Go, ask the Grave—and “ echo answers — Where ?” 


SONNET. 
TO A. DE V. 


Sway we not long remember, Friend beloved! 
The sweet succession of those pleasant days, 
Enjoyed together, and a frequent gaze 

Turn back in fancy on what soothed or moved 

Ovr mingling spirits; whether while we roved 
Garden or mossy bank or rocky shore, 
Heard the rill murmur or the ocean roar ; 

In various forms the power of beauty proved, 

Or joy of serious thought and converse free, 
Progress and aspiration; or the blending 

Of hues that were revealed externally 
With other colours of our own souls’ lending : 

And now, the hour of parting nearly come, 

The human interest of this happy home? 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue CurisTENING OF THE Princess Royat.—The 
painting by C. R. Leslie, Esq., R. A.—The subject 
of this picture is one that will touch the heart of 
every British mother. The point selected by the 
painter in the beautiful and impressive ceremony 
is when the venerable archbishop called upon the 
godfathers and godmothers to “name this child ;” 
and the Queen Dowager stepped forward to do so, 
the other royal sponsors of the infant standing by 
her side. The artist could not have obtained from 
his invention a group more favourable to his pencil. 
It comprises the mother of her Majesty, the King 
of the Belgians, the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the estimable Relict of the late King, 
and the great soldier of the age, who, by a fortuit- 
ous circumstance, was present as the representative 
of the Duke of Cobourg. On the other side of the 
altar are the Queen and Prince alone, the lords and 
ladies attendant, and the nurses. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of the gracious and touching ex- 
pression of her Majesty ; the painter copied that 
which is true to Nature—the earnest hope, confi- 
ding trust, and unbounded love of the nother for 
the babe receiving the holy sacrament of baptism. 
The centre of the picture is occupied by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury naming the child, whom he 
holds in his arms. The ceremony took place in 
the evening; a circumstance very fortunate for the 
artist, who was thus enabled to give the splendour 
of artificial light to his great work—a work most 
worthy of the iateresting, impressive, and impor- 
tant occasion, and also of the genius of the accom- 
plished painter. A picture of greater merit, or of 
higher value, has never been produced in this 
country. The grouping is skilfully managed, the 
minor accessaries are all so harmoniously intro- 
duced, and the execution in every part so thorough- 
ly bespeaks the mind and hand of a master. 


The sale of the library of the late Marquess 
Wellesley was commenced at Evans’s on Tuesday. 
It called forth an amazing deal of interest; and 
during the sale there were many distinguished 
political and literary characters present, several of 
them bidding for and purchasing lots. ‘The col- 
lection is in very good condition, and many of the 
books are valuable; it looks like the library of a 
scholar and a gentleman, of one who delighted to 
luxuriate among the classics as well as to make 
himself acquainted with the events of the world, 
passed and passing. It possesses excellent books 
of the best editions, rather than works chiefly 
remarkable for being ‘excessively rare.”” There 
are first-rate, but there are no unique editions. 
Several of the classical works have MS. illustra- 
tions; and some of the publications of Eton prize 
poems have tasteful emendations and corrections, 
especially those which proceeded from the Mar- 
quess’s own pen, when a scholar there in 1778, 
and subsequently. These MS. notes, &c., show 
the noble Marquess to have early been what he 
continued till the close of his life, elaborately par- 
ticular, if not fastidious, regarding his composi- 





tions, particularly those in Latin. The sale was 
continued on Wednesday. Lot 388, a small shil- 
ling pamphlet, published in 1842, addressed “ to 
the Duke of Wellington on the present state of In- 
dia,” excited much competition, trom the circum- 
stance of its containing some MSS. emendations 
by the Marquess. It fetched the extraordinary 
sum of £95 11, the chief competitors being Black- 
wood, the publisher of Alison’s works, and Hatch- 
ard (surmised to be on behalf of the Duke of Well- 
ington); but Hatchard, by whomsoever commis- 
sioned, was not to be conquered. It was eventual- 
ly knocked down to his name. Messrs. Black- 
wood, it may be presumed, wished it for any new 
edition of Alison. The sale concluded yesterday. 


Corrricut or Desicgn.—The calico printers of 
the United Kingdom, who are interested in obtain- 
ing a fair law of copyright for their designs, testi- 
fied their obligation to Mr. E. Tennent, M.P., for 
his successful exertions in procuring the enactment 
of the Copyright Act of last session, by entertaining 
him at a public dinner in Manchester, on Friday 
week, on the occasion of presenting him with a 
massive service of silver plate. It consisted of one 
hundred and six pieces, which, together with the 
grand centre, weighed upwards of three thousand 
ounces. It comprises every article for complete 
dinner and breakfast services. The tureens, wine- 
coolers, &c. are copies of the celebrated Warwick 
Vase, and the centre, which is a magnificent work 
of art, designed by Cotterell, represents an oriental 
group. Upon the side of the centre-piece the fol- 
lowing inscription is engraved :—* This service of 
plate is presented to James Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.B., &c. Member of Parliament for Belfast, by 
the print trade of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
as a testimonial of his disinterested, zealous, and 
successful advocacy in Parliament of the copyright 
of design in all branches of art and manufactures. 
Manchester, 27th of January, 1843.” The com- 
pany consisted of the leading manufacturers of 
Manchester, together with those of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the south of England. [We understand 
that the subscribers to the testimonial (which has 
cost upwards of 2000/.) as well as the speakers at 
the dinner, are chiefly Radicals and Anti-Corn law 
men.] 


Dr. Sourney.—Our readers have long been aware 
of the lamentable prostration of the mental faculties 
of this great man. The following extract from a 
communication from Mrs. Southey (formerly so 
well known as Caroline Bowles) to Mrs. Sigourney, 
an American authoress, appeared in a Leeds paper, 
and although it has since gone the round of the 
daily press, we cannot refrain from quoting it :— 
* You desire to be remembered to him who sang 
of * Thalaba, the wild and wondrous tale.’ Alas, 
my friend, the dull, cold ear of death is not more 
insensible than his, my dearest husband’s, to all 
communications from the world without. Scarce- 
ly can I keep hold of the last poor comfort of be- 
lieving that he still knows me. The almost com- 
plete unconsciousness has not been of more than 
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adjoining, and forming part of a species of puddling 
furnace, into which a given quantity is drawn at 
stated times, when thoroughly and uniformly heat- 
ed. ‘The charge is then puddled in the usual man- 
ner, but with less labour than when working plate- 
iron; and in about an hour and a half the iron is 
produced in a malleable state, fit for shingling and 
rolling into bars. The quality was stated to be 
superior to the cable bolts or best iron, and the 
saving of fuel to be very considerable. This iron 
when converted into steel, and worked by Mr. 
Heath’s plan of uniting manganese in the process, 
produced a cast-steel which possesses the property 


six months’ standing, though more than two years 
have elapsed since he has written even his name. 
After the death of his first wife, ‘ Edith,’ of his first 
love, who was, for several years, insane, his health 
was terribly shaken. Yet, for the greater part of 
a year that he spent with me in Hampshire, my 
former home, it seemed perfectly re-established, 
and he used to say, ‘ It had surely pleased God that 
the last years of his life should be happy.’ But the 
Almighty’s will was otherwise. The little cloud 
soon appeared which was, in no long time, to over- 
shadow all. In the blackness of its shadow we still 
live, and shall pass from under it only to the por- 








tals of the grave. The last three years have done 
on me the work of twenty. The one sole business 
of my life is that which, I verily believe, keeps the 
life in me—the guardianship of my dear, helpless, 
unconscious husband.” 





Antarctic Expepition.—By the arrival of Lieut. | 
McMurdo, of the Terror, from the Falkland Islands, | 


very gratifying news has been received of the ex- | 
pedition under Capt. James Ross. Lieut. McMur- | 
do, it may be remembered, is the gallant officer | 
who was locked up with Captain Back near South- | 
ampton Island, when they went in search of the | 
missing Sir John Ross in the Arctic Seas. He | 
reports that all the objects undertaken by our far | 
more eminent and distinguished commander, Cap- 

tain James Ross, and his gallant associates, have | 
been triumphantly accomplished. The Terror, and | 
Erebus, Captain Crozier, proceeded on their second | 
voyage southward; and keeping nearly between | 
the same meridians as before, 177° to 180°, again 

examined the lands discovered the preceding sea- 

son, and which terminated in a lofty mountain. 

We believe that in this course they ascertained the 

magnetic pole where it was anticipated, and pur- 

sued their perilous way till they penetrated to the 

highest southern latitude ever seen by mortal eye, 

namely, the 80th degree!!! Captain Weddel, we 

think, arrived at somewhere about four degrees 

short of this extraordinary achievement, and went 

out on his bowsprit, that he might say he had been 

further south than any other human being. 


VatuasBte Retic.—A valuable gold ring, sup- 
posed to have belonged to Queen Mary, has lately 
fallen into the hands of a travelling Jew, named 
Solomons, residing in Barnardcastie. The Jew, 
perceiving some Latin inscription in the inside of 
the ring, took it to one of the clergymen of ihe 
town to learn the meaning of it, who told him he 
had reason to believe it was the ring spoken of in 
history as presented by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl 
of Essex, and which had been lost. The reverend 
gentleman undertook to forward it to the Antiqua- 
rian Society of London, who returned it with an 
intimation that it was not the ring supposed, but 
they believed it had belonged to Queen Mary, and 
that the value was somewhere about two hundred 
and fifty guineas. 


A new mode of making malleable iron direct 
from the ore at one process, has been invented by 
Mr. Clay, and used at the Shirva works, near Kir- 
kintulloch, Scotland. A mixture of dry hematite, 
or other rich iron ore, is ground up fine with about 
four-tenths of its weight of small coal, and allowed 
to pass gradually through a hopper into an oven 





of welding or uniting to iron; and in consequence 
allthe cutlery formerly made of shear-steel was 
now made of cast-steel. The cast-iron produced 
from the scorie, or refuse slag of this process, is 
valued in consequence of the absence of phosphoric 
acid, which is ordinarily present in the limestone 
used as a flux inthe blast furnace. Thus Mr. Clay’s 


/ invention affords a means of bringing into work 


the comparatively unopened mines of hematite of 
rich quality existing in Lancashire, Devonshire, 
and Cornwall ; and if, as asserted, the iron made 
good steel, England would be rendered independent 
of Sweden, whence all the iron for converting into 
steel was now imported. 


Misery.—In this our Christian country, govern- 
ed by wise laws, the following case exists at this 
moment. The helpless widow of a man who in 
his lifetime published above a hundred respectable 
volumes lies in gaol for a debt of five pounds!! She 
was left utterly destitute ten months ago, with five 
wretched children to provide for as best she could; 
and there are human beings, acting under highly 
praised institutions, who can imprison and have 
imprisoned this miserable mother because she has 
not the means to pay one hundred shillings. Where 
is the Benevolent Society for the Relief of Poor 
Debtors? and where is the public feeling, when so 
monstrous an act of cruelty and oppression is per- 
petrated, and by parties who, we doubt not, can 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer!!! 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts, on February 
8, Mr. Esquilant explained his method of making 
architectural and other ornaments of leather. The 
process employed is to prepare metal moulds of 
the separate leaves, petals, and other parts of which 
the flowers to be represented are composed; the 
leather, of the required thickness, is then to be cut 
to the proper form of the leaf, petal, &c., and after- 
wards soaked for a day or two in a solution of resin 
and common oil of turpentine ; when the leather is 
fully impregnated with the liquor, it is taken out, 
carefully wiped, and then cold-pressed in the mould 
with sufficient force to give it the intended figure. 
The subject was fully illustrated by numerous 
specimens in imitation of the carvings in wood by 
Gibbons, and other artists of the last century. 


“ THe Worxine Ciercy.’’—An ecclesiastical pa- 
per gives an account of the stipends, &c., of the 
curates of the Established Church. It states that 
of these curates there are 3088 who are so to non- 
resident incumbents, and 1720 to resident incum- 
bents. Of the 3088 curates who are so to non- 
resident incumbents, 295 receive incomes under 
501. per annum; 493 under 60/.; 231 under 701.; 
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379 under 801.; 395 under 901.; 111 under 100/.; | tors had immigrated from Normandy with that 


493 under 1201.; 256 under 1301. ; 30 under 1401. ; 
11 under 1501.; 190 under 160/.; 32 from 160I. 
and under 310/.; two each Sunday service of 20s., 
21s., 42s.,; four who receive the pew seats as the 
whole of their income; 66 who take the whole in- 
come of the living ; 40 who receive no stipend at 
all; and 27 miscellaneous. Next comes the case 
of the 1172 curates who are so to resident incum- 
bents. Of these 128 receive stipends under 501. 
per annum; 222 under 601.; 127 under 7O0l.; 142 
under 80/.; 251 under 90l.; 62 under 100/.; 15 
under 120/.; 99 under 130/.; 19 under 1401.; 13 
under 150/.; 520 under 1601.; 27 from 160 to un- 
der 310/.; five each Sunday service of 20s., 2Is., 
42s.; 11 who receive the pew rents; three who 
take the whole income of the living; 118 who 
have no stipend; and 20 miscellaneous. An ex- 
amination of these statistics will give a result of 
from 80/. to 100/. a-year as the average salaries of 
curates.— Standard. 


The annual exhibition of the British Institution 
will be opened to the public on Monday. The pri- 
vate view takes place to-day (Saturday,) yesterday 
having been assigned to the visit of the members 
of the royal family. The average merits of the 
exhibition, if they do not surpass the displays of 
preceding years, do not, we think, fall below them. 
There is a larger display of historic works, and 
fewer of landscape and familiar character than 
usual. Haydon has a very large picture of “ Cur- 
tius spurring his Horse into the Gulph,” a very 
striking performance. Martin exhibits one of his 
grand landscapes, with incidental figures. Her- 
bert, Inskipp, Hollins, Davis, Leahy, Creswick, 
and Severn, are among the principal exhibitors. 
Our present glance at the collection must of course 
be a hasty one. We shall return to a deliberate 
examination of the pictures. 


Mr. H. TimsBrewt, a young sculptor, has been 
chosen by the Royal Academy as “ travelling stu- 
dent.”” He is an artist of right good promise. A 
very beautiful model of “* Hebe” by him was con- 
tained in the exhibition last year. The travelling 
student is allowed £80 to pay his expenses to Rome 
and back, and £130 per annum for three years. 
The following is the rule of the Academy, under 
which this election takes place :-— 

“The Royal Academy will, in times of peace, 
enable a student from among those who have ob- 
tained gold medals, to pursue his studies on the 
Continent for the term of three years. He shall be 
elected from each of the classes, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, in rotation, and shall be 
allowed the sum of £80 for his journey and return, 
and the sum of £130 annually for his expendi- 
ture.” 


Lone LeasEs.—At one of the audits of Sir E. 
Blount, Bart., of Mawley Hall, Shropshire, an in- 
teresting statement was made. Several tenants 
were contesting the point as to which of their 
families could boast of having rented for the long- 
est period on the estate, when a farmer named 
Allen satisfactorily proved that himself and ances- 
tors had either been in the employ or rented under 
the Blount family, for a period of nearly seven 
hundred and eighty years! that, in fact, his ances. 








family at the time of the Conquest, and from father 
to son each succeeding generation had been retain- 
ed on the estate.— Worcester Journal. 


Mortatity amone Doctors.—Dr. Graves, a Dub- 
lin physician, in seconding a resolution of the 
“* Medical Benevolent Fund Society of Ireland” 
lately, gave the following account of the mortality 
of the healing profession in that country :—‘* Com- 
pared with the other professions, physicians are 
very short lived. Even lawyers enjoy greater lon- 
gevity. But in Ireland the mortality amongst me- 
dical men is infinitely greater than in England, for 
in this country typhus fever alone cuts off more 
than one-fourth.” 


A new weekly paper has just been established 
in the south of Germany, under the title of Das 
Zollvereinsblatt (the Customs-Union Journal), with 
the avowed object of preaching a commercial war- 
fare against England. It is edited by the well- 
known German American List, who has keen for 
some time engaged in stirring up a hostile spirit 
against this country through the medium of the 
German press, and the new periodical is published 
by the celebrated Baron Cotta, the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the Augsburgh Gazette, and all the re- 
sources of the publisher, it seems, are to be put in 
force to push the political bantling into as wide a 
circulation as possible. 


“Old Mortality.’"—The only occupation of the 
old man was wandering about the country, repair- 
ing the tombstones of the Covenanters, travelling 
from one churchyard to another, mounted on his 
old white pony, till he was found dead one day by 
the road-side. His family experienced a singular 
variety of fortune. One of his sons went to Ame- 
rica, and settled at Baltimore, where he made a 
large fortune. He had a son who married an 
American lady, and the latter outliving her hus- 
band, became Marchioness of Wellesley! His 
daughter was married to Jerome Bonaparte, and 
after her separation from him wedded Monsieur 
Serruier, the French Consul at Baltimore. What 
would “Old Mortality” have said, as he bored 
among the neglected gravestones in Scotland, had 
he foreseen that the widow of his grandson was to 
become an English Marchioness, sister-in-law of 
the Duke of Wellington, and his granddaugher 
Queen of Westphalia, and sister-in-law of Napo- 
leon ?—ZJInverness Courier. 


FRANCE. 


A NEw PianoFrorTE-PLAYER, of the name of Dreys. 
chock, has suddenly appeared in Paris, and is crea- 
ting a prodigious “ sensation” in the musical cir- 
cles of that capital. He has come among them as 
if dropped from the clouds; for, though a native of 
Prague, he has not made himself known even to 
the public of Germany, choosing to make Paris the 
scene of his earliest triumphs; a choice which, by 
tickling the self-love of our neighbours beyond the 
Channel, may perhaps contribute in some measure 
to the great noise they are now making about him. 
If we are to judge from the enthusiastic style of 
their critics, Dreyschock is Liszt and Thalberg 
thrown into one, and something more; a sort of 
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pianoforte Paganini, who casts into the shade the 
exploits of all fornfer virtuoso. 

Before appearing in public he exhibited his pow- 
ers at a soirée, where the élite of the Parisian mu- 
sical world was assembled to hear him, and where 
his performances are described as having produ¢ed 
the utmost wonder and delight. Our countryman, 
(for so we may call him,) the veteran John Cramer, 
paid him a graceful compliment, worthy of being 
recorded. Cramer, after having listened a long 
time to the young artist, who was particularly 
anxious to gain his suffrage, said, ‘‘ Bravo—very 
well, indeed! But since you are so desirous to 
have my sincere opinion, I must tell you that I 
think, in our musical phrase, that you have got no 
left hand.” The young man made no reply, but, 
sitting down again to the instrument, played with 
his left hand only a study written in four parts, and 
of enormous difficulty. Cramer listened with his 
characteristic composure, and said, “* Well, I adhere 
to my remark, I said you have no left hand, and 
it is perfectly true, for you have got two right ones.” 

Our amateurs who may be curious to know 
something about the music which this prodigy 
plays, will find some of it in our music shops. We 
have several of his pieces before us, of which we 
have endeavoured, by means of perusal, to form 
some idea. We have not heard them, nor do we 
expect to hear them, until M. Dreyschock shall 
visit London in person; and then, if his playing, 
like Thalberg’s, become the rage, every boarding- 
school girl will be taught to massacre his music, 
because it is the fashion. A piece of regularly 
constructed music, however profound and complex, 
may be understood and enjoyed from mere perusal; 
but such is not the case with the fantastic flights 
of modern piano-players. Of M. Dreyschock’s 
pieces, therefore, we only say, that they con- 
tain many fragments autiful airs and admira- 
ble harmony, in the midst of pages blackened with 
swarms of notes which, we think, it will require 
his own finger to interpret. 

What will pianoforte-playing come to? Com- 
pared with it, every other branch of the musical 
art is almost stationary. Other instruments seem 
to have reached their ultimatum; even the violin 
has been brought to a standstill by Paganini. But 
the pianoforte exhibits a series of wonders, each 
new wonder eclipsing the last. It seems but yes- 
terday since Moscheles was the wonder of the age: 
now, had Moscheles’s reputation not been based on 
a better foundation, it would long since have been 
extinguished. The field of public play, wisely 
abandoned by him, was occupied by Thalberg and 
Liszt; and they have the prospect of being literally 
“pushed from their stools” by this new phenome- 
non, Dreyschock, who will be a nine days’ wonder, 
till he, too, is pusMed aside by some more nimble- 
fingered rival.— London Journal. 





The literary world of Paris is far from being 
behind hand in the routine of pleasure now agitat- 
ing that gayest of capitals. The director of the 
most famost of French politico-literary reviews, 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, assembled on Sunday 
last, at a souper monstre, all the principal contri. 
butors to this work for the last ten years. Amidst 
the fifty guests there were only four ladies—Ra. 
chel, Mesdames, Charles Rebaud, Bonneur, and 








Bulos. The peripatetic Madame Dudevant, who, 
under the celebrated name of George Sand, led this 
review to its first triumphs, was not present; for 
now she leads the Revue Independente to other vic- 
tories, and has raised her standard in defiance of 
her old ally. The souper monstre would have been 
interesting without the culinary marveilles of its 
cordon bleu, as it boasted of such hors d’euvres, 
besides the plats de resistance, as Victor Hugo, 
Alfred de Vigny, de Musset, and de Remusat, be- 
sides other fashionable literary celebrities. 


Ancient Gaulish Monuments.—In digging some 
foundations, near the village of Menoux, on the 
Haute-Saone, there have recently been discovered 
some antique tombs similar to those which have 
been heretofore found in various parts of that de- 
partment and in Switzerland, which antiquaries 
have agreed in pronouncing to be Gaulish. In them 
were swords with the short broad blade, daggers, 
spears, and the iron head of a small axe, believed to 
be the ancient Francisque used by horsemen in 
battle; also some plates of giralles, one of which is 
of bronze, bearing the representation of some sym- 
bolical animal, others being of iron inlaid with sil- 
ver. Besides these are several urns of grey clay of 
various shapes, some adorned with sculpture. In 
them were articles made of glass and small bones. 
The tombs bear no mark of Christianity. 


A new society has lately been formed in Paris, 
in which the élite of the fashionable world have 
combined for the purpose of restoring the works of 
the great composers, ancient and classic, to the 
altars of public adoration. The Director and Pre- 
sident of this society is the Prince de la Moskowa, 
the son of Marshal Ney, himself an excellent musi- 
cian and a composer. The sub-director is Nieder- 
mayer, that modest and retiring virtuoso who has 
earned a wreath of imperishable fame by his opera 
Stradella. 


The catalogue of the engravings in the Royal 
Library of France made out to the first of January, 
1841, contains 1895 by Rembrandt, and 2498 by 
Callot. The portraits, from the earliest period 
down to that of the Count de Paris, amount to 
90,565. Of Henry IV. there are 300 portraits; of 
Napoleon 433; and of Louis XIV. 531. The divi- 
sion allotted to the costumes of all nations contains 
36,973 plates, 11,991 being costumes of France in 
different ages. This collection presents great in. 
terest, from the singularity and strangeness of an 
innumerable portion of the dresses. The historical 
prints are in number 24,118. Of these, 14,387 
relate to France. To these are added 7831 cari- 
catures, 36,859 architectural pieces, 39,901 from 
natural history, and 41,840 scriptural subjects. 


The French government has commissioned an 
artist (M. Louis Auvray) of the town of Valenci- 
ennes, the birthplace of the illustrious chronicler, 
to execute a statue in marble of Froissart, for the 
Historical Museum of Versailles. The picturesque 
old writer will be represented, it is said, in his cos- 
tume of Chanoine of Chimay, with his Chronicle 
beside him, open at the words, “ Je suis de la noble 
et franke ville de Valenciennes.” 


The Minister of the Interior has just presented 
to the Royal Library a copy on porcelain, painted 
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in Italy by M. Constantin, of an authentic portrait 
of Charlemagne, which has been at Rome for cen- 
turies. 


Tue Luxemspourc.—The copies of statues in the 
garden of the Luxembourg, are about to be replaced 
by originals from the chisels of the first sculptors 
of France. M. Maindreen is to execute a Velada, 


and M. Mercier a Sainte Genevieve. 


The church of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, in the 
Rue St. Victor, has just been lighted with gas. 
This is the first introduction of gas, we believe, 
into any of the sacred edifices of Paris. The build- 
ing is of the time of Louis XIV., with a curious 
tower of the end of the 16th century, and one of 
the latest specimens of pointed (or pseudo-pointed) 
architecture in the capital. There are several good 
pictures in this church; and it is worthy of a visit 
from the stranger. 


SPAIN, 
Archives of Catalonia—Amongst the buildings 


set on fire during the bombardment of Barcelona 
was that containing the archives of Catalonia. 
There were collected there charters and acts of the 
early courts of Barcelona from the year 844, and 
documents relating not only to the province of 
Catalonia and the counts of Roussillon and Cer- 


dagne, but to the kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, 
Majorca, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples. The build- 


ing contained the proceedings of all the ministries 
from the union of the kingdom of Arragon with 
the principality of Catalonia, as well as copies of 


all treaties of peace, alliances, &c. There were 
also deposited there the original papers of the States- 
General, in fifty volumes, from those held at Per- 
pignan by Peter IV., in 1350, to those held by 
Philip V., at Barcelona, in 1702. Not less than 
eight hundred and fifty-six original bulls of the 
Pope were there, from which the dates ranged from 
the Pontificate of Benedict IX., in 1024, to that of 
Clement XI., in 1709. There were seventeen thou- 
sand six hundred and forty documents written on 
papyrus, parchment, or cotton paper. ‘Those on 
parchment or paper were rolled up separately, but 
the parchments were tied up in collections. At the 
period when paper was first made of rags, about 
the thirteenth century, registers were formed to 
copy letters patent and other acts proceeding from 
the sovereign authority. The registers, begun in 
1214, were concluded in 1808, and comprised twen- 
ty-eight reigns from James I.toCharles IV. They 
were six thousand and seventy in number, and 
each register contained between three hundred and 
four handred leaves in folio. The learned Cap- 
many affirms, in the preface to the fourth volume 
of his Mémoires Historiques sur Barcelone, that the 
archives of the Crown of Arragon were the most 
memorable in Europe, if their antiquity, good pre- 
servation, extent, variety, and importance, were 
taken into consideration.— Galignani’s Messenger, 


A Sxetcu or Espartero.—* Espartero is a smart 
little fellow, about forty-five years of age, adored 
by the army, and in fact Spain’s sheet anchor at 
the present moment. He suffers severely from a 
violent spitting of blood, which frequently comes 
on when he is commanding his troops; and I have 
seen him dismount, throw off a quantity of blood, 
re-mount, and say, ‘ Now, my boys, I’m all ready 





for you again,’ and away he gallops as though no 
thing had happened.” 


BELGIUM. 


It is said that two genuine Rembrandts have 
been lately sold at Amsterdam, after having been 
kept in the same house in which they were placed 
on being taken from the artist’s easel up to the pre- 
sent time. They fetched £3000 the two, and were 
purchased by M. Nieuwhuys of Brussels. 


A Belgian journal states that the Academy of 
Medicine of Brussels has decided on appointing a 
commission to examine into the modern experi- 
ments in animal magnetism, and make a report on 
the subject. 


HANOVER. 


Tha Crown Prince of Hanover was married to 
the Princess Mary of Saxe Altenburg, at Hanover, 


on Saturday evening, with a splendid pageant. 
Twenty-four sovereigns and princes were present 
at the ceremony, including eight reigning sove- 
reigns—the Kings of Hanover and Prussia, the 
Grand Dukes of Oldenburg and Mecklinburg 
Schwerin, and the Dukes of Saxe Altenburg, Bruns- 
wick, Nassau, and Anhalt-Dessau. Next day, the 


young couple went to church in an open carriage 
drawn by six cream-coloured horses. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Duchess of Parma and Archduchess of Aus- 


tria, Maria Louisa, has employed the Chevalier 
Foschi to copy in aquatint, and afterwards to en- 
grave on steel, the frescoes of Coreggio in the ca- 
thedral and other churches of Parma. There are 
many frescoes and paintings scattered over Italy 
which deserve to be thus made known. 


PRUSSIA. 


Letters from Berlin mention that the King has 
determined on establishing at the Palace a portrait 
gallery of the most celebrated scientific and literary 
men and artists of Germany. The first on whom 
his Majesty’s choice has fallen is M. Schelling, the 
philosopher, whose portrait is to be executed by M. 
de Begas, of the Royal Academy of Berlin. The 
establishment of religious music attached to the 
Cathedral of Cologne, under the direction of Dr. 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, is to be shortly in- 
augurated. The King has ordered that the young 
men belonging to it shall only perform one year’s 
military service. The number of pupils is fixed 
at 100 males and 100 females. He has also revived 
the Order of the Swan, created by Joachim I, Elec- 
tor of Brandenberg, in 1440,in honour of the Vir- 

in Mary, as a reward to persons eminent for their 

hristian virtues, The order was abolished by 
Joachim II., in 1539, when he embraced the doc- 
trines of Luther. The first person on whom the 
king has bestowed the Order is the queen. His 
Majesty recently placed the image of the Virgin, 
which is the principal ornament of the Order, round 
the neck of his royal consort, in presence of the 
whole court. 

It is said that the king of Prussia has consented 
to overlook the offences of the Leipzig Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which led to its expulsion from the Prus- 
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sian territories. We also hear that the Rhine Ga- 
zette will, by order from the government, cease to 
appear from the first of April next. ‘The suppres- 
sion of this journal is attributed to its revolution- 
ary tendency on religion and politics. 


e GERMANY. 


Rapiat Imaces.—M. Moser, by letter, announced 
new researches on the production of images by the 
action of the invisible rays. He said, after the ac- 
tion of the invisible rays, the image appears only 
by breathing on the plate,.or by exposing it to 
vapour of a higher tension. If the invisible rays 
have acted for a considerable time (as is the case 
in engravings placed under, but not in contact with, 
glass), the humidity of the atmosphere suffices. 
This humidity is condensed on the parts which 
have experienced the action of the rays, and where 
the vapour adheres, The image shows itself in 


the same way as the mercury-vapour adhering to 
the plate in the daguerreotype process. This expla- 
nation, admitting to M. Moser of no doubt, has led 
him to the following inductions. He has already 
proved that rays of every refrangiblility produce 
the same effects, requiring only a longer or shorter 
time. If, then, invisible rays condense vapour con- 


tained in the air, the visible rays ought to do the 


same, provided they act for a long time, and with 
sufficient intensity. A plate, remaining a long 


time exposed to the sun, although raised to a high 
temperature, ought to be covered with dew. M. 


Moser last summer exposed plates of metal and of 
glass under screens cut out in figures to the sun 
for several hours. He obtained very clear images 
of the carvings. ‘These images were exactly simi- 
lar to those formed during several years in respect 
of an engraving. In his direct experiment, the 
vapour of the atmosphere was precipitated on the 
plates, although they were not below the tempera- 
ture of the air, a condition required for ordinary 
dew. He finds himself forced to admit that from 
the sun emanates two forces, light and heat, and 
that in relation to the formation of dew they have 
properties diametrically opposed. He says, then, 
that the dew-theory is incomplete, and that the 
part which light plays in that phenomenon is not 
known. 


One of the late numbers of the “ Rhine Museum” 
contains an interesting article by Dr. Gustavus von 
Eckenbrecher upon the site of the Homeric Ilium. 
It seems carefully written and well deserving the 
attention of all who take an interest in the ques- 
tion. The number of travellers who visit the plains 
of Troy is yearly increasing; and the sanguine 
hope soon to see a map of Ilium accompanying the 
Iliad, equally clear and certain with that of Ithaca 
for the explanation of the Odyssey. Dr. Ecken- 
brecher seems to differ from his predecessors in this 
investigation, in removing Troy from the heights 
of Bunorbaschi, (on which since the times of Le 
Chevalier, it has been snpposed to be situated,) two 
miles lower on the plain, on the spot which, up to 
the present time, has been known by the name of 
New Ilium. A residence of several years in the 
Levant has afforded the author ample means of ob- 
servation, which coupled with his research and ac- 
curacy, give value to his testimony. 








It is mentioued in the Allgemeine Zeitung that 
Lessing’s celebrated picture of “ Huss before the 
Council of Kostnitz,’”’ has been purchased at the 
price of 8000 thalers, for the gallery of Frankfort 
on the Maine; which has lately been enriched by 
many valuable works of art, and bids fair soon to 
become an excellent collection. We wish that some 


of our Town Councils would follow so worthy an 
example. 


The Kunstblatt informs us that Schnorr, the dis- 
tinguished German painter, has, together with his 
assistants, completed in three months six fresco 
paintings, each twenty feet long; and that another 
artist (Hess) employs thirty or forty assistants in 
the same art. 

Dr. Knorr, professor at the University of Kasan, 
has lately made a discovery which may lead to im- 


portant results in the study of the nature of caloric 
and thermo-electricity. He has discovered a me- 


thod of copying by means of heat on silver, copper, 
and steel plates, not prepared as in the daguerreo- 
type and other existing systems. Some of these 
thermographs were taken in from eight to fifteen 
seconds ; others by another process, in from five to 
ten minutes. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung contains an account of 


the design presented to the Archbishop of Cologne 
for painting the altar of the cathedral. Mr. Steinle 
is the artist. It has been found impossible to re- 


store the original paintings: the hand of Time has 
done its work on them effectually. Steinle pro- 


poses to follow the old mystical plan of decoration, 
in which “ cherubim and seraphim continually do 
cry” over the sacred enclosure, the tpicazsv of the 
ancient church. Cherubim flaming with fire, sera- 
phim blue as the sky of Italy, and golden thrones 
environ the altar, while at either side the archan- 
gels and the guardian angel of the church stand as 
its protectors. The figures of the angels are to be 
eleven German feet in height! The ground is to be 
golden, and the panels will be surrounded with a 
triple arch of gold, red, and blue, the colours long 
appropriated to this ancient ecclesiastical style. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tue ABELARD AND Hetoiset Famity.—The Che- 
valier de Chatelain states, that during a residence, 
two years ago, in the Convent of Alta Ripa (Hau- 
terive,) about four leagues from Friburg, in Switzer- 
land, he carefully examined its ms. records, and 
found what M. Cousin had sought for in vain, viz. 
proof that the fruit of the unfortunate loves of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, a son, was the third abbot of 
Hauterive! 

ITALY. 

Tue Enerish Lancuvace.—We learn from the 
Malta Times that the cultivation of the English 
language in that island has been encouraged by 
the government ordering that persons of the legal 
profession should be able to read, write, and speak 
English; and that the pleadings in the courts should 
be in that tongue (except, if we understand rightly, 
in the Court of Special Commission, where Italian 
is used.) ‘The public library has also been placed 
under the superintendence of a committee appoint- 
ed by the Governor instead of the University, as 
heretofore. 
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The king of Sardinia has given a large gold me- 
dal to M. Audin, author of the Lives of Luther and 
Calvin. This writer espouses altogether the Ro- 
man Catholic side of the question. 


Tue Propracanna.—Rome, Jan. 8.—Yesterday 
(the Festival of the Epiphany) the Propaganda So- 
ciety, in a solemn meeting, determined the annual 
functions to be discharged by its pupils, each of 
whom had to deliver an oration in a foreign lan- 
guage in praise of the Madonna. To-day there was 
a repetition of the solemnity, and on each occasion 
there was a vast concourse of visitors, especially 
foreigners. Yesterday the company was no less 
numerous than brilliant, many persons of high rank 
having honoured the meeting with their presence. 
Addresses were delivered in no less than forty-eight 
different languages; and, though it must be con- 
fessed that to listen for a length of time to unintelli- 
gible words is not a little trial of patience, yet to the 
philologist it was not uninteresting to compare the 
expressions of the various idioms. The meeting 
was also well calculated to afford strong evidence 
of the power and influence which the Jesuits, and 
the Romish clergy in general, exercise through the 
medium of their Propaganda in all parts of the 
world. We here found Chinese acting in concur- 
rence with Germans and Irishmen, Ethiopians and 
Arabians contributing their efforts conjointly with 
Poles .or Frenchmen; and all these young men, 
animated by the object to which they have devoted 
their lives, will return to their native homes, thence 
to maintain a close correspondence with the Pro- 
paganda, and in fulfilment of their oaths, to trans- 
mit to Rome, at stated intervals, circumstantial in- 
telligence of every thing remarkable or important 
that may come under their observation. There is 
no nation in the world respecting which the Jesuits 
do not obtain the most accurate information through 
the medium of these agents. 


It is announced that the librarian of the convent 
of Sta. Croce has lately discovered a work entitled 
* Aponii libri xii. in Canticum Canticorum,” of 
which six books alone had been previously extant, 
and these from a very corrupt manuscript ; and that 
in another Italian library a manuscript has been 
discovered of some previously unknown works of 
that greatest of the schoolmen, Thomas Aquinas. 


tee, with Prince Odescalchi at its head, has been 
formed for erecting monuments to the honour of 
the great Italian authors—Metastasio, Visconti, and 
Pinelli. The models are already finished, and open 
to the inspection of the lovers of the fine arts. The 
congregation of the Academy of St. Cecilia, at 
Rome, has admitted as one of its honorary members 
the Italian poetess Rosa Taddei, whose family name 
is Mozzidolfi. 

Tue Enouisn Cemetery at Lecnorn.—Besides 
the Duomo, and fourteen churches, Leghorn has 
temples and cemeteries of almost every religious 
sect. The English cemetery, although it has 
something of the statuary’s workshop in its appear- 
ance, is nevertheless singularly touching. it is not 
easy to see unmoved these tombs of one’s country- 
men who have died far from their native home. 
Most of the inscriptions are remarkable for an 
affecting conciseness and simplicity of grief. 


RUSSIA. 

The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh has 
nominated Mrs. Robertson, the portrait-painter, to 
the dignity of membership of their body, and ac- 
companied the intimation of their having conferred 
this honour with a highly complimentary letter. 


AFRICA. 

A most elaborate and valuable memoir on the 
Faoum, by M. Linaut, is now in the press, publish- 
ed by the Egyptian Society; in which the situation 
of the true lake, that served to irrigate all the coun- 
try north of that district, is laid down from obser- 
vations taken by that gentleman in his capacity of 
Bash-mahendes, or chief architect. Hitherto, in 
spite of Herodotus and others of the ancient wri- 
ters, the small horse-shoe lake has been mistaken 
for the true one, now only discoverable by the co- 
lossal and for the most part subterraneous remains 
of masonry that retained its waters, which were of 
sufficient elevation to fertilise all that part of the 
delta, to which they were conducted by means of 
canals, at present imperfectly filled from the great 
stream, the Nile, and only during the inundation. 
There was a very curious paper read at the society 
by M. Crapf, a German missionary of Goudar, giv- 
ing an account of a race of pigmies west of Abys- 
synia, which he collected from a slave that had 





The Diario di Roma announces that a commit- 


been among them. 





OBITUARIES. 


Tue Vicomresse Tirtet.—This amiable and ac- 
complished lady (widow of General Vicomte Tir- 
let, peer of France,) died on the 3lst ult. She was 
the daughter of M. Pirignon, whose eminence as 
an advocate under the regime of the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth, and station of Avocat de la 
Marine, during the ascendancy of the Republique, 
aided by the taste and beauty of his wife, drew to 
their house all persons of official eminence, both 
foreign and native, and made them for many years 
very conspicuous in the beau monde of Paris. One 
of the surviving brothers of the lamented Comtesse 
is the Baron Perignon, who accompanied Field- 








Marshal Soult to London, at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and from whose lively and agree- 
able narrative of his visit, our readers will perhaps 
recollect we gave several extracts in the Court 
Journal of that period. 


The decease of Mrs. Seyffarth, better known as 
Miss Louisa Sharpe, is announced, whose exqui- 
sitely-finished costume-pieces were long an attrac- 
tion at the Water-Colour Exhibition. After her 
marriage with a foreign Professor, Mrs. Seyffarth 
resided, we believe, principally abroad. Her death 
took place at Dresden on the 28th of January. 
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